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PRESENTED TO 


RAJAH SIR ANNAMALAI CHETTIAR 
OF CHETTINAD, LL.D., M.L.A., (Central) 

Founder Pro-Chancellor, Annamalai University 

ON HIS SIXTY FIRST BIRTHDAY 


By 

The Members of the University 
in Grateful Appreciation of 
his Magnificent Services to 
THE CAUSE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

in India 




PREFACE 


Sixty years is a good bit of a man’s life-time, especially 
in India. Looking back from his present pinnacle of eminence 
Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar will recall many landmarks 
in his life, of which he may well feel proud, not the least of 
them being the foundation of the Annamalai University, 
— the material embodiment both of his generosity 
and his rare ability to get things done. When many names 
so familiar to us to-day have been forgotten, posterity will 
still recall with gratitude the memory of this great Indian 
who, though himself without the benefits of University edu- 
cation, could still appraise its value and give modern India 
what she needed most — a band of young men and women 
trained in the latest knowledge of the West to serve her in 
her hour of need. 

It was a happy idea of the Syndicate to think of pre- 
senting to its Founder Pro-Chancellor, on his Sixty-first 
Birth day, a Commemoration Volume, as a small token of 
its grateful appreciation of his services to the cause of 
higher education. Though only two months were avail- 
able for the purpose, we are glad that it has been possible 
to bring out the Volume, thanks to the generous response 
from all the scholars and leading citizens who were invited 
to send messages and -contributions. We are most grateful 
to everyone of them. Our Printers, Messrs. G. S. Press, 
Madras, have done all that they could to bring out the 
Volume in time. We are very thankful to them for their 
hearty co-operation. 

Long live Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar and let the 
Annamalai University grow from strength to strength ! 


28th September, 1941 
Annamalainagar 


B. V. NARAYANASWAMY NAIDU 
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when his brother, the Dewan Bahadur, died. It was patent 
that he would have to take some practical interest in the 
conduct of the High School and it struck him that the best 
plan under the circumstances would be to locate the Col- 
lege also at Chidambaram. Doubts were raised whether the 
South Arcot District was the most suitable area for the 
establishment of a college. It was said that the experience 
of the past was against it, as twice previously a College had 
been started at Cuddalore, but had been allowed to l a n g uish, 
Annamalai Chettiar was unconvinced. What were the rea- 
sons for the failure, he kept asking. In his own mind, he 
knew the answer. Lack of funds, a Micawber-like waiting 
on hope, and slackness in management should have been 
the reasons why the College did not take root. He thought 
over the matter deeply and came to the conclusion that 
Chidambaram was, on the whole, best suited for the pur- 
pose and decided in its favour. The reasons which weighed 
with him were, firstly, Chidambaram’s historic and religious 
associations which qualified it to be the seat of a University, 
and secondly, the family’s age-long connection with the town 
and its devotion to Sri Nataraja, under whose divine care 
and protection they had prospered in the past. 

The idea once formed, there was no delay in carrying it 
out. With Rajah Sir Annamalai, to decide is to act. A 
staff of brilliant men was collected and the work was taken 
in hand. The College had started work by 1918. The 
absence of a suitable building was not allowed to stand in 
the way. Necessary extensions were made to the High 
school to accommodate the classes newly formed. At the 
same time plans for the building of a College were maturing. 
A suitable site was selected and the work of construction 
began in right earnest. Annamalai Chettiar threw himself 
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into the work heart and soul and spared no pains for the 
early completion ot the project. He had expert assistance 
but he went over every inch of the ground himself. In 
purely academic matters, he trusted implicitly to his educa- 
tional advisers. On the practical side, he held easy sway. 
In planning the buildings, in providing funds and seeing to 
their proper application, Rao Bahadur Annamalai Chettiar 
took the utmost interest. Not a stone was laid and not a 
rupee spent which had not met with his previous approval. 
Though the Rao Bahadur iooked to most things in person, he 
took care not to get into people’s way. His own views and 
suggestions were so sensible and practical that his advice 
was sought at every turn. On the academic side, he was 
ably assisted by ill. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, the first Princi- 
pal of the Sri Minakshi College. In the work of construc- 
tion he had the ben efu of the willing assistance of such 
engineering experts like Dewan Bahadur A. V. Ramalinga 
Aiyar, Dewan Bahadur Duraisingam and Dewan Bahadur 
N. Swaminatha Aiyar. 

No suitable contractor was locally available. Materials 
had to be brought down from great distances but this was 
not allowed to deter or delay the work which had been 
undertaken. He worked hard, and his employees worked 
hard. The Rajah acts on the principle that the labourer is 
worthy of his hire. And the labourers in turn reacted 
so splendidly to the prevailing mood that work became a 
pleasure. The construction proceeded like clockwork and 
the new Sri Minakshi College was completed and fit for 
occupation in 1923. 

While engaged in advancing the cause of higher educa- 
tion, Rao Bahadur Annamalai Chettiar had not been un- 
mindful of his other obligations. In 1920, he stood for elec- 
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He was Chairman till 1913. His tenure of the Munici- 
pal Chair gave him a lot of insight into the problems of 
Municipal administration, the ways of men who will help 
and those who will hinder, and he learned at firsthand when 
wheels move and when they get stuck. He was also a mem- 
ber of the District Board and, in this capacity also, he 
bestowed careful attention to parochial problems. He was 
so great a believer in self help that he induced his native 
village of Kanadukathan tc form itself into a voluntary 
union without waiting for Ihe government to confer that 
status on it. 

Annamalai Chettiar was ever ready to do everything 
in his power to serve the interests of law. On one occa- 
sion His Majesty’s mails were waylaid and stolen. Infor- 
mation was sent to Annamalai Chettiar w r ho, with a hand- 
ful of men, scoured the country in person and finally suc- 
ceeded in running the offenders to earth at an out-of-the 
wa3* spot, just as they were in the process of dividing the 
‘ swag ’. At the sight of the * intruders ’ they bolted, leav- 
ing the larger part of the loot behind. Annamalai 
Chettiar recovered the properties and duly forwarded 
them to the District Magistrate. The Police were soon 
on the tracks of the runaway robbers. Those were the 
days of highway robberies and dacoities and Annamalai 
Chettiar’s pluck and determination came in for cordial 
appreciation. Here was another proof of his public spirit 
and soon afterwards he received the sanad and badge of 
Rao Bahadur. They say that “a good launch is half the 
voyage” and there can be no gainsaying the fact that Rao 
Bahadur Annamalai Chettiar made his launch into public 
life in a most favourable wind. 
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In 1916, Rao Bahadur Annamalai Chettiar was nomi- 
nated to the Madras Legislative Council, and from this 
time he divided his time between Chettinad and Madras. 

From a very early period, Rao Bahadur Annamalai 
Chettiar was deeply interested in education. Education, he 
was convinced, was the prime need of this country and he 
made liberal contributions whenever possible. In 1915, he 
provided a hostel for the students of the American College 
at Madura, a gift which was greatly appreciated. The sister 
institution, known as the Madura College, was languishing 
for lack of funds. Rao Bahadur Annamalai Chettiar was 
approached for financial aid and he readily contributed 
about 30,000 rupees, being one half of the amount needed 
for acquiring a site for the location of the College. The 
other half was contributed by the Government. 

The family had already to its credit the High School 
established by Dewan Bahadur Ramaswami Chettiar at 
Chidambaram. Rao Bahadur Annamalai Chettiar desired to 
extend the family benefactions so as to cover the field of 
higher education as well. His ambition was to build and 
endow a College. He consult ed his old friend and colleague 
on the Legislative Council. The Right Hon’ble V. S. Srini- 
vasa Sastriar who enthusiastically supported the idea. The 
two called in Mr. P. A. Subramania Aiyar, Headmaster of 
the Hindu High School, a veteran educationist, and took 
counsel together. They discussed details, ways and means. 
The idea grew and took shape in Annamalai Chettiar's mind. 
The question was where the proposed college should be 
located. At one time, Annamalai Chettiar thought of 
Madura but the rival claims of Chidambaram could not 
easily be brushed aside. He had not come to a decision 
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Muthiah Chettiar died when Annamalai was nineteen. 
After his death, his sons effected a partition of the f amil y 
properties among themselves and began to conduct their 
several businesses separately. Chidambaram, the eldest 
and Annamalai, the youngest, stayed on at Kanadukathan 
while Ramaswami Chettiar chose Chidambaram for his resi- 
dence and stayed there, more or less permanently, visiting 
Kanadukathan at intervals. 

For about ten years Annamalai Chettiar devoted him- 
self entirely to his business and family affairs. He was very 
careful in his choice of agents to conduct his firms abroad 
and he avoided the not uncommon mistake of leaving too 
much to them. System, regularity and attention to detail 
marked his way of doing business. With slackers he had 
no patience at any time and such was his driving power and 
force of example that his firms and businesses were run 
without a hitch. 

The results of his methods were seen in the returns. 
His business prospered exceedingly. With fuller profits he 
decided to lead, not an easier, but a fuller life. The ances- 
tral family house, big as a bam, was not exactly to his taste 
and he built himself a commodious house at Kanadukathan. 
It is a gracious edifice built in the conventional Nagarathar 
style but planned on liberal lines, with larger halls and 
ampler verandahs than is common in Chettinad. It is a 
house with character. In that palatial abode more than one 
Governor has been an honoured guest. Men of light and 
leading from all over the country have enjoyed the Rajah’s 
princely hospitality within its halls, 

Annamalai Chettiar toured extensively in India, 
Burma. Ceylon and Malava. He was always fond of seeing 
“ cities of men, manners and governments,” and acquired 
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by personal study a remarkable degree of varied knowledge. 
In 1910, in company with his nephew, the late Sir M. C. T. 
Muthiah Chet liar, he toured over Europe. He was also 
accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. Miller of the American Mis- 
sion. They were old friends of his and it was his appre- 
ciation of their devoted services that was largely respon- 
sible for his gifts to the American Mission. He spent 
many months in England and saw a good deal of the country. 
Annamalai Chettiar was deeply interested in local self- 
government and took advantage of his stay in England 
to study the administration of parishes and county councils. 
To this tour, Annamalai Chettiar says he owes much. He 
was impressed by the efficiency of the day-to-day administra- 
tion of affairs in the west, the highly-developed civic sense 
of the people and wondered why, in this respect modern 
India should not follow tlm example of the west. 

On his return to Indio he enlarged the sphere of his 
activities. He desired to give practical expression to his in- 
terest in local affairs and got a chance to do so when he be- 
came the Chairmen of the Karaikudi Union. He did not 
regard his job as a sinecure; he took his responsibility 
seriously and, in his time, t hings began to hum. People still 
talk of the days — it was before the discovery of the internal 
combustion engine — when Annamalai Chettiar used to 
drive up to Karaikudi, all the way from Kanadukathan, in 
his landaulette drawn by a magnificent pair of iron-grey 
horses, go round the town, giving orders and seeing them 
carried out and return to Kanadukathan, while to the rest 
of the townfolk, the day was just beginning. Spacious days 
they were and, in his own heart, I feel certain Rajah Sir 
Annamalai Chettiar looks back with longing to the days 
of the streamlined landaulette, on which the most luxurious 
Daimler or Buick, he asserts, is not a patch. 




THE FATHER AND BROTHERS 



RAJAH SIR ANNAMALAI CHETTIAR OF CHETTINAD 


A Memoir. 

Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar was born at Kanadu- 
kathan on the 30th of September 1881. He was the third 
son of Muthiah Cheitiar, a man distinguished for his practical 
piety and benevolence. Muthiah Chettiar was a greatly 
respected member of the Nagarathar co mm unity of which 
he was, m his day, the undisputed head. He was thorough- 
going in his benefactions. He renovated the temple of Sri 
Nataraja at Chidambaram at a cost of several lakhs of rupees 
and also established a choultry where pilgrims could find 
food and shelter. In the cold weather, at the time of the 
Arudhra Darsanam, the choultry is thick with pilgrims from 
all over the country and gets the appearance of a little town. 
He also repaired and renovated the famous shrine at Karur, 
which has since been in an excellent state of preservation. 

Muthiah Chettiar’s piety was profound. He undertook 
a pilgrimage to Benares and lor half the distance he went on 
foot. While at Benares, at the desire of his community, he 
began the construction of the Nagarathar choultry a spaci- 
ous and richly-endowed rest-house on the Dasaswamedha 
Ghat, where hundreds of pilgrims congregate everyday all 
the year round. 

Muthiah Chettiar had three sons, Chidambaram, Rama- 
swami and Annamalai. Chidambaram Chettiar, a forceful 
personality, was the first among the Nagarathars to make 
roads in Chettinad. Cart-tracks and pathways began to 
give place to metalled roads over which one could pass in 
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comfort and safety. He had two sons, Sir M. C. T. Muthiah 
Chettiar, who attained considerable prominence in the social 
life of Madras and Pethachi Chettiar, who died com- 
paratively early. This branch is represented now by Sir 
M. C. T. Muthiah Chettiar’s son, the Hon’ble M. C. T. 
Chidambaram Chettiar. 

Ramaswami Chettiar, the second son, was a man of great 
probity and public spirit. He was nominated to the Legis- 
lative Council constituted under the Morley-Mmto Reforms 
and was the first member of lus community to receive that 
distinction. He built and endowed a school at Chidambaram, 
which is now flourishing as the Ramaswami Chettiar High 
School. He was Chairman of the Chidambaram Munici- 
pality for many years and was President of the Taluk Board. 
For his many services, the distinction of Dewan Bahadur 
was conferred upon him. 

Annamalai — the subject of this sketch — was the third 
son of Muthiah Chettiar and is said to have been his father’s 
favourite, probably from being the youngest of his sons. 
His was a normal childhood and youth with little to dis- 
tinguish them from those of his contemporaries. Proba- 
bly a distaste for what was merely mamul and conventional 
and a more than ordinary propensity to get into mischief 
were the main features of his early youth. 

Annamalai Chettiar’s early years were years of pre- 
paration. His father was keen upon giving him a good up- 
bringing. He personally supervised his studies and gave him 
a thorough grounding in the family business. From early 
in his career, Annamalai Chettiar, studied different systems 
of banking and, in time, came to be acknowledged as an 
expert in that field. 
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tion to the Council of State and was returned at the top of 
the polls. In the same year, the Viceroy appointed him one 
of the Governors of the Imperial Bank of India. In both of 
these capacities, he had increased opportunities of serving 
the country. His vast experience of banking made him ex- 
tremely valuable on the Bank’s Governing Board while, as 
an elder statesman, he expressed himself with moderation 
and good sense. To the Council of State he was elected 
thrice consecutively, and was always returned at the head 
of the polls. 

To him honours were not slow in coming. In 1922, he 
was made Dewan Bahadur and in 1923, a knighthood was 
conferred upon him. Never were honours more deservedly 
bestowed. Apart from the record to his credit crowded 
with achievement, his courtesy and charm of manner had 
obtained for him a large and ever-increasing circle of friends 
belonging to all parties and spread all over the country. 

The Sri Minakshi College v/as prospering. With the 
years, it grew in reputation and popularity. So good was its 
work and so high its standing in the educational world that 
Sir Annamalai conceived the idea of making it the nucleus 
of a University. He took counsel with his numerous friends, 
both academic and lay, and they welcomed and supported 
the idea. Lord Goschen, who was Governor of Madras, and 
whose interest in the Sri Minakshi College was keen and 
constant, gave the proposal his instant blessing. An Anna- 
malai University Bill was drafted and was passed into law. 
And the University came into being in 1929. 

The inauguration of the University was hailed with 
universal satisfaction in our province. Sir Annamalai, 
the Founder, is the Pro-Chancellor of the University. 

2 
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The Right Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastriar was appointed 
Vice-Chancellor but, because he had to go away as the 
Agent to the Governor General m South Africa, he could 
not take up the appointment. Dewan Bahadur S. E. Runga- 
nadhan was appointed Vice-Chancellor in 1929 and he held 
the office till 1935. Dewan Bahadur S. E. Runganadhan’s 
unremitting care and attention helped to increase the use- 
fulness of the University. He was succeeded by the Right 
Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastriar who was Vice-Chancellor 
for five years and by the distinction of his personality and 
his devoted work enhanced the status and reputation of the 
University. For reasons of health Mr. Sastriar had to resign 
in 1940, and Sir Kurma Venkata Reddi Garu, Ex-Governor 
of Madras, with a distinguished record of public service suc- 
ceeded him as Vice-Chancellor. 

Annamalainagar, as the University area is called, is 
a lovely creation. Beautifully designed colleges and halls, 
comfortable quarters for the stall, broad and shady parks, a 
magnificent cricket pitch and spacious playing grounds make 
it an ideal spot for the dissemination of education. The place 
is packed with all the amenities of life. Rowing facilities, 
clubs for men and women, temples and tanks give the Uni- 
versity its distinctive charm. Sanskrit, Tamil and Music 
stand out prominently in the University courses, a matter of 
deep significance from the cultural point of view. Students 
from the Tamil country flock to it in thousands and receive 
the education which is so readily imparted in ideal 
surroundings. And they are deeply appreciative of the 
bounty of the founder who saw the “ seed of learning ” 
imbedded within the young and enabled “its flowered 
future” to unroll. The Founder’s Day is a sort of minor 
annual carnival at Annamalainagar. 
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In 1929, the high and unique distinction of a hereditary 
Rajah was conferred upon Sir Annamalai Chettiar. A 
magnificent thrill of delight went through the country. The 
Nagarathars were overjoyed and organised what was a regu- 
lar carnival to express their joy. The celebrations were 
held at Kovilur, the traditional meeting-place cf the ninety- 
six villages of Cheftinad. Thousands of fairy lamps, gleaming 
in the evening in the streets, gay with bunting and green- 
ery, turned the sleepy little township into a veritable fairy- 
land. The Right Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastrar presided 
on Ihe occasion. His close friendship with Rajah Sir Anna- 
malai Chettiar and the mutual regard which was known to 
subsist between them pointed to him as the person most 
fitted to take the chair. Numerous friends of the Rajah, 
representing all communities and all shades of opinion, 
were present. In a magnificent speech, The Right Hon’ble 
V. S. Srinivasa Sastriar showed how eminently the Rajah' 
was fitted for the regal rank bestowed on him. 

The University of Madras marked their appreciation 
of the Rajah’s services to education by conferring on him 
the degree of Doctor of Laws. 

In 1935, Rajah Sir Annamalai visited England at the 
head of a delegation whose purpose was to obtain the neces- 
sary safeguards in regard to the position of Indians in a 
separated Burma. The Raiah Sahib interviewed the Secre- 
tary of State, Sir Samuel Hoare, Mr. R. A. Butler, Lord 
Winterton and other leading members of Parliament. It 
was, on the whole, a successful trip and valuable concessions 
were obtained. Separation, however, has forced into promi- 
nence other outstanding matters all of which Rajah Sir 
Annamalai Chettiar handles with his accustomed energy and 
determination. The Indo-Burma Immigration Agreement 
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which has been exercising the public mind considerably, is 
engaging his attention at the moment. 

From England, the Rajah paid a flying visit to the 
United States of America. He was accompanied by Rani 
Lady Annamalai Chettiar and both of them appeared to have 
enjoyed the visit greatly. Their only regret was that they 
had to return very quickly to keep their various engage- 
ments in Great Britain. While in England, the Rajah 
visited the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. In 
Oxford, he met the Master of Balliol who showed him over 
the University. He discussed problems of University 
Administration with, it was said, “considerable insight.’' 
He also visited the several slum areas as he is keenly interest- 
ed in the housing conditions of the poor. His visits were 
not intended to fill a dull hour: he was serious and purpose- 
ful in making them, he was "like a chiel, takin notes”. Sir 
Annamalai had the knack of turning all his experiences to 
practical account. He personally designs the quarters which 
he provides for his numerous employees and dependants, 
and these are invariably airy and comfortable. 

Before returning to India. Sir Annamalai visited Belgi- 
um, France and Germany. In Paris he was able to do a real 
good turn to his country. The Government of French Indo- 
China were beginning to look upon Indians with dis- 
favour and had actually expelled some of them. Sir 
Annamalai took the matter up with the French Govern- 
ment. The India Office put him on to the British Embassy 
in Paris, who arranged a meeting with M. Rollin, the Minister 
for Colonies. M. Rollin recognised the force of Sir 
Annamalai’s contentions and promised to remedy the 
situation, which he did without loss of time. In this 
connection the Rajah remembers with gratitude the help 
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willingly given among others by M. Outrey, an exceedingly 
genial and helpful member of the Chamber of Deputies, 
and M. Eugene Simoneau, a cultivated and charming young 
Frenchman, employed as Secretary to M. Rollin and who 
has since joined the administration at Morocco as a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet of General Nogues: 

If the Rajah has a hobby, it is building. It may be said 
of him that he has given much and built much. In England, 
and all over the Continent, he studied novel building designs 
with a practised eye. His houses are models of elegance and 
comfort. His home at Chettinad is commodious, well-light- 
ed and airy and Chettinad House at Adyar is a lovely piece 
of architecture. With the Adyar on one side and the sea on 
the other, in a spacious park, it stands, a fabric in white, 
which looks like fairy gossamer at dawn in a December mist. 
The Palace which he is now engaged in building at Chettinad 
is certain to surpass similai edifices in grandeur and com- 
fort. 


And in hall, grange and park, Rajah Sir Annamalai 
loves to dispense hospitality. His visiting list is long and his 
geniality and princely hospitality have won all hearts. 
He is lucky in his helpmate. Rani Lady Annamalai 
Chettiar is an ideal wife, and has won all hearts by her 
piety and charitable disposition. 

In his house at Chettinad he has been honoured by the 
visits of successive Governors of the Province. Lord 
Pentland stayed with him in 1916 and was struck by the 
Rajah’s standing in his District. 

In 1932, Lord and Lady Willingdon visited Chettinad 
and greatly enjoyed their stay at his house. Lord Goschen 
was his guest in 1925. The Stanleys spent a day with him in 
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1934 and recently in March last, the Rajah had the honour 
of entertaining His Excellency Sir Arthur Hope at Chettinad. 
Rajah Sir Annamalai’s services to his community have been 
marked by careful attention to their interests here and 
abroad. He has been the President of the Nattukkottai 
Nagarathars’ Association for many years and has secured 
for the Association valuable rights and privileges. 

Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar’s paramount claim to 
public esteem lies in the abundant charities which he has 
founded. Apart from the University which is the biggest 
endowment ever made by a single individual in these parts 
and by all accounts one of the first four or five leading 
endowments in all India, he has given lai*ge sums for 
schools, hospitals and similar benefactions. It is a safe 
estimate that his numerous benefactions have, so far cost 
the Rajah over a crore of rupees — a truly magnificent re- 
cord indeed. 

One may safely prophesy that the future of the family 
and the family charities is assured. Rajah Sir Annamalai 
Chettiar’s sons are sure to carry on the family tradition. His 
eldest son Kumararajnh Sir M. A. Muthiah Chettiar has 
already distinguished himself in the public life of the Presi- 
dency by his great gifts or organization, and leadership. As 
Mayor of Madras, as a Minister of State, as the leader of the 
Justice Party and as a businessman he has won laurels. The 
Rajah’s younger sons, Mr. Ramanathan Chettiar and 
Chidambaram Chettiar are in business. The former is also 
Deputy Sheriff of Madras. 

In his own personal habits the Rajah is extremely simple. 
He adheres resolutely to the Tamil maxim which exhorts 
one to rise before the dawn. He is generally up at four in 
the morning, has a bath and has an early cup of coffee. He 
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is at his desk by six and by about ten contrives to get through 
the bulk of the day’s work. He walks about a great deal and 
is happiest when sauntering on his grounds directing a path 
to be made here or a tree to be planted there. Of music 
he is passionately fond, and often, while at work, he turns 
on the wireless to listen to his favourities. He has taken in 
hand the resuscitation of Tamil music and it is the prayer 
of his numerous friends that he should live long to enjoy 
the sweet strains he is doing so much to revive. 




GREETINGS, GOOD WISHES AND APPRECIATIONS. 


a 





THE RAJAH SAHEB ON HI& WALK IN THE GARDEN 





HIS EXCELLENCY SIB ARTHUR HOPE, G.C.I.E., M.C., 
Governor of Madras 


I am very pleased to hear that the University is- cele- 
brating in a fitting manner the Shastipurti of Rajah Sir 
Annamalai Chettiar, and to add my own warm congratula- 
tions. The Rajah’s munificence has been widespread, but 
it is above all for his magnificent contribution to the cause 
of education in South India by the founding of Annamalai 
University that his name will be remembered among future 
generations with affection and respect. 
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HIS HOLINESS KASIVASI SWAMINATHA THAMBIRAX AVL., 

Tirupanandal 

As a philanthropist, Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar 
stands foremost in South India. The munificent gifts that 
he has made for the cause of education, medical aid, and 
women welfare all over India and elsewhere, not to speak 
of his other charities, distinguish him as the most generous 
hearted gentleman of the present generation. In particu- 
lar, the University at Chidambaram founded by him with 
departments of Science. Tamil. Sanskrit and Music, the first 
residential teaching University in South India, is a boon to 
the rising generation. The University town has sprung, as 
if by magic, into a centre beaming with intelligent faces and 
pursuing academic work of a high order. That part of the 
town in which the University is situated has been fittingly 
named after the Founder, having been converted from a 
dry waste into a model town with all modern amenities. 
Thus the University with its colony stands to the credit of 
Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar as a monument of his 
educational munificence. We heartily congratulate him on 
the happy function of the celebration of the completion of 
his 60 th year and wish him long life and prosperity. 
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DR. GEORGE S. ARUNDALE, 

President, Theosophical Society 

It is with very great pleasure that I add my congratu- 
lations to all those with which I am sure Rajah Sir Anna- 
malai Chettiar will be inundated on the occasion of his 
Shashtiabdapurti — a notable spiritual event in his life and 
the herald, I am sure, of that added fineness of stature with 
“which the new period will bless him. 

The Rajah Saheb has been in the public eye almost 
from the beginning of his career, and it was not long before 
he entered the public service in the Councils of this Presi- 
dency and of India. Indeed, this very year marks the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his association with the Madras 
Legislative Council, while on each occasion that he stood 
for election to the Council of Slate he was returned at the 
top of the poll, thus receiving a notable token of the esteem 
in which he has always been held both by the general 
public and by his own community. His Majesty the King- 
Emperor has fittingly recognised the outstanding worth of 
Sir Annamalai by conferring upon him honour after 
honour, and worthily have these been worn. 

As a business man he has achieved success which few 
even among his peers have reached, largely because his 
benefactions have always increased as his worldly pros- 
perity has grown. But the crown of them all has been the 
great Annamalai University at Chidambaram — a verita- 
ble monument to his public spirited patriotism and kingly 
generosity. Most rightly did the Rajah Saheb say in 1926, 
a few years before the actual establishment of the Univer- 
sity: 

Since days long past, Chidambaram has been a great 

centre of culture in South India and has enlisted the 
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devotion alike of her warriors and kings, philosophers 
and poets. It has often struck me that at Chidam- 
baram, if anywhere in South India, there is a great 
opportunity for working on chosen lines and to noble 
ends that synthesis of the great cultures of the East and 
the West which is the prime task of our country and 
of her educational institutions at this hour. 

Chidambaram is indeed a sacred spot fragrant with* 
the splendour of noble lives and with the dedication of 
mighty saints, and there could be no better setting for 
the education of India’s young citizens in the true 
spirit of their Motherland. 

Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar has thus sought to make 
available to these modern days of India’s life the very soul 
of India’s spiritual greatness that her young sons and 
daughters of to-day may be greatly inspired to build a future 
worthy of her incomparable past. 

Surely the blessings of Bharata Mata must be upon 
h>m for this signal act of filial homage to her and will 
gladden his way as he passes this sixtieth landmark of his 
present incarnation. 

May he be spared many years to continue his great 
services to India and to this Presidency. 


MR. T. AUSTIN’, C I.E., ICS, 

Adviser, Government of Madras 

I gladly add my best wishes to the commemoration 
volume which is to mark the completion of Rajah Sir Anna- 
malai Chettiar s sixtieth year. The list of his benefactions 
is long and varied: in the great generosity shown towards 
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educational institutions and the welfare of women, he has 
taken the direction where help is so much needed. I wish 
the Rajah Sahib many more years of useful life. 


KEV . FATHER I*. CAKTY, S.J. 

The 61st birthday celebration oi Dr. Rajah Sir Anna- 
malai Chettiar ol Chettinad appeals to me not only as the 
worthy public recognition of tiie truly royal munificence of 
one ot india’s most dislmguisned sons and benefactors, but 
also as an event of national importance, occurring as it does 
at the very time when me world suiters, as it has rarely suf- 
fered before, from the mnuman machinations of ruthless 
malefactors. This horrifying background of fierce war and 
bloodshed involving in its destruction peaceful and harmless 
citizens even more than the armed forces, sets out by con- 
trast, as nothing else would, this admirable life of peaceful 
endeavour so generously and so unassumingly spent in the 
one object of doing good and being good to others and 
making people happy. 

The benefactions of Dr. Raj ah Sir Annamalai have be- 
come a household word not only in South India but in the 
North and in Burmah as well; and wnai, to my mind, makes 
their chief value is the high purpose which we discover be- 
hind each one of them. They are either charitable endow- 
ments seeking to relieve the misery of the poor, or religious 
endowments which clearly indicate his high spiritual motives 
and reveal that sense of service to man for God's sake which 
is so different from mere humanitarianism; — or, lastly, but 
not the least, educational endowments which he has spread 
so lavishly throughout the length and breadth of India and 
Burmah. If I stress this last proof of his genuinely gener- 
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ous and kindly heart it is because by his munificent largesses 
in this field he has shown the high value he sets on the pro- 
motion of education and learning in India. In this he is per- 
fectly right, since obviously a nation of illiterates is bound 
to lag behind in every form of improvement and progress. 
And though India cannot certainly be called an illiterate 
country when we consider the quality and the numbers of 
those of India’s sons who, in the field of learning and science, 
can proudly stand any comparison with those of other coun- 
tries, nevertheless the hundreds ci millions who si ill await 
their chance of receiving even a fairly adequate elementary 
education, reveal perhaps one of the chief factors which 
account for the slow march of all-round progress in India. 
For it is by the brains of its citizens that a nation ultimately 
develops and prospers. 

It is the peculiar merit of Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai to 
have keenly realized this fundamental need of India and to 
have come forward to meet it on so magnificent a scale. It 
is, moreover, a peculiar trait of his enlightened generosity 
that by the crowning foundation of the Annamalai University 
he has opened up . .. vio ui mgher learning and efficiency 
to many a poor student who, but for this institution and the 
free scholarships with which it is endowed, would have been 
unable to rise from their humble surroundings and to take 
place among the builders of India’s future. 

I feel deeply honoured to have been invited to associate 
myself with the many admirers of Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai 
in expressing in however imperfect a manner, my personal 
esteem, respect and admiration for him on this auspicious 
celebration. 
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THE MAHARAJAH OF COCHIN 

On the occasion of the Sastyabda-poorti of Dr. Rajah 
Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinad, I have great pleasure 
in wishing him many more years of happy and useful life. 

My son was a student of the University of which Rajah 
Sir Annamalai Chettiar Is the founder, and the glowing 
accounts he has given me of the University will ever remain 
fresh in my memory. 


KULAPA1HI Oil. J H COUSINS, 

Art Adviser to the Government of Travancore; 

Head of the Department of Fine Arts, University of Travancore 

I have watched the career of the Honourable the Rajah 
of Chettinad, with deep appreciation of the princely manner 
in which he put the material results of his genius in the 
affairs of the outer life into the creation of a great institution 
for the development of the powers of the inner life of the 
young men and women of South India. I have also be'en 
much gratified by his continued fostering of the Annamalai 
University, and trust that the institution will have the 
benefit of his guidance for many fruitful years to come. 


THE HON’BLE SIR MANECKJI B DADHABHOY, K.C.S.I., 
Bamstcr-at-Law, President, Council of State 

I am very glad to state that I had come in close contact 
with my friend Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Chetti- 
nad for many years in our capacity as members of the Coun- 
cil of State, and I had always entertained very high opinion 
of his business ability and his noble and spotless character. 
He was well respected by all the members of the Council of 
4 
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State and his debates in that House were full of information, 
sober thought and sound judgment. His business capacity 
is very much respected in the town and Presidency of 
Madras. He is an ornament of his community and I pray 
that he will be spared for many years to render good and 
substantial services to his country which for many years 
he has so faithfully discharged. 


PROFESSOR B B DEV. D Sc (LONDON), PIC.IBS., 
Presidenej College, Madras. 

The foundation of the Annamalai University the first 
real residential University in the South, through the vision 
and munificence of one single individual, is unique in the 
annals of education in this Presidency, and the beneficial 
work of the University with its high standard of efficiency 
is slowly becoming known throughout the country. 

My close association with the University even from its 
inception, and particularly with the Chemistry department 
which has been built up so efficiently by my friend Dr. S. N. 
Chakravarthi has made me familiar with the work of the 
Science Departments and particularly with the research 
activities in Chemistry and in Physics, which would do 
honour to any of the old Universities in this country. 

I send my best wishes for success of the celebrations of 
the event. 


LORD ERSKINE, G.C.I.E., M P . 

Ex-Governor of Madras. 

I send my best wishes to the Rajah of Chettinad on 
the occasion of his sixtieth birthday. The Annamalai 
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University will remain a lasting symbol of his love for 
learning and culture. The Tamil country should ever be 
grateful to Sir Annamalai as one of the leading educational 
benefactors of South India. May he be with us for many 
more years. 


PROFESSOR J. FRANCO, M.A , 

Presidency College, Madras 

It is extremely pleasing to me to render my tribute on 
the occasion of the celebration of the Shashtiabdapurthi 
(61st birthday), of the Rajah Saheb of Chettinad for the 
invaluable services he has rendered to the cause of higher 
education in this country. 

Apart from the traditional and free-handed generosity 
for which his family has been noted, his own benefactions 
for the relief of suffering, the uplift of the poor, the renova- 
tion of our ancient temples and the promotion of indigenous 
culture have been immense. Besides, one cannot but be 
struck with his pioneer achievement in a new and most fruit- 
ful direction, namely, the starting on a magnificient scale, 
of the first Unitary Residential University in South India. 
This is but the beginning of the realisation of the' idea of 
establishing Resideniial rather than merely Examining, 
^Universities, at the principal centres of culture, within the 
jurisdiction of the overgrown University of Madras and the 
Rajah Saheb deserves to be congratulated on taking the 
first step in this direction. 

It was on the sub-structure of the Sri Minakshi College 
at Chidambaram which the Rajah had started in 1920 and 
which had developed into a vigorous and popular Honours 
College, that the Annamalai University was founded. It 
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not only embodies ihe idea of a University of the Residen- 
tial type but also serves as a centre m which the genius of 
Tamil culture can be fostered. For over two decades the 
Rajah has assiduously watered and anxiously watched the 
tender plant that had been set in the soil of hallowed 
Chidambaram. The sapling has now become a big and leafy 
tree spreading its foliage over a number of branches 
of learning, one of which we may note with pride, is 
South Indian Music and another the depart ment devoted to 
the revival of Tamil Literature and Culture. 

The Rajah Saheb’s many-sided philanthropy has thus 
reached its acme in the Annamalai University. This will 
perhaps be the most serviceable and enduring of all his 
charities. It is, my sincere prayer that he may be long 
spared to us to see his woik thrive and prosper and if possi- 
ble, to render yet other valuable services to South India. 


MAHATMA GANDHI 

“I would wish the Rajah Saheb many a long year of 
useful service.” 


MR. V. V. GIRI, BAK-AT-LAW 

It is but right and fitting that the Annamalai Univer- 
sity is celebrating in a fitting manner the 60 th year of its 
great founder Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar. His many 
sided charities are well-known throughout India and have 
earned the esteem of his fellow countrymen. My esteemed 
father the late Mr. V. V. Jogiah Pantulu, and myself have 
known the Rajah Saheb for nearly two decades and we 
always appreciated his services to the country. His sacrifice 
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for establishing the University will ever be remembered. I 
wish the Rajah Sahib long life, happiness and prosperity to 
continue his great work of putting the University on a sound 
basis. 


THE HOJPBLE SIR MAURICE GWYER, K C B., K C.S.I., 

Chief Justice of India and Vice-Chancellor, Delhi University 

The princely benefactions of Rajah Sir Annamalai 
Chettiar of Chettinad are known over the whole of India, 
and it is difficult to say which we have admired the more, 
the magnificence of his gifts or the breadth of his sympa- 
thies, for no good cause has ever appealed to him in vain. 
Education owes him an inestimable debt, not only for what 
he himself has done, great though that is, but for the noble 
example which he has set to others. 

It is not given to many men at their Shashtiabdapurthi 
to look back on a life so full of liberality and beneficence ; 
and all those who labour in the field of education will join 
in offering their most hearty' congratulations to the Rajah 
Saheb upon this anniversary and their earnest prayers that 
he may live to enjoy many more years of happiness and 
welldoing. 


MR. A. A. HAYLES. 

Editor. Madras Mail. 

Nearly a hundred years divide Annamalai Chettiar 
from Pachaiyappa, but it is significant that the century 
which opened with the founding of a school and college by 
one great South Indian should have closed with the esta- 
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blishment by another of a university. Rajah Sir Anna- 
malai Chettiar will be best remembered for I he university 
which bears his name, but that only partially represents his 
benevolence. From the temples he has built or renovated 
and endowed for the benefit 0 f his fellow religionists to the 
hospitals and other public institutions, big or small, that he 
has supported his charity has flowed into many channels, 
helping those less favourably circumstanced than himself. 

A genial, wise and uncommonly shrewd personality, 
Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar has made friends in many 
places and in different walks of life. They join his col- 
leagues and fellow-workers in wishing him continued hap- 
piness and prosperity. 


THE HON'BLE KHAN BAHADUR SIR MD. AZIZUL HUQUE. 

CI.E BL.ML.A., 

Vice-Chancellor. Calcutta University 

On the happy day when the Hon’ble The Rajah of 
Chettinad. the Pro-Chancellor of the Annamalai University 
completes his sixtieth year I recall the great service which 
he has rendered to the cause of education and social wel- 
fare of the people of the province of Madras. The Anna- 
malai University stands most pre-eminently as the monu- 
ment of his great work. He has given a new incentive to 
the cultural life of the people cf the Annamalai area and 
I am sure that a time will corne when under the auspices 
of the University, Annamalai will stand second to none 
in the cultural progress of India. The Rajah has been 
closely associated with many aspects of public life and the 
people all over India must always feel gratitude for all 
that he has done for the people of this country. 
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THE RT. llON’BLE SIR AKBAR I1YDARI, KT., P.C. LL.D. D.C.L., 
President, H.E.H. The Nizam’s Executive Council 

I have had the privilege of knowing Dr. Rajah Sir 
Annanialai Chettiar for a number of years and of being 
aware of the great charities dispensed by him for public 
benefit and utility, the most monumental endowment being 
the Annamalai University itself which derives its name from 
its most generous donor. The example set by this great 
philanthropist is one which may well be copied by others 
who have the good fortune of possessing wealth and the 
spirit and the heart to use it for the benefit of mankind. 


AMIN -UL-MULK SIR MIRZA M ISMAIL, K.C.I.E., O.B.E 

It is with genuine pleasure that I avail myself of this 
opportunity to convey my hearty felicitations to Rajah Sir 
Annamalai Chettiar on the completion of his sixtieth year, 
and to wish him many years of happiness and usefulness to 
his fellow-citizens. 

Sir Annamalai Chettiar’s record as a philanthropist is 
one of which any man may be proud. As the Founder of 
the Annamalai University, his name will ever be remem- 
bered. That University will stand for all time as the 
noblest record of his munificence and his public spirit. 

A most obliging friend, a generous host, a successful 
business man, Sir Annamalai is a most prominent and popu- 
lar figure in the social and commercial life of this Province. 

Let me wish him once more every good fortune in the 
years to come. 
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SIR FREDERICK JAMES, M.L.A. 

I co un t it a privilege to send a message for the Com- 
memoration Volume to be presented to Dr. Rajah Sir 
Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinad on his 61 st birthday. 

Few men acquire great riches; fewer still use those 
riches for the common weal. The Rajah has done both. 
He must indeed be a happy man when he contemplates the 
many monuments of his generosity — and particularly the 
spectacle of that University which was founded and 
endowed by him, and so fittingly perpetuates his name. 

Titles have rightly been bestowed upon the Rajah; but 
I have no doubt that on this day his heart will be warmed, 
not by their decorative dignity but by the gratitude and 
affection of all classes in his and succeeding generations. 

When I wish him many happy returns of his birLhday 
anniversary, it is not the usual formal greeting. It 
expresses the sincere wish of one of his many friends that 
he may long be spared to continue his charitable activi- 
ties and to share, with his family, the satisfaction and re- 
ward of years of distinguished public service. 

SIR COWASJI JEHANGIR 

In any part of the world to find a man who devotes his 
wealth to discriminating charities, bringing great institu- 
tions into existence for the benefit of his fellow subjects, is 
rare. Such a man is Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar, 
whom the whole of India in general, and the Madras Pro- 
vince in particular, will congratulate on his 61 st birthday. 
He will ever be remembered in his Province as the Founder 
of a great University and as a great patron of Art and 
Learning. 
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Young men of the Province of Madras will for genera- 
tions be grateful to the man who helped to educate them. 
May all the educational institutions founded by him help to 
produce Indians who will be an honour to their country. 

It is a pleasure to know the Rajah Saheb personally, a 
most unassuming man who, having amassed a fortune, 
delights in helping those who are not so fortunate as himself. 
May he continue to add to the good works that have distin- 
guished his whole career. 


THE HON’BLE Slil BARON JAYATILAKA 

Minister for Home Affairs & Leader of the State Council, Ceylon 

I have been invited to associate myself with the cele- 
brations which the Annamalai University proposes to hold 
m connection with the sixty-first birthday of Sir Anna- 
malai Chettiar, the Founder and Pro-Chancellor of the 
University. I respond with sincere pleasure, and send this 
brief message in order to express my high appreciation of 
the great services Sir Annamalai Chettiar has rendered to 
his country, notably in the sphere of education. 

Last December it was my good fortune to visit the 
Annamalai University and see for myself the magnificent 
work that is being done in that unique institution. Dur- 
ing that visit I had also the opportunity of gaining some 
idea of the generous liberality with which Sir Annamalai 
is maintaining religious and charitable institutions in that 
part of the country. 

“Data jagati durlabhah” (a giver is rare in this world) 
is an ancient and true saying. Sir Annamalai Chettiar has 
by his munificence earned the right to be enrolled among 
5 
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those rare beings who spend their wealth nobly for the wel- 
fare of humanity. 


MR. T. J. KEDAR, B.A., LL B., M.L.A , 

Vice-Chancellor, Nagpur University 

It is with the greatest pleasure that I associate myself 
in the celebration of the Diamond Jubilee of the Founder 
Pro-Chancellor of the Annamalai University. 

Unique among the educational benefactions in modern 
India, the princely donation of the Hon ole itajah Dr. Sir 
S. R. IVI. Annamalai Chettiar oi Chettmad laid the iounda- 
tion of a new teaching University in India. And it has been 
given to him, as it has been given to tew, to nurse and brmg 
up the most favourite child of his own charity and Lo set 
it going on the path of progress under his paternal guid- 
ance. 

May the noble Rajah live a hundred years and may his 
great example inspire others and bear thousandfold fruit ! 


DIWAN BAHADUR R V. KRISHNA AYYAB, C.I E , 
Additional Secictary to the Uo\ eminent of Madras, Public Department 

I am glad that the Annamalai University is intending 
to celebrate the Sashtiabdhapoorthi of its Founder-Pro- 
Chancellor. It is very meet that it should do so. The 
attainment of the Sixtieth year is an auspicious event in 
the life of every Hindu ; but in the case of the Rajah of 
Chettinad, who has dedicated such a substantial part of his 
wealth as he has done for the benefit of the Annamalai 
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University, the event is one for national celebration and 
jubilation. 

The name of the Rajah of Chettinad will be promi- 
nent in the roll of the honoured names of great Kings, 
Noblemen and others who have encouraged learning and 
Arts. In one sense, his work is greater than that of many of 
them, as he has not been content merely with patronising 
one or more individual poets or musicians, but has created 
a whole University wilh its many-sided activities which in 
course of time would bring forth a whole host of poets, 
philosophers, economists, scientists, musicians and leaders 
of men. 

The Rajah of Chetlinad is an example of what is 
expected of rich and wealthy men in these days. Though 
the inheritor of a vast fortune, he is one who has not been 
content to sit idle and enjoy himself, but his life has been a 
great example of active work, diligence and devotion to 
duty. 

Even as regards this University, but for his persever- 
ence and resolve, it would not have come into being. After 
its .coming into existence, the constant care and attention 
he has been bestowing on il s welfare and progress are truly 
remarkable. 

His original endowments and gifts to the University 
which are already fabulous have constantly been added to, 
every time when the University was in need of help. 

But the University is no longer the Rajah’s property 
but is a national institution specially intended for the 
benefit of the Tamil land. It is the duty of all of us to see 
that the institution does not languish for want of support 
and that it becomes truly and in effect a magnificent 
Temrle of Learning for the whole of the Tamil land. 
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Chidambaram is situated in the heart of the Tamil 
country. It is known in our ancient books as the 
centre of the Universe. It has hoary traditions of learn- 
ing; but the glory of the ancient traditions of this town 
will, I hope, be nothing as compared with the glory which 
ought to be its future. 

Being a Residential University, it has special 
facilities to enable the students tc leam the greatest of 
all Arts, and so far as India is concerned, also the most diffi- 
cult of all Arts, namely, the ail of living together. It can not 
only help in the creation of a cultured and intelligent 
society, but to build up a fraternity which will replace the 
strife of classes by social peace. 

Now that an Andhra University has come into ex- 
istence for the Andhradesa, a Ti'avancore University for 
the Malayalam speaking peonies, a Mysore University for 
the Kannada-speaking people, this University must be 
treated by the Tamilians as the embodiment of their aspira- 
tions and the realisation of their unity. 

It is the prayer of every citizen in this Province 
that the Raja of Chettinad will be spared to us for many 
many years to come and that he and his children and chil- 
dren’s children will be happy and prosperous from genera- 
tion to generation. 


SIR ALLADI KRISHNASWAMI AYYAR B A , B L , 

Advocate General, Madras 

I rejoice in the opportunity that you have so kindly 
afforded me to send my most cordial and affectionate 
greetings to Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai, Chettiar, the 
Founder and Pro-Chancellor of the University on his 61 st 
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birthday. The event represents according to our Hindu 
notions a significant mile-stone in one’s life and it is singu- 
larly appropriate that the University which he founded and 
has been nursing with such devotion should organise the 
celebration with felicite’ and goodwill. 

The Annamalai University is by far the most outstand- 
ing contribution to the cause of University education by 
any private benefactor in this part of India. To the Rajah 
of Chettinad belongs the credit of giving a new direction 
to the well-known philanthropy and the public spiritedness 
of the NaltukoUni Chettiar community. Not content with 
founding the University the Rajah has been taking a sustain- 
ed, livin'* and parental interest in the work of the University 
and has added largely to the original foundation by the 
institution of n«w scholarships and studentships. 

It is not without significance that the University is 
located in the heart of the Tamil country sanctified by the 
shrine of Lord Sri Nataraja, “ The Kovil ” of Saivite 
Literature. At Chidambaram Patanjali and Vyagrapadha 
performed their great tapas and Nandanar in later times 
attained his beatitude. I have no doubt that Sanskrit and 
Tamil culture will radiate from this University and that 
votaries of science and humanities will gather within its 
walls and spread knowledge to the different parts of India. 

It is my fervent hope and prayer that the Rajah may be 
long spared in health and happiness to be of service to the 
country and to the cause of education, that the institution 
which he has founded and nursed may grow from strength 
to strength and that from its walls may go forth men and 
women filled with the sense of the text of the great Upani- 
shad. 
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Om. From the unreal lead me to the Real. 
From darkness lead me to Light. 
From death lead me to Immortality. 


MB. V. N. KUDUVA, M.A., I.C.S., 

Collector, South Arcot, 

For generations. Nagarathars have been well-known 
for their charities. The temples renovated and en- 
dowed by them are innumerable, and they are by no 
means confined to the Tamil Nad. A healthily conserva- 
tive community, their charit ; p<=. while they are extensive, 
had till recent Iv a tendencv to run in time-honoured and 
traditional grooves It was given to the Raiah Sir Anna- 
malai Chettiar of Chettinad the auspicious occasion of whose 
sixtvfirst birthday has evoked expressions of gratitude from 
his countrymen, to strike a new channel of philanthropy by 
devoting a considerable portion of his wealth to the creation 
of a new University which perpetuates his name. 

Chidambaram is singularly fortunate to have attracted 
the attention of the Fateh Sifub’s family and to have been 
the recipient of them benefactions. For over three genera - 
tions, members of his family have spent a fortune in the 
stupendous task of renovation of the great Sabhanayaka 
shrine including the rebuilding ef the gopurams, manta- 
oams, and fine-pillared corridors of the inner enclosures of 
the Sri Nataraja Temple, a shrine which was for over fifteen 
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centuries a great, centre of South Indian culture, 
which attracted the devotion of the Chola Kings and a 
large number of saints, philosophers and poets who have 
left an indelible mark and shaped the culture of the Tamil 
people. The action of the Rajah Sahib in completely and 
effectively renovating the dilapidated shrine of Sri Govinda- 
raja is characteristic of his catholicity of mind in view of the 
age-long disputes between ihe followers of the Vaishnavite 
and Saivite faiths which had marred the harmony of the 
great shrine. Chidambaram has also to be specially grateful 
to the Rajah Sahib’s elder brother, the late Dewan Bahadur 
Ramaswami Chettiar, for its two great amenities, a flourish- 
ing High School which provides for the education of its 
youth, and its protected water-supply which has to a large 
extent minimised the ravages of cholera and filaria. 

The nucleus of the University, Sri Minakshi College 
was founded by Hie Rajah Sahib in 1920, and by rapid and 
successive stages, it has been developed into a University of 
a unitary teacmng and residential type which is unique in 
South India. I'he purpose and aims of this University in 
the words of the Rajah Sahib are "to embody and work for 
the synthesis of the great cultures of the East and the West 
which is the prime task of our country and her educational 
institutions at this hour.” Provision has been made for re- 
search, and a unique feature of this University is a well- 
endowed faculty of oriental studies including a school for the 
training of the youth in the art of Carnatic and Tamil music. 

The University is still in the stage of development, and 
it is essential for its development as a residential University 
that its authorities should endeavour to promote the social 
and corporate life of its students in a healthy manner. One 
of the objects of its Founder Pro-Chancellor is to satisfy, 
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after the inauguration of the Mysore and Andhra Universi- 
ties, the desire of the people of the Tamil Nad to have a Uni- 
versity of their own. It is therefore natural that educa- 
tion should be imparted in a manner to promote the highest 
ethical and cultural wealth of the Tamil race. It is hoped 
that this University will build up a healthy and noble tra- 
dition and give scope for the full expression of the Tamil 
genius without restricting it to the barriers of provincia- 
lism. 


THE HONBLE SIR LIONEL LEACH, 

Chief Justice of the Madras High Court 

The Sixtieth anniversary of the birth oi Dr. Rajah Sir 
Annamalai Chettiar oi Cneiunad, the Founder and Pro- 
Chancellor of the Annamalai University provides a lining 
opportunity -lor me members of the University 10 acknow- 
ledge the deep debt of gia.->,uae which they owe to him. The 
debt is not, however, conhned to the members oi uie Uni- 
versity. It is a debt which all in South India owe. l'ne 
public benefactions of Dr. Rajah Sir Annaxnaiai Ciiettia. 
have been many, but the greatest benefaction of all has been 
the foundation of the Annamalai University. It is impossi- 
ble to conceive of a more useful object to which wealth 
could be devoted m times of peace. 

It may not be possible to express adequately in words 
the gratitude whicii is fell for the magnificent public spirit 
which the Founder has shown, but the feeling of gratitude 
is there and all will join in offering him their sincere con- 
gratulations on this happy occasion and in the prayer that 
he be granted many more years of life to watch and aid the 
development of the University which he has founded. 
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THE HON’BLE NAWAB MAHDI YAR JUNG BAHADUR, M.A., (OXON), 
Vice-Chancellor, Osmania University and Educational Member, 
Hyderabad, Dcccan. 

The foundation and munificent endowment of the 
great Annamalai University by its Founder Pro-Chancellor, 
the Hon’ble Rajah of Chettmad, has marked him as a true 
benefactor of his country. The University will be a peren- 
nial fountain of learning, to which the youth of India will 
come in great numbers and drink deep of the springs for 
generations to come. On this the 60th Anniversary of the 
birthday of the Founder, thousands of his grateful country- 
men join in paying him a tribute of admiration for his pious 
and selfless act of which the Annamalai University is an 
enduring monument. 


MR. R P MASANI, M.A., 

Vice-Chancellor, University of Bombay 

I am very glad to hear that it is proposed by your Uni- 
versity to celebrate the completion of 60 years of the life of 
the Hon’ble the Rajah of Chettinad, Founder Pro-Chancellor 
of the Annamalai University, and that as a part of the cele- 
brations it is proposed to present a Commemoration Volume 
to the Rajah Saheb on the 28th September 1941. You are 
thereby honouring one who has taken a very keen interest 
in the promotion of higher education and rendered it possi- 
ble by his munificent donation to found a residential 
university, I have much pleasure in sending to your Univer- 
sity, and through you to the Rajah Saheb also, my cordial 
greetings and best wishes. 

e 
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SIR CHUNILAL V MEHTA. K.C S.I , 

Bombay 

I consider it a privilege to be asked to send a message 
to be incorporated m the Commemoration Volume that it 
is proposed to present to Dr. Rajah bir Annamalai Chettiar 
of Chettinad on his completing his Sixtieth year. It is a 
happy thought on this occasion to recognise the many 
extremely valuable services that Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai 
has rendered to the Southern Presidency, to the cause of 
Education and to Hindu Religion, and its Shastras. His 
charities have been on a piincely scale and have been both 
catholic and enlightened The founding of the splendid 
University in Annamalainagar both Teaching and Residen- 
tial will be a lasting monument to the public spirit and 
generosity of Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar and of his 
distinguished family, as lasting as the famous temples of 
Chidambaram which he has renovated at great cost. That 
Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar will be long spared to 
continue his useful public services and his generous chari- 
ties for many years to come must be the fervent hope of 
every friend and well-wisher of his. 


THE REV JOHN K MILLER, M A., D.D., 

White Lodge, Coonoor, The Nilgiris, S India 

It is with real pleasure that I add my tribute and 
hearty congratulations to Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar 
of Chettinad, whose friendship I have enjoyed for more 
than thirty years, on having completed sixty years of life so 
satisfactorily for himself and others. 
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To few has it been given and made possible to do so 
much for others as he has done and I hope he may live for 
many more years to do even greater service for humanity. 

In 1910 it was my privilege to help in preparing him and 
his nephew the late Sir M. C. T. Muthiah Chettiar, for a visit 
to Europe and to the coronation of our late good King 
George the Fifth and to accompany them on the voyage 
and trip through Europe. 

This visit I am sure did much in awaking these gentle- 
men to a realisation of India’s needs to their own ability to 
help meet them and our Madras Presidency has benefited 
greatly from their gifts and public service. 

In 1913 a gift from the then Rao Bahadur Annamalai 
Chettiar made possible a hostel for our Pasumalai Normal 
Training School and a few years later he gave a generous 
donation towards our fund for the installing of our water and 
Electric lighting plant and he has since given to other good 
causes at Pasumalai. 

It was also the privilege of Mrs. Miller and myself to 
assist him in entertaining at his Chettinad home three of our 
Madras Presidency Governors, beginning, with H. E. The 
Right Honourable Lord Pen •'land and on these occasions to 
see the laying of foundation stones for numerous schools and 
hospitals in Chettinad. 

I have watched with interest the work of Dr. Rajah Sir 
Annamalai and of his children, who are following in his steps 
and finding ample opportunity for service of mankind. 

With every good wish for a long and happy life for him- 
self and family I subscribe myself as one who is his true and 
loyal friend. 
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SIR B. L M1TTER. Kt , K.C S I., M A., B L . BAR-AT-LAW, 
Advocate General of India, 

Possession of wealth may be a blessing or a curse. In 
India material wealth has never been given the dominant 
value which it possesses in western civilization. Here the 
value is measured by the use made of it. The place of the 
owner of wealth in society is conditioned by the extent to 
which he regards his ownership as a trust. Rajah Sir 
Annamalai has always acted up to the Indian ideal and. 
hence, the high estimation in which he is held by his coun- 
trymen. He has used his great wealth for the spread of edu- 
cation, relief of distress and other acts of charity. I recall 
an occasion when I appealed to him for help to Lady Irwin 
Girls’ School at Simla and Delhi. He said little, but, m 
about an hour’s time, I received from him a cheque in five 
figures. The amount so generously given formed the 
nucleus of a building fund. The school now possesses a 
magnificent building and it is one of the foremost educational 
institutions in New Delhi for the benefit of Indian girls of 
all provinces and all communities. I have known Rajah Sir 
Annamalai for many years and I know how completely he 
is inspired by the Indian ideal of the union of Lakshmi and 
Saraswati. I offer my hearty fob citations on his completing 
his sixtieth year. 


DR. MARIA MONTESSORI 

I have heard of the great efforts of the Hon’ble 
Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar has made in favour of educa- 
tion in this country. Myself, as a pioneer of education and 
as the opener of a new field of discoveries, am deeply mov- 
ed by those who open the possibilities to human beings of 
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obtaining the development which should be due to every 
human spirit. To him, therefore, I convey my congratula- 
tions on the attainment of his Sixtieth Birthday. I hope 
that his life may last long and that his figure may long 
remain an example to the rest and a living monument of 
those who have deserved well from India and from the rest 
of humanity. 


BEV. L. D. MURPHY, S.J., 

Principal. Loyola College, Madras 

It gives me great pleasure to have this opportunity of 
adding my voice to the general chorus of congratulations to 
Rajah Sir S. R. M. Annamalai Chettiar. It is easy without 
exaggeration to speak in terms of high praise of the Rajah’s 
manysided character, with its lotus-like development against 
a background of utter simplicity of life. Success sits lightly 
on his shoulders and the black care which the poet Horace 
foretells for such eminence as the Rajah has attained can 
never be his familiar. Its approach would be denied by the 
royal spirit of lavish generosity which has been so constant a 
companion in all his undertakings. Religion, Education and 
the poor are his special beneficiaries and together they form 
a strong buckler to protect him from harm. May God grant 
him many years of useful life for their benefit. 


MR. S. MUHAMMAD HUSAYN NAINAR, M.A., LL.B., (ALIGARH), 

Ph.D. (LONDON), 

University of Madras 

Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinad, in 
whose honour this volume is issued on the occasion of his 
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sixtieth birthday is known throughout India and Greater 
India as the founder of the Annamalai University and also 
a n um ber of charitable institutions. The Tamilnad, in 
particular, can never fcrgct this magnificent and liberal 
patron of learning who has made Chidambaram a centre 
of light and leading. Although there are several munificent 
men in this great country, the Rajah Sahib, is, I think, 
the first person to specially pay attention to the promotion 
of learning on modern lines by founding a University which 
is named after him. 

The Rajah Sahib has shown a rare devotion to Dravi- 
dian languages and culture. At a critical time in the his- 
tory of the Tamil language he has come to its rescue. He 
has endowed special prize*' - for the study of Tamil and has 
thus inaugurated a new era of Tamil learning. 

The Rajah Sahib’s beneficence is so great that many 
towns and cities derive advantage from his charity. His 
charities stand out as a brilliant example of what a single 
individual with his own unaided resources can achieve. He 
i c imbued with a spirit of such great self-sacrifice as is rarely 
met with in a man. 

South India may well feej proud that it has produced 
such a noteworthy person who has done so much to quicken 
the intellectual life of this part of India. May he live long 
and continue to provide facilities for the development of 
culture and enlightenment. 


PROFESSOR K A NILAKANTA SASTR1, M.A., 

University of Madras 

I was for some time closely associated with some of the 
numerous benefactions which have made the Rajah’s name a 
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household word in South India; and I had many opportuni- 
ties of observing and admiring his great qualities of indus- 
try, clearness of mind, far-sightedness and, most import- 
ant of all, promptness in well-doing. I have the pleasantest 
recollections of my association with the Rajah Sahib who 
in building up a great educational institution conceived 
policy on large and generous lines and gave his Principal 
and staff the widest academic and administrative freedom 
in carrying it out. 

I wish him many years of life full of happiness to him- 
self and his family and of service to the country. 


MR il C PAP WORTH, M.A., I E.S., O.B E., 

Principal, Presidency College, Madras 

I greatly appreciate the invitation to write a short tri- 
bute on the occasion of the sixtieth birthday of Rajah Sir 
Annamalai Chettiar of Chettmad, Founder and Pro-Chan- 
cellor of Annamalai University. I do so with special plea- 
sure, as it has been my privilege to be a member of Anna- 
malai University from its foundation. 

Many colleges in English universities and many univer- 
sities in America owe their foundation to private benefac- 
tors. In some cases these foundations assumed and still 
retain the name of the benefactor as their title; in other 
cases, especially in some oi the older foundations, the origi- 
nal name has given place to another dedication. In India 
the Rajah Saheb of Chettinad has the honour of being 
a pioneer in this munificent work, for it was his bounty plac- 
ed at the disposal of the State which made possible the 
foundation of the University which bears his name. 
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All educationists and all who prize the inestimable 
benefits of knowledge and sound learning will remember his 
munificence with gratitude, and offer him their felicitations 
at the ensuing commemoration of his birthday. 


THE RAJAH OF PARLAKLMEDI 

It gives me profound pleasure to offer my hearty con- 
gratulations to Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Chetti- 
nad on the occasion of his Sashtipurthi, the completion of 
a period of life unique with abundant feelings of philan- 
thropy and rare aptitude for the creation of colossal chan- 
ties like the Annamalai University. May God spare him for 
many more years with blessings of prosperity and healthy 
life to do further useful service to our great country INDIA 
and her people. 


THE MAHARAJAH OF PITHAPURAM 

I have known my dear friend the Rajah of Chettinad 
for a very long time. A gentleman of charming manners, 
he makes his visitors reel quite at home from the outset. It 
is indeed a pleasure to converse with him. His hospitality 
is proverbial. Possessing business talents of an extraordi- 
narily high order he works hard day and night. That he 
should work so assiduously, though endowed by Providence 
with immense wealth, is truly praiseworthy. This is a 
quality worth acquiring, as it enables one to spend more 
money for charitable purposes. His manifold philanthropic 
activities cover a very wide and varied field. He thus sets 
a noble example. The most outstanding of his charities is, 
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of course, the famous Annamalai University. He has been 
rendering meritorious services to the country. Many are 
the poor that are benefited by the munificence of this gene- 
rous Rajah. Most heartily do I congratulate my esteemed 
friend on this auspicious occasion of his “Shastipurti”. May 
God grant him long life, happiness and prosperity! 


KUNWAR SIR JAGADISH PRASAD, KCS.I, Cl E., O BE., LL.D. 

Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinad is one 
of those rare men in India who have used their riches for the 
benefit of iheir fellow men. He is the founder of the only 
Unitary, Teaching and Residential University in South 
India, the Annamalai University of Annamalainagar. Other 
educational, charitable, religious and social institutions 
have benefited largely from his open-hearted generosity. 

It is right and proper that his countrymen should do 
him honour not only as a munificent benefactor of learning 
but as setting a worthy example to others of the right use 
of great wealth. 

I join with others in wishing him many more years of 
beneficent service to his province and country. 


H. H THE RAJAH OF PUDUKOTTAI 

On such an occasion as the 61st Birthday of one who 
has so notably benefited Tamilnad as Rajah Sir Annamalai 
Chettiar, it gives me great pleasure — as Ruler-to-be of the 
only Tamil State — to send a message to the Vice-Chancellor 
of the splendid University which Sir Annamalai’s generous 

munificence brought into being. 

7 
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Many a Pudukkottian already has reason to bless the 
name of the Rajah Saheb and his now famous institution, 
and doubtless thousands mere will do so. So it is in their 
name as well as my own that I send my sincere wishes for 
the continued prosperity and happiness both of the Founder 
and of his foundation. 


SIR S. RADHAKRISUNAN. M A .D LITT . LL I) . F.B.A , 
Vice-Chancellor, Benares Hindu University 

I am glad to know that your Pro-Chancellor the Hon’ble 
Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar, Rajah of Chettinad, will be 
completing his Sixty years on the 28th of September, 1941. 
The only University in the country founded by a single 
individual is yours. And for years it has been doing very 
valuable work. I have no doubt that the Rajah Saheb will 
continue to take an affectionate interest in the institution. I 
wish him many years of useful and happy life. 


MIUZA MD. RAFI 
Uarrister-at-Law. Rangoon 

I beg to send from Burma a message of congratulation 
to Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar on his completing the 
60th year of his life. The Rajah’s name is remembered with 
respect in this country where many educational institutions 
have benefited by his gifts. In India his charities have been 
simply colossal. The Annamalai University alone, which 
constitutes a landmark in the history of education in South 
India, will for ever remain a monument to his kingly gene- 
rosity, his love of culture, his ardent desire for the spread of 
education, more enduring than any commemorative present 
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that we may offer him. We are not all bom for great things, 
but let us not deny ourselves the greatness of appreciating 
things that are great. May the Rajah live long will be the 
prayer of all his friends and admirers among whom I count 
myself, on this happy occasion. 

MR. C. RAJAGOPALACHARI, B.A. B.L., 

Ex- Chief Minister, Madras 

I appreciate the courtesy that prompted you to send 
me intimation of the Sashtipurti celebration of Sir Anna- 
malai. My son forwarded me your letter. To the numer- 
ous messages and greetings that will surely grace the 
pages of the Commemoration Volume, let me add a sincere 
tribute from one of his own generation, whom wide-gaping 
differences in political creed and practice have not prevented 
from appreciating the outstanding ability and virtues of the 
Rajah. But for the unfortunate abnormality of our national 
status and the struggles imposed on us. who can doubt but 
Sir Annamalai Chettiar would have been to all of us one of 
the safest and most successful leaders in our public life? I 
first met him twenty-two years ago when I was in the fever 
of the newly-discovered creed cf Non-Co-operation and I 
remember how deeply I was impressed by the manner in 
which he took my answer to his renuest for a vote in the 
Council of State elections That impression has continued 
unmodified by anything that has happened since then. In 
him we can see one who knows by instinct how to move 
among men of differing views, how to be big and powerful 
yet preserve untarnished one’s courtesy and humility of 
mind and speech, how to be a gentleman in the difficult 
sense of the term. I join his other friends in congratulat- 
ing him on the jubilee day and send up the wish and prayer 
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that all his virtues may flourish in the younger men that 
wait to reach his age, round about him in Chettinad. 


RAO BAHADUR M. C. RAJAH, M L A 

I am glad the Diamond Jubilee of Rajah Sir Annamalai 
Chettiar is to be celebrated in a worthy manner. Not 
merely because he is a Rajah or a Knight but because he is a 
great man who is also a good man. Greatness and goodness 
do not always go together. There arc many great men, men 
who make a great impression on the public mind, but in 
whom goodness is not very conspicuous — goodness of heart, 
goodness of disposition, a desire to do good to others and to 
find their own happiness in the happiness of others. It is the 
presence of these moral quel. ties in a man who has immense 
means and opportunities cf doing good which distinguishes 
Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar from other rich men. It is 
not enough to own riches: what makes riches a blessing is to 
know how to use it for the good of others. This knowledge 
Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar possesses in an abundant 
quantity. I remember how before making an endowment 
which constitutes the foundation of the Annamalai Univer- 
sity he consulted more than one Educationist, Indian and 
European, and discussed details with them so that the 
money he invested might prove most beneficial — might bear 
fruit, tenfold, thirtyfold and a hundredfold. It is this pain- 
staking thoughtfulness, so characteristic of the man, which 
endears him to all who know him There is so much self-for- 
getful dignity about the man that his benefactions seem a 
natural expression of his inner disposition, and are acceptable 
as such. We have all heard the saying “Noblesse oblige.” 
Nobility has its obligations and responsibilities. This is 
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applicable not only to mere titular nobility but also to 
wealth and influence which when properly used make a 
man truly noble. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar takes his 
rank with Tata, the founder of the Tata family who earned 
money through business but used that money for the 
benefit of his people and his country. In establishing the 
Annamalai University, Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar has 
given an impetus to the progress of education in Tamil Nad 
which will continue for endless generations. In this 
stream of educational progress we of the Depressed Classes 
will be caught up and carried to new realms of happiness 
and prosperity for which we shall ever remember Sir Anna- 
malai Chettiar as a real benefactor of our co mm unity. 

I have compared Sir Annamalai Chettiar to Tata. Per- 
haps a more appropriate and closer analogy and nearer home 
is to be found in Pachaiappa the founder of Pachaiappa 
Charities. This gentleman also earned and amassed a large 
amount of wealth, and endowed it all for the good of the peo- 
ple as religious benefactions, in the shape of free feeding 
and temple worship. These benefactions only fed the 
priests and did not bring any return of lasting good to the 
people at large. Certain wise men, however, of a later 
generation realised the comparative fruitfulness and barren- 
ness of these charities, and rescued a portion of the funds for 
the purpose of educating the people. Thus we have the 
Pachaiappa Schools in Madras, Conjeevaram, Chidambaram 
and other places, and among these Pachaiappa’s College 
stands as a prominent monument of his charitable disposi- 
tion. 

But Sir Annamalai Chettiar did not require the wisdom 
of a later generation to direct his benefactions. He has had 
not only the heart to give but also the head to direct his 
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gifts into fruitful channels so that they may irrigate the 
homes and happiness of thousands of people in the country. 
The application of charities to Educational Institutions is 
like introducing electric lighting and electric power into a 
District. 

Sir Annamalai Chettiar’s community was always noted 
for making large benefactions but these had for generations 
taken the form of building temples and choultries and feed- 
ing pilgrims on festival occasions. And it was only in 
recent times that some of them under the influence of 
enlightened public opinion added the starling and financing 
of schools to the list of their benefncl ions while still the chief 
item of their charitable dispositions was in the direction of 
religious endowments In Sir Annamalai Chettiar’s own 
family some younger members endowed local schools which 
are conducted in their names. But it was given to Sir 
Annamalai Chettiar to conceive a larger project which will 
cover the needs of the whole presidency and benefit genera- 
tion after generation and become part and parcel of the 
intellectual moral and spiritual legacy of this presidency. 
His is not a one-sided endowment intended to benefit one 
community rather than another. In keeping with the 
spirit of the times and needs of the country the doors of the 
Annamalai University are thrown open to students of 
all communities: and on its staff and council are 
men belonging to Brahmin, Non-Brahmin Hindu, Christian 
and Mohammedan communities. This is in keeping with 
the largeness of heart and the breadth of vision of its 
founder. 

It is not without significance that the University is in 
a holy city, sacred to the memory of the Panchama Saint 
Nandanar. To me this circumstance is an augury of the 
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bright future which awaits my community. Sir Annamalai 
Chettiar’s name will go down in history associated with the 
moral, social and intellectual progress of the co mmun ity of 
which Saint Nandanar was the Prophet and shining star. 


SIR SHUI RAM, 

New Delhi 

A handsome tribute was once paid to Baron Rothschild 
that needy Jews some Unite prayed to God but more oiten 
wrote to the Rothschilds, 'the tribute will apply better to 
Rajah Sir Annamalai Cheitiar, as no deserving social cause 
has ever appealed to him in vain. His munificent chanties 
to religious and educational institutions have been instru- 
mental in reviving our great cultural hentage as represent- 
ed in Sanskrit and Tamil philosophical works, in music and 
in other arLs. He is a true Rajah, one who has endeared 
himself with the public as the prince of givers. The many 
beneficent institutions which he has founded in India, 
Burma and Ceylon are standing monuments of his philan- 
thropy and of his desire to serve his fellow-men. May the 
Rajah Saheb be spared long to continue his elevating acti- 
vities, is a prayer which will be echoed by thousands of his 
countrymen. 


sot C. V. RAMAN, KT., F.R.S , M A., Ph.D., Hon. D.Sc., Hon. LL-D-, 

Nobel Laureate, 

Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore 

A unique place in the esteem and affection of his 
countrymen has been established for himself by Dr. Rajah 
Sir Annamalai Chettiar by his unparalleled services to the 
cause of learning, culture and religion in Southern India for 
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over a quarter of a century. Generations yet unborn will 
have cause to feel grateful to him for the opportunities ho 
has created for the acquisition of the knowledge, alike of the 
East and of the West, by the youth of Tamilnad. He has 
saved for posterity the highest traditions of our language 
and our music and ensured their permanence by liansnns- 
sion from teacher to the taught in the institutions created by 
his princely benefactions. In the Annamalai University, 
he has established a centre of learning of a distinctive kind 
whose achievements have justly been a cause of pride to his 
countrymen and which will keep his name and fame green 
for all time. We rejoice that he has reached the sixtieth 
year of his age in full enjoyment of his health and strength. 
We pray that he may long be spared to continue his life of 
generous solicitude for the welfare of the younger genera- 
tion and for the promotion of the cause of learning and cul- 
ture in our country! 


MR E. V. KAMASAMI NAICKER, 

Erode 

I am delighted to learn that the completion of the 60 tb 
year of Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar is going to be 
celebrated shortly. 

The Rajah Saheb is a brilliant Gem of Tamil Nad. He 
is a Karma Veerar. Men of such keen intelligence, untiring 
energy and profound ability are very rarely found in this 
land. In his capacity for earning money and in his large- 
heartedness in utilising it for the welfare of humanity he 
stands unequalled in- this Province. 

It is a well-known fact that his charities are many- 
sided and innumerable and thousands are benefited by 
them. 
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In short, this Great Vallal has has given about one crore 
of rupees for charitable purposes. To-day, there is no equal 
to him in Southern India in munificence and philanthropy. 
It is but proper that the completion of the 60th year of this 
great benefactor should be celebrated in a fitting manner. 

On this happy occasion, I have great pleasure in wish- 
ing him long life, sound health, great fame and prosperity. 

SACHI V Ori'AJVI A SIR C. P. RAMASWAMI AIYAR, K.C.I.E., 

K C S.I , LL.D., 

Dewan of Travancore 

It is but appropriate and fitting that the Annamalai 
University siiould celebrate the Shashtiabdapurti of its 
founder, the Hon’ble Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar. 

The community of v;kic’n he is the most famous repre- 
sentative has been noted tor centuries for its businesslike 
habits, frugality and simplicity of living and equally noted 
for the benefactions made by the jNagarathars from out 
of the wealth that they have amassed by the exercise of 
these qualities. Until quite recently, che community con- 
centrated on the performance of various functions in South 
Indian temples; and their zeal for the renovation of temple 
buildings is a well-known feature. It was left to Rajah 
Sir Annamalai Chettiar to conceive the idea of starting a 
teaching and residential University in one of the most sacred 
and holy spots in South India. To the genius loci has 
been added the inspiration and stimulus of men like the Rt. 
Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri who was, for some time, 
the Vice-Chancellor and who has been succeeded by my old 
friend Sir K. V. Reddy. The University can do a great deal 
not only in the matter of general studies but for maintaining 
and cherishing those great and ancient traditions of which 
d 
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South India is so proud, namely, those of Sanskritic lore and 
Dravidian scholarship. As a nucleus of Sanskrit and Tamil 
learning and scholarship, the Annamalai University has a 
definite role to fill. 

I join the University in wishing Rajah Sir Annamalai 
Chettiar many more years of beneficent activity. 

THE HON'BLE SIR A RAMASWAMI MI DALIAR, 

Commerce Member, Government of India 

I am glad to learn that the public of the Madras Presi- 
dency have decided to celebrate the Shashi labdhapnrthi the 
occasion of completing the sixtieth year by Dr. Rajah Sir 
Annamalai Chettiar — in a suitable manner and that, in parti- 
cular, the Annamalai University is bringing out a Commemo- 
ration Volume which will be presented to the Rajah Sa’neb. 
I have had the privilege of knowing Sir Annamalai Chettiar 
for nearly a quarter of a century and of being fairly intimate- 
ly acquainted with his numerous activities in the field of 
politics, education and religion. No one has done more in 
the Province than the Rajah m finding funds for the promo- 
tion of higher education, religious education and the fine 
arts. Temples, schools, colleges and other charitable insti- 
tutions have equally benefited by Ins large hearted dona- 
tions. A side of his activities which may not have attracted 
equally prominent attention is the help he has given to the 
promotion of the cause of women. The main Ladies’ Club 
in Madras and several similar institutions in the mofussil 
owe not a little to his magnificent donations. These princely 
charities of Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar will be a 
standing monument to the nobility, characteristic of his 
family and of himself in particular. It is needless to add that 
not by his charities alone but by his innate gentlemanliness 
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* 9 nd sweetness of disposition that Rajah Sir Annamalai has 
, endeared himself to every one who has had the privilege of 
knowing him. May the blessings of Providence be vouchsafed 
unto him and may he be spared for many decades to con tinu e 
his great work and to be an asset to the community! 


THE RAJAH OF RAMNAD 

I am glad to know that you are proposing through an 
influential Committee celebrating the completion by 
Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinad, of his 
sixtieth year on the 28ih of September, 1941 in a fitting 
manner. 

I thank you very much for the honour you have done 
in asking me to send a message of appreciation of his noble 
acts of piety, charity and great munificence, on this happy 
occasion. I am sure one more competent than myself will 
be better able to pay tribute to his various acts of charity 
and benevolence which are wide and varied. 

His one ambition in life seems to be to strive, save and 
serve for the benefit of his fellowmen which is well exempli- 
fied by the charitable and educational institutions of great 
help and usefulness to humanity. His benefactions are 
varied and many but the highest monument of his benefi- 
cent works is the founding, equipping and endowing of the 
great and unique Residential University at Annamalai- 
nagar, more fittingly named after him. 

I am sure his great name will ever be cherished with 
% 

esteem and gratitude by posterity. 

May God bless him with a further long life of continued 
prosperity to be of still greater service to humanity. 
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DEW AN BAHADUR C. S. RATNASABAPA'flH MUDALIAR, 

It is indeed a kindly thought that should have prompt- 
ed the University authorities to celebrate the Founder’s 
Day, that will recall to the memory of one and all. the munifi- 
cent benefaction of my esteemed friend and our illustrious 
countryman. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chet liar. And this year’s 
function has a special significance in that it happens to be 
his 61st birthday Sashtiabdapurti year. The Rajah be- 
longs to a rare order typifjmg in himself, the aristocracy of 
Brain. Heart and Bullion in happy harmony. True to the 
dictum, noblesse oblige , he has taken upon himself the 
sovereign task of founding a University by his solitary and 
magnificent efforts — a University in the true Oriental style, 
intended to foster our Art and Culture and our own Mother 
tongue, Tamil studies. It truly recaptures the genius and 
splendour of our former times, and stands in grandeur as 
the seat of modern Indian renaissance, even as Nalanda and 
Taxila of ancient days. 

Situated at Chidambaram, the holy spot where Lord 
Nataraja with his Divine dance attunes the Universe to 
spiritual height, the Annamalai University radiates a sublime 
charm partaking of His all-pervasive spiritual grace Its 
atmosphere is permeated by Sath, Chit, Anand. brightening 
the body and mind and sweetening the soul 

The career of the Founder is a chanter not only in India’s 
commercial and industrial history but also in the educa- 
tional history thereof. May the university flourish in the 
chosen path of its Founder, and may the Rajah Saheb and 
his successors live for long, long years brightening the pages 
of his University and those of India. 
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MB. C R REDDY, M. A. (CANTAB ), HON. D.L1TT., M.L.C., 
Vice-Chancellor, Andhra University, Waltair 

I associate myself most heartily with the movement to 
celebrate the Shashtipurti of Rajah Sir Annamalai Chetti in 
a befitting manner. The Rajah Saheb might be justly re- 
garded as a national asset. No merchant or industrialist 
of South India has spent such large amounts on public 
benefactions. For a parallel to his philanthropy we have 
to go to Bombay. He started by making benefactions in 
the orthodox traditional stylo of the Hindus. Some of the 
most expensive and elaborate improvements of the famous 
Chidambaram and other temples are to be credited to his 
religious spirit. There are choultries or Dharmasalas built 
for the accommodation and comfort of travellers which be- 
speak his sense of humanity. Every projecl for public good 
organised in South India has found in him an exemplary con- 
tributor. But by far his greatest achievement is the Univer- 
sity which very rightly bears his name. Contemporary India 
and posterity will note how this is the first University found- 
ed by private benefaction and how the entire extent of the 
benefaction rested on the limitless generosity of one single 
individual, the Rajah Saheb of Chettinad. There is no 
parallel to this, as far as my knowledge goes, anywhere in the 
world excepting one, the Rockfeller University of Chicago, 
founded and mainlained by the monetary contributions of a 
single family. Though the Annamalai University cannot 
be regarded either from the point of view of the courses or 
standards organised to be anywhere near the world famous 
institution in Chicago, still it is the best that has ever been 
done by an individual in India and is notable furthermore as 
an example to other millionaires. 

It is not merely by these outward achievements that the 
Rajah Saheb has made himself famous and endeared, but 
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by his personality. I had the pleasure and privilege of being 
his guest more than once. No host could have shown more 
personal attention to the comforts of a guest than the Rajah 
Saheb whose custom, in accordance with the best tradi- 
tions of India, has always been to attend personally, though 
he could easily have appointed deputies. The lavishness 
of Chettinad hospitality is well-known and is not inferior to 
that for which some Indian States have become famous. 
The Rajah Saheb, in spite of his wealth and high dignity and 
position, is simple in his hfo end ''•rev.; modest in his manner 
and most considerate m !rs dcaline-s with others. He makes 
no distinction between the different linguistic divisions in 
the Presidency. He has Andhra affiliations as the owner of 
an extensive Estate in Chittoor District. His possessions in 
Burma and interests in Covlon and Irdo-China mark him 
out not only a? a no ‘ior.nl but as an inter-national figure 
And wherever he has property he ho" also exercised philan- 
thropy. 

Rajah Sir Annamalai Chctti ranks among the worthiest 
in the country. Most successful os a maker of money, he 
has been still more noteworthy as a spender thereof on right 
good causes anci progressive projects. 

If the service of the country, if the advancement of its 
material and moral prosperity arc amongst the objectives of 
a University, then the Annamalai University cannot have 
a better example before it or a nobler inspirer than its own 
illustrious Founder. 


DEWAN BAHADUR S E RUNGANADHAN, M.A., 

Adviser to The Secretary of State for India 

Heartiest congratulations Rajah Sahib’s 61st Birth- 
day. His wise benefactions have earned him India’s homage 
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9nd gratitude. May his University flourish and promote 
Country’s unity and progress. God bless him. 

THE RIGHT HON. SIR TEJ BAHADUR SAPRU, 

P.C., K C.S.I., M A., LL.D. 

I am greatly obliged to you for your letter of the 5th of 
August. I note with pleasure that Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai 
Chettiar of Chettinad, the Founder Pro-Chancellor of the 
Annamalai University, will soon be completing his 60th 
year. I also note with pleasure that the Annamalai Uni- 
versity has decided to celebrate the event in a fitting manner. 

On this occasion I desire to convey to the Rajah Saheb 
my heartiest congratulations and best wishes for a long life. 
The Rajah Saheb’s name is an honoured name throughout 
India as a munificent benefactor of education and culture. 
If it is a great thing to earn so much wealth, it is a still 
greater thing to make such good use of wealth. The 
younger generation in your presidency has every reason to 
feel grateful to him for what he has done for them, but more 
than that the entire country has reason to be grateful to him 
for being one of the very limited number of our wealthy 
men, who have set such fine example to others. Long after 
the names of those, who are so much in the public eye at 
present, have been forgotten the names of men like Rajah 
Sir Annamalai Chettiar. Jamshedji Tata, Tarak Nath Palit, 
Rash Behary Ghose and some others, will continue to be 
remembered with affection and gratitude by succeeding 
generations of their countrymen and will serve as beacon 
lights on our onward journey. I, therefore, send him 
through you my best congratulations and wishes for a long 
life and I could also ask you, as Vice-Chancellor, to con- 
vey to the University, of which he is the founder, my best 
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wishes for its success and continued service to the cause of 
knowledge and culture. 


MRS. SAROJINI NAIDU, 

Hyderabad, Deccan 

In adding my felicitations to Rajah Sir Annamalai 
Chettiar on his 61st birthday, I am happy to have this 
opportunity of expressing my appreciation of his many and 
far-reaching benefactions. 

To the long family record, almost an hundred years old, 
of pious charities m their chosen city of Chidambaram, Sir 
Annamalai Chettiar has added a rich chapter by his per- 
sonal and princely gifts ic all fine causes — -to promote and 
foster ancient and modern learning, to encourage literature, 
music, art and sport, to further movements for social service 
and social progress, to establish mter-provincial and inter- 
national friendship. The Annamalai University is in itself 
an enduring tribute to his splendid generosity. 

Not often m our generation has great individual wealth 
like his been devoted to public welfare and progress with a 
philanthropy so discriminating m its quality and so catholic 
in its range. 


MR S SATYAMURTI, B A , B L , M L. A 

I have had the pleasure and the privilege of knowing 
him intimately for many years now. The highest tribute, I 
can pay to him, is that he is every inch a gentleman. I have 
not met a more polished, courteous, or thoughtful gentle- 
man. To have renovated the renowned temple of Sri Nata- 
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raja, is by itself an imperishable monument to the Rajah’s 
^distinguished family. 

The Rajah Sahib has done si ill a greater service to 
the country by founding the Annamalai University. From 
inside knowledge, I know his paternal care and solicitude 
for the welfare and the progress of the Institution. 

His recent contribution towards the development of 
Tamil Music may, I hope, mark a turning point in the history 
of Tamil Culture. People earn a good deal, but give very- 
little. But the Rajah Sahib has given over a crore of Rupees 
for charities. May God Sri Naiaraja bless him. May he 
and his family live long, prosperous, and happy lives and 
serve the cause of the country. 


THE HON’BLI D. !s SLNANAYAKA, 

Minister of Agriculture aud Lands, Ceylon Government 

I am obliged to Sir K. V. Reddi and his Committee for 
giving me the opportunity oi’ paying my own humble tribute 
to a personality whose radiating influence has cheered many 
thousands of human beings in South India and Ceylon. My 
wife and I have vivid recoileciions of the lavishness of the 
hospitality of the Rajah of Cheltinad during our brief so- 
journ in his city. That hospitality, shown to strangers 
within the gates, is but the gleam of one facet of a gem whose 
lustre shines in and illumines the darkest recesses of a struc- 
ture of society which, alas, is still not without its dark 
places. We in poor Ceylon gasp in wonderment at the 
fabulous tales of untold wealth among our neighbours which 
at times reach our ears: we thrill with a sense of indefinable 
pleasure when we hear that a few, at least, of the possessors 
of that wealth are not content unless they disburse that 
9 
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wealth for the common good. The founding, equipping, and 
endowing of an entire University by one single individual 
seems a miracle to us in this country who can scarcely find 
a benefactor to endow one single Chair. But we take some 
comfort from the thought that the inspiration of such an 
achievement cannot altogether be lost, and that though we 
have no Annamalai Chettiars in our midst the emulation 
of the Rajah Sahib’s beneiactions can stiil be attempted 
on a smaller scale. I have heard it said that one who lives 
to his sixtieth year is entitled to be called a puma ayus, 
one who has lived a full Lie. It is my prayer, and I know 
it is the prayer of all m Ceylon who are acquainted even in 
the slightest degree with the person or the achievements of 
Rajah Sir Annamalai Cheltiar of Chettinad, that he will 
be spared for many, many more years to come so that his 
life may be fuller and richer for the good of his own 
country and the world in general. 


MK P. SLSHADRI, M.A , M B E , 

Principal, Uo\ eminent College, Ajmer and President, All-India in deration 
of Educational Associations 

May I join m the felicitations which will be conveyed 
to the Hon. Rajah Sir Annamalai ChetUar on the auspici- 
ous occasion of his completing sixty years ? His magnifi- 
cent endowment for the creation of the Annamalai Univer- 
sity is one which will make his name immortal in the his- 
tory of Indian education. There have undoubtedly been 
many benefactors of education m various parts of the 
world, but the example of one whose princely generosity is 
responsible for the creation of a whole University is unique. 
The numerous well-wishers of the Rajah can do no better 
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on this occasion, than to hope that the Annamalai University 
will soon take its rank among the best Universities of India 
and prove worthy of the great generosity of its founder. 


SIR SHAFAAT AHMAD KHAN 

I am delighted to hear that preparations are being 
made at Annamalainagar to commemorate the noble ser- 
vices of the Rajah Saheb of Chettinad. His love of learning 
has found perfect expression in the Annamalai University. 
It is a growing and expanding organism, pulsating with 
activity, and is a living definition of the intrinsic greatness 
of the Rajah Saheb’s heart and mind. As an inconspicuous 
Professor of Madras University, I had the privilege of 
making his acquaintance in Madras in 1920-21 and I have 
a vivid recollection of the grace and charm which his con- 
versation radiated. Our paths diverged in 1921 and I do 
not think we met again. But I have kept in touch with 
the currents of events in Madras and I find that during 
the last twenty years, the Rajah Saheb has developed a 
personality and organised enterprises of which, I must con- 
fess, I had little expectation at the time I met him in Madras. 
He is now one of the foremost philanthropists of India, and 
his wide sympathies, practical work for the social and econo- 
mic uplift and absolute sincerity have spread his name and 
reputation through the whole of Southern India. He is a 
model of what an Indian Merchant Prince ought to be. Bacon 
says that the nobler a man is. the greater the objects of pas- 
sion he has The objects of the Rajah Saheb’s passions are 
many, but the Annamalai University is naturally the first 
object of his affection. He has put the impress of his per- 
sonality on this hallowed institution, and I have no doubt 
that it perpetuates the work of its founder in a manner that 
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is in perfect conformity with the spirit of its Founder. I 
wish India had more Chettinads at the present day, so that 
the humblest citizen may have an opportunity of nourish- 
ing himself on the best and noblest in our Indian culture.” 


HIS HOLINESS SRI-LA-SRI SHANMUGA DESIKA GNANASAMBANDA 
PANOAR ASANNA Din AVL, 

i Adhinakar fhar of Dharmapiirnm Adhinnm, Dharmapuram. Mayavaram. 

May Lord Chockkanatha shower His choicest blessings 
on you, grant you long hfe, prosperity, peace and ever- 
lasting happiness. 

Words fail to express your manysided activities, 
charitable and religion*: for the benefit of humanity 
especially to the South Indians As an ardent devotee of 
Lord Nataraja. you deserve the well-deserved admiration of 
all worshippers and devotees of Lord Siva by your muni- 
ficent contribution to the repairs of- His Shrines on Ihe 
mundane globe at Chidambaram and Karur. and by your 
large-heartedness in hav ; ns established a residential 
University in the vicinity of His Shrine at Chidambaram 
accessible to students of all classes, regardless of caste, 
creed, religion and party politics. As pious as the Nain- 
mars, you have in every possible way striven and are still 
striving to enrich and enliven the heritage of the South 
Indians — Tamil Literature and South Indian Music 
by your unequalled generosity by creating specific endow- 
ments for this purpose. Your liberal charity with a unique 
broad outlook, with a humanitarian object, devoid of all 
ostentation with no tinge of self in it, and non-fanatic, 
will hand down to posteritv your name and fame as long 
as life exists in the world. You have by your unstinted 
help to all deserving of help irrespective of any other con- 
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dition social, religious, political or territorial set a living 
example to others by giving a lead to show how on this 
earth one possessing wealth and influence and power can 
best serve the public, especially the poor. 

May the Almighty bless you and guide you in your 
future career to continue the selfless task of sacrifice you, 
have undertaken. 


SIR JAMES SIMPSON 

Sir James and Lady Simpson join heartily in the Com- 
memoration of the Sixtieth Birthday of the Rajah of Chet- 
tinad. They recall very affectionately the many happy 
visits and long years of friendship and association with the 
Rajah Saheb and his family. 

What an achievement for sixty summers and what a re- 
markable contribution the Rajah has made to the Cultural, 
Political, Economic and Social life of India! Long ^nay he be 
spared further to adorn his chosen motto “Strive, Save and 
Serve.” 


SIR P S. SIVASWAMY A IYER, 

K.C S I., C.I E..BA.E L., LL.D. 

I am very glad to hear that the Annamalai University 
has resolved to celebrate the 61st birth-day of Rajah 
Sir Annamalai Chettiar, the founder and Pro-Chancellor 
of the University, and has decided to present to him a com- 
memoration volume. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar comes 
from a family of Nagarathar Chettis well-known in South- 
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ern India for its numerous charities. I knew his elder 
brother Devvan Bahadur S. Rm. Ramaswami Chetliar and 
greatly appreciated the interest he took in the administra- 
tion of Chidambaram Municipality and the Taluk Board, 
and the health, education and welfare of the Chidambaram 
town. The leaders of the Nagarathar community have 
always been noted for their charities, but they were gene- 
rally of a more or less religious character: they have taken 
great interest in the repair, renovation and beautification 
of the great Siva temples in Southern India, in the consti uc- 
tion of choultries for the feeding of the poor and in the 
foundation of religious Pathasalas and other forms of chari- 
ties sanctioned by Hindu usage. T lm Rajah’s family has set 
an example of a more enlightened form of public benefac- 
tions in accord with modem ; dcas and present-day needs. 
Rajah Sir Annamalai Chet tier is the illustrious representa- 
tive of his family. It is not possible 1 o enumerate the many 
charities which he has founded or supported. The Anna- 
malai University is the greatest monument of his enlighten- 
ed munificence. He has encouraged western as well as 
Oriental learning and culture, secular as well as religious 
learning, the fine arts as well as literature and science. The 
administration of his charities has not been marked by any 
narrow-minded communalism such as has become the bane 
of South Indian life, and will, it is hoped, continue to be 
free from any such influences. The numerous charities of 
the Rajah have earned fer him the undying gratitude of 
Southern India. I offer him my most cordial felicitations 
on the ausp’dous occasion of his sixtieth birthday and pray 
that he may be blessed with health and strength to guide the 
Annamalai University for many years to come with his 
broad-minded outlook and generosity. 
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THE RT. HON’BLE V. S. SRINIVASA SASTRI, P.C., C.H., 
LL.D., M.L C. 

I am happy to be allowed to congratulate the Rajah 
Sahib of Chettinad on his sixty-first birthday and to wish 
him many more years of prosperity and honour. Dikt* 
hundreds of other people I have received favours and kind- 
nesses from him without number. These I have acknow- 
ledged elsewhere; it is not possible to acknowledge them 
adequately. More than these is the affection and personal 
attachment that prompt them. What I have done or can 
ever do to deserve it all has puzzled me for a long time. It 
was in the old Council hall at Delhi that we met first. The 
friendship that began then has continued without a break, 
the years have strengthened and deepened it. We have 
had few trials and tasks in common, we have not been 
engaged together in literary or business pursuits, we have 
not journeyed together in India and abroad or studied 
men and measures out of the same books. What has drawn 
and held us each to the other? I cannot flatter myself that 
I am capable of doing him any service, material or other. 
The flow of benefits between us, copious and uninterrupted, 
has ever been in one direction and one direction only. In 
the nature of things it cannot be otherwise. Am I wrong 
then in regarding the bond between us as an example of 
that “subtle inner force” which the Sanskrit poet postu- 
lates as the essence of love? 

Annamalai University comes late in the story. I was 
sixty-six when the Rajah entrusted it to my care. For five 
years he gave me his confidence and support in the fullest 
measure. Twice during the strike of students the institu- 
tion was in serious peril, and as a change of policy seemed 
to me scarcely proper, I implored him to relieve me and try 
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another management. His practical wisdom was truer 
than mine. He left me to weather the storm as I might; and 
though I have no reason to boast, the result vindicated his 
patience and his trust in me. I do not wish to live a day 
after I have ceased to be thankful lor such a blessing. 

Of the Rajah’s many-sided career, I have no detailed 
knowledge. I shall not presume to portray his character 
or canvass the qualities that have enabled him to conquer 
difficulties and achieve success. Two points, however, 
which may seem small to the superficial observer, 
I venture to pick out for special mention. A teacher 
of youth cannot do loss in holding up to their admiration 
and imitation the life of a patron of youth. Though he can 
employ agents and secretaries and relieve himself of anxiety 
and hard work, the Rajah rises early and goes to bed late 
and fills the intervening hours with serious business, care- 
fully allotted and planned. To idle pastimes and strenu- 
ous games on the field, he is a complete stranger. Still he 
seldom misses an engagement or neglects a social duty, and 
I have always envied the equability of temper which en- 
ables him to greet all persons, high or low, friendly or 
unfriendly, with the same engaging smile. 


MR K SRLNIVASAN, 

Managing Editor, “The Hindu”, Madras 

It is with great pleasure that I offer my felicitations to 
the Hon’ble Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar on the comple- 
tion of his 60 years. I wish him long life, health and con- 
tinued prosperity. 
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DIWAN BAHADUR R. SRINIVASAN, M.L.C., 

President, The Madras Provincial Scheduled Castes Federation 

Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinad has 
been spending a large sum of money for several years on 
educational institutions in India and abroad, women’s cause, 
religious charities, renovations and maintenance of temples, 
particularly Sri Nataraja Temple at Chidambaram where 
Saint Nanda’s shrine remains most sacred. 

Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar is a generous hearted 
gentleman, a great benefactor and a sincere friend of his 
race. 


MR. R. M. STATHAM. M.A., I.E S., C.I.E.. 

Director of Public Instruction, Madras. 

It gives me the greatest pleasure to send a message for 
the Commemoration Volume to be presented to Rajah Sir 
Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinad on the occasion of his 
61st birthday. I have been connected with Education 
in this Presidency for over 28 years and I am therefore fully 
able to appreciate the immense contribution which the 
Rajah Sahib has made to the furtherance of Education in all 
its branches. It would be difficult to find another public 
man who has given so liberally and willingly not only for 
the establishment and improvement of many types of edu- 
cational institutions but for all forms of deserving chari- 
ties. His gift of 20 lakhs of rupees for the founding of a 
Unitary and Residential University at Chidambaram has 
been a unique feature of the development of higher educa- 
tion in this Province. In thus remembering Rajah Sir 
Annamalai Chettiar’s wide generosity I am sure that he 
would like us also to remember that for nearly one hundred 
10 
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years the members of his family have set aside large sums 
of money for religious and educational purposes in and 
around Chidambaram. I can only conclude by expressing 
the most sincere wish that ihe celebration which we are 
now commemorating may be most happy and successful and 
that Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar may long continue to 
extend his wise and generous patronage to the work of ad- 
vancing Education in (his Province. 


RAJ AK ARY APR AVI X A MR N S SL'EBA RAO, M A , (CANTAB), 

BAR-AT-LAW 

Vice-Chanrillor, Mjsore University. 

It is a great pleasure to add my own tribute to those 
of others to the Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Chetti- 
nad on the happy occasion of the completion of his sixtieth 
year. It was my privilege to take part in the celebrations 
of the Founder’s Day in 1937, and I took advantage of the 
occasion to pay my tribute to the munificence of the Rajah 
in the cause of higher education m South India. His munifi- 
cence recalls the remarkable manner in which the million- 
aires of America, J. P. Morgan and Rockfeller, have advanc- 
ed the cause of higher education and research in America. 
It is very much to be hoped that the great example of the 
Rajah will find numerous and equally generous imitators. 


KULAPATI P. A SUBRAMA.NIA IYLR, M.A., L.T., 

Triplicane, Madras 

On this blessed day, the 61st Birthday of the Hon’ble 
Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar, my thoughts go back 
a period of time, over twenty years ago, when he conceiv- 
the happy idea of founding a Collegiate Institution at 
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Chidambaram and naming it after his mother of blessed 
memory. The Sri Meenakshi College, which has since 
bloomed into Annamalai University at Annamalainagar, 
then came into being. 

I am proud at the recollection that I was present with 
the Rajah to meet the University Commission headed by 
Sir Ramunni Menon that came to Chidambaram to recom- 
mend the affiliation of the Sri Meenakshi College to the 
Madras University. 

Prior to this time and later also, we used to have long 
conversations about this institution — the selection of the 
site, the choice of the staff, the equipment of the Library, 
Laboratories etc. etc. When, some years later, he met me 
one evening and said that the preparations for the founda- 
tion of The Annamalai University had been completed and 
that it would soon commence to function, nobody was 
happier than I. 

“Mighty of heart, mighty of mind, Magnanimous — to 
be this is indeed to be great in life, to become this increas- 
ingly is indeed to advance in life — in life itself, not in the 
trappings of it,” said Ruskin years ago. Who that knows the 
Rajah and has watched his benefactions of various kinds, 
and, particularly, the rise and growth of the Annamalai 
University would not say that this description applies very 
aptly to him? All his life the Rajah has been ‘scorning de- 
lights and living laborious days,' living on almost ascetic 
fare, sleeping for not more than four to five hours a day (he 
once told me this), and with an intelligence, keen and un- 
sleeping, keeping watch over every little detail of the busi- 
ness of his vast estates in and beyond India, practising, with 
meticulous care, punctuality, method, preciseness, economy 
of time and speech, to the wonderment, delight and admira- 
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tion of all who have anything to do with him. May we hot 
pray that soon he may be enabled to extend his benefac- 
tions by the addition to the University of a first-rate Techno- 
logical Institute equipped on up-to-date lines? 

‘To strive, to save, to serve’ — This has been his personal 
motto. How much has he not striven? And how much has 
he not saved and given away to others for their benefit!! 
In thus saving and giving away, he has been walking in the 
foot-steps of the Upanishadic Rishis of old whose maxims, as 
quoted in Taittariya Upanishad, were: 

(a) Annam Bdhukurveefa. 

Do multiply food. 

(b) Nakanchana Vasathou Pratyachaksheeta . 

Tasmat Bahvannam Prapnuyat. 

Do not deny shelter to any one that seeks it. Therefore 
acquire abundance of food. 

And all the commentators on the above say that this 
gathering of Annam is for the purpose of giving to those who 
are in need. 

All honour to the Rajah who alike by the manner of his 
personal life and by his rich benefactions is setting a bright 
example to all mankind' 

Subhamastu. 


DEWAN BAHADUR K. SUNDARAM CHETTIAR, 

Retired High Court Judge 

Let me avail myself of the privilege of paying a tribute 
of praise in the form of a message to Dr. Rajah Sir Anna- 
malai Chettiar of Chettinad, at the celebration of a memora- 
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ble event in his life-time, viz., his completion of his sixtieth 
year. Born in a very respectable aristocratic family, with 
a golden spoon in his mouth, his career in life has been uni que 
in its glory. Endowed with a heritage of wealth, he has 
worked himself up to the pinnacle of name and fame, by 
means of his remarkable skill in the business of commerce 
and banking, and being equipped with a deep insight, a 
spirit of adventure, sound common sense, admirable tact, 
and suavity of manners. Having been blessed by the God- 
dess of Wealth in the wide vista of his undertakings, his 
generous heart inspired him to lavish his riches in numerous 
kinds of charities, which would make his name to be treasur- 
ed up in the memory of posterity, as that of a great benefac- 
tor. His philanthropy has come out with shining lustre, from 
out of the crucible of action. While the possession of even 
large surplus wealth, is no prompter for the utilisation of any 
portion of it for the good cf others, which is a sorry spectacle 
in the case of many, is it not a matter for admiration that 
the Rajah of Chettinad has not merely stopped with gener- 
ous intentions, but has given them concrete shape with a 
spectacular effect? Many and varied are his benefactions, 
which can be rightly characterized as princely. 

In the field of education, his monumental benefaction is 
the founding of the famous Annamalai University. What 
was a barren tract of land, has now become Annamalai- 
nagar, a splendid colony with beautiful buildings, spacious 
halls, hostels, residential quarters, play-grounds, libraries, 
and laboratories. His religious charities reached their 
climax in the recent renovation of Sri Tillai Govindaraja 
temple at Chidambaram. His steadfast loyalty to the Crown 
has been strikingly manifested in his generous contributions 
and in several other ways. 
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Many humanitarian causes in South India and else- 
where, have had his generous response. A patron of music, 
his sympathy for its encouragement and development is 
laudable. It is no wonder, that he has been the recipient 
of high and rare honours in the world. Above all, he has 
earned the deep gratitude of humanity as also the benign 
Grace of the Almighty. 

May God shower His choicest blessings on him and 
may he live long with sound health and happiness. 


SIR ALEXANDER TOTTENHAM, C.I.E., 

Administrator, Pudukottai State 

It is a pleasure to me to send a message on the occasion 
of the Sashtiabdapurti of Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar. I 
have had the pleasure of bis friendship for about 30 years. 
He and his brother were. I think, pioneers amongst the 
Nattukkottai Chettiars in making large gifts to promote 
education, medical relief and similar objects. Previously, 
the Nattukottai Chettiars confined themselves mainly I think 
to “tiruppani” and constructing large uranis. 

Perhaps the most striking example of his liberality 
is the foundation of the Annamalai University. It is a strik- 
ing monument of his generosity. In addition he has made 
large donations to a number of Colleges and Schools in 
Madras Presidency, in Burma and even in Ceylon; as well 
as to institutions for the study of the Vedas and Sastras. 
He has also been a liberal patron of Indian music. 

He has given liberal donations to various Ladies’ 
Clubs and Associations and Hospitals intended for the wel- 
fare of women. 
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At the same time, he has spent large sums on the 
traditional objects of Nattukottai Chetty munificence. 

I think he must be easily the premier philanthro- 
pist of South India. 

I am glad to associate myself with the congratula- 
tions to him on this occasion, and wish him long life and 
prosperity, and his University every success. 


SIR MAHOMED USMAN, K.C.I E,BA.,M L.C , 
Vice-Chancellor, University of Madras 

I congratulate the Annamalai University on celebrating 
the completion of the sixtieth year of its distinguished 
founder, Kajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinad, who 
is the Pro-Chancellor of the University. His large-hearted 
charities to various educational, religious and other institu- 
tions in this Presidency are well-known. By these generous 
gifts he has earned the gratitude, esteem and affection of 
the people of this Presidency. The most outstanding act of 
his philanthropy is the foundation of the Annamalai Univer- 
sity, which is the only Unitary, Teaching and Residential 
University in South India and whose special aim is the en- 
couragement of South Indian culture. He will ever be 
remembered by posterity as a great benefactor and a great 
patron of learning in Southern India. I wish him long life 
and happiness of every kind. 

SIR S. VARADACHARIAR, 

Judge, Federal Court, Delhi 

It is quite in the fitness of things that the Annamalai 
University should celebrate the Shashtyabdapurthi of its en- 
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lightened founder. The Community to which Rajah Sir 
Annamalai Chettiar belongs has long been known for the 
Philanthr opy of its members; but, it has often been remark- 
ed that their Endowments were limited to the traditional 
lines, and did not take sufficient note of the needs of the 
changing times. Sir Annamalai Chettiar’s family was one 
of the earliest in the Chet t mad to recognise the force of this 
Criticism and to give the lead in the direction of what may 
be called ‘enlightened charity.' In his own time, the Rajah 
has, in his innumerable acts of public munificence, shown 
a striking catholicity of outlook and a wise discrimination 
in the choice of the objects of his bounty, happily combin- 
ing the old outlook and the new vision. 

The Annamalai University is an experiment in the ser- 
vice of a high ideal and it is no wonder that criticisms and 
suggestions continue to be heard even from well meaning 
quarters. I have no doubt that the Rajah and those associ- 
ated with him in the administration of the affairs of the 
University will keep the ideal constantly before them and 
the Rajah will be proud tc see the day when the Annamalai 
University comes to be recognised on all hands as a fulfil- 
ment of that ideal. May a kindly Providence be pleased to 
spare him for many more years of useful and philanthropic 
service to his mothreland. 


SIR M. VENKATASUBBA RAO, 

Agent to The H.E.H. The Nizam of Hyderabad and Berar, Nagpur 

On this happy occasion of the Shastipurti of the Rajah 
of Chettinad my wife and myself send him warm greetings 
and most sincere good wishes. 
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South India has produced shining lights in several 
spheres — in statecraft, science and scholarship, law and 
medicine; but in philanthropy — judged by modern notions — 
the same good fortune has not fallen to our lot. The Rajah 
of Chettinad as a philanthropist, while r ank in g with the 
most prominent in any part of India, is in our province first 
and foremost. His benefactions are so outstanding and so 
manifold that they will be gratefully remembered through 
many generations. From every side we hear of a new world- 
order based on economic justice; that however, in spite of 
the sincerest efforts, will be long in coming. Meanwhile, the 
man in the street feels chagrined at the galling contrast bet- 
ween extreme wealth and extreme want and challenges the 
very basis of society. There are a few among the wealthy of 
the world who realising this make inequality less irritating 
by giving generously for the public weal. The Rajah of 
Chettinad belongs to this band of discerning men and may 
be truly described as the Prince of philanthropists in South 
India. 

May good luck attend him. 


MR. C. VIJAYARAGHAVACHARIAR 

I am greatly delighted to hear that the Sashtipurthi 
of the Hon’ble the Rajah Sir S. R. M. Annamalai Chettiar of 
Chettinad will be celebrated suitably on the 28th Septem- 
ber 1941. I warmly offer my heartfelt congratulations on 
the event. It is by no means easy for me adequately to 
describe the unique character of the great benefactor and 
founder of the Annamalai University. This University may 
be said to be a model one in all India. I particularly note 
with feelings of gratitude that Physical Training is compul- 
u 
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sory on all the students oi the University and that lectures 
on Physiology, Health and Hygiene are delivered weekly. 
May I also venture to suggest that compulsory Military 
Tr ainin g is called for by the unexpected crisis of the Wond. 
I call attention to the fact that Nazism is threatening even 
India both from the West and the East. Hence the necessity 
for the said military training. May I also venture to sug- 
gest that Hindi, the future National language of our coun- 
try, be introduced as one of the subjects of the University. 
I need say no more. I am proud of the fact that the great 
man is a personal friend oi mine. I prayerfully wish the 
founder and Pro-Chancellor long life and prosperity, so 
much so that his ninetieth birthday may be celebrated thirty 
years hence even with far greater enthusiasm and gratitude 
than it is possible at present, when also the Annamalai 
University may be the unrivalled model university in all 
India. 


DEWAN BAHADUR SIB X. VUAYARAGHAVACHARLAR, K.B L , 
Dewan, Me war State 

It has often been a matter oi complaint that there are 
not as many public beneiactions connected with education 
in Madras as there are m some otner major provinces ot lnuia. 
This is probably due to the fact that compared with those 
provinces, Madras is deficient in the number of wealthy citi- 
zens who can afford to make large benefactions. The Nattuk- 
kotai Chetty Community is prooaoiy the wealthiest section 
of the Madras population, but though they have made abun- 
dant contributions to public objects, these objects have been 
more of a religious character than of educational. My old 
friend, Sir Annamalai Chettiar, is a shining exception to 
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this. He has devoted a large sum to found the University 
which has been named after him. It is located in the heart 
of the Tamil country and one of its main objects is to foster 
Tamil learning and culture. It is not given to many in any 
country outside the United States to found a University of 
their own. A unique foundation of this character deserves 
commemoration by the citizens of the Province. So far as 
the founder is concerned, his name will live in the good work 
which the Annamalai Un'versity is carrying on. But an 
obligation lies on his fellow-citizens to express their grateful 
admiration of this great charity and it is a happy thought to 
make his sixty-first birthday the occasion and a Commemo- 
rctlon Volume the medium of the thanksgiving. 


SIR ZAFURULLA KHAN, K.C.S.I., 

Law Member, H E The Viceroy’s Executive Council 

It has given me very great pleasure to learn that the 
Annamalai University proposes to celebrate the completion 
of his 60th year by Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar of 
Chettinad, the Founder Pro-Chancellor of the University, in 
a fitting manner. I have myself been the recipient of many 
gracious kindnesses from Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar, and 
know that the scone of his charities is not restricted by any 
considerations of caste, creed, or nationality. It is onlv 
right that the occasion to which I have referred above should 
be duly celebrated by the great institution which he has 
founded, and which is only one — though the principal one- - 
of his numerous efforts in the service of his fellow beings. 
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MR ABDUL HAMEED KHAN, M L. A., 

E.s. -Major of Madras, 

Leader: Madras Legislative Muslim League Party. 

Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinad is one 
of the most eminent sons of India. He is as good and suc- 
cessful a business man as he is bountiful and liberal. He 
has given away about a crore of rupees in charity in India 
and elsewhere. The large sum of money he is spending on 
the University at Annamalainagar. in the neighbourhood of 
that ancient town of Chidambaram, shows his large hearted 
munificence and zeal for higher education. His systematic 
and deliberate policy of protection of Tamil learning is 
manifested in his generous provision for its study in his 
University at Annamalainagar. 

Rajah Sahib of Chettinad has in him, too. all the quali- 
ties of a leader of men. He has much of the charm of man- 
ner, ready humour and almost tender loyalty to his friends 
which makes a great leader. 

Rajah Sahib is fortunate in his sons who are fine men, 
excellent and of striking merit. There is in Kumararaja 
Sir M. A. Muthia Chettiar of Chettinad a gentleman who, 
though comparatively young, has already reached a posi- 
tion of eminence by his wisdom and charming manners. 
He, like his great father, is very much interested in the 
advancement of learning and culture. 

It gives me genuine pleasure to felicitate the Rajah 
Sahib of Chettinad on the happy occasion of his 61st Birth- 
day and wish him a long life of everlasting usefulness and 
uninterrupted peace and happiness. 

KHAN BAHADUR ADAM IIAJEE MOHAMED SAIT, 

Ex-Sheriff of Madras. 

Director, Central Board of the Reserve Bank of India 

On the happy occasion of my esteemed friend and 
leader Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar entering upon his 
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Sixty-first year I have much pleasure in associating myself 
with the chorus of good wishes, praise and congratulations 
that, will be pouring in from all parts of India. His is an 
eventful life distinguished for its manifold services to 
society. Rajah Saheb has filled with honour eminent posi- 
tions of leadership. As a vigilant legislator, as a charming 
Prince among merchants, as a great patron of learning and 
arts, he has endeared himself lg 1 lie entire people of South 
India who have nothing but praise for the Rajah Saheb and 
who, with one voice, pray to the Almighty that He may 
shower his bountiful gifts on the Rajah and the other mem- 
bers of his family. The Rajah is fortunate in his sons. 
Among them, Kumararajah Sir M. A. Muthiah Chettiar has 
already come to prominence in the public life of this Pro- 
vince, as a tileless worker for the economic and political 
regeneration of this countiy. Let me offer my humble tri- 
butes and hearty good wishes for the long life, health and 
prosperity of the Rajah Saheb of Chettmad. 

BA SHEER AHMED M.A , B.L>., M.L.A., 

Advocate, Member, Syndicate, Madras University. 

It is a pleasure and privilege to contribute a few lines 
to the Commemoration Volume that is to be published in 
connection with the bist Lmhciay of the Rajah Saheb of 
Chettmad. ib is but meet that tne Sixty first Birthday of 
the Rajah Saheb should be lejoiced as a great and eventful 
day in the annals of Souih India. Numerous and well- 
known have been the benefactions of the Rajah Saheb but 
none could exceed m wisdom, merit and quality his 
foundation of the Annamalai University at Chidambaram. 
There could indeed be no greater monument for his philan- 
thropy, charity and munificence than this. His contrh 
bution to the spread of knowledge and culture in the shape 
of this residential University, so well-conceived and so 
well-planned remains unsurpassed. Greatness of mind, 
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nobility of character, uniform courtesy, sincerity and 
thoroughness of purpose have been the unique characteris- 
tics of the Rajah Saheb and these have marked him out 
as one of the most outstanding personalities of our times 
and his life serves as a pre-eminent model for the younger 
generation to emulate and profit by. I wish the Rajah 
Saheb many many more returns of this happy day and 
pray that he may be spared to us for many a long year to 
come in the best of health, wealth and prosperity. 

P. CHENCHIAH, M.L 
Chief Judge. Puuukottai 

Of the various foundations that are being laid for the 
New India of our vision and hope the surest and the most 
enduring one is that oi knowledge. The universities 
are among the most powerful engines of National recon- 
struction in as much as they create leaders who are to take 
the nation into the land ot promise. 

Sir Annamaiai, a prince among merchants of Nattuko- 
tai Community, has set an example for a new consecration 
of money in his munificent endowment of the Annamaiai 
University, '/ear alter year, hundreds of young men and 
women carry torches of light into the world and as they 
lighten the darkness around, look back on the university 
as the mother who nursed them m the ideals of service and 
on the Rajah as the great donor who founded it. As I 
believe that the higher education of the universities is the 
keystone of national progress, I regard Sir Annamaiai a 
great benefactor whom the country will praise and cherish. 

On the happy occasion of Shasti-purti, I join the great 
company of his friends in wishing him long life and pros- 
perity. 
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AU KHAN BAHADUR G.C.I.E., 

The Prince of Arcot. 

I have great pleasure in associating myself with the 
61st Birthday celebrations of Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai 
Chettiar of Chettinad. The Rajah Saheb of Chettinad is 
one of the ablest and most successful men of Southern 
India. He is a good friend and possesses charming manners. 
There are many charitable institutions which are benefited 
by his munificence. He has done a great service to the 
cause of education in Southern India by founding a Univer- 
sity which is named after him. 

I wish Rajah Sahib long life, full of prosperity and 
happiness. 


MR. G. JANAKIRAM CHETTY, 

Mayor of Madras. 

On the 61st Birthday of the Hon’ble Dr. Rajah Sir 
Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinad I rejoice to convey to him 
my humble congratulations. I feel glad to contemplate that 
his life has been one full of years and full of honours and 
glory. If ever any person was the architect of his own 
fortunes, the Rajah of Chettinad was pre-eminently one 
such. He battled with life and wrested from it wealth, 
power and glory. Nor were these obtained without anxiety, 
labour or shocks. Endowed with a prodigious memory and 
a giant intellect he could plan elaborately and with preci- 
sion, organise with great thoroughness and succeed with 
comparative ease. Those who witness only his triumphs 
hardly know the travail behind these. 

And now, after the completion of his sixtieth year he 
can look back on his work and achievements with justi- 
fiable and pardonable pride. By his simplicity, condescen- 
sion and geniality he has endeared himself to one and all. 
He is considered as a patriarch in his own community and 
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one whose word is almost law to its members. He loves 
them and cares for their welfare as much as he loves and 
cares for his own children. His piety has led him into 
charities which few have excelled. His discriminative 
endowments have won for him a name and a fame which 
will last as long as India lasts. The Annamalai University 
alone, not to speak of other charities, will stand as a monu- 
ment to the greatness of hie heart and the regality of his 
munificence. Shrewd and far-seeing, he made a departure 
from the time-honoured courses of the charities of Indians 
and has made an endowmen' which has an universal appeal. 
His gifts to his University have not ceased. Yearly contribu- 
tions and endowments go to swell a benefaction already 
large. He is guiding its destinies with a sure hand and 
will soon put it beyond all vicissitudes. 

Sixty years are not much in a land noted for the longe- 
vity of its inhabitants. May God spare this great philan- 
thropist and benefactor for many a decade to come, so that 
he may enrich his life of usefulness and service by further 
deeds which will add greater lustre to his name. 

MR. M. P AT AN J A I.I SASTRI, 

Judge Madras High Court. 

It is with great pleasure that I respond to your invita- 
tion to send a message on the occasion of the Shastiabdha- 
poorthi celebration of the Founder, Rajah Sir Annamalai 
Chettiar of Chettinad. 

My memory goes back to the time when years ago I 
was a member of the Board of Trustees of Sri Meenakshi 
College, the nucleus of the great University which now 
bears his name and I recall how untiringly and enthusiasti- 
cally he used to work for the institution in those days. It 
was named after his beloved mother and his attachment 
to it was marked by an almost filial devotion. How that 
institution later developed into the only residential Uni- 
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versity in South India and how the scrub jungle east of the 
Railway line in Chidambaram was transformed by the 
vision, faith and bounty of the Founder into the magni- 
ficent Halls of Learning and Research over which you now 
preside forms a romantic and glorious chapter in the his- 
tory of the educational progress of this Province. 

It must be a matter of legitimate pride and satisfaction 
for Rajah Sir Annamalai to have lived such a useful and 
successful life for sixty years. “He lives who helps many 
to live” says a Sanskrit adage. Hundreds have found their 
living in his beneficent activities, and his indeed must be 
counted a purposeful life. 

Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar is in many respects a re- 
markable man. Keen business acumen, tireless energy, 
unwearying attention to detail and a discriminating readi- 
ness to take risks have combined in his case to produce a 
fortune which many a prince may well envy. Withal, his 
personal habits and tastes are of the simplest, and he avoids 
the usual extravagance of wealth. But if he is frugal so 
far as his own personal needs are concerned, he is lavish in 
his contributions to charities. Perhaps there is no philan- 
throphist in this part of the country, who has made 
larger contributions to charities, both institutional and 
private, than he. And their end is by no means in sight. 
In short, his own favourite motto “Strive, save and serve” 
may well be regarded as his autobiographical memoirs; for, 
he has striven mightily, saved thriftily and served nobly. 

I wish your celebration all success, and the Founder, 
many happy returns of the day. 

SIR PURSHOTAMDAS THAKURDAS 

Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar, whilst upholding all the 
admirable traditions of the great Chettiar clan in the 
South, has made this most welcome departure, that instead 
of spending his charitable endowments exclusively on 
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temples and other extra-conservative forms of charity, he 
has set the example of spending after more practical and 
up-to-date needs of his generation in his Province in many 
ways. The Annamalai University is a striking proof of 
this, and it is very much to be hoped that the example set 
by the Rajah of Chettinad will be taken up by all similarly 
placed in India. I wish the Rajah of Chettinad and the 
Chettinad family continued prosperity to follow up this 
most welcome innovation in their dispensation of charitable 
f un ds India cannot have too many of such innovations. 
I look forward to the Kumararajah of Chettinad’s whole- 
hearted support to his illustrious father’s noble example. 

DEWAN BAHADUR V SHUNMUGA MUDALIAR 
Sheriff of Madras 

Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinad, whose 
friendship I have enjoyed for over two decades enters on 
the Sixty-first birthday on the 28th of September, 1941. 
Let me send my hearty felicitations on that occasion. This 
great business magnate is the foremost merchant prince, 
not only in this country, but also in Ceylon, Malaya, Burma, 
the Strait Settlements and Indo-China. He has been con- 
nected with the Reserve Bank of India ever since its incep 
tion and is the Director of several other banks of this Pre- 
sidency. If he is a grea' business man making a great for- 
tune by his farsightedness, he is a greater philanthropist 
giving most generously to all noble causes. The Annamalai 
University is a standing monument to his princely munifi- 
cence. He has filled with honour and distinction many posi- 
tions of responsibility and served the country in manifold 
ways. May the Lord Almighty be pleased to confer on him 
its choicest gifts and give him a long and unclouded life of 
happiness and public service, 
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Judge, Madras High Court. 

The traditions of Hinduism enjoin various charities and 
of these the most valued is the gift of knowledge. Anna- 
dhanam for the poor is also counted as a great virtue but 
the gift oi knowledge is counted greater still. Gratitude 
prescribes that we should remember those who have not 
only furnished the means for relief of the poor of the coun- 
try but also those who have planted beacon lights in the 
shape of Universities in our midst. On this auspicious occa- 
sion our country will thank God for raising a great donor 
in the person of Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar in South 
India for the promotion of learning. 

An English writer writing on great men remarked 
thus : “ Nor is power alone a sufficient title to greatness. It 
must be power governed by purpose, by a philosophy, good 
or bad, oi human life, not by mere spasms of emotion or an 
itch for adventure.” Sir Annamalai has utilised the power 
which wealth has conferred on him for really useful pur- 
poses. The motto of Sir Annamalai’s house “ Strive, Save, 
Serve ” has received a glorious exemplification in the en- 
dowment of the Annamalai University. The merchant 
princes of the Natlukoitai Chetti community have rebuilt 
temples in various places. But Sir Annamalai has given a 
new turn to the traditional modes of charity by endowing a 
temple of knowledge, liie Annamalai University will be 
an enduring monument perpetuating his name among 
generations of students that go out from its portals. 

The value of and the beneficial influence which univer- 
sities are capable of exercising in this country and especi- 
ally in the regeneration of India in the present turmoil and 
conflict which is confronting the world are immense and in- 
calculable. In the course of my Convocation Address to the 
students of the Andhra University last December, I observ- 



ed that the true and abiding basis for Indian unity lies in 
the creation of Indian culture which forges communal cul- 
tures into one living whole in art and literature and society 
and politics and the universities are the competent, agencies 
for inspiring our youth with a passion for unity evoking in 
them a lifelong devotion to the promotion of a single unified 
Tnriian culture and the synthesis of cultures is a special need 
of India. From the note which has been sent to me by my 
esteemed friend Dr. Sir K. V. Reddi I find that the Anna- 
malai University has realised this need and has this object 
in view. 

Shastipurthi is a landmark in life celebrated with joy 
and thankfulness but the joy of the celebration must be 
great indeed for Sir Annamalai when it takes place in the 
temple of knowledge he has built. May Sir Annamalai 
reach the coveted age of hundred years and may the country 
continue to be the recipient of his benefactions. 

K. VENKATAS W AMI NAIDU. B^,BL,ML.C, 

Ex-Major of Madras.. 

Deputy President .Madras Legislative Council 

On the occasion of Sastiabdha Purthi of Sri Rajah Sir 
Annamalai Chettiar oi Chettmad let me join in the chorus 
of appreciation showered on him. Next to Pachaiyappas, 
Rajah Saheb will live for ever as one of the greatest Edu- 
cationists of South India. His Annamalai University will 
be a standing monument oi his love of service and culture. 
By renovating the famous temple of Sri Govindaraja at 
Chidambaram, he has become God’s favourite. His 
pleasing manners, princely hospitality and an attitude of 
helpfulness at all times have earned for him the love and 
regard of everyone. May he live long and continue his 
beneficent acts. 
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By 

Dr. B. V. Narayanaswamy Naidu 

More than twelve years ago the Annamalai University 
was started, thanks to the generosity and public spirit of 
Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinad whose name it 
bears. Its aims and ideals are similar to those of the other 
Universities in South India, but it differs from most of them 
in being both a teaching and a residential University. 
It differs from them in another respect also. It owes 
its existence to the munificence and generosity of 
an eminent citizen of our motherland. His princely gift 
for the cause of higher education has no parallel in the 
history of this presidency. 

Since the publication of the report of the Sadler Com- 
mission, the trend of best educational opinion in the country 
has been in favour of a unitary, teaching and residential 
University as it makes for efficiency and economy in 
higher academic work and provides ample facilities for the 
moulding of character and the development of a corporate 
spirit. Early- in 1928 the committee appointed by the Gov- 
ernment of Madras to examine the need for establishing a 
university for the Tamil districts, wrote in their report that 
it was desirable to have unitary teaching Universities and 
as many of them as the country could afford but that the 
immediate realisation of this desire was not to be expected 
as the financial resources even for one such University 
could not be indicated with any degree of assurance. But 
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even while these words were being written, the Rajah 
Saheb of Chettinad was in consultation with the Government 
of Madras regarding a scheme for the creation of a teaching 
University at Chidambaram. With princely generosity he 
offered to hand over to the proposed University the three 
collegiate institutions for higher instruction in English, Tamil 
and Sanskrit studies founded by him at Chidambaram 
and their assets together with twenty lakhs of rupees in 
cash. The Government lecognising the unique nature 
of the benefaction, came to the conclusion that they should 
not miss this opportunity of encouraging private effort in the 
cause of public instructor and establishing a new Univer- 
sity of a type, which was admittedly the best, though un- 
known in the Presidency of Madras. 

On the 27th June. 192". ‘he Government published a 
communique promising twenty lakhs of rupees towards the 
endowment fund which was later raised to twenty-seven 
lakhs and a recurring grant of a lakh and a half per annum. 
A bill to establish and incorporate a teaching and residential 
University was published in a Gazette Extraordinary on the 
24th August, 1928. It was introduced into the Madras 
Legislative Council on the 8th September 1928, and 
referred to a Select Committee of 25 members of the Legis- 
lative Council. Cn the 12th October. 1P2S, the bill was 
passed into law. The Act recc'ved the assent of the Gov- 
ernor on the 3rd November 192S and that of the Governot- 
General on the 11th December. 1928. The assent of the 
Governor-General was published in the Fort St. George 
Gazette on the 1st January, 1929. The Government in G.O. 
No. 1 dated 1st January, 1929, brought into force the 
several sections of the Act from 1st January, 1929. Thus 
this unique University in South India came into being. The 
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Chancellor, the Pro-Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor, the 
Senate, the Academic Council and the Syndicate constitute 
the body corporate of the University. The Governor- 
General is the Visitor of the University; the Governor of 
Madras is the Chancellor; the Founder of the University is 
the Pro-Chancellor; the Vice-Chancellor is a whole- time 
officer, to whom a salary may be paid, who holds office for 
a period of three years and is appointed by the Chancellor 
from among three persons recommended by the Founder. 
At present we have in oift midst as our Vice-Chancellor, 
Sir Kurma Venkata Reddi Naidu, K.C.I.E., D.Litt. M.L.C. 

The authorities of the University under the Act are; 
(1) the Senate; (2; the Academic Council; (3) the Facul- 
ties; (4) the Boards of Studies; (5) the Syndicate; (6) 
the Finance Committee (for a pciiod of ten years from 
15th May 1929) and (7) the Board of Selection. 

About 150 miles from Madras a stone’s throw to the 
east of Chidambaram Railway Station lies the University 
Colony named Annamalainagar. The Colony is 540 acres in 
extent, and the lecture halls, hostels, administrative build- 
ings and residential quarters stand in this area. It is ideally 
situated in the midst of green fields far from the bustle of 
town life; and yet it has every amenity that most progres- 
sive towns enjoy. During Ihese 12 years magnificent build- 
ings, costing more than 20 lakhs, have come up and great 
progress has been made in various directions. This is in no 
small measure due to the tireless efforts of Dewan Bahadur 
S. E. Runganadhan — at present Advisor to the Secretary cf 
State for India — who was Vice-Chancellor of the Annamalai 
University from 1929 to 1935, and of the Rt. Hon’ble V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri, who was Vice-Chancellor for five years 
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from 1935 and of our present Vice-Chancellor, Sir Kurma 
Venkata Reddi Naidu. 

In this University nearly a thousand students are pur- 
suing, to-day, various couiscs of study. Instruction is 
provided and facilities for study offered from the Inter- 
mediate course up to the Ph.D., M.Litt. and M.Sc. degrees. 
This University is the only one which offers an Honours 
course in Tamil. Another noteworthy feature is its 
Department of Music which has done not a little to pro- 
mote the study of Carnatic Music. 

The University Library is one of the best of its kind 
and is just a few yards from the hostel. It affords every 
facility for reading and contains many up-to-date books 
and periodicals. More than 15,000 rupees are spent every 
year on new books and journals. The study of current 
journals and periodicals is specially encouraged in this Uni- 
versity. The total number of books in the general and sec- 
tional libraries is over 50,000. The library receives regular- 
ly 248 scientific and learned periodicals. Each Department 
of Study has its own seminar library for the use of Honours 
and Research students. 

The residential aspect ox this unitary and leaching Uni- 
versity deserves special mention. Students and teachers 
live in the same colony ana there uie many opportunities for 
fruitful contact oi mind and mind. Every opportunity is 
given to develop m the student not merely a keen and culti- 
vated intelligence but also sound character and a sound 
physique. The students’ hostel is managed by a 
Warden and a Sub-Warden and five inspectors. Students, 
too, have their share in the management of the hostel. The 
Warden is assisted in his work by a Students’ Representa- 
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tive Council. Living in close proximity to the lecture halls 
and the huge University Library a student in this Univer- 
sity can consult without the least trouble any of his teachers 
about the books he should read, get his doubts cleared and 
receive instruction in any other matter in which he is inte- 
rested. He need not travel long distances to meet his tea- 
chers; they are at his door ready to be consulted whenever 
any doubt or difficulty arises. 

The women students have a well-equipped hostel of 
their own under a resident lady Warden. In recent years 
more and more women students have joined the University 
especially for the study of Music. Some have taken up 
advanced courses of study m Arts and Science. 

The capacity for organisation and leadership finds play 
in the largely self-governing University Union ana in vanous 
other -Sectional Societies. A Union Hall has been built, 
at a cost of Rs. 15,0U0. The University has also a Dramatic 
Club, a Boating Club and a Students’ Co-operative Society. 

The University possesses one 01 me most extensive play 
grounds m South India and provision is made for all types 
of games and sports, in this University, rmysical Training is 
compulsory for all students and no one can take a Univer- 
sity Examination without proaucmg a Certificate of Pnysical 
. training from the University Director of Physical Educa- 
tion. Particular care is taken of the health of the stu- 
dents. There is a Resident Medical Officer who periodically 
examines the students. A well-equipped hospital with up- 
to-date arrangements has also been provided. 

Ever since its inception the University has emphasised 
teaching as well as research. In addition to the Research 
Journal. -published three times every year, the University 
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has to its credit a large number oi learned publications. 
Studentships and fellowships nave also been instituted for 
the promotion ol advanced research. The • departments 
ot study are organized not merely for teaching but also 
for advanced research. Auvanmge nas been iaKen oi these 
facilities by students and by members of the teaching stall 
who have contributed many papers to learned journals. 

Grants-in-Aid ot research work are also awarded 
under certain conamous. Uuh a view 10 providing ior the 
advancement ot learning in tamii a special research depart- 
ment is working unutr uie guiuance oi tne iueaa ox hie 
Department of Tamil, \vith a view 10 me uitimaic atiup 
tion of Tamil as tne medium oi msirucuon m tne UniV'jroiiy 
the syndicate instituted prices ior text-books m Tamil on 
various subjects. So iar books m lamii on n.ogic, rny&ica 
and Chemistry have been puolished. A Tamil work on 
Music selected ior the awaid oi a prize of Rs. 75 U will be 
published shortly. The Heads of Departments oi studies 
in History, Economics, Mathematics, Bolany and Zoology 
have been requested to arrange for gelling ready Tamil 
text-books m the several optional subjects suitable ior 
use in the Intermediate classes. These are expected to be 
published by the end ox the year 1941 . 

Any casual visitor to Annumalainagar will be struck by 
the pulsating life of tins centre of cultural activity. Any 
day of the week he will see in the evening hundreds of young 
men lustily playing m die open air Cricket, Tennis or 
Hockey or any one of the games popular with the youth of 
this country. Or he may see them sitting and silently pour- 
ing over books or periodicals in the spacious Reading Rooms 
of the University Library. Yet again he may see a scholar 
reading a learned paper before an advanced Study Circle of 
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kindred spirits; or see him going oat Scouting or on Social 
Service work. Perhaps he may light upon a Music perform- 
ance given by one of the foremost exponents of Carnatic 
Music; or listen in to the Radio or spend a few minutes read- 
ing a daily newspaper or current weekly. If he is more 
lucky he may see the whole University professors, lecturers, 
students and townsmen gathered in the Srinivasa Sastri 
Hall listening to a learned discourse on some topic of 
importance. 

Barring the Travancore University, the Annamalai Uni- 
versity is the youngest in the Indian Empire. During the 
first decade of its existence it has served South India as a 
true centre of Indian culture and as an ideal training 
ground for the young men and women of this land. We 
cannot be sufficiently grateful to the Rajah of Chettinad for 
foundin'* this magnificent institution which is unique in 
our country. 

We cannot all found Universities; but every one of us 
can do our bit to strengthen and encourage centres of learn- 
ing like the Annamalai University. 

SUCCESSION LIST. 
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P.C., G.C.S.L, G.S.I.E., C.M.G. 

1934. May to August — The Hon’ble Sir Muhammad 
Usman, K.C.I.E., B.A. 

His Excellency Lord Erskine, G.C.S.I. 
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B. A., B.L. 
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G.C.I.E., M.C. 
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Chettinad, LL.D. 
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1931. May-Aug. — K. M. Khadye, Esq., M.A., (Bomb.) . 

B. A. (Cantab), Officiating. 

1931. Diwan Bahadur S. E. Runganadhan, M.A., I.E.S. 

1935. May-June — Dr. S. N. Chakravarti, M.Sc.. 

D. Phil.. (Oxon), Officiating. 

1935. The Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastriar, P.C., 

C. H., LL.D. 

1936. Dec. tc Feb. 1937 — Sri T. R. Venkatarama 

Sastriar, C.I.E., B.A., B.L., Officiating. 

1937. The Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastriar, P.C., 

C.H., LL.D. 

1939. March-April — Dr. B. V. Narayanaswami Nayudu, 

M.A., Ph.D., B.Com., Bar-at-Law, Officiating. 

The Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastriar, P.C., 
C.H., LL.D. 

1940. Rai Bahadur Dr. Sir Kurma Venkata Reddy 

Nayudu Garu, K.C.I.E., D.Litt., M.L.C. 
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1931. Diwan Bahadur S. E. Runganadhan, M.A., I.E.S. 

1932. R. Littlehailes, Esq., M.A., C.I.E. 

1933. Diwan Bahadur Sir T. Desikachariar, Kt., 

B. A., B.L. 

1934. Diwan Bahadur R. V. Krishna Ayyar, B.A., B.L. 

1935. Sir Mirza Ismail, Kt. 

1936. Sir Phiroze C. Sethna, Kt. 

1937. The Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastriar P.C., 

C. H., LL.D. 

1938. Sri K. Natarajan, B.A. 

1939. H. C. Papworth, Esq., M.A., I.E.S. 

1940. The Hon’ble Sir Lionel Leach, Kt. 




PAPERS 

ENGLISH 




BIHARI 


By 

Pandit Amaranatha Jha, M.A., 
Vice-Chancellor, Allahabad University. 

Both on personal and public grounds I am glad to send 
these few lines, as a I am hereby enabled to pay my tribute 
to an old friend of my father’s, whose benefactions, magni- 
ficent alike in magnitude and in piety, make him one of the 
outstanding figures in modern India. Believing in the essen- 
tial unity of Indian culture, I propose to translate some 
verses of a Hindi poet of the seventeenth century — short 
flights of fancy, pretty vignettes, which, because of the one- 
ness of Indian tradition, will not be difficult of appreciation 
even by readers in the South. 

Traditionally, Bihari wrote a Satsai, a collection of seven 
hundred verses. They are divided into four sections, 
Nayaka-nayikavarnana (Description of the Hero and the 
Heroine) ; Shringaravarnana (Description of the Erotic 
Sentiment) ; Shikha-nakha-ritu-varnana (Description of the 
Figure of the Heroine and of the Seasons) ; 
and Anyokti-Navarasa-Nripasluti-Varnana (Description of 
the Nine Sentiments and of the Monarch). The classifica- 
tion follows in the main the lines prescribed in the Sanskrit 
works, Dasharnpa and Sahityadarpana. The verses centre 
round the eternally young and fresh figures of Radha and 
Krishna, but they are capable of universal application. 

The Doha is a couplet and there is the same epigram- 
matic effect in it as in the heroic couplet in English. It de- 

13 
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mands compression and brevity. It forces the poet to eschew 
unnecessary decoration. Each couplet is complete in itself 
and yet through hundreds of them there is a continuity of 
thought and harmony of atmosphere. Moods vary and emo- 
tions alter; but the underlying unity is not disturbed. 

(263) My eyes are no more in my power: I am tired of ex- 
plaining matters to them. They laugh at me, having 
obtained control over my mind and body. How. 
then, can I have power over them ? 

(267) Himself full of beautv. from top to toe. he yet solicits 
me, smiling: truly, the covetous never abandon their 
greed. 

(268) “Fie. you care not for your reputation. Why do you 
keep gazing at Krishna.”? 

“But what can I d i to these covetous eyes of mmc 7 
What can I do to get rid of them ? ” 

(270) The Creator has not destined any happiness for 
these wretched eyes of mine. They dare not look at 
Krishna, because others are looking on, and thev are 
restless without looking at him. 

(276) How can one dwell how can one exist in the domain 
of Love 7 There is no uistice there: the eves come 
into clash but it i« the heart that is taken orisoner 

(277) Fierce is the intoxication of beauty; terror does not 
drive it away : it oermits no sleep ; the passage of 
time does not diminish it ; it is not followed by the 
recovery of consciousness. 

(278) Krishna’s eyes rob me of my heart and of all my 
possessions. They waylay the wary and steal from 
those who are awake. 
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(280) I have made countless attempts; I have tried again 
and again, but I cannot extricate myself from 
Krishna’s charms. My mind is mingled with his 
beauty, as completely as salt with water. 

(284) The new love on the one side and consideration for 
the good name of her family on the other — between 
the two she was torn, and perplexed, and her mind 
is like the windmill. 

(285) She ascends to the roof of the house and quickly 
comes down from it; she keep doing this without feel- 
ing exhausted in the least; she has become like unto 
a juggler’s box. 

(286) To and fro, and to and fro, she keeps moving, stop- 
ping nowhere even for a while; she keeps flitting 
backwards and forwards like the chakai bird. 

(287) “My mind is engrossed with thoughts of him who 
has stolen my heart, and I have at the same time in- 
tense regard for my elders. I go on doing my house- 
hold workj but my heart is as though on a swing.” 



THE FETISH OF APPLIED SCIENCE. 


By 

Dr. S. V. Anantakrishnan, M.A., Ph.D. (Lond)., A.I.C. 

The origin of Science may be traced to that insunct in 
man that led to his acquisition of knowledge about Nature 
in order to s u rvive. The need for food and the waiding oil 
of the attacks of animals led to the developments of primi- 
tive agriculture and primitive tools and weapons, fiom 
these beginnings to the scientific achievements ol the 
twentieth century is a far cry and it is not our purpose 
here to trace historically this development. 

One of the catchwords among politicians, especially in 
this country — and we hear their cry in our academic 
bodies too — is that reseaich workers should devote tneir 
attention to problems in "applied science rather than to 
‘pure science.” The fundamental mistakes made by these 
are the assumption that the two regions are water-tight 
compartments and the iailure to realise that many oi the 
socalled "applied science” problems arise only m the actual 
working of industries. A careiul examination of the so- 
called applied sciences shows the extent of their depend- 
ence on the theoretical side. At the end of a Friday even- 
ing discourse at the Royal Institution, an old lady asked 
the lecturer Faraday as to the use of electricity and the 
scientist retorted “of what use, madam, is the new-born 
babe.” Scientific outlook has not materially altered since 
then. 

Scientific research may be broadly classified on the 
basis of the motives behind the work. To one class the dis- 
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covery and acquisition of new knowledge is the end while 
the other centres round utility. The transition from one 
to the other, however, is not a forbidden one. A large 
volume of scientific knowledge is useful though only a small 
fraction of it may be essential. 

The close interrelationship between pure and applied 
science, between scientific discovery and invention, may be 
seen from an examination of a few select instances. Achieve- 
ments in the latter field arc- often, however, a result of the 
exorcise of mechanical ingenuity rather than a spirit of 
inquiry which should form the background of scientific 
research. 

When Sir William Crookes uttered his warning on the 
possible shortage of nitrogenous fertilisers, several workers 
set on the problem but the final result of a successful fixa- 
tion of atmospheric nitrogen could be achieved only when 
the theoretical side of each reaction was thoroughy work- 
ed out. The Birk eland Eyde process is a result of the 
thermodynamic and kinetic studies on the Nitrogen-oxygen 
reaction, while the Haber process of ammonia manufacture 
was preceded by a systematic investigation on heterogene- 
ous catalysis and the nitrogen-hydrogen reaction. It is again 
the investigations of G. N. Lewis on the thermodynamics 
of the Ammonium Carbamate-urea equilibrium arising 
from the free energy change studies on the reaction 

CO^ -r 2NH.i * * CO (NIL) - + 2H?0 that has led to the 

manufacture of urea which is now gradually displacing 
other nitrogenous fertilisers. 

The chemistry of colloids also reveals how the two 
aspects of scientific research cannot be dissociated. The 
present state of the petroleum industry, the textile industry 
and paint and varnish industry, is to be traced to the theo- 
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retical investigations oi Caroihers, Bancroit, Langmuir, 
Gardner in America, of Clayton, Donnan. McBam elc., m 
England and of Freundlich, Mark, Zsigmondy etc. in 
Germany. 

The dehumanizing aspect of applied research is seen 
best m modern wariare. ocheele discovered chlorine mlu't 
and Davy established ns elementary nature some tinny 
years later. The use oi its bleaching properties as well a^ 
the manufacture oi bleaching powder is now known lor 
nearly a century and a halt but its use as an anlihuman 
weapon in the form oi poison gas is recent hisioiy. An- 
other oi Scheele's discoveries , giycerol, tells a similar story. 
It was a laboratory curiosity unul Allred Nobel s discovery 
of nitro-giycenne m iSbJ. me explosive propeiues and 
wartime use of this compound are too well-known to need 
any special mention. 

Every one is familiar with radio-communication and 
broadcasting but few realise- uie beginning of these modern 
‘ necessities. raraaay discovered the principles relating 
to the nature and mnuencc oi the electromagnetic ueld ana 
Clerk Maxwells equations based on these enabled the 
proof that waves originating from conducting wires travel 
with tne same velocity as light. The work of Filzgeiald, 
Oliver Lodge and Henz were the logical outcome oi these 
purely mathematical conceptions and gave them a physi- 
cal reality. 

Another development m pure science has, however, to 
precede the use of these electromagnetic waves for long dis- 
tance transmission. The lesearches on “thermionic emis- 
sion form a necessary link in the chain. The “ Edison 
Effect , the two electrode valve of Fleming, the triodes and 
pentodes of a later period and the theory and use of those 
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for general mg and detecting continuous electric waves 
represent an important stage in the development of broad- 
casting. The promotion of natural knowledge has given 
nlace to purposeful invention. Here, too, we see the de- 
humanizing aoplication of scientific research in some of the 
methods adooted in present day warfare. 

Turning 1o another common industry, the electric 
lam", wo rrc faced a^ain wdh an inter- woven texture of 
discover” and, indention. These have become so common 
th"f onr> is ?pi tc f°r"et the ear 1 ” hislorv as an outcome of 
mjvolv rcient'hc search. The observation that the oass- 
a~e of a current rough a conductor raises its temperature 
suffioiepilv 1o e^en enable it +o glow led to the carbon 
fP^vy^-pf T R mn bn’ the peculiar pronertv of carbon, viz., a 
decreased resistance with increasin'* temperature, set limi- 
tations <h?t no r ’e' ,r -;fated the search for a substitute. As 
is well known, a rise of temoemtore tends to increase the 
speed of a ohorrron! reaction and the high temneratures 
pppp'-'-fir^ for TwM emission restricted the choice to metals 
of hi”h melting point and to an inert atmosohere for the 
filament. The vacuum lamn with a platinum filament is 
a result of invest : ”ations on high vacua and the chemistry 
o* j'-r, nl^i inupi n’U'o of metals. 

Tt is n far erv from the discover^ of tungstic acid and 
tmwslon tw Scheele to the thonated tungsten, coiled coil 
gar tilled lamn of the -present dnv. The properties of 
tungsten awart from its h ; ”h malting point were awvnst 
its wide use in the beginnin". The discovery of ductile 
tungsten v/as of highly scientific importance and proved to 
be an equally imnortant scientific invention. The theore- 
tical investigations of Langmuir on heterogeneous cataly- 
sis and blank ho'!” radiation, hw extension of phase rule 
to non-equilibrium systems and his work on thermionic 
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emission paved the way for Ihe development of the thori- 
ated tungsten and the coiled coil lamps. 

Accurate gas density determinations by Lord Ray- 
leigh and the work of Dewar on heat transmission that led 
to the familiar Dewar flask enabled Ramsay to discover 
the inert gases. This discovery was of considerable 
theoretical interest and the post war period was to show 
its industrial import. The inert nature of the gases led 
to the choice of argon and krypton as suitable atmospheres 
for the gas filled lamp and in Neon provided advertisers 
with a means for a striking coloured sign. The invention 
of the electric discharge lamp and the production of these 
multi-coloured signs have their origin in the theoretical 
investigations of Crookes J. J. Thomson and others on the 
discharge of electricity through gases and the more recent 
investigations on the phenomena of fluorescence and 
phosphorescence. 

Another modern necessity, the refrigerator, also 
illustrates the transition from discovery to invention. It 
is in the investigations of Amagat, and Van der Waals on 
the pressure volume relationship and critical state of gases 
and vapours and in the classical “ porous-plug ” experi- 
ment of Thomson that one has to look for the beginnings 
of refrigeration. The foundation for the liquefacl ion of 
gases was laid by Faraday and the application of the Joule- 
Thomson effect enabled the development and use of 
liquefied gases. 

When considering applied science, one cannot lose 
sight of work in the “ border ” sciences where investiga- 
tions in several sciences find common ground. Reference 
may be made here to medicine, and its adjuncts. The work 
of Louis Pasteur on optical activity led him to a study of 
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fermentation phenomena and bacteriology that has 
immortalized his name all over the world by the work 
associated with Pasteur Institutes. It is no exaggeration 
to state that every outstanding discovery in the field of 
biochemistry and medicine has its origin in the quest for 
truth by disinterested workers. One has only to look into 
the history of X-ray therapy, radium therapy, chemo- 
therapy and of studies on nutrition to see the close corre- 
lation of pure and applied science. The discovery and 
identification of the vitamins and the synthesis of some 
of them constitute a triumph in the search of new know- 
ledge as much as in their practical applications. 

The preceding paragraphs would have given sufficient 
indication that the political propaganda against work in 
pure science is baseless. One has only to glance through 
the publications of research laboratories of large industrial 
concerns to know the extent of fundamental work that is 
being carried on there in addition to work directly connec- 
ted with the industry. In the ideal state, research may be 
carried on without any objective reward but the normal 
work is not so absolutely selfless. The seeker after 
knowledge aims at honour and academic distinctions while 
the inventor looks for a financial return for his labour and 
ingenuity. This leads us to the question of the existence 
and maintenance of research laboratories. A modern 
laboratory cannot exist or survive without an adequate 
subsidy. Most laboratories now functioning are either 
maintained by Governments or are subsidized by indus- 
trial combines. The financial interests, however, often 
tend to cramp the research workers’ activities and free- 
dom of thought. The extent to which vested interests 
thwart the spirit of inquiry varies with the country and 
the Institution. While not forgetting their objective, the 
u 
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Bureau of Standards in Washington and the D.S.T.R. in its 
Tcddington Laboratories carry on a lot of fundamental 
work but in this country we have to tell a diherent story. 
Industrial laboratories maintained by leading concerns 
view fundamental research with disfavour. While 
increased industrialization is a necessary development, it is 
a short-sighted policy to decry those workers who do not 
happen to carry on utilitarian research. They also serve 
a purpose in extending the bounds of knowledge. Under- 
standing Nature is at least as important as using Nature 
and life may not be worth living if man had to deal with 
only useful things. 



EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 


By 

Dr. Anwar Iqbal Qureshi, M.A., 

M.Sc. (Lond.), Ph.D., 

Professor of Economics, Osmania University. 

A system of education must be suited to the people 
for whom it is intended and there should be some conside- 
ration of the social and economic back-ground on which 
our system of education is to work. Unfortunately these 
two most tundamental concepts have been violently 
ignored in die present educational system of this country. 
In any scheme of educational reconstruction in this country 
the first and the most fundamental consideration should 
be that our educational institutions should have national 
outlook. In order to create this outlook the system of 
training should provide courses of instruction m that lite- 
rature which contains the ideals of its race and all the nice 
proofs and subtle inspirations of the character, spirit and 
thoughts of the nation which it serves ; and, besides that, 
instruction in the history and leading conceptions of those 
institutions which play an important role in the life of the 
nation. In order to achieve this important ideal special 
stress should be laid on the study of Indian culture and 
Indian History. The history books that are taught in our 
schools and universities give most misleading and hopeless 
accounts of events and leading character of our nation. 
They have already created enough mischief and without 
the least possible delay all efforts must be devoted to eradi- 
cate this evil and suitable text books should be prepared 
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to give an honest and sympathetic account of our past cul- 
ture and heritage. Our universities could and should do 
a good deal to achieve this end. It is the object of learning 
not only to satisfy the curiosity and to perfect the spirit of 
individual men but also to advance civilization ; and, if it 
be true, that each nation plays its special part in further- 
ing the common advancement then every people should use 
its uni versities to perfect it in its proper role. 

Woodrow Wilson has rightly remarked that, “ Every 
man sent out from a university should be a man of Ins 
nation as well as a man of his time.” In any scheme of 
reorganisation of education of this country this ideal 
should occupy a very impoitant place. 

Primary Education : — To begin from the very begin- 
ning our schools must be organised on sound modern lines 
to provide real education not only to the classes but to the 
masses as well. It should be the first obligation on the 
State to provide every citizen male and female with free 
primary education. The expenditure required for provid- 
ing free universal education must be the first charge on 
our national exchequer. In this connection I would like to 
explain what I mean by free primary educaiion. A good 
deal of nonsense and loose-talk has been going on in this 
country about the primary education and it is debated 
whether it should be a four years course or a five >ears 
course. Even if we accept a five years course it means that 
a child going to school at the age of five will finish with 
his free education at the age of ten. To my mind the idea 
of a free universal education finishing at the tender age of 
ten is most absurd and fantastic. In no country of the 
world such an absurd idea has ever been entertained. The 
average minimum age up to which free education is given 
in most countries is fourteen years which in itself is con* 
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sidered very inadequate. All money that will be spent on 
free compulsory education based on a course of five years 
will be absolute waste. Even in the interest of economy 
itself it is highly desirable that in no scheme of free pri- 
mary education in India the course of instruction should be 
less than eight years. 

Broadcast mg and Education : — The development of 
broadcasting in India has opened many new possibilities 
for educational reconstruction. Broadcasting is still in its 
infancy in this cournry but still the possibilities 
of fully developing it are immense. Some stations in 
India have already started this experiment and many of 
their broadcasLs for schools have been well deviced and of 
great interest and use. I propose that a separate depart- 
ment of education should be created by the All-India Radio 
and increasing use should be made of this modern educa- 
tional instrument especially for the education of adults. 

Cinema and Education : — The development of tele- 
vision is likely to provide still further facilities for 
the increasing use of the radio for educational purposes 
but until its further development increasing use should be 
made of Cinemas. Educational films should be prepared 
especially for teaching Geography and other allied 
subjects. 

Vocational Education : — The second most important 
problem to be considered in any scheme of educational re- 
construction is the need for the expansion of vocation- 
al education. India is rapidly developing into a vast indus- 
trial country and there is increasing need of skilled and 
trained labour. No country can develop its trade and 
industry without skilled artizans, therefore, the need for 
vocational education in all its aspects is most urgent. 
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Effective machinery should be established for securing 
close regular co-operation between industry and commerce, 
on the one hand and education on the other. 

Vocational Guidance : — In any system of mass edu- 
cation vocational guidance must assume special impor- 
tance. A swiftly changing economic and social world has 
made demand upon educational procedures for adjust- 
ment to the needs of the individual. Education 
through the discovery and development of individual abi- 
lity prepares him for Ins life ; and the child's vocational 
guidance prepares him for living well ; and both yield him 
the maximum of satisfaction. Vocational guidance should 
assist the individual to choose an occupation, prepare for 
it, enter upon it and progress in it. As preparation for an 
occupation involves decisions m the choice of studies, 
choice of cumculums, and the choice of schools and 
colleges, it becomes evident that vocational guidance can- 
not be separated from educational guidance. Since work 
occupies one half of the working time or most individuals, 
it should represent ihe active expression of the whole per- 
sonality. In view ol this important function, careful study 
must be maue ol all the problems involved in vocational 
activity. Proper vocational adjustment for each citizen not 
only means individual happiness but avoids social and 
economic waste. The underlined principles which should 
govern vocational guidance activities should be based upon 
the recognition of individual preferences, of the complexity 
of mouern educational life, of the right of the individual 
to make his own choices, and upon the realization that the 
adjustment of an individual to his occupation is an ever 
changing situation. 

Effects of Economic Depression on Education : — What- 
ever hardships and privations the last Great Depression 
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may have caused all the world over, it has done one good 
service, and that is, it has made us all to face and examine 
ci’itically the various important problems which were pre- 
viously ipso jacio taken for granted. One of these pro- 
blems is the problem of university education. Until the 
economic depression set in, and the large number of 
graduates which our universities were minting rapidly 
found themselves without jobs, and the problem of un- 
employment among educated classes took a serious turn, 
little attention was devoted in India to the universities and 
their problems. All that mattered in the pre-depression 
period was, that the number of universities should be in- 
creased, and considering that the number of universities 
jumped from five in 1916 to sixteen in 1927, an increase 
of three hundred per cent, in the course of eleven years, 
the record of progress seems to be very satisfactory indeed. 
The universities that were established before 1916 were 
mainly based on the model of the London University, and 
were only examining bodies. The Calcutta University 
Commission of 1916 recommended strongly the desirability 
of starting unitary and residential universities and as a result, 
the majority of universities that have been founded since 
that date are residential and teaching universities. The 
establishment of so many residential universities on the 
model of the Oxford and Cambridge universities satisfied 
the Indian critics who had previously been dissatisfied by 
the older examining universities. It was considered that 
the establishment of residential universities had almost 
solved the fundamental problems of Indian education and 
all that was necessary was to improve the quality of 
teaching and emphasise the importance of tutorial work 
and to increase the contact of the students with the 
teachers. It was considered that in due course of time 
when the effects of these important improvements become 
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pronounced our problems will be solved. But during the 
past few years the ship of Indian education has noi sailed 
as smoothly as it was expected and many critics have 
begun to doubt if the very structure of the ship itself was 
strong enough to stand the stormy seas of world events. 
The tremendous rise in the number of unemployed young 
persons has led to the policy of despair and many super- 
ficial critics hold that the universities are responsible 1 for 
many of the country’s troubles. It is not realised that the 
universities are in no way responsible for unemployment 
which, on the other hand, is due to causes far beyond 
their control. Moreover, it is not the function of the uni- 
versities to create avenues for employment. It is a very 
narrow view to take that if the number of people admitted 
to universities is drastically curtailed the possibilities of 
employing this restricted number will increase. The fun- 
damental function of universities is not to act as an 
employment bureau but as a trainer of the mind and in- 
tellect cf the future citizens and to bring out their latent 
faculties which may be used in any walk of life. It is an 
unfortunate fact that our universities are not centres for 
intellectual training, culture and enlightenment as they 
ought to be. Have our universities succeeded in mental 
development of students ? It is on the answer lo this 
question that our universities stand or fall. Unfortunately 
they are places for cramming and smattering, and there 
has been a serious maladjustment in the university life. 
Too much importance is attached to the literary and acade- 
mic side and very little to the intellectual and cultural side. 
Much time is wasted by the professors on lecturing 
to students and by the students in cramming and digesting 
the contents of those lectures. We find that even in the 
fir 1 d of knowledge an Indian student does not fare favour- 
ably with students of other universities. Why, in spite 
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of so much leaching by professors, and cramming by 
students do our students do so unfavourably ? Surely 
there must be something wrong in our system of teaching 
which shows such poor results. I think the fundamental 
difficulty and defect in our system of university education 
is that we impart teaching through a foreign medium, which 
acts as a great deterrent to any substantial progress. It is 
gratifying to note that educational experts in the country 
have begun to realise this great defect which exists to-day 
in our universities; the only exception to which is the 
Osmama University established in 1919. It is the first uni- 
versity of its kind in India where all lecturing work is car- 
ried on through the medium of the primary vernacular of 
the country. Twenty years ago when Mr. Akbar Haydri 
as he then was (Sir Akbar Haydri, Newab Hayder Newaz 
Jung Bahadur, President of His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam’s Executive Council, and the present Chancellor of 
the university), submitted a memorandum in which he pro- 
pounded this great scheme of starting a university with the 
primary object of teaching through Urdu, there were not 
many experts in the country who received this idea with 
any great favour. As a matter of fact, some of the greatest 
experts considered it rather fantastic and altogether un- 
workable. It must be said to the credit of Sir Akbar that all 
these heavy showers of criticism that poured from all quar- 
ters did not affect him. and with great courage, foresight 
and enthusiasm he launched this great experiment which 
today is an accomplished fact, and all experts in the coun- 
try are now looking to this university for guidance. It 
will not be considered here out of place to reproduce briefly 
some of the remarks which the Vice-Chancellor of Andhra 
University made in his recent convocation address : “ In 
pride and fullness of heart as an educationist, I congratu- 
late the sovereign and his Government on the success 
15 
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achieved by the Osmania University. The band of young, 
accomplished and enthusiastic teachers composing the 
different faculties are a team which the greatest education- 
ists in India would be proud to captain. The researches 
accomplished and still in progress and the investigation in 
the theoretical and applied fields of Science including Zoo- 
logy, Physics, Chemistry. Civil Engineering and History 
augur not merely an All India but an international future 
for the Osmania University. To be the first to recognise an 
Indian language as a fit medium for university culture and 
to have made the university founded on the principle a 
centre of modern research are accomplishments for which 
India must be eternally grateful to the Nizam’s Dominions.’' 

The primary function of the University, as I have al- 
ready remarked, is to train the mind, but the training ot 
mind can never be thorough if it has to employ a foreign 
vehicle oi thought. English is not only a loreign language 
to most of us in India but is also "alien. ’ By "alien” 1 mean 
that it has no connection with the tradition, culture and 
life of the East, and except in the big cities it is seldom 
spoken. A great deal oi' saving in lime and improvement 
in the quality of the work can be effected if the leaching 
work in the Indian Uni versifies is carried on through the 
medium of vernacular. One naturally asks through which 
vernacular, as there are so many languages in the country. 
The Indian National Congress has decided to adapt Hindus- 
tani as the lingua franca of the country, and I think if we 
rise above petty regional and provincial jealousies it will 
not be difficult for the country as a whole to adopt Hindus- 
tani as the chief medium of instruction in all our universi- 
ties. I should not be misunderstood to belittle the import- 
ance of English in our universities. I firmly believe that 
a sound knowledge of English is absolutely essential if we 
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are to benefit from the very valuable treasures of know- 
ledge and learning of the West. It is with this idea in view 
that English has been made a compulsory second language 
and no student is awarded a degree unless he passes an exa- 
mination of fairly high standard in English. 

Medium of Instruction 

Now I come to the most pertinent part of my paper, 
viz., the possibility of teaching in Urdu. Still there are 
many people who seriously doubt the possibility or at least 
the practicability of such a proposition. Before I proceed 
further to explain this matter, I would like to mention a few 
facts. Perhaps it may be recalled that it is not very long 
ago that History and Geography were taught in English in 
the Punjab schools and the matric students had to answer 
these papers in English. It is fortunate that wise council 
prevailed and the Punjab University decided to give option 
to the Matric students to answer questions in these 
two papers either in English or in any of the vernacu- 
lars. To some it appeared a very retrograde step. I feel 
no hesitation whatsoever in congratulating the authorities 
of the Punjab University for then’ very wise decision. We 
find to-day the standard of these answers has increased con- 
siderably and more than 90 r < of the students answer their 
questions in vernacular. What the Punjab University has 
done for History and Geography for the Matriculation, the 
Osmania University has done for all other classes. Now, 
some may say that there is a limit to everything. And the 
likely limit to most people seems the matriculation. They 
would say so far and no more. This is the attitude of Cal- 
cutta and Madras Universities. The Agra University has gone 
a step further and would like to try up to the intermedi- 
ate. In the Allahabad University candidates appearing for 
the M.A. examination in Economics have to write their 
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essays in easy Hindi or Urdu. I have given these examples 
just to show you the changing trend of opinion. What the 
Punjab University did for the Matriculation about twenty 
years ago, the Calcutta University is going to do now. The 
objections raised against the option in the Punjab Univer- 
sity twenty years ago were repeated in the Calcutta Uni- 
versity. 

It is said that adequate literature is not available in the 
vernaculars. Also there will be immense difficulties regard- 
ing the technical terms, so on and so forth. I quite admit 
the force of the arguments. But something has to be done. 
We cannot afford to be mere spectators and watch our own 
intellectual ruin. Why is the intellectual standard of ordi- 
nary Indian graduate so low ? In my opinion the real 
answer to this question is that he does not properly under- 
stand what he reads. He only crams and passes the exa- 
minations. Although I have admitted above that there are 
real difficulties regarding the availability of literature and 
the coining of terms yet these difficulties are vastly exag- 
gerated. Take, for example, the teaching of classical langua- 
ges. Why on earth a student has to translate these in 
English ? I personally know the cases where students had 
passed the highest examination of the Punjab University 
in the classical languages but failed in the intermediate in 
the language paper, simply because their English was so 
weak that they could not translate the classical text into 
English. 

When the Osmania University broke new ground and 
declared to base its teaching on Urdu, it was regarded as 
a most fantastic idea. But today we have showed the world 
how it could be done. The teaching and examining in all 
subjects from the intermediate to the Ph.D. standard is 
done in Urdu. The standard of answers of students is far 
higher as compared with the students of other universities. 
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I am firmly of the opinion that if teaching in Indian 
Universities is to improve it must be done in the verna- 
culars. In the course of twenty years we have coined thou- 
sands of terms and several hundred standard books have 
been translated into Urdu. If our example is followed by 
all other universities a tremendous amount of literature 
will be forthcoming in a short time. What Osmania has 
done, other universities too can do. 



THE ORIGIN OF THE DRAMA 


By 

T. Appanna, B.O.L. 

The Origin of the Drama is treated variously by differ- 
ent authors. The Encyclopaedia Briltanica has dealt with 
the origins of the drama separately, such as the religious, 
the psychological, and so on. But the psychological origin 
car, be attributed only to the initial stages of the drama, 
that is, so far as imitation louses action in man ; and then, 
the religious, the social, the political, and the historical 
forces lead that action into drama by means of representa- 
tion. Improvements in the composition of the drama and 
in the histrionic action have been many from ihe earliest 
times, and it is impossible to narrate all of them in this 
short paper. 

Aristotle says that imitation is instinctive in man from 
his infancy. The gesture-language was the first medium of 
expression, judging from the psychological and the philo- 
logical point of view. Emotions — pleasure and pain — can 
be easily read on the eyes, the face, and the movement of the 
limbs. The old proverb in Latin “ Frons homini lactiliae 
et hilaritalis, severitatis et trisHtiae index ” means, in short, 
“ the face is the index of the mind.” So, the most ancient, 
natural and forcible language is the gesture-language ; and 
this has its root in imitation, which leads to the drama. 
“ Drama ” is derived from the Greek root “drao” which 
means to do . Dhanika, in his Dasarupaka defines drama 
as the imitation of situations, and calls it also a representa- 
tion, because it is seen ; 
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So the earliest root of drama lies in the imitative faculty of 
man. 

The earliest dramatists and actors in the world at large 
used the drama for religious purposes only. They have re- 
presented therein the actions of their mighty gods in their 
mythical stories, to pacify them and to invoke the grace 
of those gods. Therefore, the psychological beginnings of 
imitation gradually developed into dramatic themes of reli- 
gious nature. 

Let us see how this is true in the case of the earliest 
dramas among the civilized countries. Greece, renowned 
for her ancient drama, had her Semitic and Rhodian Rites 
in very ancient times, which led to the mystic dramas and 
the Eleusmian performances in the eighth century before 
Christ. In Aristotle’s opinion, Homer was the founder of 
the Greek drama, not because he has written any, but be- 
cause his Iliad and the Odyssey were related to the tragedy. 
But Horace observes that Thespis was the inventor of the 
tragic art, and Aeschylus, of the tragic drama. 

‘‘ Thespis, the inventor of tragic art, 

Carried his vagrant actors in a cart, 

High over the crowd the Mimic tribe appeared 
And played and sang with lees of wine besmeared. 
Then Aeschylus, a decent vizard used 
Built a low stage that flaming robe diffused 
In language more sublime his actors rage 
And in the graceful buskin tread the stage.” 

The time-worn statement that Poets are prophets took its 
origin in those days when the first -poets took religious 
themes for their compositions ; and those poets like Aeschy- 
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lus, Sophocles, and Euripedes, wrote tragedies (Eleusinian 
dramas) which were of a secret nature, because they were 
religious in plots. It is even said that on one occasion 
Aeschylus was accused of having let out an Eleusinian sec- 
ret, and was released only on the intervention of his brother, 
who was a great warrior. Thus we see that the drama pro- 
per had its origin in religion in Greece. 

In India, which justly claims to have an independent 
origin of the drama, we hear of the songs, some of which 
were accompanied with dances, in the most ancient times. 
Apart from the divine origin of music, dance and drama, we 
have the rhythmical hymns m the Vedas ( e.g . Samaveda ). 
and mention is made of the lasya or gentle dance of Parvati. 
the tandava or vehemeni dance of Rudra, etc. Dances 
formed a part of the celebrations in the most ancient sacri- 
fices, — human, horse, goat, — one yielding its place to the 
next. Moreover, the Bharat anatya-sastra which is said to 
have been written in the fifth century B.C., contains a sys- 
tematic record of canons on music, poetry, art, dance, and 
drama. Bhasa, one of the earliest dramatists as we have 
known, has selected most of his themes from the Rama- 
yana and the Mahabharata. Kalidasa, (who lived between 
the first century B.C., and the fifth century A.D.) writes in 
his Malavikagmmitra. 

“ ^Rlfa?in*T5|fNj 3^: ” 

(Sages say that the drama is a sacrifice to the gods, which 
is pleasing to the eye). This indicates that in those days, 
the Naramedha, the Asvamedha, and such other sacrifices 
were not considered to be pleasing to the eye ; but that the 
drama, which is also a sacrifice (action) gives not only 
pleasure to the eye, but also pacification to the gods. We 
see here the religious origin of the drama in India. 
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India and Greece are the only two countries which are 
bestowed with the fortunes of having brought forth their 
native dramatic faculities. even in the most ancient times. 

China is said to have had her alphabet even before the 
twentieth century B.C. The Chinese are noted for their 
excellence in the imitative faculty. They take pride in 
their “ Book of Oods ” which proves the existence of music 
and poetry prior 1o the twelfth century B.C. The C hin ese 
are famous for their taste and native talents in music, but 
tlmv had no regular dramas till the sixth century A.D. But, 
even in those days when they had dramas not known to the 
historian, the Chinese are said to have celebrated every 
function with a dramatic performance — functions such as 
the promotion in the salary of an officer, the marriage of a 
middle class man, and the birth of a child. 

In Italy, we hear about the songs and dances of the 
TrVc s in the eighth century B.C., at a time when Greece 
was enioying her Mystic dramas, and India her Sacrificial 
performance': All these performances had for their ulti- 
mate object, the elevation of the soul and consequent sub- 
limity. Again we see the religious aim in the ancient drama.> 
Af + er the Punic Wars which were fought in the third cen- 
tury B.C. Italy came into close contact with Greece : by 
which the influence of ^he Greek drama spread on to Italy. 
The Gi'eek prisoners in Italy were given privileges to exhi- 
bit their talents in dramatic action, and it is also known that 
some of those who fascinated the public bv such talents 
were released, and were allowed to enjoy free-citizenship. 

France, Spain, and Great Britain have their records of 
their dramas from the eleventh century A.D., but even 
before that time, there were, no doubt, folk songs in France 
and Spain, and Saxon dances in Britain. If is only after 

16 
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the influence of Latin literature over Britain that she began 
to have her regular dramas. The other countries of Europe 
had their languages perfected even at a later dale. The 
eleventh and the twelfth centuries brought manifold 
changes in the history of many countries in the world. 
Every country had her dialect perfected, her government 
systematised, and her art and culture dignified. 

It is now seen clearly that the origin of the earliest 
drama was only religious as far as the theme is concerned, 
with very few exceptions, of which the Mricchnknhka is 
one. After the twelfth century A.D. the drama took differ- 
ent shapes by taking in themes from the social, political 
and historical fields. 



CERA NADU AND TAMIL 


By 

Vidvan S. Arumuga Mudaliyar, M.A., B.O.L., L.T., 
Government College, Coimbatore. 

For the elucidation of the history of the Kerala coun- 
try just before and during the three centuries of the Chris- 
tian era, we have no epigraphical, archaeological or even 
literary evidences in Maiayalara. The ‘ Keralotpatti ’ is 
regarded as the oldest available account of Kerala, but this 
belongs to the 17th century A.D., and is further, as Logan 
observes, “a farrago of legendary nonsense which had for 
its aim the exalialion of the Branman caste and influence.” 
The late lamented 1 K. G. Sesha Aiyar similarly observes 
that “to gleam hisiory from this work is as hopeless as to 
seek for a needle in a hay-stack.” The Keralotpatti says 
that Kerala arose at Parasurama’s Command from the seas. 
This means that, as P. Padmanabha Menon 2 suggests, the 
country covered by Malabar, Travancore and Cochin, was 
formed by volcanic agencies on this coast centuries ago; 
“that there was once a subsidence, probably sudden, at 
Gokarnam ; and secondly that there was afterwards a per- 
ceptible uprising, most probably in this case gradual, of at 
least some portion if not nearly all the coast between Gokar- 
nam and the Cape.” This view has received confirmation 
from the investigations of the Geological Survey of India. 3 

1. ‘Chera Kings of the Sangam Period,’ p. 78. 

2. ‘History of Kerala,’ Vol. 1, pp. 19 and 20 of the notes. 

3. Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXIV, 
part III, p. 35. 
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Mr. Philip Lake shows that South Malabar between Bey- 
pore and Ponnani rivers was the result of such upheaval. 

The chronicle then gives some traditions which are too 
hazy to be taken as History. According to it a period of 
indigenous kings, who were generally incompetent was 
followed by a period of kings selected from the neighbouring 
countries on the understanding that each was to rule for 
twelve years. The earliest of them is said to be one Keya 
Perumal, and after him were brought a succession of Chola, 
‘Pandi, 4 5 Kerala, Tulubha’ Indra and Ary a Perumals, and 
others. Historians can see in this only this much, that “the 
author has heard of invasions of Kerala by some Pandya, 
Chola 4 and other neighbouring kings or chiefs who probably 
retired to their territories after their raid and from that he 
wove his fanciful list of Perumals brought by the people 
into Kerala.” 

There is another work called the “Kerala-mahatmyam” 
which is in Sanskrit and which is allied to the work men- 
tioned above. But it is even later, and, as pointed out by 
C. Achyuta Mencn 3 and C A. Innes, 6 so full of inconsisten- 
cies, anachronisms and absurdities that it is difficult to sepa- 
rate from the chaff what few grains of truth they contain. 

In the absence of epigraphic and archaeological eviden- 
ces, we are lucky in having literary sources of information 
in regard to this period of Malayalam History. These con- 
sist of (1) the Tamil classics of the Sangam period, and 
(2) the Greek and Roman writers like Ptolemy, Pliny and 
the author of the Periplus of the Erithrean Seas. 

4. See 1 . 

5. ‘Cochin State Manual Ch. II, p. 29. 

6. Malabar District Gazetter, Vol. II. 
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The Tamils, of all the Dravidian nations, cultivated and 
preserved the earliest literature of continuous development 
and unique historical value. Among these works we find 
three distinct classes, viz., the naturalistic, ethical and reli- 
gious. The value of the first type, in particular, cannot be 
over-estimated, though even here much caution is neces- 
sary in sifting and arranging the available material. On 
the whole, v/e have in them faithful records of the political, 
social, literary and leligious conditions of Malabar during 
the Sangam Period. Previous to the era of dated inscrip- 
tions, they are the earliest sources for the construction of 
South Indian History. The most important works among 
the Tamil classics that throw light on ancient Kerala are 
the Purananuru , ihs Padirrupo Itu, and the Silappadikaram, 
besides a few lyrics of the Agananuru and the Narrinai. 
We understand that the land, bounded on the east by the 
Western Ghats and the west by the sea, was called in the 
early Tamil works, the Cera-nadu (G^ir/s/r®), and the 
kings of the country Ceran, Ceraman or Ceralan (XSjjot, 
G&jTiArshr, Ji&jrsvoir'j. From very early times, Tamilakam 
was ruled by the three crowned kings? (( Lpq-u-i®»i _ lls jrsar/r) 
Cera, Cola and Pandiya. The Tolkappiyam the famous 
Tamil grammar and the oldest extant Tamil work, refers, 
in one of its 7 Sutrams, to the Tamil country as one belong- 
ing to ‘the famous three within the four boundaries.’ The 
Commentator Perasiriyar enumerates the four boundaries 
as Venkadam (Tirupati hills) in the north, Kumari on the 
south, and the seas on the east and the west. The Kumari 
mentioned here, it must be known, is not the present Cape 
Comorin, but the name of a river of the same name in the 
southern Tamil continent, the Kumarikandam, which was 
known to the early Tamil works and which was submerged 

7. Tolkappiyam, Poruladikaram, Seyyuliyal, No. 79. 
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later on. Panambaranar. the class-mate of Tolkappiyar, has 
written a preface to the Tolkappiyam, wherein he refers to 
the northern and southern boundaries of Tamilakam. The 
commentator 8 Nachchinarkkiniyar explains the absence of 
the mention of the boundaries on the east and west on the 
ground that they were the seas. In those early days Cera 
country was part and parcel of Tamilakam. Tradition 
handed over from ancient days says that the Cera-Cola- 
Pandiyar were the rulers of the land from time immemo- 
rial. The famous commentator of the Tirukkural explain- 
ing the phrase Palankudi (u / * g ancient family, occur- 
ing in the chapter entitled Kudimai v yj smu ? says that 
it was as old and great even as the three royal families of 
Cera, Cola and Pandiya, which could be traced to the 
beginning of creation uj.-3><_ui_/«r„Y* G> i ;;; . 

Evidently the phrase £: us»u.u H d •’ 

is an exaggeration. We may take it to mean from very 
early times. To quote some more instances to prove that 
Tamil was prevalent up to the west coast, we 
may refer to the two following Sutrams of Sikandi- 
yar and Kakkaipadiniyar respectively. 

1. ’ Q& s. 0^,77 ^oL/esr p Quetra/Queir 

S T T S3T oSU 

**“ “S’ 

?“■'-> "p C _istreu*u.isr 

JD ~ 5 SS T ho. a <6 v 6G\) CL/ co SL ‘ nO jp 5 5 

These Sutrams refer to the east and the west boundaries 
of Tamilakam as ^QusmsuCr” or the sea. It is interesting 
to note that the Cera 9 author of the Silappadikaram too, 

8. Tolkappiyam, Eluttatikaram, Naccinarkkiniyar commen- 
tary, p. 8. S.I.S.S.W.P. Society edition. 

9- Silappadikaram, VIII, 11 . 1 - 2 . 
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while enumerating the boundaries of Tamilakam, leaves out 
the west and the east for the same reason pointed out by 
the commentator of Tolkappiyam. 

The ancient Cera country is referred to in Sanskrit 
works as Kerala, and that seems to be the name by which 
the Malayalis love to call their native land. P. T. Srini- 
vasa Aiyangar 10 says that the name of this country occurs 
in the original form of Cera itself in the Taittiriya Aran- 
yaka as Cera-padah, and he cites the authority of Prof. A. 
B. Keith for constructing the expression to the Ceras. But 
this is doubtful, as Sayana takes Cera to mean snake. 

Katyayana (first half of the 4th century B.C.) and 
Patanjali (B.C. 150) make mention of Cera, though Panini 
(7th century B.C. if not earlier) does not. The Maha- 
bhara^a, the Ramayana, the Vayu-purana, the Matsya and 
Markandeyapuranas mention Kerala and Gokarnam. The 
second and 13th edicts of the great Buddhist emperor Asoka 
refer to the ruler of Kerala as Keralaputra and class this 
country as one of the border-lands (Pratyantas) of his 
empire. 

Since the Cera country formed the western portion of 
Tamilakam, the Cera king is described in the Tamil classics 
as the ruler of the western country. The epithet, “Kuda- 
pulam kaval ” — maruman literally meaning “ one who came 
in the line of kings protecting the western country,” 
( 0 L_ «rajot'u> 0 ic,ro 3 r') is used for the Cera king by the 
author of the Sirupanarruvpadai , a Sangam work ; and he 
describes the Pandya and Chola respectively as the kings 
of the southern and eastern countries. Since the western 


10. History of the Tamils, p. 29. 
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country is mountainous, the Chera king was also known as 
Malaivan (u&oajar'). 

Apart from the big geographical divisions. Tamila- 
k?m was divided into two divisions from the view-point of 
the purity of the language spoken therein. The ono was 
Sen Tamil Nadu (area where good Tamil was spoken), and 
the other Kodun-Tamil Nadu (tract where bad Tamil 
was sooken) . Madura, which was the seat of the Thud 
Tamil Sangam, and its surrounding parts were the c <m- 
Tamil-Nadu, and under the Kodun-Tamil Nadu a’’c includ- 
ed twelve districts, which Sen a va raver and Nachchmerk- 
kmiyar. commentators of the Tolkcpvhjcm, name in the 
following order from the south-east to the north east of 
Sentamil Nadu — Ponkar. Oh. Tenpandi, Kuttam. Kudam. 
Panri. Karka, Sitam, Puli. Malaiyamanadu Aruva and 
Arm/? — Vadatalai. 

The commentator of the Yapparunkalnm gives the 
same list with this difference, that instead of Ponkar and 
Oli, he has Ven and Punal. Kanakasabhai Pillai 11 too 
accepts this view, and gives a map setting forth the four 
Koduntamil Nadus or Provinces bordering on the Arabian 
Sea in the following order from north to south. Puli Nadu. 
K’’da Nadu, and Venadu. The names were aopronHatelv 
given to each province, as they noted its peculiarity. ‘Puli 
or the ‘ Sandy tract ’ extended most probably from the 
banks of the modern Agalapula to the mouth of the 
Ponnani river. The soil of this part of the country is re- 
markably sandy. Kudam or the “ western land ” denoted 
apparently the region between the mouth of Ponnani 
river and the southernmost mouth of the Periyar near 

11. The Tamils 1800 years ago facing, p. 14. 
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Ernakulam. This would have been the most western land 
to the first immigrants who came into Malabar by the Pal- 
ghat Pass. 

Kuttam or the land of lakes comprised the territory 
around the modern towns of Kottayam and Quilon, which 
is to-day known by the same name to the natives of the 
country. The river Pali or Palai, which flows through this 
province formed at its mouth several islands and lakes, and 
hence this tract was called Kuttam 12 or “ the land of lakes.” 
To the south of this province, lay the Venadu which com- 
prised the major portion of Travancore. 

Even to-day the Maharajah of Travancore is known 
as “ Venattadigal Tiruvadigal The low hills and valleys 
in this region were covered with luxurous forests of 
bamboo, and therefore it was aptly called Ven-Nadu or the 
“ bamboo land.” The Chera. being the overlord of these 
provinces, was also known after them, Puliyan, Kudavan 
and Kuttuvan. 

The above mentioned five provinces formed the 
ancient Chera country, the capital of which was Vanji or 
Karur. It was situated on the banks of the Periyar. 
Adiyarkkunallar, the commentator of the Silappadikaram, 
identifies this Karur with Tiruvanjaikkulam, 12 but Kanaka- 
sabhai Pillai identifies it with Tirukarur three miles from 
Kothaimangalam and 13 28 miles east by north of Cochin, 
where the remains of an old temple and other massive 
buildings are still visible. 14 Pandit R. Raghava Aiyangar 

12. Cera Kings of the Sangam period, chapter VI. 

13. The Tamils 18 hundred years ago, p. 15. 

14. Journal of the Asiatic Society, Vol. II, p. 336; Sewell’s 
lists of Antiquities, Vol. II, p. 261. 

17 
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discusses this question very elaborately in his “ Vanjima- 

nagar,’’ and arrives at the conclusion, and Pandit M. 

Raghava Aiyangar in his “ Cheran Senguttuvan ’’ agrees 

with him, that Vanji, the ancient capital of the Cheras, is 

neither of these places, but Karur in ancient Kongu or 
« 

modern Trichinopoly District. 

The western geographer of the first ccn'my A.D., 
Pliny, who refers to the ruler of Kerala as Calobetra. men 
tions Muziris, which has been identified by Dr. Burnell with 
the modern Cranganore. as the first emporium of trade in 
India. T amil Literature too. has nothing but piaise for 
the sea-borne trade that passed through this Chera sea- 
port and we cannot but refer to two famous odes from the 
Agananuru and Purananuru, referring to his trade at 
Muzuris, and the articles (like pepper, etc.), obtained from 
the mountain and the sea exported to the countries of the 
Yavanar, i.e., Greeks, in exchange for gold. The songs 
are : — 

1 G&ireur 

Quiftxnp Ca'gmr gro an ir istsi, 

iuaaTT pip <e£ hi amc.T snares' sevui 

CutctG'0;® ei’igj apQjjTQ Qwv0u> 

ai"s QsQf QpSifhuTiTu Queer. 148) 

-. seoipip Quit putflfLo 

SLfpQpireaPujjiTs gsnj Qfiri^i^j 
icteVpSTjQpu) SL-jr(Trj>?Qpu> f 
/SyevuQuiUgl t£(rJ)-5.T&3lLILC, 
ussreows&raflsBr GuJ6\)ip.T/rd(gLl@(!U6ar 
Qf *i~eo QfiifisSssr QfSifhusrresr. 

(i-l/rii) 343) 

Ihe Periplus, written in the second century A.D., also 
refers to ‘ Kerobotras ’ and the lands he ruled over. It 
says that it extended from Nouro and Tyndis in the north 
to Nelaynda in the south. Ptolemy (second century A.D.) 
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also mentions Karoura as the capital where Kerobotras 
lived. 

The word Kerala will, if carefully analysed, ultimately 
lead us to the root Chera. Dr. Caldwell on the other hand 
erroneously conceived “Kerala” to be the original form of 
the word from which according to him Chera is derived. 
He committed the same mistake with regard to the word 
‘ Dravidian,’ but the mistake has been exposed by 
Dr. Grierson in his Linguistic Survey of India. In the 
Purananuru we find the words Cheralathan. Manikka- 
vasagar’s Tiruvachakam has “S^si-csrsusjr, 

(o&rrtfishr" and in Tirumukkhappasuram given to Panapatra 
We have, /rfi|«na;<s0LD G&ireoesr strews" , 

We know very well that in Canarese roots and words 
beginning with the palatal consonant C, it changes into the 
guttural consonant K, we give the following examples : — 


Tamil. Canarese. 

Cey (to do) . . Key 

Cevi (ear) . . Kivi 

Ceri (a hamlet) . . Keri 

Centamarai (red lotus) . . Kendavara. 

Cennir (red water, blood) . . Kennir 


Thus there is a greater possibility for the word ceral 
to have become keral and the country of Keral, Keralam 

in Canarese than for ‘Cera’ to come out of Kerala etr and 
eo interchange easily and Keralam (G sir evil) becomes 
easily Keralam, (Ga^-smi). It is this form that has 
entered Sanskrit as Kerala. The Sanskritists might have 
taken the word from Canarese which was more easily 
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accessible to them perhaps, than Tamil which was spoken 
in the southern most part in India. 

Rev. Fo ulk es' contends that Chera and Kerala denote 
the same country, Kerala being but the Canarese dialecti- 
cal form of the word Chera. Dr. Gundert m his Malaya- 
1am Dictionary has, under the word Keram — “ Canarese 
pi’onunciation of Clieram . “ Chera — Malabar and 

under the word Keralam " Cheram — the country between 
Gokarnam and Kumari." While agreemg in the main with 
the learned Doctor that the word Ceram has become Kera- 
lam through Canarese, we are disposed to think that the 
word may have originated irom Ceral, another form of the 
word Ceran. Many Cera Kings have been called as we 
know, Ceralan and Ceral. Tne word Cerai is used in the 
Silappadikaram itself while denoting the author of the 
poem as ^jiurhi '• 

It will not be out of place here to consider the terms 
“ Malabar and Malayalam ” which denote the country and 
its language now. We do not know for certain from when 
this word has come into existence to mean the language ; 
and its etymology also is obscure. The word properly 
denotes the territory and not the language. It is composed 
of two words malai (mountain) and alam (from al 
to possess, to use, to rule and not to be confounded with 
al, depth) which means a territory subject to the domina- 
tion of mountains. It is noteworthy that the word Mala- 
yalam does not occur either in the early or mediaeval Tamil 
Literature. As we have pointed out before, the country 
where Malayalam is now spoken was called Chera Nadu 
and the people called themselves Tamilar and in the 


* Salem District Manual, Vol. I. 
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Silappadikaram and other ancient Tamil classics the Cera 
king is spoken of as a Tamil king. Malayalam is also known 
as Malayalma, another form of which is Malayama ; but 
both words are substantially the same. The appellative 
noun corresponding to Malayalam is Malayali (a man of 
Malayalam). 

The origin of the name Malabar has given scope for 
much speculation. The first part of the word is evidently 
the Malayalam word for mountain as in the word Mala- 
yalam itself. The first appearance of this word mala with 
the suffix ‘bar’ is in 1150, and from the time of its appear- 
ance, the first part of the word is frequently found 
to change. Col. Yule gives the following Arabian forms 
— Malibar, Manibar, Mulibar, and Munibar. The following 
forms are used by early European travellers : — Munibar, 
Milibar, Melibar, Minubar, etc. From the arrival of the 
Portuguese in India it seems always to have been Malabar. 

It has been difficult to ascertain the origin and mean- 
ing of the suffix bar. Lassen explained it as identical with 
the Sanskrit vara in the sense of a region, Malaya vara 
meaning the region of Malaya, the western ghats. But the 
term Malayavara is fictitious, neither found in Sanskrit nor 
used by the people of the Malabar coast. The same diffi- 
culty stands in the way of Mala Varam, (Tamil, Malaya- 
lam), the foot of the mountains. Dr. Grundert suggested 
the possibility of the derivation of bar from the Arabic, 
barr — continent as he considered it probable that the name 
of Malabar has been first brought into use by Arabian 
navigators. 

Colonel Yule arrived independently at a similar con- 
clusion, but he preferred the Persian bar to the Arabic 
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barr, and Dr. Caldwell'' agreed with Colonel Yule and 
thought that bar, country, may have been added to ‘Male’ 
to distinguish the mainland from adjacent islands,— the 
Maldives and its Laccadives. 

For a very long time Tamil was known to European 
scholars as the language of Malabar, or the Malabar langu- 
age. Fabricius, who composed a Tamil Dictionary in the 
18th Century, styled it “ Dictionary of Malabar and English 
wherein the words and phrases of the Tamilian language 
commonly called by the Europeans, the Malabar language, 
are explained in English." It was only in the latter part 
of the 19th Century that this mistake was corrected, thanks 
to the writings of Beschi, Dr. G. U. Pope and other orien- 
talists. 

From the Silappadikaram we learn that the Cera kmg 
who ruled the country in the 2nd cenLury A.D., was Sen- 
guttuvan. The author of this epic was the royal ascetic 
and younger brother of the king. He is called Illangovadi- 
gal (the royal prince ascetic). Senguttuvan is the best 
known of the ancient Chera Kings. He is also the hero 
of the fifth decade of Padirruppattu of which the famous 
Paranar was the author. Being a great warrior, Sengut- 
tuvan is said to have conquered extensive regions from 
Cape Comorin in the south to the Himalayas m the north. 

- yt — 0 LlSClbsu U^LCUJ LDTdSS 

r 

3 &SVS 7T EJ 1 OlJ7i_7 uffsni aJjr&f 

(If- r*ss)i_u (='ij0sj4F,, b pssnpiu ..v r ir uQ u y £ 

Q&i rouoi L—GiiL — ^ Qptrsv <Esfls3ry9 ( a^ 

^urirQ pirdssru Quit sum /sir Ora (ajiLQsu” 1 ® 

*Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, III) 
2nd Edn., p. 28. 

15. Padirruppattu, 43. 
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The Vanjikkandam or the 3rd Canto of the Silappadi- 
karcim. is nothing but a graphic account of the king’s 
northern expedition, in which he was assisted by his ally 
‘ Nurruvar Kannar \ 16 On that occasion he fought a 
battle on the banks of the Ganges, in which the combined 
troops of certain “ Aryan ” princes among whom Vijaya, 
the son of a Bala Kumara, Rudra and others are mentioned. 
After defeating them he returned triumphantly with 
a fragment of stone from the Himalaya, for fashioning the 
image of Kannaki, the PaMini-Devi, who came to Malai- 
Nadu after burning down Madura, where her husband had 
been illegally sentenced to death by the Pandiya King. 
He built a temple, identified with that of modern Cranga- 
nur (Kodungalur) and consecrated her image there. From 
a few astronomical details available in the Silappadikaram 
K. G. Sesba Aiyar arrives at 171 A.D. as the year of fire 
which engulfed Madura at the Pattini Devi’s command. 
Further, the poem says that at the consecration ceremony 
of the image, one of the princes present was King Gajabahu 
of Lanka, surrounded by sea (si— (Sjifiaimimasd siusuir 0 ). 
From this synchronism we can arrive at the date of 
Senguttuvan. 

Historians are of the view that Senguttuvan’s invasion 
was feasible in the disturbed conditions of North India in 
the latter half of the 2nd Century A.D. 17 

Space does not permit us to go into chronology and 
detailed history of the early Chera Kings. The Padirrup - 

16. Kanakasabai Pillai has correctly identified the Nurruvar 
Kannar with the great Andhra Satakarnis of the times. 

17. Cera Kings of the Sangam period. K. G. Sesha Aiyar, 
ch. VII, Section 5. 
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pattu, moreover is not completely extent now. The first 
and the last tens are lost. The extant eight sections deal 
with the achievements of these eight Chera Kings : — 

1. Imayavaramban Nedun Ceralatan. 

2. Palyanai-Selkelu-Kuttuvan 

{usmjitSxt# Q&svQaQg 0Ll®aj63r). 

3. Kalankaykkanni Narmudicceral 
{•ssirasruji sssstsbP stt (Lpq.&G&irsi'). 

4. Kadal-Pirakkottiya Senkuttuvan 

(&L-soi9p£ GsriLuj-iu OsFw^iLQaieir). 

5. Adukotpattu-ceralatan 
[^SGmiTiL uriLQj G&irsorpsear}. 

6. Selvakkadunko-Valiyatan 

( Qs : s^sii£s l T,iiG^rsiiTj.^iuir^ar.') 

7. Takadur erinta Perunceral irumporai 

f erj8i<g GeFirso §)0ii Qutrsnp'). 

8. Kudukko-ilanceral irumporai * 

QuTGmp\ 

The fifth decade, it will be noted, deals with Senkut- 
tuvan of the Silappadikaram fame. For the names of the 
Cera kings celebrated in the Purananura lyrics we have to 
denend on the colophon appended to each lyrics of that 
collection. From these we gather the names of the 
seventeen Cera kings ; but some of these are reduplica- 
tions. More than two attempts have been made to identify 
and assign chronological order for these cera kings. Full 

18. Cera Kings of the Sangajn period, K. N. Sivaraja Pillai. 
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justice cannot be done to the discussion 19 here, and the 
reader is directed to consult the special works on the sub- 
ject. Kanakasabai Pillai brings the Ceras up to the 
middle of the 2nd Century; K. N. Sivaraja Pillai takes them 
to the end of the 2nd Century ; and K. G. Sesha Aiyer takes 
them still further to the end of the 3rd Century A.D. 

It is curious that, neither in the Tamil classics, nor in 
Sanskrit, the language that is prevalent now in this 
countrv, is said to have been prevalent here in those days. 
The language spoken in those days was only Tamil, though 
it was Koduntamil and not Sentamii. Still it is a wopder 
that it is from this part of the country that the Padirrup- 
patlu and Sdavvadikaram, the famous Sentamii Kaviyan 

which noet Bharathi praises as canturing our mind 
jysrr (Cr^/r &sc'uu£xmn'n) saw the light. 

The Puravvorul-Venba-mclai, the Tamil grammar 
assigned to the 7th or 8th Century A.D., the Perumal Tiru- 
moli of Kulasekara Alvar 20 (Circa 600-800 A.D.). Sundara- 
mvrti Navanar’s Tevcravpadikam on Lord Siva of Tiru- 
variaikkalam, and his friend Ceraman Perumal’s Ponvan- 
naitarJaH and Adi-ula ( Circa 9th Century A.D.) sprang 
from this Cera country. This shows eloquently that the 
Cera kings were ardent patrons of Tamil, and that many 
of them were themselves no mean poets. 

19. 1. Chronology of the Early Tamils — K. N. Sivaraja Pillai 

• 2. Cera kings of the Sangam period — K. G. Sesha Aiyer. 

3. Beginnings of South Indian History, Dr. S. K. Aiyangar. 

4. The Tamil 1800 years ago — Kanakasabai Pillai. 

20. 1. Early History of South Indian Vaishnavism in South 

India, S. K. Aiyangar. 

2. Alvargal Kalanilai, M. Raghava Aiyangar, pp. 157-72, 

IB 
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Attention may now be drawn to the very interesting 
fact that the names of many villages in Malabar and 
Travancore which terminate in words like cori, ui\ kodu, 
karai, angadi, etc., indicate that they were originally occu- 
pied by the Tamils. Again, from the existence of the 
Tamil words kilakku and Merkku in the Malayalam lan- 
guage, Dr. Caldwell argues that the Malayalam country 
must have originally been colonised by the Tamils. The 
words Kilakku and Merku literally mean downward and 
upward respectively. In these words the particle ku is a 
termination denoting direction. These words quite aptly 
describe the East and the West of the Tamil country. They 
are derived from the roots Kil and Mel respectively, both 
of which must have necessarily originated on the eastern 
side of the Ghats : for it is to the west of eastern plains that 
this lofty range of mountains rises everywhere with the 
result that to go westward is to go upward, while to go 
eastward is to go into the country sloping downwards to 
the sea. But the configuration of the Malayalam country 
is directly reverse, the mountain range being to the east- 
ward and the sea westward. Notwithstanding this fact, 
the Malayalam words for East and West are identical with 
the Tamil words, Dr. Gundert. argues that there is an- 
other word for denoting west in Malayalam. namely, 
Padinnaru. and that word is more commonly used than the 
word merku. It may be true, but Padinnaru is also a 
Tamil word. It is a corruption of Padinayiru. he., the 
direction, where the sun sets. In the Purcinavuru, stanza 
82, the word occurs in the form of Pattanayiru (set sun). 
According to Dr. Caldwell these words are a positive proof 
of the early colonisation of the country by the Tamils. 

Some of the old customs and manners of the people 
are still lingering in the country, we are told, though the 
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traces of the very early occupation of the country by the 
Tamils are almost extinct except the Tamil element in the 
vocabulary and grammatical structure in Malayalam lan- 
guage, which therefore continues to be understood easily 
by a Tamil stranger. Among the ancient lingering Tamil 
customs, we venture to suggest here the Sakkaiyar-kuttu 
— the dance of the Sakkaiyar, of which Professor P. Sanka- 
ran Nambiyar o'f the Maharajah’s College, Ernakulam, 
gives a valuable account and estimate in the 1939 Special 
Cochin Number of the Madras Mail in honour of His High- 
ness the Maharajah’s 77th Birthday Celebrations. 

This Kuttu, which is, even to-day, very popular in 
Malabar, is said to have been performed before the Cera 
king, Senguttuvan, and on that particular occasion the 
Sakkaiyan chose ro exhibit the Kodu kotticedam or adal of 
Lord Siva. The dress and make up, the gestures and 
abhinayams pertaining to this particular Kuttu, which the 
Sakkiyar selected for the occasion, are minutely described 
by the authors of Silappadikaram. We think that the 
“ movements and facial expressions, the signs and gestures 
employed by the actors and actresses in the Kuttu ” which 
Prof. Nambiyar says “ are said to approximate most closely 
to the principles laid down in the authoritative Sanskrit 
treatise on the subject, Bharata’s Natya Sastra ” are echoed 
in the description 21 mentioned above. 

In those days the language of the country and court 
was Tamil. The famous Tamil poet of the Sangam 
at Madura, Maduraikkulavanikan Sattanar, the author of 
Manimekalai, was a great friend of Senguttuvan, and 
Illango. He spent a considerable part of his time in Vanji, 
and he was responsible for supplying him the material, and 

21. Silappadikaram, XXVIII, lines, 67-77. 
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requesting Illango to compose the Silappadikaram. In fact 
the Silappadikaram was inaugurated in his presence. 22 
There are several references in the work which indicate that 
the kings and the subjects cf the Cera country were proved 
to call themselves Tamils. One or two instances will 
suffice. The Aryan Princes, 22 Kanaka and Vijaya, offended 
the Tamil kings m a banquet, and to avenge the wrong 
co mmi tted to a brother Tamil king (Chola), Scnguttuvan 
wanted to invade their country while he went north for 
brin gin g a slab of stone for the consecration of Patum 
Devi. 24 Villavan Kodai. one of the ministers, while refer- 
ring to the encounter of the king’s army with the “Aryas” 
of the north, calls the army a ‘Tamil one.’ 

It is remarkable that the proportion of Sanskrit words 
in the early Tamil works composed m the Cera country is 
comparatively small. In the later writings of Ceraman 
Perumal and Kulasekhara the proportion is much higher 
owing to Sanskrit influences. There is a tradition that the 
poet Kamban visited the country and lectured on his 
Ramayanam. Even to-day his great Epic is highly popular 
here. Almost the first work in the early Malayalam lan- 
guage is the Rama Chantam which is closely modelled on 
Kamban’s great work. 

Sanskrit authors even up to the end of the 7th cen- 
tury A.D., refer to the languages of South India only as 
Telugu and Tamil. Kumarila Bhatta, a Brahmin philolo- 
gist of the last decades of the 7th Century A.D., refers to 
the “ Andhra Dravida Bhasha,” the Telugu Tamil langu- 

22. Vide Silappadikaram padikam and XXV, lines 65-92. 

23. Ibid., XXVI, lines 159-160, XXIX. 

24. Ibid, XXV, line 158. 
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age or perhaps, the “ language of the Telugu Tamil 
countries.” 

Canarese was probably supposed to be included in 
Telugu, and Malayalam in Tamil, and yet both dialects, to- 
gether with any sub-dialects that might be included 
in them were evidently regarded as forming but 
one bhasha. Malayalam therefore was not yet evol- 
ved as a separate language. Even the three sasanas 
granted to the Jews are m old Tamil dialect, and they 
are recorded in the old Tamil script called Vatteluttu. 
These deeds of Baskara Ravi Varma have excited much in- 
terest not only because of their antiquity, but because of 
the curious fact that by them the ancient Cera kings con- 
ferred on the Jewish colonies certain privileges which they 
still possess to some extent. The Jews appear to have 
visited the western coast in the early centuries of the Chris- 
tian Era. They have a tiaclition that a large number of 
their nation came and settled in Malabar soon after the des- 
truction of their temple at Jerusalem 25 in 68 A.D. The 
charters have been translated more than once, and there 
has been much diversity of opinion regarding the dates 
assigned to them. While the learned author of “ The Tamils 
1800 Years Ago ” assigns the last decade of the 2nd Cen- 
tury A.D. to the two deeds granted to Joseph Rabban, 
Lord of Anjuvannams and to his posterity, Dr. Burnell on 
palaeographic grounds assigned these to the 8th Century 
A.D. Placing the first deed in A.D. 774 as the only year 
in which the astronomical details of the date furnished by 
the grant would be satisfactory. 


25. i. Tamils 1800 years ago, p. 60. 

ii. Malabar Manual, Vol. II, pp. 115-122. 

iii. History of Kerala, Vol. II, pages 507-512, 
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Dr. Kielhorn says that A.D. 774-775 is not the only 
year possible, and points out two dates — 10th March 680 
and 11th March 775 A.D. Sir Walter Elliot lixcs 861 A.D. 
Whatever the date may be, we are here concerned only 
with the language of it. 

The State Manual of Travancore, which is, no doubt, 
an authoritative history of the State, contains n few obser- 
vations on the relationship between Tamil and Malay alam. 
It states — "The earliest phase of the language (Alalaya- 
lani) must have been scarcely distinguishable from that 
dialect of Tamil which is called Koduniamil by scholars. 
It may be considered that Malayalam sprang from Kodun- 
tamil. Separated from the parent stock by natural bar- 
riers of mountains, the olf-shoot of Tamil muiv have un- 
dergone gradual changes according to the circumstances 
and nature of the soil. Phonetic decay, differentiation and 
other agencies which are ever at work in the infancy of a 
language, must have had a full play m the case of Mala- 
yalam until the advent of Sanskrit. The Sanskrit langu- 
age affected the vocabulary and grammar of Malayalam. 
Poets and authors indented upon Sanskrit not merely for 
the expression of abstract ideas, but even for indicating 
ordinary objects and things. In spite of this tendency, the 
literary language continued for a long time to follow the 
old Tamil models. The oldest poem now extant is Bnma 
Chanlavi written in the 13th Century A.D. It was com- 
posed long before Sanskrit learning found favour in the 
land. It exhibits the earliest phase of the Malayalam lan- 
guage, and savours more of Tamil than Malayalam.” 

The mediaeval period of Malayalam is marked bv the 
writing of Kannasa Panikker. He has written the Rama- 
yo.ua, the Bhagavata, the Bhagavad Gita , etc. His language 
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shows the transition stage of Malayalam in a stage in which 
the Malayalam tries to throw off Tamil inflexions and 
grammatical formations. Panikkar has been called the 
“ Chaucer of Malayalam.” 

The modern period commences with the advent of 
Tunjatta Ramanuja Ezuttacchan of the middle of the 17th 
Century A.D. This poet set himself to the task of bring- 
ing the treasures of Sanskrit literature within the reach 
of ordinary man. He found that Malayalam as it existed 
then was not a fit vehicle for conveying refined thoughts. 
He therefore strove to develop the latent resources of his 
mother tongue. He rejected the old Tamil Vatteluttu 
alphabel (which did not have the hard aspirates, sonants, 
sonant aspirates, sibilants and aspirates, peculiar to San- 
skrit) as defective, and adopted instead the Arya Elutu, 
better known as the Grantha script. He invented a new 
literary style blending Sanskrit and Malayalam idioms, and 
called it Manipravalam. He also created a new metre in 
Malayalam poetry called Kilippattu which has a peculiar 
melody and flow of its own. With regard to the modem 
Malayalam Dr. Caldwell says : “ It is remarkable that the 

brahminisation of a language and literature has now 
become complete. This process appears to have been 
carried on systematically only during the last two or 
three centuries. The proportion of Sanskrit words is 
least in Tamil and greatest in Malayalam. The modern 
Malayalam character seems to have been derived in the 
main from the Grantha script. In consequence of these 
things the difference between Malayalam and Tamil, 
though originally slight has progressively increased, so that 
the claim of Malayalam as it now stands to be considered 
not as a mere dialect of Tamil but as a sister language can- 
not be called in question. Originally, it is true, I consider 
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it to have been not as a sister but a daughter. “ Malayalam 
being as I conceive ” says the learned bishop, “ a very 
ancient off-shoot of Tamil differing from it chiefly at pre- 
sent by its disuse of the personal terminations of the verbs 
and the larger amount of Sanskrit derivatives it has avail- 
ed itself of, it might perhaps be regarded as a dialect of 
Tamil, than as a distinct member of the Dravidian family.” 
Dr. Gundert however appears to he unwilling to consider 
Malayalam as an off-shoot of Tamil . 26 He savs : — “ These 
two languages of old differed rather as dialects of the same 
member of the Dravidian family than as separate langu- 
ages.” 

M. Srinivasa Aiyangar , 27 on the other hand, accuses 
Ezuttacchan for having given a deathblow to Tamil, his 
mother tongue. In somewhat severe language the learned 
author says : “For this act of vandalism he (Ezuttachhan) 
is admired by the people of Malabar as the father of Mala- 
yalam classical literature.” 

We have so for tried to trace the early history of the 
country and language: but the various aspects of the life 
of the people, their culture, commerce, arts and crafts, 
dress, customs, etc., which can be culled out from the Tamil 
works of the period, are not furnished here for lack 
of space . 28 


26. Introduction to Dr. Gundert’s Malayalam Dictionary 

27. Tamil studies, The Origin of Malayalam. 

28 The works of Kanakasabai Pillai and K. G P°sha Aivar, 
the Malabar Manual and Gazetteer, the Cochin Manual and the 
Travancore Manual, afford information on culture R P. Setu 
Pillai’s studies in Silappadikaram in Tamil, Ch. 6, gives a valu- 
able picture. 



THE ANNAMALAI UNIVERSITY— A UNIQUE 
FOUNDATION. 


By 

Prof, V. K. Ayappan Pillai, M.A., (Oxon.), 
Professor of English , Presidency College, Madras. 

The invitation kindly extended to me by my friend, 
Dr. B. V. Narayanaswami Naidu, to contribute an article 
to the Rajah Sir Annamalai Chet Liar Commemoration 
Volume was welcome, as I have always been convinced that 
the munificence and unexampled generosity of the Rajah 
which provoked the Government of Madras to an equally 
generous expenditure of public funds, was an act which 
deserved our warmest praise and gratitude. For a 
moment’s reflection should convince us that, although our 
worship of Saraswati, our passion for education and learn- 
ing, have always been high, and perhaps genuine, we never 
regarded that endowment for educational purposes was a 
sacred duly to society which its richer members owed to it. 
The chorus of praise with which the few exceptions are 
received is testimony to their rarity. If the goddess of 
wealth has blessed the Rajah’s endeavours, the goddess of 
wisdom has endowed him with ihe vision and discernment 
to realise that there is no better or more enduring mode of 
using one's wealth than in giving birth to an institution 
where, for generations to come, young men and women of 
the country could receive the blessings of a liberal educa- 
tion. Both in itself, therefore, and as an example to others 
equally favoured, the Rajah’s gesture has been full of 
significance. 

19 
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The princely gift of the Rajah of Chettinad which 
started the foundation gives to the Annamalai University 
a character all its own ; but there is another circumstance 
of equal significance. The University founded in Chidam- 
baram is of the unitary and residential type of which there 
is no other mstance in the South and but a few m all India. 
It is well known, that it was the famous despatch of Sir 
Charles Wood m 1854. which brought the question of the 
fo undin g of Universities in India, to the forefront. We 
read in that document that "among many subjects of 
importance none have a stronger claim to our attention 
than that of education. It is one of our most sacred duties 
to the nation, to be the means, as far as m us lies, ot con- 
ferring upon the natives of India those vast moral and 
material blessings which flow from the general diffusion 
of knowledge, and which India may under providence 
derive from her connection with England.” When, how- 
ever, in pursuance of this enlightened policy, which is un- 
doubtedly the source of the progress which the country has 
had these years, the universities of Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras were founded in 1857, they were modelled rather 
on the University of London than on the much older and 
greater foundations, the residential universities of Oxford 
and Cambndge. The University of London, it need hardly 
be said, has a great reputaiion : it has always brought to- 
gether many eminent men m their spheres of knowledge 
and it has always striven to set its standards high. The 
nucleus of the London University was University College, 
founded “by a group of enlightened liberals and radicals 
for the purpose of giving a University education to all 
qualified students 4 irrespective of class or creed To 
compete with what was regarded as this “ godless univer- 
sity, the Anglican community soon brought into being 
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King’s College. In the meantime various educational 
institutions had sprung up all over the country and the 
London University was empowered in 1858 “ to examine 
for a degree any students who presented themselves regard- 
less of how or where they had studied.” This is the 
ground of the one serious ciiticism always levelled against 
the University of London : in the words of Dr. Flexner, 
“ if a university is, whatever its type or form, a highly 
vitalized organism, vitalised not by administrative means, 
but by ideas and ideals, with a corporate life. I confess my- 
self unable to understand in what sense the University of 
London is a University at all.” It was, however, perhaps 
inevitable that when in 1857 the three Presidency Univer- 
sities were founded to serve the needs of this vast conti- 
nent, anything like a residential university of the unitary 
type was unthinkable. The colleges founded for the pur- 
pose were to impart the teaching and the universities 
merely to examine the candidates and present them their 
degrees The Universities of the Punjab and of Allaha- 
bad, founded m 1882 and 1887 respectively, in order to 
relieve the Calcutta University of some of the heavy bur- 
den she was bearing, were also of the same type as those 
of Madras, Bombay and Calcutta. Gradually, however, 
it was recognised that Indian Universities should aim at 
being not merely agencies to conduct public examinations, 
but that they should undertake both teaching and research, 
should bring both teachers and pupils together, that, in 
short, the type of university organization known as the resi- 
dential should, wherever possible, be given preference to 
the merely affiliating type patterns of which were London 
and. the new Indian universities. The findings of the Cal- 
cutta University Commission which was presided over by 
Sir Michael Sadler, and which included among its members 
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distinguished educationists like Ramsay Muir, gave a great 
impetus to the residential ideal which was slronglv advo- 
cated by the Commission. It was in this atmo^plmre that 
the unitary and teaching universities of the residential type, 
founded in Benares and Aligarh, Allahabad. Dacca and 
Lucknow, came into being. The Madras University Act of 
1923 had for its principal object the reorganization of the 
University “with a view to establishing a teaching and 
residential University at Madras, but neither in the parent 
university of Madras, nor in its daughters at Mysore Wal- 
tair and Trivandrum has it been found feasible to achieve 
the residential ideal. The Annamalai University, how- 
ever. founded in 1929 is “ unitary, teaching and residential 
in character, the first of its kind.” with little nr no chance 
of being followed by a second, “in South India ” It will 
be admitted that an institution which is uninue both 
because it is a monument to the generosity and the vision 
of its founder and because of its character as a unitary and 
residential university deserves the warmest and discerning 
support of the citizens of South India. 

Is there any special virtue in this residential ideal 
which deserves our sympathy and consideration ? Tl is no 
doubt true thai the residential idea is enshrined in One older 
Universities of England, and these are, by the concensus of 
world opinion, among the very greatest universities of <h° 
world. But are they not “semi-monastic institutions 
which arising in the Middle Ages, still retam in their 
character something of their origin ? It cannot be denied 
that Oxford and Cambridge are the only residential univer- 
sities that do exist. The newer universities of England, 
those of London, Sheffield. Manchester and others, the 
great universities of Scotland are. like thosp of Germany, 
first rate organizations for purposes of learning and 
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research, but in no sense residential. Nor are the great 
American Universities of Harvard and Yale residential. 
But it has been generally recognised that the ideals which 
underlie Ihe residential system as embodied at Oxford and 
Cambridge are ideals of singular educational value. In the 
residential universities students who assemble together 
from the different corners of the country, or from beyond 
its borders students differing not infrequently in their race 
and creed and their social upbringing, live together for a 
period This common living, it has been found, affords 
unique opportunities for that free social intercourse neces- 
sary for the development of the maturing mind of the 
studen+ vdio as a human animal is necessarily a social being. 
It is not the contact of the pupils with the matured minds 
of their teachers only, the value of which no one will ques- 
tion, but the contact of the pupils with their own fellows 
which is of inestimable educational value. The opportu- 
nities of a residential university are that this contact 
which is so valuable for the harmonious development of 
the faculties of the adolescent pupil is made possible not 
merely in the class rooms and lecture halls, but in the 
common rooms of students, in debating societies, in reli- 
gious associations and in games. It is well known that 
what is known as the tutorial system is a prominent feature 
of Oxford and Cambridge. “ In its purest form it is tete-a 
fete dialogue between tutor and pupil.” This is, of course, 
nothing strange to our ideas and is no other than the 
method followed by the ancient rishis and gurus, the 
method of Sandipani with that famous pair of pupils, 
Krishna and Kucbela. I am well aware that the tutorial 
system has its difficulties, often insuperable, in modern 
conditions and has been abandoned in Indian institutions, 
often without giving it anv serious trial. I do not know 
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if Annamalainagar ever took it up seriously or gave it the 
consideration it deserved. But it seems clear f hat Anna- 
malainagar, where there is. fortunately, only a single 
college for Arts and Science, with a few special schools of 
study attached, the opportunities for carrying out the resi- 
dential ideal are unique. A proper recognition of the uni- 
queness if the foundation would be to develop to its utmost 
limits the residential ideal which underlies the university. 

One of the recommendations of the Sadler Commission 
has been that Intermediate education should be separated 
from that of the University. Only a few universities like 
Dacca have carried out the recommendation and Annama- 
lai University has left it severly alone But it appears lo 
me that, rid of the responsibilities of its Intermediate sec- 
tion. which no doubt helps to swell the limited income of 
the university, the Annamalai University which is already 
turning out excellent work in several of its branches 
should be in a position to grow into a real residential 
university, concentrating its efforts mainly in the develop- 
ment of such branches of learning and research as are not 
provided elsewhere but. at the same time, are of immense 
value for the conservation and enlargemen 1 of South Indian 
culture A University which sets before itself the highest 
ideals, which attracts to itself men of scholarship and 
character devoted to the single-souled pursuit of learning 
an r l culture, untrammelled by the interests of parly and 
of narrow and petty considerations, and offers them reason- 
able conditions under which they may live and work, a 
university whose jealous care is the maintenance of the 
highest academic standards, has nothing to fear. It fills 
an essential need of the community and is bound to live 
and thrive. May we not hope that the Annamalai Univer- 
sity founded by the Rajah of Chettinad, whose Shashti- 
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abdapurti the University rightly proposes to celebrate in 
a fitting manner, will develop into one of the premier insti- 
tutions of South India, making its invaluable contribution 
to the moral and intellectual advancement of this part of 
our great country ? 



THE WORSHIPFUL MINISTER 


By 

M. Balasubrahmanya Mudaliyar, B.A., B.L., 

Hon. Secy. Saiva Siddhantha Mahasamajam. 

Did you ever hear of a king worshipping his own 
minister? Has the mighty ruler of a vast country in an/ 
system of civilisation ever spent a whole year, day in and 
day out, hearing a learned disquisition on the live* of saint* 
who belonged to the hoary past? Could a monarch ever 
afford to depute his prime minister tor twelve months on 
a non-political mission? You would say "no”; yet all these 
strange things did happen in the Tamil country in the 
twelfth century of the Christian era. The king was Kulot- 
tunga Chola the Second and the Minister, Sekkilar. 

Literature was the king’s hobby, and the- Jam work 
Jeevaka Chintamani was his favouriie book. The shrewd 
minister was an ardent Saivite and could not contemplate 
with equanimity, the rising tide of Jain influence over the 
young king. Ho perceived that a glowing version of the 
selfless lives of the sixty three Saiva saints was the only 
means to retrieve his master. In his afternoon conveisa- 
tions, he narrated to the king seme of the soul stirring inci- 
dents in the lives of these aaints. The king was so fascinated 
that he begged of his minister to reduce the lives into a book. 
He got his furlough, went to Chidambaram, gathered a band 
of scholars around him to collate all the available material 
for him, and produced in an exact year the “Periyapara- 
nam.” 
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It was the most valuable book yet produced on 
Saiva history. Its value must be judged, not with 
reference to the modern scientific methods of historical re- 
search, but with due regard to the times when history was 
still in its infancy in most countries of the world. The way 
in which pieces of internal evidence to be found in the songs 
of the three great Saiva saints were put together, and their 
biographies shaped, makes one wonder how the author 
would have fared if better and ampler material had been 
available. The book was not merely history or biography 
but also a piece of Lterntme possessing high classical value. 

The king was so much impressed with the excellence of 
the book, which was in verse, that he requested his minister 
to undertake a very detailed expso. t_on t-ieieoi. l^e minis- 
ter agreed. A daily assembly of scholars was convened by 
the king for a year. The hall chosen was the grand edifice 
with a thousand pillars m the northeast corner of the 
Chidambaram temple. The minister explained all the 
niceties and subtleties of the book in such a way that the 
entire audience was entranced and spellbound. Pindrop 
silence prevailed and the soul was lifted far above the 
mundane plane. Tears flowed freely when the sufferings 
and privations of some of the saints were narrated. The 
king and his subjects felt alike. The year was a unique 
experience in the life of everyone. The seed for a true uni- 
versity was then sown, and it has taken eight long centu- 
ries for it to sprout out and shape itself into the temple of 
learning, ichose founder's sixty-first birthday we are proud- 
ly celebrating to-day. 

The king was overpowered with emotion and fell at 
his minister’s feet. He mounted the minister and his book 
on the state elephant, sat behind them, and waved chamara 
20 
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with both his hands, and went in procession round the main 
streets. His subjects stood speechless and wonderstruck, 
watching the royal procession. Here was pen mightier 
than the sword in the noblest sense. 

The minister was so sincere in practising what he prea- 
ched that he preferred retirement to the glamour of state. 
The king gave leave with a heavy heart and chose the minis- 
ter’s brother to succeed him. The minister in his retire- 
ment was provided with every comfort which a simple and 
solitary life demanded. He spent his last years in devout 
contemplation of his Maker. 

Nowhere has history recorded events of this kind which 
lift us from the base and material turmoils of earthly exis- 
tence into the ethereal region of spiritual communion with 
the Infinite. Such events did truly happen at Chidam- 
baram once. Let us pray for their repetition in a suitable 
form in the near future to lift us back to catch a glimpse of 
that bliss. 



THE FUNDAMENTALS OF CULTURE 
By 

Begum SultAn Mir Amiruddin 

On the occasion of the 61st birthday of the Rajah 
of Chettinad, I wish to join the chorus of tributes offered 
to him for, his share in the cause of promoting culture in 
larger than that of any other man in South India. The 
Annamalai University stands out as a towering and glori- 
ous monument to the magnanimity of its great and noble 
founder and demonstrates his wisdom and foresight, for it 
is an effective, genuine and progressive University educa- 
tion that can supply the nation with the creative minds of 
culture and with youths equipped with the qualities of 
leadership which it so much needs. There is a tendency in 
some quarters to belittle the importance of the establish- 
ment of Universities and consider efforts at the expansion of 
higher education to be a superfluity, but at the present stage 
of India’s history when wise planning and deep thinking 
to reconstruct national life are so essential in order to ena- 
ble her to take her due place in the comity of nations, we 
require a sufficient number of men and women endowed 
with the training that higher education imparts. I do not 
believe that there is a surfeit of such men and women in 
this land at present and higher education cannot be said to 
have reached saturation point. 

In this article I wish to deal with the fundamentals of 
true culture, in the implanting of which our Universities 
are primarily engaged. Culture in its etymological sense 
means cultivation and has many connotations, but it is 
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usually taken to be synonymous with the cultivation of the 
mind through the medium of knowledge. In the majority 
of instances education is an indispensable pre-requisite of 
culture for knowledge is power; it is knowledge that sup- 
plies us with facts, ideas and ideals that make up life’s 
kaleidoscope. Facts dominate life and ideas control the 
world and these have their basis in knowledge, which endows 
one with the capacity of deciding what to do. Usually it is 
education which holds the key that unlocks the treasures of 
culture. Hence the very essence of culture must be art and 
science and the human effort concerned — ceaseless effort in 
the sphere of study and in the domains of observation, 
reflection and contemplation 

But culture is not simply the cultivation of the mind. 
Mere knowledge which satisfies curiosity and the crowding 
of one’s memory with facts is not culture: rather culture is 
the fine fulfilment of the knowledge acquired. How is this 
fulfilment achieved? By activity of thought. Knowledge 
becomes active thought when it is utilised and applied to the 
life around. But though knowledge static and inert is not 
culture, it must be remembered that knowledge in motion 
for wrong ends is the mosi terrible force in nature and is the 
very negation of culture. Totalitarian Europe oilers an 
example of this, where, despite intellectual progress of a 
high order and the onwaid march of science, the elements 
of culture are absolutely wanting. Thus while knowledge 
is comparatively useless unless put into application, it must 
be not utilised and related to the affairs of life as will satisfy 
human needs and lead to human amelioration. Bacon says, 
Some men think that the gratification of curiosity is the 
end of knowledge; some love of fame; some the pleasure of 
dispute; some the necessity of supporting themselves by 
knowledge, but the real use of all knowledge is this that we 
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should dedicate our reason which was given to us by God to 
the use and advantage of man.” 

The application of one’s knowledge for human needs 
being the real import of culture, we find that it is not merely 
in the centres of learning that culture resides. It is not un- 
common to discover sometimes even an uneducated culti- 
vator, with no literary education at all but who has learnt 
his lessons on the book of Life and on the lap of Nature, to 
evince greater signs of culture than some of the by-products 
of our Universities. In such a case, though the range of 
the man’s knowledge is small, that knowledge sparkles, it is 
alive; though his ideas are few, they are not inert and dead 
matter but constantly related to the stream of events that 
enter his life and the lives of those within his ken. This 
fundamental of culture, namely that the mind enriched and 
humanized should be a running brook for those that need 
to quench their thirst and not a still image on the canvas has 
to be grasped by those who are engaged in the pursuit of 
higher knowledge, and our Universities should set before 
themselves the task of evokmg the interest of the students 
in putting their knowledge to use and throwing it into all 
its combinations with the life around. Education is gene- 
rally undertaken for its utility as a means of livelihood and 
also as a mark of polish and refinement, but it is deprived 
of its real significance if in the pursuit of narrow personal 
ends it fails to arouse in die minds of young men and wo- 
men that impulse of service, which is the essence of true 
culture. An education that doss not rouse one’s active 
sympathy to the dumb pangs of misery and unhappiness of 
the lives submerged in the shadows is one that is devoid of 
its cultural aspect. 

The time has arrived when the youths of this land, who 
are the future moulders of the nation’s destiny, should realize 
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the true significance of culture and get acquainted with the 
implications of Noblesse Oblige. A sphere wherein they 
f»ar> render yeoman service is that of the liquidation of mass 
illiteracy. The problem of making India’s population 
literate is one of stupendous magnitude and of urgent 
importance. We learn in history that in the reign of Asoka 
about 60 per cent of the inhabitants of this land were literate. 
To-day, however, not even 10 per cent are literate. And 
it is the monster Ignorance that has been devastating the 
land from a long time past that has given birth to the evil 
conditions which are undermining the strength and sapping 
all potentialities for good inherent in the nation. India’s 
appallingly high death-rate, the incidence of epidemic 
diseases, the existence of r ocial evils, and the prevalence of 
a high rate of crime are all to be traced to the ignorance in 
which people are steeped During the past 50 years every 
decennial census showed an increase of 1 per cent literacy. 
If the present rate of progress of literaev is not accelerated, 
it will take at least a thousand years for India to become 
literate. Since the task is of immense magnitude and of vital 
importance it behoves the students of the Universities to 
contribute their quota to the great work of national regenera, 
tion. China has awakened from her opiate slumber of 
ages by the efforts of her students, who have dedicated a 
good portion of their holidays to imparting knowledge to 
the adults. Will not the youths of India answer the 
sonorous call of duty when the clarion is sounded? If they 
have imbibed the true spirit of culture, there is no doubt 
that they will. 

While service constitutes an essential element of culture, 
it is erroneous to assume that a life of isolation from worldly 
affairs is a necessary pre-requisite, for a cultured man is pre- 
eminently one who does not ignore the practical aspects of 
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existence. As has been pointed out by Johnson, “The seeds 
of culture may be planted in solitude but must be cultivated 
in public.” Culture though born of meditation, through the 
inward travail of the spirit, thrives most in contact with life 
and draws its vitality both from Nature and from man and 
is never inert but active. 

Culture denotes the cultivation of a higher quality of life 
consequent on the mental training received, whether through 
the medium of books or otherwise. While objectively it re- 
quires an intelligent understanding of and interest in some- 
thing tending to human welfare besides one’s own job in the 
workaday world, subjectively it calls for self-analysis, self- 
control and self-reformation. Culture manifests itself in 
good manners and a catholicity of outlook that recoils from 
arrogance and exclusiveness; in understanding that ignores 
not charity; in a spirit of compromise and accommodation 
that realizes the need to co-operate with others and adopt the 
principle of live and let live; and above all in sympathy that 
knows no caste and creed. Culture awakens the sense of 
fellowship latent in all men. A cultured individual realizes 
that life is a unity and man is part of that life; he is consci- 
ous of the fact that he is part of that one world process that 
is at work about him as in him, and like the ancient Roman 
Emperor proclaims, “I do not regard as strange and foreign 
to myself anything that is human inasmuch as I am human.” 

Moreover, a cultured man not merely recognizes diver- 
sity, which is Nature’s law, but respects it, since variety 
yields charm and colour to life. In a land like India inhabit- 
ed by members of different castes and creeds, the most 
urgent desideratum of to-day, namely unity, can come about, 
paradoxically, not by a process of uniformity but by respect- 
ing differences. The hall-mark of a cultured man and 
woman is to be free from narrow prejudices and to be able to 
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appreciate the good and beautiful wherever found No 
community or race should sutler from the delusion that it 
alone has the monopoly of truth, of virtues and of the line 
arts, for of all dungeons the most terrible are those invisible 
ones wherein men's souls are imprisoned in sell-delusion 
bred by vanity. The environments, the requirements, the 
temperaments and traditions of the various races and peoples 
have been responsible for different ways oi approach to 
life’s problems, but the uivergences oi the paths pursued 
should not befog our vision to the soundness oi many oi the 
methods and maxims of those different irom ourselves. 
Kipling rightly says, "There are nine and ninety ways of 
inditing tribal lays, and very single one of them is right.” 
Culture is essentially broad-based in its outlook and its 
appeal is universal. Hence the different centres oi learn- 
ing while recognizing and utilising diversity should admit 
interchange and exchange and each University should esta- 
blish Chairs for the fundamental ideals and realities within 
other cultures besides developing its own and pulsate with 
all thoughts that are high, noble and great, not merely in 
the life of its own people but of the world m general. In 
the words of Lord Morley. “Let there be preferences, but 
let there be no exclusion.” 

India remains chaotic because the mental approach of 
the nation is defective. The problems of India will be solv- 
ed when the educated sons and daughters of her land will 
become imbued with the true spirit of culture and will 
realize that despite diversities, the adherents of different 
beliefs, customs and traditions and the products of varying 
environments while retaining their own individuality and 
living their own lives to the full can still combine together as 
in a symphony orchestra, wherein the various instruments, 
though they are different from one another, yet all contri- 
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bute to the production of a melodious harmony. Such a 
combination and the cultivation of the true choir spirit, 
wherein each singer is given full scope to develop the best in 
him while he, on the other hand, gives of his utmost for the 
success of the choir, should be one of the ideals towards 
which our seats of learning should strive. 

Mathew Arnold spoke of sweetness and light as the 
marks of true culture. The Annamalai University has 
added to it faith and courage — qualities which are of pro- 
found significance at tne present juncture of world history. 
One of the most threatening features of life to-day is the 
reaction against faith and reverence, and expert designers 
who are planning out the mam lines of a new and better 
order realize that their edifice will never stand unless steps 
are taken to check the rising tide of irreverence and lack of 
faith. Indeed, without faith the wheels of progress will 
be braked and civilization is bound to suffer a collapse. 
Courage is also a qur.l iv whose need was never greater 
than at present — Courage to battle against the forces of 
evil, courage to face life’s problems with a spirit of stern, » 
persistent determination to overcome difficulties, courage 
to surrender prejudices, courage to resist mass thinking and 
the temptation to applaud all popular sentiments irrespective 
of quality, courage to act up to one’s conviction and to the 
new vision of world progress. 

In short, the idea of refinement appears to be insepara- 
ble from that of culture. The term refinement calls up to 
mind the picture of a furnace burning the dross and yield- 
ing the gold or that of a sieve sifting the grain from the 
chaff. Culture imparts a finer tone, a gentler touch and a 
nobler quality to an individual and contributes to a richer 
life mere directly than health contributes to wealth. 

21 
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Though the acquisition of culture involves unremitting 
effort and sacrifice, the satisfaction obtained therefrom is 
immense, for while the pleasures of wealth and power are 
fleeting, the ecstasy derived from culture is perennial in 
enjoyment and of permanent duration. 



THE RAJAH OF CHETTINAD 


By 

Mr. Somasundara Bharati, B.A., B.L. 

Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar, the first Rajah of 
Chettinad, is a unique personality. And his diamond Jubi- 
lee is now fittingly commemorated by his grateful country- 
men whom he long served and lavishly Benefited by his 
numerous acts of Philanthropy and Patriotism. Hailing 
from the most talented affluent and charitable f amil y of 
hereditary Bankers in Kanadukathan, he yet easily out-dis- 
tanced and eclipsed all his forbears and cousins both in 
making colossal wealth and what is rarer still in wisely and 
lavishly spending fabulous fortunes on public welfare. 

Many are celebrated charities that redound to the credit 
and glory of his family; now for nearly a century, starting 
from 1850. Chidambaram where God Nataraja sarabands 
His Eternal Cosmic dance came to be the centre of their 
charitable activities. The famous Gold-domed hold fane of 
God naturally received their first attention. The Pagoda 
and the Towers were renovated extensively and elaborately 
on the eve of this century. A feeding house for the poor and 
choultry for all pilgrims were their next gifts to this place 
of perpetual festivity. The Rajah Sahib’s senior brother, 
Diwan Bahadur Ramasamy Chettiar, the first Dewan Baha- 
dur in Chettinad, earned the eternal gratitude of this holy 
place by his invaluable two-fold gifts of a well equipped 
High School and a protected water supply to quench the 
physical and mental thirst alike. 
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Walking in his brother's wake, Rajah Sir Annamalai 
Chettiar first founded on the east suburb of Chidambaram 
three great Colleges successively, all in the name oi his 
favourite Goddess, to wit Sree Minakshi Arts College, Sree 
Minakshi Tamil College and Sree Minakshi Sanskrit Col- 
lege. To these he soon added his Sree Minakshi Oriental 
Training College. He then started his brilliant career by 
quietly and unostentatiously minting millions with ins un- 
rivalled busmens talents on the one hand, and 
on the other by lavish gifts, endowments and 
benefactions in countless ways witii counting 
costs all over Tamiiaiiam and even in distant 
non-Tamil countries such as, Ceylon and Burma, it 
is no exaggeration to say that there is not any great institu- 
tion or cause, community or country within the ambit of his 
enterprising fellow Nagarathar's activities that was not en- 
riched or benefited by tiie inexhaustible purse ana philan- 
thropy of tins modern Croesus and Macalnas rolled m to 
one. The Iviadura College, and the American College and 
Hostels in Iviadura and Pasumalai, the National High Senoul 
at Trichinopoiy, the .viyiapoic* P. S. High School, tne Indian 
Public School at Dehra Dun, the Irwin School at Dean, the 
Ramakrishna Institution at iviadras and Ootacamuna and 
several educational and religious institutions m Rangoon, 
Moulmein Kanbe, and Colombo, the T.M.C.A. and Red Cross 
Society are only some ol the many institutions which were 
fertilized by his munificence. His piety which is non-sec- 
tarian, enthused him to renovate at great cost Thillai- 
Govindar’s Shrine, God Pasupatheeswara’s Temples in Anna- 
malai and Karur, the Hindu Temple in Colombo, besides tne 
abiding upkeep of the works, and maintenance of Kuttelais 
and endowments at the holy shrine of Sree Nataraja in 
Chidambaram. 
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The Crowning glory of his passion for services to his 
fellowmen and the sweetest fruits of his native patriotism 
is the latest yet the first and only Unitary, Teaching and 
Residential University in South India appropriately named 
after him. It is an edifice emerging four-square on and out 
of the four Sree Meenakshi Colleges which he previously 
founded on his extensive estates in the eastern environment 
of Chidambaram. The imposing new University buildings 
superbly and solidly built grudging neither cost nor care, 
stand towering above and overlooking, extensive grounds 
which are in turn enveloped by emerald fields and green 
swards. They form by day a panoramic perspective 

of picturesque piles, as a rare and unique blend of 

Classic Indian, Saracenic and Romantic styles. By 

night the brilliantly lighted premises of the Univer- 
sity present a tableau of celestial charm of seraphic 

rest. The sanitary water supply, perfect drainage, the 
swimming pool, and boating channels each at an 
enormous cost the extensive and up-to-date play grounds and 
exquisite sports pavilion, me some of the graceful additions to 
the university, each and every one of which indebted more or 
less to the Rajah's privy purse. The new guest and rest- 
house and the staff-club on grand style are also indebted to 
his munificence. The magnificent ladies’ club which is a 
very unique, costly and fine budding, with extensive well- 
laid grounds is also the exclusive gift of the Rajah Saheb 
to the University. The Hostels in general and the new 
Women’s Hostel in particular add to the charm of the 
panorama. In short the buildings alone would be worth 
about twenty-five lakhs of rupees. 

Add to all this, his lavish contributions to the Univer- 
sity endowment fund, and the several auxiliary and addi- 
tional endowments for prizes, medals, studentships to 
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scholars of this university for studies both in the university 
and in foreign universities. The up-to-date library house 
in the superb left wing of the new Senate House, the 
science laboratories, and the charming music college well- 
match and add to the fascination and utility of the Uni- 
versity. Great endowments to educational institutions are 
not rare all over the world. But a well-equipped and en- 
dowed modern university owing almost its all from its 
inception to private enterprise and personal philanthropy 
of a single individual is not heard ol in the old world, 
whereas the Rajahs University is an up -to -da. e Modern 
University second to none. The unparalleled pniianthropy 
of this modern Croesus 01 iSouth India attracted the atten- 
tion of even the apathetic alien rulers. The Viceroy on 
the local Government s w cil deserved recommendations 
bestowed on him the hereditary title, style, Honour and 
privileges of a Rajah in recognition and acknow lodgment of 
his great philanthropy and genuine patriotism, in addition 
to the many other titles they had pieviously honoured him 
with such as the Knighthood, Diwan Bahadur, etc. 

The Rajah is a real Karma Yogin, and his admirable 
disciplined life most rigorous and yet most restful, is the 
envy of businessmen and a wonder to all. Wild a zest for 
woik, and spleen-proof plac.d tempei an admirable abandon 
coupled with a genius foi infinite industry and devotion to 
details, with volcanic energy embalmed in sweetest suavity, 
with an unbending will matched by innate courtesy and in- 
stinctive devotion, with enthusiasm in enterprise and aver- 
sion to lassitude, he is easily a prince among men as he is a 
man among princes. Rising invariably at 4 a.m. he finishes 
his ablutions and devotional regimen and urgent personal 
business correspondence all before 7 a.m. He is then ready 
to attend to the heavy business routine entailed by the in- 
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numerable business organisations and branches he runs in 
India, Burma, Malaya and Ceylon, and to calls and appeals 
to his head and heart, his time and purse alike. His unfail- 
ing method and admirable system, his mastery of details, his 
phenomenal memory and ready resources are some of his 
traits rare even among the captains of Industry and multi- 
pliers of millions in the busy west. His statesmanship, his 
reserve with well informed and diplomatic talent, his deep 
knowledge oi men and affairs and his versatility would 
easily have made him a forefront cabinet-minister, Premier 
or President if only he were a citizen m any self governing 
country. As it is he stands in the Indian world of to-day 
as a striding colossus of wealth, a power for benevolence and 
a tower of strength to his weaker countrymen. His delight 
is his silent selfless service, and his strength is his matchless 
character. His unrivalled and enviable success is the fruit 
of his manifold virtues. His lofty service to culture and 
higher education earned him his doctorate honoris causa 
from the Madras University. We, his grateful compatriots 
and admiring countrymen cordially wish him on the happy 
completion of his Sixtieth Birthday a Methuselah’s longe- 
vity, Solomon’s happy prosperity and Socrates’ wisdom. May 
the Almighty God shower lavishly all His choicest blessings 
on this Modern Kubera and inspire him to continue to pro- 
mote the progress of his mother country and the welfare of 
his loving but less fortunate country. May he live long for the 
Glory of God and for the honour and success of persever- 
ance, patriotism and public service, as an example to his 
peers now, and as an inspiration to all in future, is the 
prayer that goes up to God to-day from the hearts of all his 
well-wishing fellow-countrymen. 



NATIONALISM AND DEMOCRACY 


By 

R. Bhaskaran, M.A. 

Since the French Revolution, the states o£ Europe and 
the colonial countries ol uie world have grown on the two 
principles of Nationality and Democracy which seemed lo 
sustain and fortify each other. Nationalism has hau its cri- 
tics ; Lord Acion called n a retrograde step in history. 
Democracy too has its detractors who nnd it guilty 01 the 
grave error ol supposmg that a crowd couid understand 
and choose. But, in the midst ol " the chaos ol talk 
oi argument, of opinion, ’ men must hnd some excuse 
for unity and build a state for their secular needs, or 
be drawn into the political orbit oi a suongei com- 
munity. The task is always urgent and the penally 
of failure is extmction. A common loyalty to something 
outside of seif is needed to make a community, 
the nation replaced the dynastic ruler as the object of such 
devotion. Authority is needed to transform the community 
into the more enduring structure which is the Siate ; Demo- 
cratic theory furnished government with the sovereign 
authority of the General Will. Thus there is nothing for- 
tuitous in the close association of nationalism and demo- 
cracy at the beginning of the Nation-State. If people come 
together, they do so only because they all recognize certain 
values distinct from the values of other people. If a com- 
munity keeps together, it can do so only under a govern- 
ment which can be trusted to guarantee these values. Yet 
it would not be right to describe the state as the work of 
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free will and reason ; for in the world of reality there are 
no absolutely free individuals and rational choice is almost 
non-existent. Nations are seldom truly “self-determined.” 
Nationhood is sometimes achieved by the pressure of active 
groups inside the community. And “small” nations are 
boin of the strategic needs of great powers. National unity 
may be fostered by similarity of culture, race, language, 
social ha&ts and historical experience among the people 
that constitute the nation. National governments may 
acquire greater power by closely representing the national 
mind. But forces inside the national community and out- 
side should be favourably disposed if a Nation-State is to 
emerge and survive. 

In whatever way a Nation-State may be founded, it 
cannot forever be immune to attack. The complex of hopes, 
aspirations and fears that made it soon unmakes it. The 
cultural values of the ruling group are repudiated by the 
generality which once followed the elite. Patriotism tends 
to find a smaller and more intense expression as regional- 
ism. Submerged dialects come up again and divide the 
nation. Conservatives and radicals split the community. 
Several sectional economic interests engage in strife. When 
people see themselves as reaLy belonging not to the politi- 
cal community of the nation but to a small group or class, 
when classes within the state appeal to or sympathise with 
similar classes in other states, the nation has ceased to be. 
When nations go to war to destroy nations the ruin is com- 
plete. The failure of the principle of nationality as a neces- 
sary and sufficient basis of political union is manifest today. 
But in the absence of a more rational or popular prin- 
ciple, nationality with all its dangers and inadequacies must 
prevail. Therefore the political animal instead of bl am i n g 
nationalism which is the cause of his present agony blames 
22 
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representative democracy and turns against it. It is not 
surprising that when the foundations of society are crumbl- 
ing, people should be occupied with the reform of mere 
government. It might be urged against the critics of demo 
cracy that representative democracy is only a mechanism 
for the expression of the general will and it cannot create 
a general will where no such will is to be found. In an 
entirely rational world of intellectuals democracy would be 
acquitted and nationalism banished. Societies, however, 
detect the scapegoat by a sure instinct and nations in dis- 
tress invariably pervert or overthrow their democratic 
institutions. Rid of a machine that would not work a 
miracle, they subside m'o an artificial unity imposed by 
a dominant group which has cultivated the will to power 
and seeks to encourage in its subjects the will to believe. 
In the end, new political myths may take the place and 
even the name of democracy and nationality. 

In colonial countries feelings of nationality are easily 
engendered. Common and reluctant subjection to a foreign 
power makes a nation of the people inhabiting a centrally 
administered territory. What cost much to free peoples 
comes gratis to their subjects. A people demanding free- 
dom and self-determination cannot imagine a native gov- 
ernment that is not from the outset democratic So 
nationalism and democracy are intertwined in the all eel ions 
of a people aspiring, or even struggling to be free. But 
the vicissitudes of democracy 7 and nationalism are the same 
all the world over ; in fact, transplanted ideas go through 
the natural cycle of their lives with sensational rapidily. 

India is no exception to the rule, though patriots of 
no country can be got to deny the uniqueness of their land. 
When India came under British rule, it was inevitable that 
her political structure should be determined by Western 
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ideas. When Macaulay triumphed over the Orientals, it 
was inevitable that the educated classes should seek for 
their home-land the institutions they had been taught to 
love and admire. Raja Rammohan Roy complained that 
India was “ a country into which the notion of patriotism 
has never made its way.” A century later Jawaharlal 
Nehru could write, “Patriotism is not enough, we want 
something higher, wider and nobler.” That is the measure 
of the distance travelled by the intelligentzia in the course 
of a hundred years, and proof of the success of western edu- 
cation. It is a popular superstition, impossible to eradicate, 
that our educational system was devised to produce and 
only turned out inferior emnloyees of government and com- 
mercial offices. On the contrary it has produced in the past, 
and is still turning out in large numbers, young men and 
women equipped to meet all the needs of a healthy 
society. But in the strange nolitical conditions of the early 
days, government distrusted the educated classes, for in the 
words of Grant Duff they were ‘professional malcontents ; 
busy, pushing talkers ; intriguers and grumblers’. Their 
patriotism then made them unpopular with the rulers. 
They were also soon to lose the regard of the people ; for 
the first fruits of the democratic theory they preached came 
to be a contemptuous '•ejection of the values they had learn- 
ed to cherish Nevertheless it was a growing class educated 
on western lines that oroprgefed widely and planted firmly 
the notions of nationalism and democracy in this country. 

The intelligentzia was from the beginning variously 
handicapped. Most of the educated men came from the 
poorer sections of the middle class and therefore lacked the 
local influence that would have made them an example to 
the countryside. They could not function as a leisure class. 
Nor could they obtain any position of power and real res- 
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ponsibility in the government of the country. They studied 
social and political theories out of textbooks ; they scanned 
the administrative methods of the British Government : but 
of real politics and power politics they were altogether inno- 
cent. The ethical teaching they had absorbed at school and 
their native love of peace reconciled them to their lot. 
They had to take many things for granted and among them 
was the Government of India which was a gigantic adminis- 
trative contrivance working so smoothly and with so much 
of Benthamite efficiency that no one asked where it got its 
power from. They saw the whole of India made one by a 
centralised system of law and government and understood 
the unifying effect of education in the English tongue. 
They could imagine a gradual Indianization of the 
personnel of government and a gradual association 
of the public in the councils of government. The 
language of the educated men of the last gene- 
ration shows how firmly they believed in the supreme 
significance of the administration and how careless they 
were of the tremendous but obscure processes by which 
nations come of age or perish. If the educated classes were 
unable to understand or control the political climate of the 
country', they at least kept alive in institutions of higher 
learning respect for law and constitutionalism and the 
liberal devotion to “fundamental human decencies.” 

The piety of the educated gave us the political vision 
of e united Indian nation stretching from the Himalayas to 
the Cape. The vision was to be realized by an education 
fitting the people to the service of a constitutional demo- 
cracy. And the Government should itself undertake the 
tuition of its subjects enabling them to reach in time the 
level of a free, united and democratic nation. And this 
new nation was not to remain alone and friendless in a 
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hostile world ; it would be a member of a great Common- 
wealth of Nations, a defensive league girdling the globe. 

But when the first instalment of political power was 
bestowed on the natives of India, these noble academic 
theories had to retreat before the scramble which a coveted 
substance excites. Racial, territorial, economic, religious 
and linguistic interests manifested themselves and had to 
be acknowledged by the rulers and the ruled alike. Political 
India accepted a federal organization of the central govern- 
ment with its implications of territorial autonomy for seve- 
ral areas within Ihe country. Nationalist political parties 
upheld many claims of language, culture and economic 
interests, in order to win a large following against the estab- 
lished order. Just as subject people get nationalism with- 
out tears, sub-nationalities acquire effusive recognition of 
their integrity and permanence from the government as 
well as from the rebels. It would be foolish to ignore the 
natural and legitimate expression of sectional interests ; they 
reo resent real political forces which cannot be dissipated 
by assumed indifference or by vehement invective. Any 
one of them, and not necessarily the largest, may yet grow 
powerful enough to make and lead a real Indian nation. 

Mr. Ruthnaswamy whose knowledge of the theory and 
practice of Government and Politics is unrivalled wrote in 
1932, “If ever there was a country that was made for unity 
it was India (But) the history of India is a con- 

tinuous and complete denial of its geography.” And in the 
epilogue to his treatise on The Making of the State , he ex- 
pressed the hope that “ the State that has at last been made 
in India may yet be the making of India.” The duty of 
making the nation is here cast upon statesmen and adminis- 
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trators for in any sane order responsibility must go with 
power. 

The late S. Srinivasa Iyengar told the Kumbakonam 
Parliament, “Let us firmly and ardently believe that, to 
whatever communities we belong, we Indians are all of one 
i*ace and nationality ; on that conviction of racial identi'v 
alone depends our salvation in this world, in Iho present 
and in the future.” Here was an attempt to create a new 
myth which would unite all the citizens of India. 

It is unlikely that practical politicians and bu"v adminis- 
trators will find the time and opportunity to devot« 
themselves to the service of Indian nationalism It is even 
more unlikely that any one will persuade the Indian masses 
to see themselves as one race. Meantime, the recrimina- 
tions of sectional leaders separate classes and grouns more 
definitely from one another. Indian nationalism has nearly 
attained the status of a lost cause and the right to asylum 
in Universities. 

In these distracted times it is the duty of schools of 
social studies in Indian Universities to train the generations 
that pass through them to look on the political scene with 
eyes of compassion and not of revenge, to keep the channels 
of understanding open, and to equip every cause with fair- 
minded advocates and willing servants. Even a hostile and 
uncomprehending community deserves the minisl ration of 
trained minds. 



ANNAMALAI UNIVERSITY — LANDS AND BUILDINGS 


By 

Dr. K. C. Chakko, B.A., D.Sc., (Lond.), 
A.M.I.E., (Ind.), I.E.S., 

Principal, Engineering College, Madras 

The lands belonging to the University now cover an 
area of 572 acres ot which 100 acres were handed down 
with the Sri iVnnaksiu College and the 168 acres were a gift 
by the Founder direct to the University and the remainder 
were acquired by the University. The area lies to the East 
of the Rahway line at Chidambaram and is bounded on the 
other sides by the Uppanar and Khan Sahib Canals. 

Owing to the difficulty fell m finding accommodation 
for the staff and students in tne Town, four professor’s and 
four lecturers’ quarters and hostel accommodation were 
already built as part of the Sri lviinakshi College. These, 
with the College blocks, coverd a plinth area of 71822 sq. ft. 
and cost 8 lakhs of rupees. 

The establishment of the University as a Unitary 
Teaching and Residential Institution by the Act of 1929 
not only made the existing accommodation utterly inade- 
quate for the needs of a University. Accordingly, a pro- 
gramme of buildings, roads and other works was commenced 
and buildings covering an area of 273,361 sq. ft. and costing 
12 lakhs of rupees have so far been completed. Though a 
few individuals regarded the expenditure as a waste of 
money, the University authorities consistently held the view 
that a reasonable amount of expenditure on Buildings and 
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other amenities usually associated with a University were 
absolutely essential. The new buildings include a Convo- 
cation Hall, Library and Administrative Block, an Oriental 
Block, four new Hostel Blocks, a Union Hall, a Music Col- 
lege and a Guest House. There are now quarters provided 
for 100 members of staff and 60 menials. A few figures 
regarding the buildings are given in the Appendix. 

The growth of the University in the first ten years of its 
existence has been so rapid that the Building Schemes 
and the provision of amenities could not keep pace with the 
needs of the expanding University. Thus the number of 
students rose from 771 to 983 m the three years ending 
1940 and by the construction of four new hosLel blocks, the 
accommodation was sufficient for only 651 students. 

The essential needs for the present size of the Uni- 
versity have been practically supplied excepting the Water 
Supply and drainage schemes. With the rapid increase 
in expenditure consequent on the constant expansion of 
the University, and the added difficulties caused by the 
present war, it has become necessary to temporarily stop 
the expansion and begin a period of consolidation. It is 
hoped that before long, the University will begin to grow 
again with renewed vigour until it attains its full maturity. 

There are at present 1S449 feet of roads as against 
4480 feel in the pre-University days. Of these, 7406 feel 
have been tarred and it is proposed to tar the remaining 
portions also in due course. 

There was no garden worth mentioning before the 
University was established. Since then 967,600 square 
feet of area, i.e., nearly 22 acres, have been converted into 
gardens and playgrounds and this area is being gradually 
extended. 
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The beginnings of a protected water supply scheme 
have also been made. Water from the Usuppur channel is 
bd by an open channel, one mile long, into two sedimenta- 
tion tanks each capable of holding over three million cubic 
feet of water. From these the water is pumped through a 
pressure filter to an overhead tank of 25,000 gallons capa- 
city. The hostel and 24 of the lecturers’ quarters are 
now being supplied with filtered water. The water will 
soon be distributed to the areas through suitable pipes. 

The drainage scheme for the whole area has not been 
taken up, but a scheme is in existence for the hostel and 
college blocks and the Hospital. 

These works were in some cases carried out depart- 
mentally by the University Engineers but the more import- 
ant buildings were constructed by experienced contractors. 
The plans and bills were scrutinised by distinguished engi- 
neers, such as Dewan Bahadur A. V. Ramalinga Aiyer and 
Dewan Bahadur N. Swamiratha Iyer, Retired Chief Engi- 
neers of the Madras P.W.D. and Rao Bahadur K. V. Natesa 
Iyer, Retired Chief Engineer. Travancore State. The admi- 
nistrative block was originally designed by Mr. L. M. Chitale 
but during execution was modified by Messrs. Edwards Reid 
and Booth. The University Engineers in chronological 
order are : — Mr. K. Yegnanaravana Sastri, Mr. V. R. Sub- 
rahmania Iyer, Mr. S. Rangachariar. Mr. S. P. Raju Aiyer 
and Mr. J. Krishnamurthi and the contractors who carried 
out the major works are : — Mr. P. Rajabather Mudaliar, 
Mr. V. Subrahmania Aiyer, Mr. Kolandaivelu Mudaliar, 
Mr. N. Kandaswami Pillai, Rao Saheb S. Sambasivam 
Pillai, Ratna Mudaliar and Santanam Aiyar and Messrs. 
Gannon and Dunkerley. The Engineer member of the 
Syndicate gave technical advice on engineering questions 
generally. 

23 
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Although the standard of academic work carried out 
by the University may be regarded as an important cause 
for the prestige of the University, it cannot be denied that 
the buildings, roads, gardens and other amenities have also 
played a very great part in giving the University the impor- 
tance it has attained. 


APPENDIX 


Building. 

1. Library and Administrative 

Cost. 

Rupees. 

Date. 

Buildings 

3,77,098 

1937 

2. Guest House 

64,496 

1938 

3. Union Hall 

19,805 

1937 

4. Music College and Music Hostel 

33,258 

1937 

5. Hostel Blocks, New 

3,83,939 

37-39 

6. Pandits’ Quarters 

68,810 

38-40 

7. Vice-Chancellor’s Quarters 

63.842 

1930 

8. Lecturers’ Quarters 

1,55,698 

30-37 

9. Garrages & Tiffin Shed 

11,160 

1939 

10. Post & Telegraph Office 

11.236 

1938 

11. Professors’ Quarters 

1,44.938 

30-37 

12. Ladies Club 

15,000 

1936 

13. Hospital & an Isolation Ward 

26,550 

36-37 

14. Women Students’ Hostel 

32,160 

1938 

15. Menials’ Quarters 

33,892 

1938 

16. College Buildings 

5,24,305 

24, 26, 32 

17. Clerks’ Quarters 

10,875 

19,77,062 

1933 



AN INTRODUCTION TO THE DRA VIDIAN FAMILY 


By 

Mr, A. Chidambaranatha Chettiar, M.A., 

It is customary in the Science of language to talk of 
certain languages as constituting a family. By this meta- 
phorical usage it is implied that certain languages, which may 
be called sisters, represent so many local developments of 
one language which may be regarded as their common 
parent. Pushing the figure of speech further one will find 
that the languages which stand in the relation of sister to 
each other are daughters uf the resumed mother. The idea 
is that in the course of the development of a language it has 
taken upon itself several shapes through the working of 
different conditions in different localities and has consequent- 
ly received several names. "When a close examination of a 
number of languages indicates that they participate to a large 
extent in a common stock of words or root-elements of words, 
an inference is ordinarily made that the languages concerned 
may be descended from a common source. A comparison 
therefore of word-materials of languages would enable 
one in trying to determine the relationship that may exist 
between language and language. Because of such resem- 
blances as can be explained only on the assumption that the 
languages are varied forms of a single older language, a 
notion is naturally formed that the languages in question may 
be historically related to each other. 

Tamil, Telugu, Kannada, Malayalam, Tulu, Kudagu, 
Tuda, Kota, Kurukh or Oraon, Malto or Rajmahal, Kui or 
Khoncl, Gond and Brahui are languages which appear to 
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have belonged to the same stock, viz., the Dravidian. 
Though the term “Dravidian” is ill-considered, coming as it 
does from a foreign source, it has. gained such rich currency 
and wide-spread usage as a common name for designating 
these languages that it is prudent now not to quarrel with 
the usage but to allow it to continue. 

I shall make a short attempt in this paper simply to 
point out how these languages deserve to be brought undu 
one family. While investigating the woid-mutonai ol langu- 
ages with a view to arriving at a relationship, it is necessary 
to take such words only as express familiar and ordinary 
things, creatures, operations and family relations and such 
words as are indicative of the numerals and pronouns. 
Such members of the vocabulary as are used everywhere by 
every one almost every day are of utmost importance irom 
a philological point of view. ‘'The 'language' consists to the 
philologist”, as Dr. T. G. Tucker says, “of what is habitually 
spoken tmd habitually understood by the people at large ’’ 
Words ordinarily used only by the learned classes or words 
of exceptional occurrence such as the strictly technical words 
of the arts and sciences are less important in a considera- 
tion of the question of ultimate relationship, ior these are 
members of the vocabulary that are liable to be borrowed 
from foreign sources on contact with the foreigner. 

Space would permit a comparison only among the chief 
languages and therefore Tamil, Telugu, Kannada and Mala- 
yalam alone would be taken now for the purpose. As words 
for familiar and ordinary things the following are found: — 


ENGLISH 

Tamil 

Telugu 

Kannada 

Malayalam 

HOUSE 

vl$u 



vita 


manai 


mane 



il, illam 

illu 
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SALT 

uppu 

uppu 

uppu 

uppa 

IRON 

irumpu 

karumpon 

inumu 

kappina 

irimba 

STONE 

kal 

kallu 

kallu 

lcalla 

HILL 

malai 


male 

mal;» 


kunru 

konda 


TREE 

maram 

Mranu 

mara 

maram 


chedi 

chettu 

gi^a 

chedi 

FLOWER 

pu 

puvu 

huvu 

pu 

ARROW 

ampu 

ampu 

ampu 

ampa 

BOAT 

padaku 

vallam 

padava 


vallam 


toni 


dopi 

topi 

BONE 

enpu 

elumpu 

emuka 

elume 

elumpa 

BLOOD 

neyttor 

netturu 

netturu 



kuruti 


kenniru 

chora 


chennir 

It could be shown according to definite rules governin g 
phonetic changes that these are various forms of the same 
word in each case. A final ! 'ai” of Tamil ordinarily changes 
into a final “e” in Kannada as m the words “talai” (—head) 
and “Karai” (=bank) which become ‘"tale” and “kare”. 
Thus the change from ' rnanai ’ to "mane” is explained. “II” 
of old is retained in Tamil as it was, whereas it has become 
“illu” in Telugu; this can be explained by means of stating 
that there was a tendency among certain speakers to affix 
a vowel, generally u, to the consonantal ending of words for 
the sake of euphony. Witness for instance words such as 
kallu, mannu, alu etc. in Telugu standing in correspondence 
with Tamil kal, man, al etc. 

Among familiar and ordinary things must be included 
words relating to the parts of the body and to the Five 
Elements. 
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English 

Tamil 

Telugu 

Kannada 

Malayalam 

HEAD 

talai 

tala 

tale 

tala 

HAND 

kai 

icheyi 

kayi 

kai 

FOOT 

ati 

a^ugu 

a<h 

ati 

EYE 

kan 

kannu 

kani>u 

kanna 

EAR 

chevi 

chevi 

kivi 

chevi 


katu 



kata 

TOOTH 

pal 

pallu 

hallu 

palla 

BACK 

mudugu 



muduga 


ven 

bennu 

bennu 

EARTH 

nil am 

nela 




man 

mannu 


rnanjiu 


pudavi 

pudami 

podavi 

WATER 

nir 

nillu 

niru 

nir 

FIRE 

neruppu 

nippu 

ti 

ti 

AIR 

kai 

karru 

gali 

ghali 

katta 

SKY 

vanam 

vin 

minnu 

banu 

vanam 


It could be shown here too that in each case the change 
is due to the operation of certain phonetic principles. I'or 
instance, in accordance with the well-known law of palatali- 
sation a primitive "kevi” has changed into "Chevi” in Tamil, 
while Kannada retains a form (Kivi) which is truer to the 
original. Because ol the loudness tor aspiration which a 
certain set of speakers developed, "pal” ol old became "hal 
(and later halluj even as words such as pattu, puii and 
pamou have changed into haitu, hull and havu. Due to the 
common tendency of eliding a "r” sound in medial places as 
in erumai (^buffalo) becoming emme in Kannada, Nerunal 
becoming Nennal in Tamil and Ninna in Telugu-Kannada, 
Neruppu has been changed into Nippu in Telugu. 

hamiliar creatures such. as cow, fish, elephant and snake 
have words in these languages which have similar shapes. A, 
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min, Yanai or anai and pambu are found in one shape or the 
other in these languages answering to the names of these 
creatures. 


Again, such common actions as eating, giving, going etc., 


are expressed almost by similar words: — 


English 

Tamil 

Telugu 

Kannada 

Malayalam 

EAT 

tin 

un 

tinu 

tinnu 

tinnu 

unnu 

GIVE 

I 

ta 

kodu 

Ichchu 

I 

kodu 

taru 

kodukka 

GO 

po 

povu 

hogu 

po 

LAUGH 

naku 

chiri 

nawu 

nagu 

* 

chin 

STAND 

nil 

niluchu 

nillu 

nilka 

KNOW 

teri 

teli 

tili 

tiri 


Among words indicating family relations what a re- 
markable similarity is found! 


English 

Tamil 

Telugu 

Kannada 

Malayalam 

FATHER 

tantai 

tandri 

tande 



appan 

attan 

appa 

appa 

achchan 

MOTHER 

tay 


tayi 

amma 


ammai 

amma 

amma 


tallai 

talli 

* 

talla 

SISTER 

akkai 

akka 

akka 

akka 


(elder) 


Numerals and pronouns, which are generally persistent 
and which therefore are sure to shed much light on deter 
mining the question of relationship, are also found to ave 
the same or corresponding shapes in these languages. 
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English 

Tamil 

Telugu 

Kannada 

Malayalam 

ONE 

onnru 

ondu 

okati 

ondu 

onnu 

TWO 

iran^u 

ren^u 

eradu 

rendu 

THREE 

munru 

mudu 

muru 

munnu 

FOUR 

nalu 

nalugu 

nalu 

nal 


nangu 

nalgu 


nalku 


FIVE 

aindu 

ancu 

aidu 

aidu 

afiju 

SIX 

aru 

aru 

aru 

aru 

SEVEN 

elu 

edu 

elu 

elu 

HUNDRED 

mini 

nuru 

nuru 

nuru 

I 

van 

enu 

yan 



nan 

nenu 

nanu 

nan 

YOU 

nl 

nlvu 

nlnfl 

nl 

THEY 

avar 

varu 

avaru 

avar 


Each one of the changes noticed in the foregoing sets 
of words can be phonologically explained. For instance, by 
means of what is known as the principle of compensatory 
lengthening, in a word like “avar” which stood as “avaru” 
by receiving an euphonic vowel addition at the end. 
the initial vowel a migrated from its place and took the 
place of the succeeding vowel “a” with an increase in quan- 
tity as a matter of compensation for what it had lost. Hence 
varu of Telugu and Avar of Tamil are ultimately related 

Though words of the class mentioned above would help 
one in determining the relationship, they alone do not mflice 
to prove it. If this evidence is corroborated by evidence from 
grammatical structure, one could say that these languages 
do belong to the same family. The main principle underlying 
the grammatical structure of all these languages is what is 
called agglutination, i.e., gluing together of elements that 
are attachable and detachable at will. This then helps us 
in establishing that the languages mentioned before are 
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members of the family generally known as the Dravidian. In 
order to show how these languages are similar in grammati- 
cal structure one sentence will now be cited. The F.ngli.gh 
sentence “He said, o father, give me my share of the pro- 
perty” would be rendered into the four main languages 
thus: — 

Tamil — Tandaiye, cottil enakku varavendiya pankai 
enakku taravendum enran. 

Telugu — 6 tandri, astilo naku vachche palu Yimmani 
cheppinadu. 

Kannada — Tandeye, astiyalli nanage baratakka 

palannu nanage kodu andaga. 

Malayalam — Appa, Vastukkalil enikku Varendunna 
paiige tarename ennu parannu. 

Tandaiye of Tamil and tandeye of Kannada agree in ad- 
ding a final e as the vocative. Appa of Malayalam is exact- 
ly in line with the other way in which Tamil would form its 
vocative, namely, by dropping the final “n” in such places 
and affixing instead a. The Telugu tandri also is analogous 
to the formation in Tamil by elongating the final short “i” 
as in “ talaivi ” from “talaivi.” 

Tamil cottil=cottu+il (the sign of the 7th case); 
Telugu asti+lo (Here 16 is but an inversion of ul, another 
sign of the locative in Tamil); Kannada asti+alli (Here 
“alii” is a morphological element derived from an old inde- 
pendent word meaning ‘that place’ and serves very well to 
express the idea of the locative); Malayalam Vastu+kal+il 
(Here kal, the pluralising particle and il, the locative sign 

have been glued on to the root-word). 

24 
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Tamil enakku and Malayalam enikku arc but phonetic 
variations of the same inflection. It is significant that ku 
or gu or ge is the element expressive of the idea of the 4th 
case in all these languages. While Tamil and Malayalam 
have formed an inflexional base “en” by shortening the root- 
vowel in Yan or nan and while Kannada has formed the 
base nan from nan by shortening the vowel, Tclugu has re- 
tained the included vowel intact. So, naku from Telugu na, 
nanage from Kannada nan, enakku an enikku from Yan 
have been formed as the dative of the first personal singular 
pronoun. 

Even as “ai” in Tamil “pahkai” has been suffixed to 
indicate the idea of the accusative or the second case, “e” has 
been affixed in the Malayalam word as “pange”. Parigu and 
pal are identical in meaning. While Kannada has palannu 
from pal+annu, Telugu generally uses palu in the sense of 
share in the accusative without any affix therefor. This is 
in accordance with the usage noticed in other Dravidian 
languages which occasionally prefer not to affix any accusa 
tive case-sign to neuter nouns. [E.g. Tam. Undi Koduttan 
—He gave food.] Dr. K. Caldwell, the founder of Dravidian 
Philology, remarks “the use of the nominative as the accusa- 
tive of neuter nouns is the ordinary and almost universal 
colloquial usage of Tamil-Malayalam, and is often found 
even in classical compositions. ... In Telugu the use of the 
nominative for the accusative is confined to things without 

life As far as things without life are concerned, 

Telugu adheres to the ordinary Dravidian rules.” 

Comparisons and considerations such as these point to 
the conclusion that these languages are in the 
relation of sister to one another and that they have 
sprung from the same mother, which may be designated as 
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the Primitive Dravidian. Apart from the fact of history 
according to which there was a Dravidian race, the fact that 
there is great similarity in the material and method of expres- 
sion in these languages renders the existence of a Dravidian 
family certain. As the pressing necessity of space compels 
me to draw this paper to a close, I would simply conclude by 
saying that the subject of study relating to the Dravidian 
family of languages deserves further and greater encourage- 
ment, for it is sure to shed a flood of light on several dark cor- 
ners in the history of thought relating to General linguistics 
and that, as Dr. W. W. Hunter of the Bengal Civil Service 
said, it is destined to open the door to the vast linguistic 
residue and to furnish the basis of a new Science of 
Language. 



STATE INTERVENTIONISM 

By 


V. L. D’Souza, 

Professor of Economics, University of Mysore. 

During the last quarter of a century partly under the 
stress of the Great War (1914-1918) and partly under the 
stress of the Great Depression (1929-1935) almost every 
country has engaged in some form oi economic eilort to 
promote industrial prosperity. It is evident that a good 
many of the measures have been in response to temporary 
emergencies while others have come to stay. It is worth our 
while to review the whole sphere of State action as it stood 
at the beginning oi the present war and to take note ot the 
various possibilities tor Government intervention in the 
economic hie of India that such a survey will reveal. 

Economic action on the part of the State can take either 
of two main forms. In one the Government takes caarge 
of the whole economic process and operates a planned eco- 
nomy. In the ether Government action and private enter- 
prise go hand in hand. The U.S.S.R. falls into the first of 
these categories. The remaining countries, about t>5 in 
number fall into the second. We are not concerned at pre- 
sent with planned economic systems. Our survey deals 
with the methods of State action in capitalistic countries 
where private initiative still plays the major part in the 
making and marketing of goods. 

Even under a system of the most complete laissez- 
faire the Government has a certain economic role to play* 
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It is the extension of the role and also its in- 
tensification that makes for planned capitalism. There 
is a growing belief that it is the duty of the 
state to see not only that nobody starves but to en- 
sure that the economic machinery of society runs 
smoothly and efficiently and that in particular it 
affords adequate employment for men and capital 
alike. The prevalent notion is that it is necessary for the 
state to take over a large measure of social responsibility 
and to improve the standard of living of the mass of the 
population. S.ate action in the Industrial sphere has won 
the approval of the Conservative as well as the Liberal. 

It is difficult to cover the whole ground of State action 
within the limits of a short essay. We can give only the 
barest indications of the multitudinous forms of State inter- 
vention. We cannot go into the details of any particular 
scheme or project but \ve can make an attempt to see the 
movement as a whole or to vary the metaphor, to bring the 
different types of action into focus simultaneously. 

State aid to Industry 

Even in the days of unadulterated laissez-faire the state 
rendered certain indirect aids to industry. Technical assis- 
tance such as the provision of business information, experi- 
mental farms, research institutes and State insurance had 
become a recognized part of official activity. During recent 
years financial aid to industry has become a marked feature. 
It takes various forms e.g. Government guarantee of the in- 
terest on loans and Government participation in the capital 
of the concerns. As extreme form is the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation of U.S.A. which has made loans to or 
brought shaxes in industrial corporations and has thus kept 
businesses from tottering in a time of economic depression. 
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The most noteworthy of all types of State aid is the 
grant of bounties or subsidies. Even those countries where 
the laissez-faire doctrines are deeply entrenched have made 
subsidies quite a feature of their budgets. The 
Netherlands makes a large allocation every year lor finan- 
cial assistance to market gardeners, bacon producers and 
exporters of dairy produce. Great Britain makes a grant 
of £ 3 millions to the growers of sugar-beet while Japan 
subsidises the associations of small producers. In addition 
there are a great many disguised or veiled forms of bounty 
remission of taxation, reduction of freight charges and 
special rates of exchange. 

State Management of Industry 

One brought up in the school or orthodox economics 
scarcely realizes the extent to which Governments are now 
taking a hand in the making and marketing of goods. The 
old notion that there is no middle way between private enter- 
prise and state ownership has been superseded. In pxacti- 
cully every country private undertakings and state enter- 
prises are found side by side. The mixture of industrial 
activity emanating from the capitalist and the Government 
constitutes a new situation. 

State intervention in economic life may take one of 
many forms. It may amount to the actual manage- 
ment of business enterprises by a Government 
agency. Industries of key importance such as iron 
and steel in Japan and public utilities such as elec- 
trical supply in Great Britain have become the proper 
subjects for state management. Sweden has made a speci- 
ality of State purchase of wholesale drug and medicine 
houses while the Government in U.S.A. has created a net- 
work of State enterprises, called the Tennessee Valley 
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Authority, which serves as a yardstick by which to measure 
the costs in similar groups of industries under company 
management. The most successful method of State manage- 
ment of industry has been the “public corporation” un der 
which persons directly responsible for the actual administra- 
tion of the business are appointed by the State but they 
are left free to run the undertaking in their own way within 
the limits prescribed by general policy. The public cor- 
poration type of State management is likely to grow in 
popularity as it appears to be a happy compromise bet- 
ween economic individualism and governmental regimen- 
tation. 


State Regulation of Output 

State regulation or adjustment of output involves 
price fixing and control of productive capacity. In a system 
where private enterprise and State action intermingle, 
the adjustment of output becomes a fairly easy problem. 
For economic equilibrium the various kinds of goods — capi- 
tal goods and consumption goods should be produced in 
the right proportions. Whenever there is persistent dispro- 
portion in the production of particular commodities the state 
has to make the necessary adjustment. 

Adjustment of output necessitates direct control on the 
part of Government of prices, production and productive 
capacity. The control of prices ranges all the way from 
general price control over practically all commodities as is 
the case in Germany to State action calculated to mitigate 
seasonal price changes, as for instance of wheat in Canada 
or coffee in Brazil. Apart from price fixing on behalf of the 
consumers with which we are not at present concerned, 
price determination by the state in the producers’ interests 
has become almost a normal feature of some administrations. 
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A characteristic type of price fixing consists in the setting up 
of a price at which the Government itself guarantees to buy 
all that is produced as for instance the cereals scheme of 
Czecho-Slovakia. Another method of price control is that 
the producer sells at the market price, the state making up 
the difference between the price obtained and the price 
guaranteed e.g. the wheat scheme of Groat Britain. Yet 
another method, illustrated by the butter scheme of Australia, 
is to fix a high price for the home market and subsidise the 
exports out of the surplus realized from the domestic con- 
sumers. 

Government control of output has also been success- 
fully attempted in recent times. We have to bear in mind 
that price control and output control are inseparably con- 
nected. Whether prices are fixed and the output is left to 
adjust itself to the situation or vice versa leads more or 
less to the same result, namely the restriction of output 
State regulation of the amount produced has become an 
important device though at times it assumes fantastic 
shapes. The ploughmg-in of over 10 million acres in U S A. 
in 1933 thereby carrying out a partial destruction of the cot- 
ton crop, the burning of coffee in Brazil to an amount exceed- 
ing one year's total world consumption and the slaughtering 
of cattle in Argentina and Hungary are but sorry examples 
of an operation whose piimary object ought to be a planned 
restriction of output. 

Even more important than the control of prices and of 
output is the State regulation of productive capacity. Regu- 
lation in practice means a reduction to the point where sup- 
ply can meet the new demand conditions. Thus in U.S.A. the 
Government gives a subsidy for the restriction of wheat and 
cotton acreage and the French Government does the same 
for the vineyards. In Bulgaria and Czecho-Slovakia tne Gov- 
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ernment prohibits the establishment of new factories or ex- 
tensions in certain industries. A number of the industr ial 
codes under the New Deal prohibit any increase in capital 
equipment until demand improves. The restrictionist move- 
ment may be carried to great lengths as in Germany where 
further investment in some thirty important branches of in- 
dustry was forbidden, as it was thought the investment had 
already outrun the possible demand. 

So much for methods of direct regulation. Government 
also exercises indirect control over prices, output and 
productive capacity and this kind of control is operated 
through associations of producers. The state as in Germany, 
might compel the formation of cartels, an important feature 
of which is to force the outsiders to join so as to obtain unity 
of management and economies of marketing. Or again the 
state, as in Poland, might promote schemes of self-govern- 
ment in industry by which the majority of producers in a 
given industry will have power to frame decisions binding on 
the whole body. 

Government control creates the need for further and 
further measures as in a concentric circle. Control is con- 
tagious and a Government which sets about regulating prices, 
output and productive capacity will soon discover that there 
are hardly any frontiers to its activity. Thus a Government 
that determines the price of one product will be called upon, 
sooner or later, to determine the prices of connected and 
complementary goods. An intervention at any single seg- 
ment of the price system can rarely be an isolated act for, its 
repercussions spread over a wide area. 

Moreover if price is controlled output also must be 
controlled and restrictionism tends to grow. Thus the 
Government may be obliged to pass a measure to the effect 
that f "dels taken out of rice or wheat cultivation are not used 
25 
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to grow sugarcane or ryo and thus spoil the markets for 
these. Neither should the manufacturers, say millers, be 
ground between the upper stone of price-fixing regulations 
in favour of producers of wheat and the nether stone of 
price-fixing regulations in favour of consumers of bread. 
These difficulties do not dispense with the idea of State 
action but they call for caution and an application of 
economic judgment to Government intervention. 

State Adjustment ob’ Consumer Demand 

An analysis of the Gieat Depression revealed the 
existence of an almost infinite capacity to produce and 
despite huge populations, an insufficient capacity to 
consume. In other words production was running ahead of 
effective demand and the people though willing to buy had 
not the purchasing power. The best remedy for the 
imbalance between output and consumption seemed to be 
for the State to create and maintain effective demand. 

The measures proposed to keep the industrial system 
on an even keel are classnied as either contractionist or 
expansionist. The contractionist method relies upon a 
reduction in prices and costs. In practice it amounts to a 
diminution in the total quantity of money in circulation, 
increased taxation to balance the budget, diminution m state 
expenditure, reduction ol mte>est on loans, scaling down of 
farmers’ debts and wage-cuitmg under the initiative of the 
Government. Germany, Italy and France have tried Gov- 
ernment policies tending m these directions. Their object 
is to reduce costs to the level of effective demand. 

The expansionist method adopts the opposite line. It 
is based on the argument that if more and more purchasing 
power were placed in the hands of potential buyers prices 
would cover costs, surplus stocks would be sold, the unem- 
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ployed resources would be brought into active use. The de- 
mand would become effective to the point where consumption 
would be equal to the wealth produced. Under the influ- 
ence of expansionist ideas Great Britain and the countries 
of the Sterling Bloc broke off from the gold standard 
and allowed their currency to depreciate or become 
cheap in terms of foreign currencies, while the Unit- 
ed States without actually going off the gold standard 
reduced the gold value of her dollar. The expan- 
sionist process has been followed up by what is called “open- 
market operations”, that is to nay. bv the State Bank pur- 
chasing securities with a view to inject additional purchasing 
power into the monetary svstem. The process leads on to 
low interest rates and “cheap morwy” for the businessmen. 
The Government then CT 0(W a stop further and borrows a part 
of the abundant supply of mu'chasmy nower and uses the 
funds for public works, relief schemes and social services, 
thus placing new money in the hands of potential buyers of 
goods. In Germany the measures for increasing effective 
demand were associated with a rigid system of price control 
with the result that the whole of the expansionist policy was 
directed towards increased activity. The expansionist 
ideas are tending to become a part of the permanent techni- 
que for business stabilisation. 

State Intervention in Foreign Trade. 

Government interference in the conduct of international 
trade is of the utmost complexity. It takes various 
forms and most of these are interconnected with the various 
types of State action within the country itself. 

The oldest and by far the most important method of 
State intervention in foreign trade is the regulation of 
imports and exports. On the imports side the chief motive 
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of action appears to be restriction on the entry of foreign 
goods, prompted by a variety of considerations such as the 
desire to protect home industry from foreign competition, 
or as an offset against currency depreciation and dumping 
and as a preventive of an adverse balance of payments. The 
simple device of the tariff is now supplemented by quotas, 
licenses, prohibitions and blocked accounts. 

In contrast to the restriction of imports every encour- 
agement is given to the exports and among the measures 
thereof we may mention export subsidies. State credits to 
exporters, assumption by the state of the trading risks and 
the setting up of marketing organization under State direc- 
tion. While in theory the advantages of free international 
exchange are conceded by all. each country overcome by 
fear of unemployment of war and of exchange difficulties 
pursues in practice a policy of national self-sufficiency. 
Imports are suspect so long as effective demand in the home 
market is not sufficient to keep capital and labour reasonably 
fully employed. 



THE CHRONOLOGY OF RAGHUNATHA SASTRI 
PARVATE AND HIS WORKS — BETWEEN 
A.D. 1821 AND 1859. 

By 

P. K. Gode, M.A., 

Curator, B.O.R., Institute, Poona. 

According to Satischandra Vidyabhusana 1 the date of 
Raghunatha Sastri Parvata the author of the Nyayaratna is 
“about 1815 A.D.” Aufrecht 2 3 records the following Mss of 
this commentary: — 

u W7TOT??T ” a commentary on the Pancavadi Section of 
the Gadadhari by Raghunatha Gastrin. Hall p. 32, B. 4, 24, 
Ben. 198 199. 205, 221. NP. I. 118, 124. Poona 550. Oppert. 
190, 653, 1270, 3156, 3267, 5437. II, 7142, 7612, 8262. 
Rice. 112.” 

“ firFPTJT” a commentary on Gadahara’s Pancavada by 
Raghunatha Parvata (or R Gastrin'' Hz. 978. p. 84, 1311.” 

1. History of Indian Logic, Calcutta, 1921, p. 487 — 

“92 Raghunatha 5§astri (Parvata) 

(about 1815 A.D.) 

He was a Maratha, who wrote a gloss on Gadadhari 
pancavada, while residing at Poona about 70 years ago.” If 
Raghunatha lived 70 years ago from A.D. 1921 backwards we 
must supnose that he was living in A.D. 1850 or so. Dr. Vidya- 
bhusana, however, gives " about A.D. 1815” as the date of 
Raghunatha. These two dates viz., A.D. 1815 and 1850 will not 
contradict each other if we presume that Raghunatha lived, say, 
between 1800 and 1850. 

2. CC. I. 309. 

3. Aufrecht, CC. HI, 66. 
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In the above entries of Aufrecht no reference regard- 
ing the date of the author has been recorded. Fitzedward 
Hall. 4 however, while describing in Ms of the p7TT>it;it refers 
to its author as ‘“Raghunulha gastrin Parvatikara. late of 
the Poona College.” As Hall’s Bibliography was published 
at Calcutta in 1859. he appears to have had some know- 
ledge of Raghunatha gastri and his association with the 
Poona College earlier than A D. 1859. Hah also refers to a 
lithograph copy of the Nvat/aratna made at Bombay in 
A.D. 1843. It appears that another lithoerauh coov 5 was 


4. Bibliography. Calcutta 1859 — Halt was “ Inspector of 

Public Instruction of Saugor and Nerbudda territories.” He des- 
cribes a Ms of the as follows - “N»ni mrafnn — A Com- 

mentary on the Pahcavnd 7 Sub-section of No XLT ’w P""hun s .tha 
Sastri Parvatikara. late of the Poona CnVr nn Th ; s work was 
lithoffranhcd in Bombay in th« Snka year 1765 or A D IM?> : 
leaves 316 o f the Ms form and four leaves of emendations” 

5. This copy is found in the Visrambae Collection at the 
B.O P. Institute (Govt. Mss). It bears the number 550 of 
Visrama I and begins as follows: — 

<{ sft*TTJt3TPT W. II HP: II 

1(^133 ^rrfrr 11 $ 11 

5®* srrfa Breton. i 

to TOirm wfH i 

H To TOPir*P!T»T: 11 ^ H 

(| \ || 

I 

II 9 H 


m O' 
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made at Poona from this Bombay edition of A.D. 1843 in 
Saka 1772— A.D. 1850 as will be seen from the colophon of 
the Poona lithograph edition. 6 But a closer study of this 

6. Ms. No. 5 50 of Visrama I ends as follows: — folio 330 

qwwpira^snfer: n \ \\ 

*farrarft PRifegi mm 

srf| t) \ II 
far I 
il \ II 

qrR%RR ssIdsfRfqwr: ii » n 

^RT^qpqii 

*n?*nfNsjrww ^Rqfasqswro^swa; 

•faijpffafaqq faww 
aw^nsr rcqfaquir qfctrofriR li ^ il 

m mm qwsjj *tir *n?% i 
mwisi tfwfgefft ii $ ii 
ifa ffRwr^rq^ffq 9OTgOTrarffo' a K* Mm 
jgmm ®n ?tt^piu ^qm^fa^RT q^raprafafa- 

SRST I tftTiqq I 

TgflHSHSR* sroifem* 5 * i 

sfer qT^reref \k^m 

The chronogram ^T?Tf3 = Saka 1772 = A.D. 1850 which is 

the year of this Poona (<J0iqcfl*l) lithograph. 
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colophon shows that Raghunatha composed the Nyaya- 
ratna in Saka 1765 represented by the chronogram 
“ arfg[ t tl ” ni verse 6 at the end oi die work. 

It is possible therefore, ihat Hall may have contused the 
date of composition oi the i\yayaralna viz., buka 1765 or 
A.D. 1643 wtui the date oi the lithograph copy. rii any rate 
we have to believe in the testimony oi the author who 
specifies the year (Saka 1765) called " Suoluiicn and also 
the month ( Bhadraka or Bhadrapada) . 

In view of the aoove date of composition oi Raghu- 
natha’s NyayaraLna, viz., A.D. 1643, we find it impossible 
to accept the date of Ragnunalha's death given by Pi. 
Critrava Sastri 7 in his Canlrakosci viz., "about A.D. 1620.'’ 

7. Maahyajugma Cut nru-Lo*a, Poona, 1637, p. two — 

5TT^jT qsjcT— (J£r<£ ^T- favoured Jiuei marriages 

between the Jbramnin sub-castes, viz., Dcshasthas, Kukanasihas 
and Kariiadas. In iact he married girls belonging to these castes. 
He took sides in the dispute m the Husabmis lanuly oi Poona, 
which resulted m some scuffle. Raghunatha was prosecuted and 
sentenced to simple imprisonment for some years. During his 

imprisonment he composed a work called whtch 

is a commentary on the B’uaguouuytM. inis woik has been pub- 
lished by the Anandashram, Poona, m their series. He wrote 
a commentary on the He wrote also a work called 

He was a pupil of the celebrated ” (trans- 

lation mine) . 

The editor has not specified the source of the above informa- 
tion. He appears to think that is different from 

■ f n factsqrjf^^is the name of this Then again 

5T^»^tJ7^ljrroi is different from the Marathi commentary on the 
Bhagavadcjlid called the vnmfrifa which Mr. B. G. Tilak read 
out to his father during the latter’s illness in A.D. 1872, in which 

year Mr. Tilak was only 16 years old (Vide flScTT^ 

P. 1) . 
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Hall’s remark oi A.D. 1359 viz., ‘'late of the Poona College,” 
if considered along with (1) A.D. 1843 the date of composi- 
tion of the and (2) A.D. 1850 the date of the 

Poona litho-copy of the made at the (Visra- 

mabag) Pathasala, leads ns to infer that the literary 
activity of Raghunatha may have commenced about 
A.D. 1820, the year about which Pt. Chitrav Sastri states 
he was dead . Perhaps Raghunatha may have been a teacher 
in the Visrambag Patha-Sala, from which he may have 
retired abom 1859 A.D. Apparently Hall knew his con- 
nection with the Poona College viz., the Visrambag Patha- 
sala before A.D. 1859. 

In the Nyayaratna (verse 4 at the beginning and colo- 
phon) Raghunatha definitely states that he was the pupil of 
who is called “ ”• I am 

inclined to identify this with “ roraraw JTWTjJWif ” 

who was appointed by the Bombay Government 
as the first Principal of this Sanskrit College at 
Vishrambag, Poona according to a letter 8 dated 6 th Octo- 
ber, 1821. This issued Rules and Regulations 

for the guidance of teachers and students of the Sanskrit 


8. Vide, p. 45 of Peshvca Daftar Selections (No. 42 — 1934). 
The teachers appointed by Government for the Sanskrit 
College were:— (■<.) (3) 

(y)3T5TrTT^7T£ ( for FTT^Ft) (\) (for 

clause 10 of this letter reads : — ^WTgSfni site fsrslR 

5TTorr?r jpcisre ®rr%rr, ^ ^ rasnsff ^ 

26 
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College under his own signature in a document 9 dated 
19!h July 1322. In another document 10 dated 17th July 1837 
(along with qToSrjftqq ^rKfUFT 

4-fr) is referred to as advising Maharaja Pratapsinh of 
Satara to confess the charges brought against him. 
Messrs. Natu, Parasnis and Bandre and Raghavacarya 
were pro-Governmeni persons and consequently their 
advice was refused by the Raja of Satara who was not pre- 
pared to do anything against his conscience. 

I am inclined to suppose that Raghunatha the author of 
the was a pupil of the first Principal 

of the Vishrambag College vvhich was started in A.D. 1821. 
“ *rsr 37373^ taught m this College and produced able 
pupils like our Raghunatha the author of the and 

sNJT'TT^qai. The chronology of the guru and the pupil 
may now be represented as follows : — 

A.D. 

1821 — (6th October )- -Pcona Sanskrit College started 

by Government with as its 

Principal, and teacher in 

qqef possibly joined at this time 
the above College as a student and studied 

under *lsqT^lsr. 


9. P. D. No. 42 (p. 49ff), Letter No. 9 dated 19—7—1822 
,l qiff qreqfa <U3?iraT *UrT55J rqrsr qfeq[£f>* 

foqvng (p. 51) gig 

fa || Sirqajjjvq \ ” • 

10. Ibid., p. 106 — Letter No. 56 dated 17 -7 -1837. 
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1821 (19th July)— TOW* issued Rules and Regu- 
lations for the teachers and students of the 
College. 

1837 (17th July)— *rqqi*rq advises the Raja 
Pratapsinh to confess charges against him. 

1843 (Month of Bhadrapada ) — Ttjqpq qq?I the 
pupil of composed his 

1850— A litho-copy of is prepared at the 

litho press of the College “ stf^err qrasrrarqr 

1859 — Fitzedward Hall publishes his Bibliography at 
Calcutta in which he refers to qq^r 

as “late of the Poona College ”. 

1872 Lokamanya B. G. Tilak reads out 

VTiqrfqf% (commentary on Gita in Marathi) 
to his father in his last illness . 11 

The above chronology of Raghunatha’s life and works 
is reconstructed on the basis of the Nyayaratna , 12 the letters 

11, Vide infra, foot-note 14. 

12. In verse 3 at the beginning of pqjqr^ our author 

refers to . Again in verse 3 at the end of this work we 

find this work referred to as This work is a gloss on 

called by suif. a Meratha residing 

at Benares. This gloss has been printed in Telugu characters. 

S. Vidyabhusana states that ^'GniVT^ died about 150 years ago,” 
i.e., about A.D. 1770. (See p. 486 of His. of Ind. Logic). If 
this date is correct Raghunatha’s reference to SfiTtaqtjjt in 
A.D. 1843 appears to have been made after about 133 years from 
the death of 
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in the Peshwa Da f far and Fitzedward Hall’s remarks. We 
must now see what evidence is furnished by another wo”k 
of Raghunatha viz., represented by some 

Mss in the Catalogus Catalogorum of Aufrccht 1J and by me 
printed edition of the work in the Anandashrama Sanmnt 
Series. It appears that Raghunatha composed a woik in 
Marathi also. This work is a commentary in Marathi prose 
on the Bhagavadglta called the and it wdl 

be of special interest to us in view of the fact that Loka- 
manya B. G. Tilak’s first contact with the Gita literature 
which later blossomed forth into his monumental work 
Gitarahasya in Marathi, began with the reading of Reghu- 
natha’s in A.D. 1S72 during the Iasi dlness 

of Mr. Tilak’s father 14 as seated by him in the Gitarahasya 
itself. In the Catalogue of Gujarat Mss by Buhler 

13. CCI, 62a— Vedanta, by Raghunatha B. 4. 
98 Oppert 3226.11.5575 8374.’’ 

“ B. 4.98 ”=p. 98 of Btihler’s Catalogue of Gujarc t Mss, 
Fasc. IV: Bombay (1873) . Ms. No. 346- 
^ *^TT<T, Folios 311 in the 
possession of fJ f Bhavanagar. 

14. Gitarahasya, Prast-avana (p 1) dated A D 1915 — 

“ \oSR ST5T55 ’njTRR BTRltf *T*Wf 

ftfr, bzz\ srtrRqr srrr 
» ft%gnr strict 'i^nSr 3$ricr sr?* cTJdifcr^R srr *nn*rc 
sr^rrc sresra srsrawrrg^ ern^t 

STfsTg 1 STPR etc.” Evidently Mr. Tilakh love for the 

Gita began at the age of 16 on a perusal of Raghunatha’syjrq'ifq^f^T- 
I am thankful to Mr. Achwal of Poona for drawing my attention 
to this important reference. 
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published in 1873 he notes a Ms of para's 
in the possession of a gentleman at Bhavanagar. It would 
thus be seen that the chronology of the works of 
our author so far known is capable of being represented as 
follows: — 

— Composed in A.D. 1843. 

WTffoffe 15 — Composed before A.D. 1872. 

— Composed before A.D. 1873. 

15. Bhagavadglta with srmrfdf of 

Printed in the Vrttaprasaraka Press of Naro Appaji 
Godbole, Sadashiv Peth, Poona, Saka 1809 (—A.D. 1887). This 
Marathi Commentary begins with 9 Sanskrit verses as follows : — 

l< sfmnftlTq' ;tjt: || t 

iMA 3* 3^: I 

«rWT sq^qf jftdfqr: ®wrgCT || { || 
sqj ^pnrrwrwrat wrarfa ^ i 
s ^>|[3 mm ii r ii 
ntaiSratara ^nwrssifeft^ i 

m n 3. n 

m\fm\ TOrigRi&R 1 1 

w&h, aifafa: mz li * 11 

fcR#1T iqrsjaqpRq II ^ II 

The last verse, viz., verse 9 in the above extract is exactly identi- 
cal with verse 4 at the beginning of FZTTq^ . From verse 4 we 
know that was the father of 

The commentary ends as follows : — 

“italic ^rtarerro %m sa: I 

(I 
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It will be seen from the data recorded above that Raghu- 
natha Sastri, the son of Ramrcandra Parvate, flourished 
between A.D. 1821 and 1S59 during the time of English 
patronage of Sanskrit learning at Poona. The view of 
Dr. Satischnndra Vidyabhusan that this author flourished 
“about 1815” has been also refuted on documentary evid- 
ence. In the same manner the statement of Pandit Chitrav 
Sastri that our author “died about 1820” is incorrect be- 
cause it is not supported by any document. Moreover, 
Raghunatha himself states that he composed his Nvauamtm 
in Saka 1765 i.e. in A D. 1843. The present naper amply 
illustrates how our knowledge of authors and their works 
even of the last century is most inaccurate owing to the 
want of proper historical reconstruction on the strength of 
reliable documentary evidence. 


Rtali mi II 

|| i 

W8: || 



SPORTS AND GAMES AT ANNAMALAINAGAR 


By 

L. K. Govindarajulu, B.A., B.L. 

The University has been the centre of considerable 
athletic activities since its very foundation in 1929. A 
sound tradition of outdoor activities had already been set 
up in this place by the Sri Minakshi College, thanks to the 
far-sighted policy of the Principal, and the munificent 
patronage of the Rajah Sahib of Chettinad, the Manager. 
Cricket for lovers of the King of Games, Football and 
Hockey for the hardy and fleet-footed, Badminton and 
Volleyball for the less ambitious but active students, were 
all well-established games at the time the Universiy came 
into being. 

With the mception of the University, a programme of 
compulsory physical activities for all students was intro- 
duced, and every able-bodied student is required by the 
regulations to play some game or other of his own choice. 
Facilities have accordingly been provided for a very large 
variety of games and sports; and as many as fourteen clubs 
now form the Athletic Association of the University. 
Daily, the undergraduates may be seen taking part in the 
following games and sports activities : badminton, basket- 
ball, cricket, football, hockey, playground-baseball, quoits, 
tennikoit, tennis, volleyball, boxing, heavy gymnastics, 
group games of all types, and. indigenous games. To these 
amenities are to be added shortly two very popular and 
useful kinds of sport, boating and swimming. 
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We owe all this great array of activities to the far- 
sightedness and generosity of the Founder-Pro-Chancellor, 
whose interest in every aspect of modern education is well 
known. It is he who chose this “ solitary, solubnous ” and 
spacious corner of South Arcot for this famous seat of learn- 
ing and art. It is he who planned its rapid development 
from a wide and barren sea of sand and swamp inlo a small 
paradise of gardens, mansions and playfields. Fields had 
to be raised and levelled, tanks, ponds and hollows Idled 
up, and thousands or gaunt, ugly and useless trees felled 
down in order that the wide acres we now have could be 
used either for the active and healthy recreation oi the 
undergraduates or for the creation of beautiful parks in 
which the pensive student may amble at w r ill. Tne cost of 
all this was indeed counted ; but, though high, it has been 
willingly and cheerfully met in order that this place may 
become a great and worthy centre of learning in Tamil Nad. 

The Raja Sahib has given this place of his best, even 
in respect of games and spons. He has endowed attractive 
and valuable trophies, and for the award of these, annually 
inter-collegiate and inter-club tournaments are conducted 
in athletics, cnckei and tennis. A big prize is annually 
given in his name to the best all-round student distinguish- 
ing himself in the sports and games competitions of the 
year. The amenities for boating now being added are 
entirely due to his kindly interest and guidance. Thai his 
interest in athletic activities as a means of education is 
great and sincere is further shown by a magnificent gift he 
has recently made to the Inter-University Board of India 
of a large and artistic trophy for Inter-University Athle- 
tics. 

To the facilities we possess for games at the Univer- 
sity, its numerous and spacious playfields, the large 
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pavilion, office-rooms for the staff, the boat canal and the 
boat-house, we owe a great deal to the successive Vice- 
Chancellors, Dewan Bahadur S. E. Runganadhan, the 
Right Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri and Sir K. V. Reddi. 
These are due to their benign and active interest in games 
and sports. Physical activities at this place have also 
derived immense encouragement from the youthful and 
valuable co-operation of members of the Teaching Staff 
who have actively participated in the play of the under- 
graduates, and assisted them in its organisation and 
conduct. 

Thus, sports and games have been a marked feature 
of our University life here. To the Founder who has made 
all this possible, may God be pleased to give a long life 
of service and ever-lasting happiness. 


27 



KARNA’S BURDEN 


By 

H. L. Hariyappa, M.A. 

This short play which is ascribed to the authorship of 
the celebrated Sanskrit dramatist Bhasa glorifies Kama 
who figures as one of the gmat heroes of the Mahabharata. 
It is as exquisite as it is short. The chief theme 
is Kama’s bounty which knew no bounds and which, for the 
very reason, made bis name for ever “like the Sim the 
Moon, the Himavan and the Ocean.” To-day Kama’s name 
is a household word signifying limitless generosity. 

Our dramatist however has, in this little piece of 
hardly half an hour’s performance, portrayed the hero with 
a rare insight into the human mind. Kama’s generosity 
was not an accident; it was not a freak of his nature We 
fine 1 it fully supported by many a noble quality which makes 
him majestic as well as magnanimous. He was high born, 
valiant in fight and just and honest in conduct. But one 
thing was agams' him and that was Fate. He was Kunti’s 
first bora chiM by favour of the Sun-God. No more auspi- 
cious circums f ance is needed for one’s prosperity, but for 
Kama it proved otherwise. For fear of scandal Kunii cast 
the baby into the river. A charioteer, Adhiratha by name, 
rescued the child and his wife Radha became the foster- 
mother. Thus nobody could tell Kama’s lineage. In the 
eyes of the world he was low born with no stake in society. 
Bui his personality and attainments were so irresistible that 
they caught the fancy of Duryodhana who elevated him to 
Kingship. No two friends could be more affectionate and 
true to each other. But in the scheme of the Mahabharata, 
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this friendship proved fatal to Kama. He came to be as 
much hated and despised as Duryodhana himself by friends 
and foes alike. How could a base born son of a charioteer 
enjoy such confidence with the King ? Hence he should be 
humiliated — that is how he was looked down upon even by 
Duryodhana’s supporters. And what about his generosity? 
Even this great virtue which the world praises so much 
turned ouL to be the blunder of his life. His own mother 
Kunti took advantage of it and extracted a promise that he 
would not kill the Pandavas except one and that he would 
not use ihe same weapon against a person a second time. 
No less than Inara placed the tnck on him to the utter dis- 
regard of all ethical principles. 

It is indeed vain to suppose that. Kama was all virtue 
and that ms end was thorougmy undeserved ; for, how can 
he be exonerated trom ihe xalsehood that he uttered, quite 
consciously, beiore Jamaaagnfs son ? It may be his ex- 
cessive enthusiasm to learn at Lhe feet of the eminent sage 
or it may be a boyish wantonness that encouraged him to 
utter the lie. Nevertheless, it is an error which merited 
the sage’s curse and which thereafter steadily worked the 
nemesis of our hero. Kama however reconciled himself to 
the unfortunate incident. He was consecrated on the throne 
of the Anga country, became famous for his skill in archery 
and valour in war and basked in the sunshine of Duryo- 
dhana’s friendship. 

Inspite of all the glory he earned, Kama developed a 
rather pessimistic outlook. He was inwardly smitten with 
remorse on account of his early misfortune. His education 
and training ended in the fatal curse of Parasurama. In 
life, too, he came to be associated with wickedness. Kunti, 
Bhisma, Krishna and others chose psychological moments 
to bring home to Kama that the Pandavas were his younger 
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brothers and that he was only out to kill his kith and kin. 
These crucial incidents m his life swayed heavily upon the 
mind resulting m an attituac of diffidence which ever and 
anon oppressed him. He oiten seemed to betray a deplor- 
able weakness of will as mucft as magnanimity ol nature. 

At all events, inereiore, Kama's is a great personality 
endowed with manly qualities and divine splendour. By 
the decree of destiny only his magnificent life turned out to 
be a tragedy, truly Ins is an instance of the tragic hero as 
conceived by the Greeks , and KarnabUara can be described 
as a tragedy with ail the appeal oi its technique. Recently 
however, Mr. Pusalker in his Btiasa — A Study has ex- 
pressed a view' difiermg from the above opinion, tie would 
not concede the title ol a tiagedy to the play thougn he is 
willing to perceive a pathetic note pervading the whole 
play.' He would have us further mterpret the title Karna- 
bhara as follows : 

Wl: qtfjiil'gri SWIWI JWZI*ai I 

aPTOw u 

This appears to be a very fai ietched explanation of the title 
which in simple terms means " Kama’s Burden ” 

+TK:, d*liq^q Jn I ) which easily reminds us of 

Kama’s task or responsibility as commander oi Duryo- 
dhana s forces ; he lias also a friendly duty to dis- 
charge, that is to secure victory for Duryodhana. 
The title further suggests the heavy handicap under which 
the hero has had to fight the battle. The Sahrdaya 
cannot indeed afford to ignore the tragic appeal of Kama s 
character as brought out in the little play. The technical 
aspect of tragedy too is clear enough. It may however be 
urged that the theme of the play is the gift of the arjn° ur 
and the ear-rings, not Kama’s end. True, that is the pri- 
mary incident that is related in the piece, a large portion 
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of which is taken up by the episode. But ponder over it 
with due regard to the background on which it has been set. 
The sentiment of pathos is overwhelming. Karna finally 
bids Salya drive the chariot to where Arjuna is. That is 
enough to suggest the end cf the great warrior. Need it be 
actually included in the play ? We know that it is his final 
fight. The greatness and majesty of his personality have 
already been killed ; only his mortal frame marches to the 
field to perish. Indeed, when fates are against what can 
poor souls do ? 

Tragic as his end was, Kama’s fame will endure till the 
end of creation. The world has forgotten all that was 
possibly bad in him. His supreme self-sacrifice and unstint- 
ing generosity will stand unsurpassed for ever. Both by 
example and precept he has taught the world the spirit of 
sacrifice in these memorable words : 

fW m 

l*sraj35T qi^qr. i 

p =3 & =3 TdgTlf II (Verse 22) 

As Time lapses, learning fades, trees fall though deep-rooted 
and lakes dry up. But what is sacrificed and what is given 
will remain for ever. And again 

qfit ff 

i 

^3 ^3 goir || (Verse 17) 

After all, man ought to strive in pursuit of Dharma. King s 
fortunes are wavering as the serpent’s tongue. Therefore, 
in solely promoting public weal, while lives are lost, virtues 
will endure. 
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KARNA'S BURDEN 

(The preliminary worship over, enter ilie Stage- 
Direclor immediately) 

Stage-Director : 

May God Vishnu (Bearer of Fortune) 

grant you prosperity — Vishnu, the 

slayer of gods’ hostile hosts, whose 

Man-Lion form, men, women, gods. 

demons and the denizens of the nether-worlds 

beheld with amazement and who 

ripped open the bosom of the demon-king 

with his axe-edged claws. 1 

This is what I would submil to the honourable gentlemen. 
Hark ! what is it I hear something like a noise vvhile I am 
engaged in making an announcement ? Well, I’ll see. 

(In the wings) 

Tell, O tell His Majesty the King of Anga. 
Stage-Director : 

Well, I understand : 

In the tumult of battle, 

the servant perplexed, with 

hands folded, reports to Karna 

under Duryodhana’s co mman d. 2 

(Exit) 

End of the Prologue 
(Enter the Soldier) 

Soldier : Tell, 0 tell his Majesty King of Anga that 
the hour of battle is nigh. 
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With elephants, horses and 

chariots, arranged in battle under 

Partha’s banner, the lion-like 

Kings in glee send forth their lion-roar ; 

and he of the serpent-banner, 

world-famed warrior apprised of 

the situation, has set out in haste 

to battle which is dreadful with 

the enemies’ war-cries. 3 

(Stepping forward and looking about) Aye, here is 
the Anga King sallying out of his mansion. Accoutred in 
full, he hies this way with King Salya. But what turmoil 
of heart, never before felt, for one who is known for his 
valour and who is prominent in the feast of war ! For he — 

conspicuous by his dazzling brilliance, 

counted the first in battle and prowess, 

the skilled one arrives with 

sadness overcome. Kama in his 

native splendour now appears like the 

summer sun besieged by clusters of clouds. 4 

Let me keep aside (Exit)’ 

(Enter as described Kama with Salya ) 

Kama : Not so : will these kings who 
cross my arrows’ path ever 
have life left in them ? 

Good must be done to the Kauravas 

on the battle-front. ; only 

Dhananjaya must be seen. 5 

King Salya, pray, steer my chariot straight to the place 
where Arjuna is. 
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Salya : Certainly (steers). 

Kama : How strange ! 

In this hour of battle, 

a sense of oppression lies heavy 

on the mind even of me whose 

prowess in great wars is like 

Yama’s in rage-wars 

in which soldiers, horses, 

elephants and chariots are hacked to 

pieces by volleys of arrows on either side 6 

How hard ! 

First-born of Kunti was I, then known 
to the world as a Radha’s son ; 
and that these Pandavas — 

Yudhishthira and others — are but 
younger brothers to me ! 7 

Now has befallen the moment 
that augurs well for me. 

The great day is come. 

But alack, vain is the 

weapon I learnt to wield ; 

and besides am I prevented 

by my mother’s words. 8 

0 King of Madra, pray listen to the story of my 
weapons. 

Salya : I am eager too to hear the story. 

Kama : Once before I went to Jamadagni’s son. 
Salya : What then ? 

Kama : Then — 
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Salya : 
Kama : 


Salya : 
Kama : 

Salya : 
Kama : 


Salya : 


Kama : 

Salya : 
Kama : 


Salya : 
28 


going thither I bowed 
and humbly stood before 
the great sage, crest of the 
Bhrigu race and foe 
of the Kshatriyas, with matted 
locks tawny like the lightning — 
creeper, and bearing an axe 
enveloped by the halo of its 
radiance. 

And then. 

Then Jamadagni’s son blessed me and asked 
— who art thou ? and what brought thee 
hither ? 

And then. 

‘ Holy Sire, I desire to be instructed in all 
the weapons’ said I. 

And then. 

Then spoke ihe sage ‘ Only to the Brahmans 
will I impart instruction, not to the 
Kshatriyas.’ 

Yes, there is that old enmity that the sage 
bears to those of the Kshatriya race. 
Then ? 

I averred I was not a Kshatriya, and began 
to take lessons. 

Then : 

Then after some time, I once went with my 
teacher to fetch fruits, roots, flowers, 
dry twigs and kusa grass. Weary with 
wandering in the woods, the master fell 
asleep on my lap. 

And then. 
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Then— 

A certain insect with' a sting hard as 
diamond 

unfortunately bored both my thighs ; 
with fortitude however, did I endure 
the pain, lest I 

disturb ! my master’s slumber. Wet 
with 

blood he woke up suddenly and 
found me out. 

Inflamed with rage, he cursed me — 
let thy weapons fail thee in thy hour of 
need. 

Alas, the holy sage spoke sternly. 

But let us verify the story of the weapons. 

( Doing so 1 ) 

These weapons seem to be powerless ! 
Besides — 

With eyes blinded by despair 
faltering again and again having lost 
control, these steeds, 
and these elephants too — with icher 
smelling like the Saptacchada — seem to 
forebode retreat in battle. 11 

The conches and the drums have also been 
silent ! 

’Tis hard indeed ! 

King Salya, enough, enough with this des- 
pondency. 

Killed in battle one attains heaven ; 
victorious, of course, one wins glorv. Both 
are highly commended in the world. Hence 
to fight is not in vain. 12 
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And Again — 

these steeds of excellent Kamboja breed 
have never disappointed my hopes in 
wars. In speed they are equal to 
the King of Birds. 

Surely will they protect us if need be at all. 

13 

Prosperity be to the kine and Brahmans ; Prosperity 
be to virtuous wives ; Prosperity be to warriors who 
do not retreat in battles and good luck be to me whose 
hour is come. Here I am, pleased. 

I will straightway rush 
to the Pandavas’ fierce 
battle-front and capture Kin g 
Dharma, famed for many virtues. 

And felling Arjuna with my swift 
arrows will I make the field 
easy of access even as a forest 
when the lion is killed. 14 

King Salya, we shall mount chariot. 

Salya : Certainly. (Both feign mounting the chariot) 

Kama : King Salya, pray steer my chariot to the 
place where Arjuna is. 

(In the wings.) 

0 Kama, a great favour do I beg of thee. 

Kama : (Listening) Aye, it is a powerful voice ! 

Surely a nobleman he, not a mere Brahman, 
as there is great majesty. Hearing his sweet 
and dignified voice, these courses of mine, 
losing control over their bodies, 
stop movement all on a sudden. They 
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stand, as in a picture, with ears erect, eyes 
steady and 

the forehead winding to a side with the 
neck. 15 

Call the Brahman. No, no. I will myself call 
him . 

Your worship, this way please. 

(Enter Indra in the guise of a Brahman ) 

Sakra : 

0 Clouds, return ye with the Sun. (Approch- 

ing Kama) 0 Kama, a great favour do I 
beg of thee. 

Kama : 

1 am very pleased, Your Worship. 

I am now to be counted among the 
blessed in the world. Here do I bow to 
you — 

I, Kama, whose lotus-feet are 
illumined by the gems of the coronets of 
kings 

but whose crown is now hallowed by 
the dust of a worthy Brahman’s feet. 16 
Sakra : (To himself ) what shall I say now ? Should 
I say ‘ live long ’ long will he live. Should I 
not, he would scorn me as a fool. Avoiding 
both what then shall I say ? Well, I have it. 
(Aloud) 0 Kama, as the sun, the moon, the 
Himavan, the ocean, let thy fame endure. 
Kama : Holy sage, would you not wish to say ' live 
long ’ ? Rather this alone is worthy. For— 
[After all, man ought to strive in pursuit of 
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Dharma.J King’s fortunes are wavering as 
the serpent’s tongue. Therefore in solely 
promoting public weal, while lives are lost, , 
virtues will endure. 17 

Your worship, what would you desire and what 
may I offer you ? 

Sakra : 

A great favour do I beg of thee. 

Kama : Yes, I will grant you the great favour. Pray 
listen to what riches I have. 

I would confer upon thee a thousand cows 
excellent and sacred, with horns decked 
with gold ; young, beautiful and much 
coveted by those in need ; yielding a stream 
of nectar-like milk, after their calves are 
suckled to contentment 18 

Sakra : Cows a thousand ! Their milk I may quaff 
for a while. No, Kama, I do not need. 

Kama : Your Holiness would not have it. Pray listen 
to this. 

I would at once give away thousands of 
steeds of excellent quality comparable to 
those of the sun. As instruments to 
kingly fortune they deserve to be highly 
regarded by the princes; their mettle is 
tested in battle ; and born as they 
are of the famous Kamboja breed, they 
equal the very Wind in velocity. 19 

Sakra : Horse ? For a while I ride on it. No Kama, 
I will not have it. 

Kama : Your worship won't have it, Pray listen yet 
further. 
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Sakra : 
Kama : 

Sakra : 

Kama : 
Sakra : 
Kama : 

Sakra : 
Kama : 
Sakra : 
Kama : 


I would give you many a herd ot these 
elephants, of tusks and toe-nails shining, 
able to rout the enemy in battle. Their 
temples streaming with ichor, the bees 
gather about them in 
swarms. Further, they would look 
like a huge range of mountains and 
trumpet deep and resonant as the clouds. 

20 

Elephant ? for a moment would I ride. I 
like not, Kama, 1 like not. 

Your holiness wouldn’t have that either. 
Pray, listen again. Gold beyond count, I 
would give you. 

I take and go. ( Pacing some distance) No, 
I like not Kama, I like not. 

Then will I conquer the Earth and give you. 

What shall I do with the Earth ? 

Then, I would make over to you the fruit of 
Agnishtoma. 

What is the use of the fruit of Agnishtoma ? 
Then, I give you my head. 

Alas, Alas ! 

Fear not, fear not. Pardon me, Holy Sir, 
pray, listen yet. 

Bom with my own person, this armour 
is protection to my body. Neither 
gods nor demons could pierce it 
'with all their weapons. Yet I would 
with pleasure part with the armour 
and also this pair of ear-rings 
should your worship so desire. 21 
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Sakra : ( Gleefully ) Give, do give. 

Kama : (To himself ) . This after all was his end and 
aim. Could it be the cunning of that highly 
deceitful Krishna ? May be. Fie ! It is un- 
worthy to bewail what is past. There is no 
doubt. (Aloud) Pray accept. 

Salya : Give not, O King of Anga, give not. 

Kama : Don’t you prevent me, King Salya. Look 
With the lapse of time, learning suffers 
decay, trees fall though well-rooted ; 
water even in springs and lakes dries up 
But what is sacrificed (into the. fire) 
and what is gifted away (to the needy) 
will remain for ever. 22 

Hence, please accept. ( tears open and gives). 

Sakra : (To himself after taking) Well, the two 
things have been taken. I have thus accom- 
plished what all the gods proposed to do for 
Arjuna’s victory. Let me now mount the 
Airavata and witness the grand duel between 
Arjuna and Kama. (Exit.) 

Sailya : O King of Anga, pity thou art deceived. 

Kama : By whom ? 

Salya : By Sakra. 

Kama : Not indeed. Sakra, on the contrary, has 
been deceived by me. Because 

With offerings at many a sacrifice the 
twice-born seek to propitiate him. 

Hosts of demons are crushed by him ; 
he punished Paka. Constant patting 
on the back of the divine elephant has 
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hardened his fingers. Arjuna is his 
son. Such a one has, through me, 
gained his purpose ! 23 

( Enter divine messenger in a Brahman’ s garb) 

Divine Messenger : O Kama, thou hast been blessed 
by Purandara who regrets for having taken 
away the armour and the ear-rings. Pray, 
accept this unfailing missile, called Vimala, 
to slay one of the Pandavas. 

Kama : Fie ! I do not accept anything in return for 
. my gift. 

Divine Messenger : Would you not accept by the 
word of a Brahman ? 

Kama : Word of a Brahman ? Never before have I 
transgressed. When may I have it ? 

Divine Messenger : "Whenever you think of it. you 
have it. 

Kama : Very well. I am beholden. Dost thou return. 

Divine Messenger : Certainly. (Exit.) 

Kama : King Salya, let us mount the chariot. 

Salya : Certainly. ( They feign mounting the chariot.) 

Kama : Aye, I hear something like a noise. What 
could it be ? 

It is the blast of the conch, resembling 
the roar of the Ocean of Doom. 

Is it Krishna’s ? It may not be. It 
is Arjuna’s. Enraged at the defeat 
of Yudhishtira, indeed, Arjuna will 
fight with all his might. 24 
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King Salya, pray, steer my chariot to the place 
where Arjuna is. 

Salya : Certainly. 

( Epilogue ) 

May prosperity reign everywhere. 

May adversity vanish for all time. 

May our Sovereign full of 
Kingly virtue, alone, rule 
the Earth. 

(Exeunt.) 

FINIS. 


29 



THE LOVE LETTERS OF RICHARD STEELE 

By 

K. P. Karunakara Menon, M.A. 

Steele, the father of the periodical essay, the collabo- 
rator of Addison in the Tatler and the Spectator is a familiar 
figure, but Steele the passionate, faulty but loyal-hearted 
lover, the author of the exquisite letters to his wife, is com- 
paratively unknown. 0* the great love-letter writers in 
English Steele alone represents the typical eager wooer end 
devoted husband, “hoping and worshipping doubting and 
quarrelling — now in the seventh heaven of delight now 
crying in outer darkness — always thinking of the beloved 
with a boy’s heart and a man’s care.” 

The object of his love is Mary Scurlock. a Welsh ladv 
of some property and c^ns'derahl^ personal attraction “She 
was a brunette, with a rather high forehead, the heicht of 
which was ingeniously broken bv two short locks unon the 
temples. Moreover, she had distinctly fine eves and a 
mouth which, in its normal state must have been arch and 
pretty.” Steele falls a victim to her charms within a short 
time after the death of his first wife who, on his own autho- 
rity. “had so extreme a value for him. that she, by fine, 
conveyed to him her whole estate.” The passion is recipro- 
cated by Miss Scurlock who, though less impulsive than 
her wooer, is not less keen on the marriage. The letter that 
she wrote to her mother seeking the latter’s consent and 
blessing reveals her opinion of Steele. 

“But he has a competency in worldly goods to make 
easy, with a mind so richly adorned as to exceed an 
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equivalent to the greatest estate in the world, in my 
opinion: in short, his person is what I like; his temper 
is what I am sure will make you, as well as myself 
perfectly happy, if the respect of a lover, with the 
tender fondness of a dutiful son, can make you so; and, 
for his understanding and morals, I refer you to his 
‘Christian Kero’ which I remember you seemed to ap- 
prove What I desire is, your consent and blessing 

to my putting it out of my power to delay, and so per- 
haps to lose, my first and only inclination; for I shall 
never meet with a prospect of happiness if this should 
vanish.” 

Steele is a man of transparent sincerity. To affectation 
of every kind he is a total stranger. He repudiates the arti- 
ficial language of romance from the first. “I shall affect 
plainness and sincerity in my discourse to you, as much as 
other lovers do perplexity and rapture. Instead of saying, 
1 shall die for you,’ I profess I should be glad to live my life 
with you.” But the ardour of his passion gushes out in words 
throbbing with emotion. Like all fervent lovers he looks 
upon his beloved as a goddess, and his union with her as the 
consummation of human felicity. 

“You are so good as to let me know I shall have the 
honour of seeing you when I next come here. I will 
live upon that expectation, and mediate on your per- 
fections till that happy hour. The vainest woman upon 
earth never saw in her glasse half the attraction which 
I view in you. Your air, your shape, your every 
glance, motion, and gesture, have such peculiar graces, 
that you possess my whole soul, and I know no life but 
in the hopes of your approbation: I know not what to 
say, but that I love you with the sincerest passion that 
ever entered the heart of man.” 
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He interrupts her sabbath meditations to tell her m a 
letter that ‘‘there is nothing but Heaven itself which I prefer 
to your love which shall be the pursuit of my life.” Every 
moment of separation from her is torture to him, and he is 
so full of her that “his books are blank paper, and his 
friends intruders.” 

“Madam. 

I lay down last night with yr image in my thoughts, 
and have awak’d this morning in the same contempla- 
tion. The pleasing transport with which I’me delighted, 
has a sweetness in it, attended with a train of ten thou- 
sand soft desires, anxieties, and cares. The day arises 
on my hopes with new brightness; youth, beauty, and 
innocence, are the charming objects that steal me from 
myself, and give me joys above the reach of ambition 
pride, or glory. Believe me, fair one, to throw myself 
at yr feet is giving myself the highest bliss I know on 
earth.” 

Elis was a whirlwind courtship. Nevertheless he 
grows impatient, and presses her to mention the happy day 
when he can call her his. 

“Dear Mrs. Scurlock, I am tir’d with calling you by 
that name ; therefore say the day in which, you’le take 
that of, Madam, your most obedient, most devoted 
humble ser’nt.” 

Again; 

“Oh hasten ye, minutes! bring on the happy morning 
wherein to be ever hers will make me look down on 
thrones! Dear Molly, I am tenderly, passionately faith- 
fully thine.” 
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At last the date of the marriage is fixed. It is to come 
off on Tuesday, September 8, 1707. The ecstatic lover is 
on the tenterhooks of expectation, and he can t.hmV 0 f 
nothing else. 

‘Madam, 

It is the hardest thing in the world to be in love and 
yet attend businesse. As for me, all who speake to me 
find me out, and I must lock myself up, or other people 
will do it for me. 

A gentleman asked me this morning. ‘What news 
from Lisbon?’ and I answered, ‘She’s exquisitely hand- 
. some.’ Another desir’d to know ‘when I had been last 
at Hampton Court ? ’ *T will be on Tuesday come se’n- 
night.’ Pr’ythee allow me at least to kiss your hand 
before that day that my mind may be in some 
composure.” 

On the appointed day they “commit” matrimony, and 
Steele, in course of time, “dwindles” into a tame and sub- 
missive husband. He subscribes himself in his letters to 
her as “your happy slave and obedient husband,” or “your 
most obsequious husband and most humble serv’nt.” The 
letters are full of references to her as his “absolute gover- 
nesse” and “ruler.” He repeatedly acknowledges her sway: 
“You are the head of us and I stoop to a female reign, as 
being naturally made the slave of beauty.” After these 
confessions we need not be surprised to hear Dean Swift 
writing to Stella : “Pie is governed by his wife most abomi- 
nably, as bad as Marlborough.” 

But if she governs him it is well for him, for he is a most 
hopeless governor of himself. His improvidence in money- 
matters is notorious, and he is no less aware of it than others. 
“I never can, I own .... be what they call thoroughly fru- 
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gal.” His sanguine Irish nature makes him mistake 
his expectation for his income. He lives mostly 
on airy calculations, and unfounded hopes of coming 
into wealth. ‘‘I shall on Michaelmas day have 
£593,” writes the incurable optimist. Again, “Within 
a day or two I doubt not but we shall have our money, which 
will be the introduction to that life we both pant after with 
so much earnestness.” And, "I have that in my pockett 
which within few days will be a great sum of money.” He 
repeatedly assures hei that the bargain he is making will 
keep them for ever from want, and once he promises her 
that she “shall be provided for better than any other family 
in England.” Despite these extravagant hopes and promises 
he has to confess that “all ins endeavours and thoughts tend 
only to extricate his condd on." She is certainly more pm- 
dent than he, and that is why he calls her his “deni Prue. ' 

Again, Steele loved, not wisely but too well, the drink 
that both cheers and inebriates. Without it he could not have 
been what he calls himself, “no undelightful companion,” or 
what his wife describes him to be, “as agreeable and pleasant 
a man as any in England.” It was a habit all too common 
in his age. Sir Leslie Stephen has classified the men of the 
eighteenth century into those who could drink two bottles 
of port after dinner and those who could not, and Thackeray 
has observed that the wits <u the age of Queen Anne were fat 
“Swift was fat: Addison was fat; Gay and Thomson were 
preposterously fat; ail that fuck!' .ig and punch drinking, that 
club and coffee-house boozing shortened the lives and en- 
larged the waist-coats of the men of that age.” Though 
Steele was not “a mountain of beef” (as Horace Walpole 
described a fellow diner at the table) there is no doubt as 
to which of the two classes of people mentioned by Sir Leslie 
Stephen he belonged. With the morning headache, a disease 
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with which most of his contemporaries were familiar, Steele 
confesses his crime to his wife and promises amendment. 

“I have been a little intemperate, and discomposed 
with it; but I will be very sober for the future especially 
for the sake of the most amiable and most deserving 
woman, who has made me her happy slave and obedi- 
ent husband.” 

But promises are more easily made than kept. Many 
of the letters are written in drink. “I am, dear Prue, a little 
in drink but at all times yr faithfull husband.” In one letter 
he subscribes himself “dead drunk” for love, another in toto 
is 

“Dear Prue, 

Sober or not, I am ever yours.” 

One need not be a prophet to guess in what condition 
Steele was when this letter was written. Equally obvious 
is the reason why many letters consist of illegible scrawl. It 
is well that a man so improvident and imprudent as Steele 
has his “Prue” to govern him. 

Like all affectionate couples Steele and his wife fre- 
quently quarrelled with each other. Steele’s irregular habits 
are a constant source of friction. He is often away from 
home, business and conviviality make him stay out at night. 
This “coquette of some years’ standing,” this “cried up 
beauty” must have found life with her incurably social, 
impractical and extravagant husband somewhat of a trial. 
Evidently she is vexed by his frequent absences and one of 
Steele’s letters written in an unusually serious and wounded 
vein shows that “his absolute Governesse” must have been 
exceptionally disrespectful and cruel. He returns the letter 
to her, complaining about her masterful ways and asserting 
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that though he loves her “better than the light of his Eyes 
or the life-blood in his Heart. ” he will be master of himself, 
that “his time and his will should be under no direction but 
his own.” She must also have been guilty of inquiring too 
closely as to how he was spending his time, and of making 
him look ridiculous by “sending after him.” How frequent 
these bickerings are is clear from what he once writes to 
her : “ I wish I knew how to court you into Good 
Humour ; for Two or Three Quarrels more will despatch 
me quite.” 

The embers of misunderstanding flicker and fade, and 
fade and flicker again, but the steady flame of his love nevei 

dims for a moment. If a frown or a hard word of hers sinks 

* 

him into despair a smile or a compliment sends him into 
ecstasy. Once she addresses him as “dear Dick” in a letter 
written from Wales, and the enraptured husband declares 
that he could forget his gout and walk down to her from 
London. The letters are T ull of instructions to her to tak? 
care of her health. “Pray wrap yourself very warm” is the 
refrain of many of his notes. Her report of “continuall 
pain ” in her head gives him “ sensible affliction ” and he 
gives her his own recipe. 

“I am confident that washing your head in cold water 
will cure you; I mean, having water poured on your 
head, and rubbed with an hand, from the crown of 
your head to the nape of your neck. When I lay in yr 
place and on yr pillow, I assure you, I fell into tears 
last night, to think that my charming little insolent 
might be then awake and in pain, and tooke it to be 
a sin to go to sleep.” 

Many of his letters are merely notices of little pre- 
sents sent to her, “I enclose a guinea for your pocket’ , 
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or “I send you some tea which I doubt not you will find very 
good,” or again, 

“Dear Prue, 

I send you seven pen’crth of walnutts at five a penny 
which is the greatest proof I can give you of my being, 
with my whole heart yrs.” 

Before the letter is despatched he adds in a P.S. “There 
are but 29 walnutts.” The next day he sends her “half an 
hundred mere of walnutts.” In all these letters we have 
the prose of love. “For thee I die, For thee I languish.” 
he says in a short note of two sentences in 1712, six years 
after the marriage, and m 1717 he addresses her as “Ten 
thousand times my dear, dear, pretty Prue,” and concludes 
another letter with “Poor, dear, angry, pleased, pretty, 
witty, silly, everything Prue, yours ever.” 

Steele’s affection and respect for his wife do not appear 
surprising to us when we remember that it is he who in speak- 
ing of Lady Elizabeth Hastings, has paid the most handsome 
compliment that has ever been paid to a woman: “passion so 
high souled and graceful that to love her is a liberal educa- 
tion.” As Thackeray has pointed out, Steele is the first of 
English writers who admired and respected women. While 
Congreve looks on it as mere instruments of gallantry, and 
destined like most fortifications to fall after a certain time be- 
fore the arts and bravery of the besieger man, while Swift 
takes no pains to hide his opinion that woman is a fool, while 
Addison watches them as if they are harmless, half-witted 
pretty creatures made only to be men’s play things, while 
Pope declares that “every woman is at heart a rake” hungry 
for pleasure and for gain, Steele alone pays a manly homage 
to woman’s goodness and understanding as well as to her 
beauty and tenderness. “His breast seems to warm, and his 
30 
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eyes to kindle when he meets with a good and beautiful wo- 
man, and it is with his heart as well as with his hat that 
he salutes her.” 

Steele’s letters are also full of tender references to his 
children. “The children are almost always in my head at 
the same time as yourself.” he writes to his wife. Again 
("playfully): “All my public spirit and gallantry is turned 
into the care of a wayward beruty called a w'fe. and a parcel 
of brats called children.” Here is an interesting account of 
one of the sons by the affectionate father" 

“Your son at the present writing, is mighty well em- 
ployed. in tumbling on the floor of the room, a"d 
sweeping the sand with a feather. He grows a mod 
delightful child, and voty full of play and spirrit. He is 
also a very great scholar: he can read his Primer; and 
I have brought down bv Virgil. He makes very 
shrewd remarks upon the pictures. We are very inti- 
mate friends and play-fellows.” 

Indeed Steele must have been a great favourite with his 
children of whom and of whose mother he was very proud. 
“Your son.” he writes to Mrs. Steele, “is extremely pretty, 
and has his face sweetened with something of the Venus his 
mother, which is no small delight to the Vulcan who begot 
lim.” 

Steele commits to paper every thought the moment it 
comes into his head. If any letters could be called unpre- 
mediated effusions, undoubtedly Steele’s letters to his wife 
deserve the description. Many of them are dashed off in a 
hurry. 

“I have but few minutes from the duty of my employ- 
ment to write in, and without time to read over what 
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1 have writ; therefore beseech you to pardon the first 
hints of my mind, which I have expressed in so little 
order.” 

Sometimes he has “to steal a moment” from a friend 
who is with him and observes him in every gesture and mo- 
tion. to tell “the charmer and the inspirer of his soul” that 
he is “her devoted, obedient servant.” 

The open hearted, unreserved, simple and affectionate 
nature of the man reveals itself in everyone of his letters. 
In fact, reading two or three of the short notes scribbled by 
Steele to his wife we get details for a mental portrait of the 
writer such as might be sought m vain in fifty essays of the 
Taller. But when we read these tender and loving letters 
we feel even now as though we are unjustifiably prying 
into the writer’s confidence. Steele expressly begs his wife 
“to show his letters to no one living,” for the most excellent 
reason that “other people cannot judge of so delicate a cir- 
cumstance as the commerce between man and wife.” They 
answer to the definition of the true letter, a spontaneous non- 
literary production, ephemeral, intimate, personal and pri- 
vate, a substitute for a spoken conversation.” Well does 
Steele deserve to be remembered as the ideal letter writer 
no less than as the father of the familiar essay. 



REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


By 

Prof. K. M. Khadye, M.A., (Cantab). 

Nowrosjee Wadia College , Poona. 

I deem it a very high honour to be called upon to write 
something for this Commemoration Volume. The services 
of the Founder of the Annamalai University to India have 
been so great that they deserve to be recorded in letters of 
gold. This duty I would naturally leave to the preseat 
workers in the University. 

I have thought it best to write on Reviews of Books 
because I wish the University had the opportunity to base us 
choice of Books for its Library on such reviews as I woaid 
look upon as ideal. 

There was a time when .he Reviewer thought that it was 
his duty and his privilege to show up the faults, and tne 
faults only, of the books hr had to review: to censure them 
or — what is virtually the same thing, if not worse — to damn 
them with faint praise. Bishop Coplelton had such 
reviewers m his mind when in the course of his satirical 
Advice to a young Reviewer’ he said: — 

You will perhaps wonder why all my instructions are 
pointed towards the censure, and not the praise, of Books; 
but many reasons might be given why it should be so. The 
chief are, that this part is both easier, and will sell better.” 

To-day we have almost reached the other extreme. 
Books do not sell well unless they have a good press, and 
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favouritism — or worse — has often resulted in an undue 
adulation of third rate stuff. 

In either event it is the poor reader who suffers. 
Reviews have in these days become almost indispensable. 
Our very existence as men and women of culture depends 
on them. For, as Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch puts it: 
‘Man and this planet being such as they are, for a man to 
read ah the books existent on it is impossible; and if possible, 
would be m the highest degree undesirable’. 

We have to make a choice. And to whom shall we go, 
if not to the Reviewer for help in making our choice? ‘Some 
boohs, isaeon tells us, ‘may be read by Deputy’. For books 
of this type at least, we shall certainly have to depend on the 
Reviewer m these days — when the output of Books has been 
enormous and when our interests have been so varied. For 
such books and the literature of knowledge m general, what 
we expect from the Reviewer may be only a faithful and 
edouy .intelligible summary ol the book he reviews. His task 
is easy, provided, of course, he is somewhat of an expert in 
the subject of the book reviewed. Be it said to the credit of 
the better sort of our periodicals and newspapers that their 
reviews hardly ever fail to give fair satisfaction in this field. 
When, however, we come to the reviews of what De Quincy 
calls the literature of power, we have often a different tale 
to tell. For one thing, all literature of power is subjective — 
at least more subjective than objective, and its appeal cannot 
be the same to everybody. Tastes differ. What the 
reviewer dislikes the reader may like and what the 
reviewer relishes the reader may hate. Theoretically 
speaking, this position must be conceded. But, as a matter 
of fact, normally, this situation must not and does not arise. 
If the Reviewer is what Dr. I. A. Richards calls an adequate 
reader — a man of normal feelings, with no special prepcsses- 
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sions or prejudices, a man of Catholic tastes, widely read, 
conversant with bad as well as good literature, there is no 
reason why his judgment should not be ordinarily acceptable 
to the reader. Whether the reviewer is such a man is what 
the reader is keen on knowing. And that is why signed 
reviews arc so much in demand. We ask for guidance from 
a man on whom vve can rely. This reliance on great names 
may not be without its own peculiar risks, but on the whole 
the system of signed reviews works belter than any oiLor 

i have, by nnpiica HOxl cil HlClUUtiQ JllLl^illLlii tia d 

motor oi some importance m a review, ana here i am m go^u 
company, r or instance, tne century Dictionary ueums a 
review as a critical examination, a Critique, parucuiaii^ “ 
written discussion oj the merits and. dejects oi a Art Cl ui y 
woik. 1 iuusl aamit, however, tnat un& ciennition may no. 
oe umversaiiy accepted, rite shorter Uxiora tens us mu. 
a review is a geneiai utcouia or criticism ui a 
nterary worn. lne lact is, or late, ail crilicisin nas 
tenaeu to oecome impicosiomsi. *uiaajie i* ranee iuuo.eu 
upon ciiucism as tne au veil lines oi a soui tmougn niasiei- 
pitcfes ana odifeuuio Cioct wouia iiave us oeneve tnu. .n>- 
crinc s sole ousiness is to leproauce lne work oi ait as ti*e 
autnor conceivea it. to me it appeals mat uns leuuuii.) is 
a icdction against tne aogmauc criticism ui earner uays. 
xne mis won i-ao-sort oi cmicism is aemnteiy woise man an 
atiempi to get at tne autnor s point oi view, me enue can 
onen ao naming Detier man initiate me reauer mto tne 
inmost recesses oi tne writer s neart. j.o reproauce me con- 
aitions at tne time me work ui art was conceivea is an 
achievement oi me hignesi merit, ana we siioaia oe gratciui 
to a critic who suceeds in doing it. .but when an ins oue 
praise is given to suen a critic, we nave also tne ngm to ask 
him whether, while giving his autnor ms uue, ne has con- 
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sidered the position of tho reader or the reader's point of 
view. How the work of art is concieved is one thins, 
and how it would affect the reader is quite another 
thing. Those critics who adventure through masterpieces 
may not give a moment’s thought to the reader, but the 
reader’s point of view is at least as important as the author’s, 
so long as authors write for the readers and not for them- 
selves. And when a critic thinks of giving any importance 
what-so-ever to the reader’s point of view, he has, ipso facto, 
to include judgment of some sort in his critique. 

What is true of criticism on a large scale is true also of 
reviews — such as appear in periodicals and newspapers. 
Reviews have to be brief — the briefer the better, provided 
they have all the essentials of criticism on a large scale — they 
must recreate the original work of art — that is due from 
them to the author — and they must understand the reader 
and make him feel at ease in the presence of the work of art. 
Judgment of some sort is implicit m this second part of the 
Reviewer’s duty. 



PHYSIQUE OF OUR UNIVERSITY WOMEN STUDENTS. 

By 


Dr. (Mrs). Krishnabai Khadye, M.B.BS. 

Poona. 

As a Medical Examiner of the University women stu- 
dents of Poona for the last few years, I have arrived at some 
conclusions, which I take this opportunity to place before 
the Public, in this volume which commemorates the services 
of a great man to the Public of India. 

At the outset, I must point out that there is a great 
improvement in the height and health of our girl students in 
schools and colleges during the last five years. This is due 
as much to the greater freedom of life which now has been 
theirs, as to the Compulsory Physical Training to which they 
have been subjected in recent times. 

Those girls who have at least a moderate kind of freedom 
in their daily life at home and in the teaching institutions and 
who take part in sports are the best in health. 

Poverty is one of the causes of undernourishment and 
deficient diet among us and our students are a prey to it. 
But considering the money that is e pent by our students, I 
must say that the undernour^hme^t and deficiency in diet 
are due more to our lack of knowledge of balanced diet than 
to poverty. We must create a real interest in balanced diet 
among our men and women. 

The sight of a good many of our girls is bad owing to 
uncorrected eyesight. I may say that this is often due to 
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their working when they are not keeping fit, or are convales- 
cent afer some disease like malaria or some infectious fever. 
We often neglect convalescence and that is often the root 
cause of many diseases and bad health amongst us. The girl 
who is deeply engrossed in her studies and does not take any 
part in the social life of hei college is often anaemic or weak. 
The girl who lives in the college hostel and enjoys a freer 
life is often better in health than a girl who comes from her 
home as I believe the home atmosphere and environments 
of our girls are not often as free and congenial as they ought 
to be. 

The educated woman is not worse in her married or 
social life than her uneducated sister, nor does she suffer 
more in any of the complaints peculiar to women, or in 
pregnancy, nor does she have more difficult child-labour than 
her uneducated sister. 

It must also be admitted that both our men and women 
are often ignorant of the rudimentary principles of health — 
of sex-hygiene, or antenatal and postnatal care, and this is 
a great handicap in life. Somebody — perhaps the Univer- 
sity or the heads of our schools — ought to make the rudi- 
mentary knowledge of the rules of hygiene and health — sex- 
hygiene, balanced diet, first aid antenatal and postnatal care 
compulsory for our students — both men and women, if our 
future generation is to be strong and healthy and hardy 
enough to take a leading part in our country’s social and 
political life. Without this knowledge, mere culture or deep 
learning is no good to our boys and girls. For, we ought to 
know that a sound mind exists only in a sound body. 

There are very few facilities for sports and physical 
exercise for our women students, and many cannot and will 
not take part in sports, and therefore I think Physical Train- 

31 
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ing must be made compulsory for all students from the pri- 
mary education stage to the University stage. I must say here 
that if Compulsory Physical Training is to be successful, a 
genuine interest in Physical Training has to be created not 
only among the students, but also among the parents and the 
managers of the teaching institutions Without the co-ope- 
ration of all these three groups of people. Physical Training 
tends to become a mere farce. Last but not the least in 
importance is the medical examination of students. It is 
medical examination which points out the defects and defici- 
encies and abnormalities in the student. The guardians and 
the heads of institutions have to look into these matters. 

In conclusion, I would suggest that our teaching insti- 
tutions ought to take more interest in the physique of our 
students. They ought to impart to them the knowledge of 
the rules of hygiene, create a freer and more congenial 
atmosphere, provide good and adequate — though not neces- 
sarily costly — sports facilities and introduce medical exami- 
nation and Compulsory Physical Training. Only then can we 
hope to make our young men and women fit to take their due 
r- hare in the burdens of life. 



UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 


By 

Rajasevasakta Dewan Bahadur 
Dr. S. Kjrishnaswami Aiyangar, M.A., Honry., Ph.D. 

Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar, the Founder of 
the Annamalai University, evinced his practical interest in 
education when he made his first efforts to found a college 
in Madura which found fruition ultimately m the starting 
of what was the Sri Minakshi College in Chidambaram. As 
is usual with Sir Annamalai Chettiar, it was a whole-hearted 
effort as he is known not to do tilings by halves. It is his 
efforts to make the college many ways a model institution 
under the Madras University that brought about the acquain- 
tance between us. The college rapidly advanced from step 
to step, and had almost reached the position of being one of 
the comparatively few fully equipped colleges in the Presi- 
dency, when the agitation for a separate University for the 
Tamil districts resulted in the appointment of a Tamil Uni- 
versity Commission, which was to tour the Tamil districts 
taking evidence and submit its recommendations in regard 
to this. The University of Madras was seriously making 
efforts to become a teaching University contemplated by the 
Act of 1923. The normal development expected by the 
sponsors of the new Act was the creation of the teaching 
University at Madras, which would have become, with its 
constituent colleges, a teaching centre like Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, the affiliated colleges constituting more or less a 
distinct section of this University, ultimately to become a 
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separate affiliating University. This course of development 
was marked out for the Allahabad University and resulted 
in the creation of the teaching University of Allahabad and 
the affiliating University of Agra. The Tamil University 
Committee went about making its enquiries in this view 
Differences of opinion soon developed as to the centre of 
this new University and it became a matter of conten- 
tion whether Trichinopoly or Madura should have this 
honour. The majority of the members, however, were 
opposed to the separation and did not favour it mostly on the 
ground it would have tended to create a much less efficient 
affiliating University than the Madras University was during 
more than sixty years of its existence. In the course of this 
enquiry and the discussions in connection with it. Sir Anna- 
malai Chettiar's intention to develop the Sri Mmakslu Col- 
lege into a unitary teaching institution raised to the rank of 
a University, was discussed I took occasion, when the re- 
port was got read}-, to file a note that the recommendation 
of the Committee against starting a new University in the 
Tamil districts should not prejudice the question of the Sn 
Minakshi College developing into a unitary teaching Univer- 
sity. Whether this had any influence or no, the idea fruc- 
tified in the foundation of the Annamalai University, and 
took its character readily as a unitary, teaching University. 
In the course of normal development in earlier years, it held 
out promise of becoming a University centre of learning 
very much like the German Universities of the old regime. 
This position was due entirely to the active exertions all 
round of Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar. 

The Annamalai University started under very favoura- 
ble auspices, thanks to the active interest of this gentleman, 
and set before itself two specific objects in view. 
It was to be a residential unitary teaching University. 
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Secondly it had laid itself out deliberately to 
fosLer South Indian culture specifically, and work for the 
special promotion of the study of the history, culture and 
literature of the Tamils, involving, as it naturally should, the 
promotion of the study of Tamil and Sanskrit in all their 
branches to the highest specialised work possible. 
Having regard to the active personal interest 
taken by the Pro-Chancellor, there was every hope 
that this double ambition would be realised to the full. 
Courses were accordingly laid. During the earlier years 
therefore w r ork went on along the lines laid down and care- 
fully selected appointments were made to fill the various 
Chairs and, in respect of certain subjects, even provision 
wa; made for sending out young men for training in various 
branches of teaching under terms of indenture to serve the 
University on their return. These early acts naturally 
gave the best promise of realising the objects with which 
the University started. Naturally in the present condition 
of opinion in regard to University education, there came in 
the external influences which led on to the expansion of the 
University along new lines. Certain schemes like schemes 
of agriculture and industry were brought in, to claim their 
quota of attention and diversion of funds. We have 
the fullest appreciation of the development so far in orien- 
tal studies and institutions brought into existence therefor, 
such as the Sanskrit and the Tamil Colleges, the College for 
Music which promised to develop into a real academy of 
music, a good library and numbers of up-to-date laboratories, 
with a residential system and promotion of social life. We 
feel certain that the distinguished Rajah Saheb who has 
done so much already to promote this unique institution 
would find it possible to put the University on the rails for a 
fuller and a freer and a brighter development, his original 
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ambition. We congratulate the Rajah Saheb upon his 
having completed his 60th year, and reaching ins Snshh- 
yabdapurti in orthodox parlance. Let us hope that he will 
step forward steadily from this milestone to Hie further 
Biblical three score and ten, to the more orthodox Sala- 
bhisheka or Lhe 80th year, and the real Vedic Satcujush or 
the 101st birthday. 

Before concluding, however, we take the liberty of 
appealing to the Rajah Saheb to exert his influence, both 
among the wealthy members of his community and others 
si milar ly happily placed, to secure if necessary then- 
co-operation and good offices to place this University 
beyond all need. It is his function as the original 
founder of the institution to hold aloft the high 
ideal. Promotion of the culture characteristic of 
India involves an equal and impartial treatment ol all 
subjects coming within the purview of Indian studies. 
Linguistic studies of the most general character imply, 
as it does in distant foreign countries, the study of Sansknl 
language and literature essentially as a basic study, and 
the understanding of the Indian culture as such, or of its 
preservation and promotion on right lines, equally demand 
the cultivation of its philosophy, history and the sciences 
of India. In the realm of Sanskrit studies, South Indian 
Sanskrit studies have a very important and peculiar role 
to play in the study of Indian literature and culture May 
the Almighty God help him to fulfil his aims, and place 
his own foundation on a peimanent footing to achieve his 
high cultural ambition. May the Almighty God shower 
on Him His blessings to enable him to do this good work. 



EVOLUTION OF STARS 


By 

B. S. Madhava Rao, D.Sc. } F.R.A.S. 

Professor of Applied Mathematics, University of Mysore . 

Introduction 

The first notable success of astrophysics was the theory 
of ionisation of stellar atmospheres. Later work related to 
constitution of stars dealing with problems of equilibrium 
and energy transport leading to the mass — luminosity rela- 
tion, which can be taken to characterise the second stage of 
this development. As long as considerations relating to 
energy-production were not tackled rigorously, there was 
no hope of proceeding further and reaching the third stage 
of explaining the mysteries of the Russell-Hertzsprung dia- 
gram. The development of nuclear physics in the las 1- few 
years has made it possible to obtain definite results regard- 
ing energy — generation. Just as in the first stage it was 
the theory of atomic structure that helped in the develop- 
ment, it is appropriate that in this third stage we should 
invoke the help of nuclear structure. Some of the achieve- 
ments of these latest ideas, their bearing on stellar evolu- 
tion and the difficulties still to be surmounted are indicated 
in this article. 

It is a great pleasure to offer this as my humble con- 
tribution to the volume commemorating the 61 st birth- 
day of one whose ideals in founding this University have 
been as lofty and sublime in conception as the subject of 
this article. 
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I. Internal constitution of stars 

A general theory of the internal constitution of s'ars 
has been shown to be possible on the basis of the laws of 
gravitation, of radiation, of atomic structure and of simple 
gas laws. The theory is not too complicated mainly on 
account of the fact that the properties of matter in its 
gaseous and highly ionised state in the interior due to the 
enormous pressures and temperatures ruling there are 
much simpler than in «.iv other state. 

The principle of mechanical equilibrium permit'- the 
calculation of the pressure P at any point of a s'ar if on: 
knows the way in which the density Q varies with the dis- 
tance from the centre in other words if the “mMol” he 
known. 

In the rimple gaseous ionisated state the mean 
molecular weight 11 can be calculated from atomic theory, 
and the equation of state for the perfect gas is also valid For 
a given model therefore the temperature T at any pom* can 
also be calculated. 

The next important consideration is that at the high 
temperatures in the interior, radiation pressure ri as im- 
portant as gas pressure. Taking this into account and using 
the fact that radiation pressure varies as the fourth power 
of the temperature, one could calculate the internal tem- 
perature of a star for any given model. Tire calculations 
become particularly simple on Eddington’s model for which 
c- =28 that of water, 

Pc=36X10 9 atm; T-2 9X10 7 K for the sun. 

To relate the above quantities with conditions at the 
surface, one has next got to calculate the escape of radmhon 
from the interior. On general principles it is evident that 
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the heat will flow, inside the star, from regions where the 
radiation pressure is greater to those where it is smaller. 
This flow of heat however meets with a resistance due to 
the opacity of the gas, and the co-efficient of opacity * 
can be calculated as a function of P, H- and T by applying 
the general methods of the quantum theory of the inter- 
action of matter and 2 ’adiation. It is thus possible, start- 
ing with pure theory, to calculate the luminosity of a star 
of given mass and radius and built on a given model. It is 
found that the luminosity increases very rapidly with the 
star’s mass-rather faster than :ts fourth power on the 
average. For the same mass it changes but slowly with 
the star’s size (inversely as Vr). Differences in the model 
make surprisingly little difference in the luminosity. The 
chemical composition makes little difference too except for 
the abundance of hydrogen, the luminosity of a star of 
almost pure hydrogen being less by a factor of 300. Apply- 
ing this to the sun, an agreement between calculated and 
observed luminosities is obtained if hydrogen forms 35 % 
by weight of the interior mass, the rest being heavy ele- 
ments. 

This conclusion that the luminosity of a star depends 
mainly upon its mass is in effect Eddington’s well known 
“mass-luminosity relation,” and it will be shown later that 
it is really a consequence of the fact that the hydrogen con- 
tent of a star does not vary at random for a given mass. 

2. The Russell-Hertzsprung diagram. 

The theory of constitution of stars described above 
accounts for the close correlation between luminosities and 
masses, but it gives no explanation at all of the equally 
conspicuous relations connecting luminosity and spectral 
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class as is brought out clearly in the Russell — Hertzsprung 
diagram, R.H.D. in brief. Experience has shown that, up to 
a certain approximation, all stars are characterised by two 
numbers which might be chosen in general as the luminosity 
L and the surface temperature T. These at the same time 
also define the radius of the star R In the R.H.D. these 
co-ordinates are plotted as log L and log T: alternatively 
one could also plot log (R R ) and log (L 'L and call 

O Q 

this the modified R.H.D. or the R-L plane. The diagram 
shows (Fig. I) that stars favour only certain regions of 
the plane. The great majority of the stars belong to the so 
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called main-sequence; their luminosities and radii increase 
rather regularly with their mass, as also the effective tem- 
perature. So the stars of this group range from hot and 
luminous blue giants down to the cool and faint red dwarfs. 
According to the best observations it is practically a sharp 
line, and the stars belonging to it therefore form a one- 
parameter group. Besides the stars of the main sequence, 
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and to the right of them above lie the red giants (L large 
T small) with L and R larger than for stars of the same 
mass in the main sequence. In the R-L diagram these 
form a separate branch (giant branch) branching off near 
the middle of the main sequence. It should also be noted 
that some particular stars located in this region possess a 
property of periodic luminosity changes (Cepheid vari- 
ables and others of long period) and represent the upper 
boundary, in respect of L, of the giant branch. Again to 
the left and below the main sequence are the white dwarf 
states (T large, L small) corresponding to smaller lumino- 
sities and radii than stars of corresponding masses in the 
main sequence. Probably related to the white dwarfs are 
the central stars of planetary nebulae (Wolf-Rayet stars) 
which also possess small radii for given luminosities. 

A proper understanding of this distribution of stars 
in the R-L diagram is of fundamental importance for ques- 
tions of stellar evolution and it can be seen from very 
general considerations that this understanding depends on 
a knowledge of the mechanism of energy production in 
stars. In consonance with the theorem of Vogt and Russell 
one must expect theoretically that under certain assump- 
tions the state of a star is completely characterised by two 
parameters and accordingly by its position in the R.H.D. 
Further the matter which a star consists of is determined 
by specifying its total mass and its chemical composition. 
If now the original chemical composition of stellar material 
be universally the same (and our knowledge of the abun- 
dance relations of chemical elements makes this assumption 
plausible) a difference in the chemical composition of stars 
can only be a result of the energy-generating nuclear reac- 
tions which on their part are determined by the state of the 
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siar. iiitreiuie mtue lemani, uesiues, omy ine mass and 
the age oi the star as independent parameters. 

ine caiculalion oi the einpnieai paiumeiers U ana i 
trom uie mass and ihe paiumeier oi cueinicai composition 
assumes a theory oi tno internal eons mu non oi ine siar. 
On uie meory oi hading Lon skeicned m $ 1 wmcu assumes 
the concutions oi equiiiuiium ana energy uanspori as 
fundamental but not the energy-generation, the mass-iumi- 
nosity relation is obiameu as a relation between two paia- 
meLers, the stars oi diiieient lummosities m the mam 
sequence bemg also stars oi dmerent masses, But iL is envi- 
ous however that the mass-luminosity relation merely des- 
ermes mem umiorm chemical composition, iiie principal 
problem oi uie theory oi nuciear reactions m stars is lo derive 
the dependence oi energy -genera lion on chemical composi- 
tion, and ihereuy elucidate tne structure oi the K.H.D. 

3. Stellar nuclear reactions 

ihe magnitude of the problem of energy-generation 
inside a star can be best illustrated by considering the Sun, 
a typical star. Ihe bun radiates 2 ergs per second per gram 
of its mass which corresponds to a loss of 4,2l)U,OOU metric 
tons per second, and smee there is equilibrium between 
generation and loss oi energy, energy oi the same 
order must have continued lo be generated throughout geo- 
logical times during the last 2 10' J years. Besides the Sun 
there are sta.’s which thiow out nearly thousand times as 
much energy. The question naturally arises: where does 
this energy come from? According to the ideas of modern 
Physics, there are four possible sources: 

(i) Contraction of a star without change of chemical 
constitution — the energy liberated is gravita- 
tional energy. 
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(ii) The building up of heavy atomic nucleii out of 

lighter ones — the energy liberated is nuclear 

energy. 

(iii) Contraction by transformation of a part of the 

matter into densely packed neutrons. 

(iv) Complete annihilation of matter — energy liber- 

ated is the rest energy of matter. 

Of these the last source can be left out of acco un t in 
view of the fact that it has not been so far observed in the 
laboratory, and even from a theoretical point of view the 
discovery of the neutron and positron has shown that by 
the equalisation of positive and negative charges only the 
electron mass is transformed into radiation while the pro- 
ton mass is unaltered. On very general thermodynamic 
arguments it can be shown that the third source postulated 
is improbable for normal stars but might be invoked for 
explaining catastrophic phenomena. Thus we have to 
make the assumption that during the life time of a star, 
in so far as it is subject to our observation, only the first 
two sources need be considered. Of these the first alone is 
not sufficient to explain the production of energy as for 
example, in the case of the Sun whose present rate of 
radiation would exhaust this source in 4'10 7 years. One is 
led almost by a process of exhaustion to the second as the 
most likely one. Although this had been surmised some 
years ago it is only the progress of nuclear physics in the last 
few years that has made it possible to prove this surmise 
and decide rather definitely which process can and which 
cannot occur in the interior of stars. A careful analysis by 
Bethe of all the possible processes has shown that the only 
thermonuclear reactions which can occur at sufficiently large 
rates at the temperatures of stellar interiors are those bet- 
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ween protons and the light nucleii. In general terms one 
might say that the energy production of stars is due entirely 
to the combination of four protons and two electrons into 
an « particle. As can be seen from Table I this formation of 
four atoms of hydrogens into one of helium results in a dia- 
mution of the combined masses of the interacting nucleu 
by 1 part in 135. This simplifies the discussion of stellar 
evolution in as much as the amount of heavy matter, and 
therefore the opacity, d' not change with the time 

Table Corrected and additional nuclear masses, 
and binding energies. 


Binding Energy 


Nucleus 

Mass 

(mMU) 

Reference 

n 1 

1.008 93 


19 

He 3 

3.016 99 

5.87 

18 

H* 

4.025 4 

0.6 dbl 


He* 

4.003 86 


29 

Li* 

4.026 9 

-1 ±1 


He 1 

5.013 7 

-0.9 ±0.2 

23 

Li* 

5.013 6 

-1.6 ±0.3 


Be* 

6.021 9 

— 1.8 ±0.8 

21 

Be 7 

7.019 28 

5.7 

26 

Be* 

8.007 80 

— 0„08±0.04 

28 

B* 

8.027 4 

0.0 ±0.4 

21 

B 9 

9.016 4 

-0.5 ±0.2 

21 

Ci« 

10.020 2 

3.8 

21 

N« 

12.022 5 -24 3 

0.0 ±0.9 

21 

N'3 

13.010 08 

2.03 

19 

O'* 

14.013 1 

5.1 

21 


Table I 

These reactions of hydrogen with the lighter nucleii 
are shown in Table II which gives the energy evolution Q 
of the reaction, its probability per second and also the life 
time, all calculated for a temperature of 2X10' degrees. 
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As has been shown by Bethe no elements heavier than 
helium can be built up to any appreciable extent perma- 
nently in the interior of stars under present conditions. An 
extract from table II of reactions leading to He 4 is given in 
Table III, along with the average energy produced in ergs/gm 
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Table II 


per second. As can be seen at once from this table it is 
the nitrogen reaction alone which gives energy generation in 
consonance with the observed data for the sun. We can 
divide these reactions into three classes: 

(i) H+H=D+e+ 

with the deuteron being next transferred into He by further 
capture of protons. From the life time value in Table II 
and energy generation value in Table III, this appears a pro 
bable reaction, but there is a possibility that this reaction 
itself may be forbidden by selection rules. 
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Table Energy production in the sun for several nuclear reactions. 


Reaction 

Average Energy 
Production *(erg/g*cc) 

H* +H 1 ««H* +«♦+/.* 

0 2 

H* + H‘ “He 4 

3X10'* 

Li»+H«-2He* 

4 X 10“ 

B>« + H‘-C‘‘+/. 

3 X 10* 

B"+H'-3He‘ 

I0'» 

N“+H»-0<*+/. 

3 

0>*+H«-F»+/. 

io-« 


* "+/•" means that the energy production in the reactions following 
the one listed, is included- E.g. the figure for the N“+H' includes the 
complete chain (1). 

Table III 


(ii) the reactions in which the light elements Li, 
Be, B are involved 

Li 7 + H 1 = 2 He 4 
Be 9 -f H 1 — Li 6 + He 4 
B n + H 1 = 3 He 4 


Li begins to be used up at about 2X10 b deg, Be at 3 5 X 10° 
deg and the isotopes of B at about 9X10'' degrees. As seen 
from Table II these light elements would "burn” m a very 
short time, and moreover they are destroyed permanently 
and will not be replaced. Thus for example, Be would act 
in the following way 

Be 9 + H 1 = Li 6 + He 4 
Li 6 + H l = Be 7 
Be 7 + E- = Li 7 
Li 7 + H 1 = 2 He 4 

(hi) N 14 H 1 = 0 15 

which written out fully as a chain reaction is given in Table 
IV. This is in fact the most important source of stellar 
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O'+H^N 11 , 

N“ = C ls +« + , 

C u +H l =N 14 , 

N M +H 1 =0 15 , 

QlS = N 15 +« + , 

N ls +H l = C 12 +He 4 . 

Table IV 

energy and in it carbon and nitrogen isotopes serve merely 
as catalysts for the combination. It can conveniently be 
called the carbon-nitrogen cycle. As seen from Table II, a 
given C 12 nucleus will, at the centre of the sun, capture a 
proton once in 2'5 X 10 6 years, a given N 14 once in 5 X 10 7 
yeat*s. These times are short compared with the age of 
the sun, and therefore the cycle will have repeated itself 
many times in the history Gf the sun so that statistical 
equilibrium has been established between all the nucleii 
securing in the cycle. Ancther important ooint about this 
cycle is its very strong dependence on temperature viz. T 18 
and this has important astrophysical consequences. 

The one thing that is common to all the above reac- 
tions is the end product He 4 , the a-particle. Obviously 
nothing can happen to it since the reaction He 4 + H = Li 5 
is unstable because of the non-existence of Li 5 . The 

33 
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a-particle appears to be the only thing stable in this micro- 
cosm of changes, and if hydrogen be the “fuel of the stars” 
helium is the ashes. 


4. The Sun 

As has already been remarked in connection with 
Table II it is the carbon-nitrogen cycle that keeps the sun 
shining. This can be brought out in a more striking way 
by answering the following question. Neglecting all nuclear 
considerations regarding the cycle, which nucleus will give 
us the right energy evolution in the sun ? or conversely ; 
given an energy evolution of 20 ergs/g-sec at the centre, 
and 2 ergs/g.sec at the surface, which nuclear reaction will 
give us the right central temperature ( —19 '*'10° decrees)? 


Table Central temperatures necessary for giving ob- 
served energy production in sun, with various nuclear 

reactions. 


Reaction 

T 

(MILLION DECREES) 

H 2 +H = He 3 

0.36 

He 4 -f H = Li k 

2.1 

Li 7 + H = 2He* 

2.2 

Be 9 + H = Li 6 +He 4 

3.3 

B 10 -fH = C U 

9.2 

B ll + H=3He* 

5.5 

C“+H-N« 

15.5 

N ll -f H^O 14 

18.3 

0 ,6 +H =F 17 

32 

Ne^+H^Na 23 

37 


Table V 


This calculation has been carried out in Table V. It has 
been assumed that the density is 80 , the hydrogen-concen- 
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tration 35% that of the other reactant 10% by weight. It 
is seen from the table that all nucleii up to boron require 
extremely low temperatures in order not to give too much 
energy-production; these temperatures (<10 7 degrees) are 
quite irreconcilable with the equations of hydrostatic and 
radiation equilibrium. On the other hand, oxygen and 
neon would require much too high temperatures. Only 
carbon and nitrogen require nearly, and nitrogen in fact 
exactly, the central temperature obtained from the Edding- 
ton integrations (19 X 10 5 6 degrees). Thus from stellar 
data alone we could have predicted that the carbon-nitro- 
gen cycle is the process responsible for the energy produc- 
tion. 

Table Comparison of the carbon-nitrogen reaction with 

observations. 





// 

CONTENT 

(PER- 

CENT) 

Central Tem- 
perature 
(Million degrees) 

Star 

Luminosity 
erg/g sec. 

Central 

Density 

Inte- 

gration 

Energy 

Produc- 

tion 

Sun 

2.0 

76 

35 

19 

18 5 

Sirius A 

30 

41 

35 

26 

22 

Capella 

50 

0.16 

35 

6 

32 

U Ophiuchi 
(bright) 

180 

12 

50 

25 

26 

Y Cygni 
(bright) 

1200 

6.5 

80 

32 

30 


Table VI 


5. The main sequence 

The theory that the main sequence stars owe their 
energy generation chiefly to the carbon-nitrogen reaction 
is very satisfactorily verified from observational data. In 
table VI a comparison of the theory with observation is 
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made in the case of five stars for which the data are suffici- 
ently well-known. The last column m tne table is calcu- 
lated as the necessary central temperature to give ihe 
correct energy evolution as observed. In the eaiculauons 
the N 14 content is taken as The lasl column but one 

gives the temperatures as calculated on Eddington s uieory. 
The agreement between the two columns is hignly salisidc- 
tory, the only exception being the star Capeiia which cannot 
really be considered as belonging to the main sequence. 

Russell had suggested long ago that tne central tem- 
peratures of all stars ot the main sequence are nearly ttie 
same although the luminosities of these stars varied by 
factors of the order 1U°. This is easily understood on the 
present theory if we assume that m general all these stars 
have the same energy source. In lact tne very strong 
dependence ot the ivC cycle on temperature t~T 3 ) 
shows that a small variation ot the central temperature 
brings about a large change m the luminosity. 

As pointed out by Von vVeiszsacker it is also possible on 
this theory to understand the bend m ihe R'HD (See 
Fig. 1) m the region ox the red dwarfs. Ihe reaction 
already considered before plays a role m 
this connection. Due to its weak dependence on tempera- 
ture this reaction is not oi much importance for the major 
part of stars in the main sequence wiiose central tempera- 
ture are 2 / 10' degrees. In the region ol smaller tempe- 
ratures of the order lb.tlO*' degrees and less, this reaction 
appears to be concurrent with the N— C reaction and as 
shown by Fig. 2. even of greater importance. The bend in 
the main sequence is to be attributed to the weak depend- 
ence of luminosity on central temperature in this region of 

red dwarfs of mass (MofM nearly. 

O 
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Fig. The energy production in ergs/g sec. due to the 
proton-proton combination (curve H + H) and the carbon- 
nitrogen cycle (N + H), as a function of the central tem- 
perature of the star. Solid curve: total energy production 
caused by both reactions. The following assumptions were 
made: central density *= 100, hydrogen concentration 35 
percent, nitrogen 10 percent: average energy production 
1/5 of central production for H + H, 1/10 for N+H. 

Fig. II 

The narrow width of the main sequence can be under- 
stood if we observe that its stars are prescribed to lie in a 
region which corresponds to certain allowed variations in 
their chemical composition. These stars must satisfy both 
the following conditions (a) they must not be so young 
that their energy-generation is due either to contraction or 
the burning of elements lighter than carbon and (b) on the 
ether hand they must not fail to possess hydrogen. We 
describe gaints as those stars which do not satisfy (a) and 
the white dwarfs as those which do not satisfy (b). 

6. Giants and Variable Stars. 

The central temperatures of these stars are less by a 
factor 10 than those of main sequence stars, which also 
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amounts to low densities. Under these circumstances it is 
impossible for the carbon cycle to work, and one has to 
assume that the energy is generated either by contraclion 
or by the transformation of very light atoms. In either 
case the giants must still be young slai’s. Since (he elements 
Li, Be and B are scarce on the sun and the earth it is plausi- 
ble to assume that these elements have been burnt away in 
normal stars but exist in abundance in very young stars.: 



Fr. Pulsating variable® and different nuclear reactions. 

Fig. HI 

On the assumption that the energy generation in giants 
is due to reactions of the lighter elements, Gamow and 
Teller have drawn in the R— L diagram calculated curves for 
each reaction parallel to the main sequence (See Fig. 3). A 
star which contains all these nucleii in large quantities would 
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stay along one of these curve as long as the correspond- 
ing isotope was completely burnt out, and then make a 
transition to the curve of next higher temperature and 
finally land in the main sequence. On this picture such a 
star should spend a comparatively long time within each of 
these bands and undergo a more rapid gravitational con- 
traction during the transition from one such region to an- 
other. As is well known these variable stars from a one- 
parameter sequence, all their characteristics being depend- 
ent on the vibration period. Thus the knowledge of this 
period fixes the position of the star on the R— L diagram. 

In fig 3. the region of pulsating stars in shown by the shad- 
ed area, the width of each area being proportional to the 
number of stars observed. It is seen that there are definite 
concentrations of the stars near the regions where the 
nuclear reactions of light elements become import- 
ant. The three regions corresponding to cluster, Cepheid 
and long-period variables might be associated with the B 10 
and Li, Be, and perhaps the D — reactions respectively. 
Gamow goes even further in explaining the line of the 
pulsating stars as a limit to the distribution of red-giants in 
the R—L diagram. According to him this line is to be inter- 
preted as the limit above which the evolution is purely 
gravitational (until the star gets into the main sequence) 
and below which it is due to nuclear reactions. Because of 
the short time scale of gravitational contraction the number 
of stars observed above this line must be statistically small, 
and this explains the gap between this line and the main 
sequence. The pulsative instability of the stars near this 
limiting line can be explained as due to the conditions exist- 
ing during the transition from the state of thermonuclear 
evolution into the state of purely gravitational contraction. 
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This theory, charming as it is, meets with the difficulty 
that the abundance of the lighter elements in red giants 
does not appear to be sufficient to retard the process of con- 
traction suitably, and it may be still necessary to assume 
that either pure contraction and some other unknown source 
of energy plays a part in the evolution of giants. 

7. White dirarfs and Novae 

In connection with the Vogt -Russell theorem it has 
already been remarked that the mass and a parameter de- 
noting chemical compositicn can be chosen as independent 
numbers characterising a star. For stars in the region to 
the left of the main sequence we can take the hydrogen 
content as the parameter of this chemical composition in so 
far as nuclear reactions are concerned. From the theory of 
nuclear reactions it follows at once that a star to the left of 
the main sequence can conlain little or no hydrogen, for if it 
did the state of high temperature and density would, inspite 
of gravitation, induce sufficient energy generation to prevent 
contraction. 

Before understanding the evolutionary significance of 
white dwarfs it is necessary to get some theoretical ideas 
about them which, thanks to the work of Chandrasekhar, 
are very satisfactory. They represent senility, almost the 
approach to the final state of a contracting star in which 
all the energy, gravitational, nuclear or what not, has been 
exhausted and radiated away into space, and nothing more 
can happen to it. Within them the electrons are degenerate 
jammed together as closely as the quantum laws permit. 
It has been shown that the radius and density of a star in this 
state are determined by its mass ( and H-content if anv) ■ H 

the mass of a star does not exceed the value Mo=5'7M A 2 

0 
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(p— molecular weight and equal to 2 for no hydrogen) i.e. 
1‘4 M , the final state by contraction will be a sphere of 

completely degenerate (partially relativistic) electron gas. 

For such masses less than M •, each mass gives a definite 

0 

value Ri-.ni for the final radius the least value 0 or Rmin 
corresponding to M.. itself. For masses larger than Mo the 
critical conditions will not be reached, and as far as present 
knowledge goes such a star might contract indefinitely. 
Another interesting point in connection with stars of ma s s ^ 
Mo might also be noticed. For the mass lying between 

5'7 M / ! f- and 6‘6 M A* 2 , the degeneracy of an electron 

O O 

gas will always begin at a certain stage while for still heavier 
stars the electrons will always remain in the state of an ideal 
gas. The evolutionary significance of these ideas will be 
discussed in the last section. 

As intermediate states between the main sequence and 
white dwarfs are the novae, according to ideas put forth by 
Biermann. This theory is based on the following facts: 

(i) For a normal nova outburst the energy generat- 

ed is small as compared with the thermal 
energy content of the stars. 

(ii) The luminosity of a nova before and after the 

outburst is the same within the limit of errors 
of observation . 

(iii) As far as the best observations go, the final state 

after an outburst is intermediate bet- 
ween the main-sequence and white dwarf 
states. The first two observations which are 
mutually compatible show that the outburst 
does not materially alter the inner structure 
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of the star, and this shows that, in view ol 
(iii) the stai was also in the iniermediale 
state before the outburst. 

The origin of the outburst itself has been ascribed by 
Vogt to the fact that the onset of degeneracy would auto- 
matically liberate the great quantity of radiant energy 
previously trapped in the gas, since degenerate gas has 
very small opacity. 

8. Evolution of Stars 

If we accept the evolutionary hypothesis and postulate 
the energy sources as in section, 3 it follows that small and 
large masses should have a rather different evolutionary 
history, smee the mass ol a star during its whole life his 
tory is almost invariant changing by less than 1 per cent. 

Consider first a star of small mass. This would start 
fiom the main sequence, and for its further evolution the 
H-content might be taken as the parameter. The energy- 
generation would be due to the N-C cycle and the lumino- 
sity would increase by nearly a factor of 100 as the H-con- 
tent is decreasing. The existence of the empirical mass- 
luminosity relation can be interpreted as a statistical corre- 
lation intrinsically due to the fact that the star spends most 
of its life time in the low luminosity part of its evolution- 
ary track. This track based on the N-H reaction is shown 
schematically in Fig. 4 for the sun. After the hydrogen 
content has fallen below a certain limit the star will start a 
contraction which steadily increases in speed. When the H- 
contents falls to nearly 0 - 002 per cent the nuclear energy 
liberation becomes negligible as compared with the gravita- 
tional. The evolutionary track due to contraction, is shown 
further in the same figure, and gives rise to a continuous 
increase in luminosity during a comparatively long period of 
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time. The last stage of contraction will now essentially 

depend on the mass. For masses < 1*4 M the contractive 

G 

evolution begins to deviate because of the beginning of 
the formation of a degenerate electron gas in the central 
region. The rate of contraction will considerably slow 
down, and the star reaches the white dwarf stage where it 
acquires a long lease of life. Going still further in evolution 



FlO. ' Evolutionary track of a light star. 

Fig. IV 

after the white dwarf stage, the increasing exhaustion would 
result in the outer non-degenerate layers becoming thinner, 
and the star would shrink and grow fainter and cooler be- 
coming “a yellow dwarf” and ending as a “black dwarf.” 

For stars with masses larger than 1'4 M (but small) the 

G 

process of gravitational contraction is not limited by any 
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maximum density and such stars are apparently destined to 
unlimited contraction with central density and temperature 
rising above any given value. Fig. 4 also shows, according 
to Gamow, that white dwarfs are at present far from the 
finite stage of contraction, as the difference between the 

actual track for a star of massM and the dotted track 

O 

R=Rmm indicates. Another very interesting suggestion 

made by Gamow is that stars of mass between 5 - 7M /p- 2 

0 

and 6'6M /p 2 can explain, while they are getting into a 
O 

degenerate state, the formation of “super-novae” by the 
process of neutron-formation. 

We now come to consider the evolution of large masses. 
The first stage of evolution for these viz., the red giant state, 
and the transition through the pulsating slate to the region 
of blue giants in the main sequence appear fairly simple to 
understand. The second stage as to what to happens to 
these when they go over to the left of the main sequence 
does not appear to be quite clear at present. If one postu- 
lated that they met the same fate as stars of masses greater 

than the Chandrasekhar-Landau limit of 1'4 M viz. con- 

° 

traction to arbitrarily large densities, we ought to find dense 
states of large masses: but these have never been observed 
Two ways, perhaps not mutually exclusive, have been sug- 
gested to meet this difficulty Gamow has pointed out that 
such contraction cannot take place indefinitely because, on 
account of the angular momentum of the stars, the centri- 
fugal forces soon become large and cause the breaking of 
such a massive star into several small pieces (see Fig. 5) 
with the masses below the critical value. These pieces will 
then continue to exist indefinitely in the form of white 
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dwarfs. Such an explanation would amount to the drastic 
assumption that existing white dwarfs do not represent a 
finite stage of evolution of a single star but are fragments 
of the explosion of heavy stars. The other way is based 
on the suggestion of Chandrasekhar that all stars of large 
mass when they come near the region of white dwarfs 
actually cast off their masses on account of excessive radia- 



tion pressure, as is observed in the Wolf-Rayet stars. After 
casting off their mass, these stars would reach the white 
dwarf stage. This suggestion like that of Gamow also makes 
the white dwarf stage not a finite one but the result of a 
catastrophic change. 
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While the results based on the carbon cycle energy- 
generation can be considered quite satisfactory for the main- 
sequence stars, the above considerations relating to giants 
and white dwarfs are not quite satisfactory and there appear 
some contradictions which will now be pointed out. The 
first difficulty is presented by the existence of stars of very 
high luminosity like the blue giant y-Cygni near the top of the 
main sequence (M=17 t and the red super giant) $- 

Aurigae. These giants radiate as much as 1 000 erg 'g. sec. or 
more, and at this rate the preponderant initial hydrogen con- 
tent would be completely consumed in 10 s or even 10 7 years 
(i.e. in a time much shorter than even the age 10 9 years 
usually given to the stars'* . The simplest explanation of this 
would perhaps be that these are comparative young stars 
formed long alter the separation of the galaxies fon the ex- 
panding Universe hypothesis) . In view of the fact that even 
at the present time the mass of interstellar mal ter is commen- 
s’P-ete with thal of the stars, there is perhaps intrinsically 
nothing against such an assumption. But it has to face the 
difficubv that in star-clusters to which a common origin is to 
he ascribed there exist together giants and faint main- sequ- 
ence stars which cannot certainly be equally old. Moreover 
whv should only stars of great mass he younger than the 
galaxv and why should there not he stars to the right of 
the main sequence having low luminosifv and going over 
into stars of the solar type or fainter types’ The second 
difficulty relates to the white dwarfs. Such a star having 
the mas 1 : of the sun, and negligible hvdrogen content would 
reouire for its formation, through the process of normal 
evolution at least 10 n years i e. periods longer than the 
age of f he galaxies. The suggestion of Gamow that white 
dwarfs known at present do not represent the finite stages 
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of normal evolution of smaller masses but fragments of 
larger stars broken into pieces would no doubt remove this 
difficulty, but it would be hard to assume this unless it 
can be shown independently that the present white dwarfs 
are not the result of the normal evolution of a star of mass 

< 14 M starting from the main sequence. Another wav 

O 

of escape out of the difficulty suggested by DeSitter is to 
assume that the white dwarfs are really older than the 
galaxies, and being dense ‘‘hard nuts to crack” they actual- 
ly came through the period when the galaxies were all to- 
gether and had not begun to separate. This again appears 
difficult to understand if the idea were applied to Sirius A 
and Sirius B, components of a double star and the latter a 
white dwarf. 

In conclusion we might say that while we know why 
the main sequence stars are there shining, we do not know 
why the giant stars still shine, and why the white dwarfs 
are already there. 
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THE SOLILOQUY 


By 

C. R. Myleru, M.A. 

Modern dramatic criticism, and also the practice of 
present-day playwrights are definitely against the use of 
soliloquies in dramas. They are condemned as old-fashion- 
ed, childish and conventional. The soliloquy might have 
come in handy for Shakespeare to reveal the workings of 
the mind of the villain Iago, and also incidentally to indulge 
in his poetic outbursts, but, is it natural, asks the twentieth 
century dramatist. Do people soliloquise when they go shop- 
ping or run to catch trams or even when they get married? 
On these grounds ail soliloquies nave been completely Damsh- 
ed from modern plays, and especially the realistic ones deal- 
ing with every-day liie. If an unwary playwright should 
introduce one or two of these unfortunate soliloquies, he is 
immediately branded as out-of-date, and medieval. 

But before we examine the question in detail let us see 
what is a soliloquy. It is the speech in which a character 
speaks aloud without, or regardless, of the presence of hear- 
ers, directly, to the audience. Very often in Elizabethan 
plays we will have the villain for example laying aside his 
mask and baring his soul to the audience in a speech deliver- 
ed to them in confidence. We can also include under this 
head the ‘asides,’ which are common in old plays. These were 
the means employed by dramatists to take us down into the 
hidden recesses of a person’s nature, and to reveal the mo- 
tives of conduct which could not be disclosed in the course 
of ordinary dialogue. Such knowledge would be necessary 
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for the spectators to understand the characters and their 
actions completely. The dramatist is at a disadvantage when 
compared to the novelist; the latter can dissect his charac- 
ters and reveal their inmost thoughts, but the dramatist can 
have no chance of doing it. That is why the old playwrights 
had recourse to soliloquies- (It is curious how even when 
there is no necessity, some modern novelists, make use of 
soliloquies in their novels!) While the characters are think- 
ing aloud, we are permitted to over-hear what they say. It 
should not be taken that they are addressing their remarks 
directly to the audience, though some actors might recite 
their soliloquies in that style. 

The soliloquy played an important part in ancient Greek 
Drama. In Aeschylus we have che bound Prometheus pro- 
claiming his woes to the heavens, before the daughters of 
Ocean come to comfort him. Even in Sophocles and Euri- 
pides there are several long speeches which are spoken at 
large in the manner of soliloquies; they are not directly 
addressed to the chorus. But even when speeches are 
addressed to the chorus, they are in the nature of confessions 
of the inmost thoughts of the chief characters. In French 
Drama also the same system is followed; the chorus has 
shrunk to a single attendant for each of the chief characters, 
who always accompanies his hero or heorine, and hears all 
that is said by the chief figures. Thus the clever French 
dramatists, while avoiding all semblance of the soliloquy, 
profited by all its advantages. These confidants were 
colourless creatures, drawn vaguely and existed for the 
sole purpose of being talked to. Victor Hugo dismissed 
these pale figures from his plays; he was therefore driven 
back to the soliloquy. The argumentative monologue of 
the king in “Hemani” is one of the longest soliloquies in all 
dramatic literature. It is full of Hugo’s swelling rhetoric 
35 
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and soaring figures of speech. Shakespeare and Moliere, 
born-playwrights that they were, knew instinctively how 
valuable the soliloquy could be to them. They never wor- 
ried about the naturalness or otherwise of the convention. 
Whatever was acceptable to then- audiences, they made use 
of without any hesitation. In Shakespeare we find his chief 
characters again and aga.n revealing their intimate thoughts 
and desires through their soliloquies. Almost always these 
are helpful in making us understand clearly the workings of 
the mind of his more complex characters. If these soliloquies 
were not there, we may not be able to follow some of the 
actions of some of his more intricate creations. But- for 
these self-revealing passages we may not be able to under- 
stand the character of some of his men and women. Shakes- 
peare makes use of the soliloquy most in his “Othello.” He 
uses it again and again to let lago reveal his own villainy, as 
if he did not want the grcunaungs to have any doubts about 
the wickedness of his honest Iago! 

But neither Shakespeaie nor Moliere distinguished 
between the proper use and abuse of soliloquy. There is 
soliloquy which reveals character, and that which informs 
us about the further development of the plot. The former 
is certainly cn a higher plane, which is absolutely necessary 
when depicting deep conOict of emotions or psychological 
conditions. “It lets a tortured hero unpack his heart; it 
provides a window to his soul; it gives the spectator a plea- 
sure not to be had otherwise.” Professor Bradley remarks in 
his “Shakespearean Tragedy” “in listening to a soliloquy we 
ought never to feel that we are being addressed; in this res- 
pect, as in others, many of Shakespeare’s soliloquies are 
masterpieces; in some the purpose of giving information lies 
bare, and in one or two the actor openly speaks to the 
audience.” Moliere was as bad Shakespeare in this res- 
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pect. They did not even make sure that there was no 
one else present on the stage, when some characters were 
soliloquizing: Romeo overhears Juliet’s soliloquy from the 
balcony ; in Moliere’s “Miser” also there are such situa- 
tions! 

The soliloquy has been defended ably by many writers. 
William Congreve in his Epistle Dedicatory to the “Double 
Dealer” puts up a stout fight in favour of soliloquies. “I 
grant that for a man to talk to himself appears absurd and 
unnatural: and indeed it is so in most cases; but the cir- 
cumstances which may attend the occasion make great 
alteration. It oftentimes happens to man to have designs 
which require him to himself, and in their nature cannot 
admit of a confidant. Such for certain, is all villainy; and 
other less mischievous intentions may be very improper 

to be communicated to a second person when a man 

in soliloquy reasons with himself, and weighs all his designs 
we ought not to imagine that thJ^ man either talks to us or 
to himself: he is only thinking, and thinking such matter as 
were inexcusable folly in him to speak. But because we are 
concealed spectators of the plot in agitation, and the- poet 
finds necessary to let us know the whole mystery of his 
contrivance, he is willing to inform us of this person’s 
thoughts; and to that end is forced to make use of the ex- 
pedient of speech, no other better way being yet invented 
for the communication of thought.” Victor Hugo in the 
“Miserables” declared that it was wrong to believe that the 
soliloquy was unnatural, because often a strong agitation 
speaks out aloud. Prof. Bradley says; “Neither soliloquy 
nor the use of verse can be condemned on the mere ground 
that it. is unnatural. No dramatic language is natural.” 

It is curious how when modern audiences allow many 
unnatural conventions on the stage, the soliloquy alone has 
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been consigned to the limbo of the past. In certain kinds 
of plays like light-comedy, the comic-opera, the poetic- 
play the fantasy etc., the soliloquy still plays an important 
part. Only in realistic prose-drama is the soliloquy com- 
pletely tabooed. But even here it can be allowed in certain 
circumstances; for example when a mischievous character 
is plotting his schemes, or a man is thinking aloud about 
his engagements for the day, or a woman is cursing her 
fate when things go awry nothing is so natural as to soli- 
loquize. Merely because the Elizabethans used it, we 
should not think it to be old-fashioned, and therefore re- 
ject it. It was certainly a convention in those days to have 
soliloquies in plays. At the present day it has become the 
convention not to have soliloquies! Conventionalism either 
way is not sound; will it not be better to leave it to the con- 
venience and ability of writers to use what technique they 
choose to make their plays effective ? 



“ THE ROAD TO MANDALAY ” 


By 

K. Nagarajan, 

Along this fascinating road, for ages past, have passed 
and re-passed, countless Indians from the coast of Coro- 
mandel. This statement ignores in advance the criticism of 
the meticulous-minded that Mandalay itself was only a 
recent creation, having been built by King Mindon in the 
attempted fulfilment of a dream. The road, however, has 
always been there and led to Ava and Amarapura, whose 
very names breathe romance. It held an irresistible lure 
for Indians and, from the deltaic regions in the south to the 
upper reaches of the Irrawaddy, travellers and traffickers, 
bards and Buddhist monks, princes and peasants from all 
over India have moved in an unending stream. 

It all began long ago and the beginnings are lost in the 
mists of antiquity. The trek across the Assam frontier must 
have begun long before King Asoka sent his missioneries to 
Burma to preach Buddhist gospel. There Buddhism found a 
favourable field for growth. There it grew and flourished 
and helped to link the two countries more securely than a 
mere military conquest or political association could have 
done. Tamilnad’s connection with Burma is several 
centuries old. Rajendra Chola, runs a well-authenticated 
tradition, led an expedition to Burma and proved the might 
of Tamil arms on the banks of the Irrawaddy. Not very 
long ago, there were discovered outside the city walls of 
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Pegu, two stone pillars erected by the Chola king to com- 
memorate his victory. One of them used to stand in 
front of the District Court of Pegu, a preserved monument. 
There is a theory that Kidaram, one of the Chola con- 
quests, was identical with Pegu and Kidaram is unmis- 
takably a Tamil name. King Anahwrata, greatest of the 
kings of the Pagan dynasty, for his greater glory, sent to 
India for a wife and married Panchakalyani, a princess of 
Vaisali, and Kyanzhitta, the builder of the beautiful 
Ananda pagoda at Pagan, was her son. All Burma’s 
legends and folk-lore are derived from India; the names of 
her towns and rivers — the Irrawaddy, for instance, and 
Ussa, the ancient name of Pegu which was colonised fvom 
Orissa, (I am leaving out of account for the moment 
Chaufhalon. Bimmese for ‘sinede stone,’ which CbeM'ers 
have rechristened as Sivarthalam and made into the abode 
of the God Subramania) — attest a long and almost in'cmal 
connection with India. The Talaings are believed to derive 
from the people of Telirtgana, who crossed over in large 
numbers, while the Corganghis doubtless came from Corin- 
gha, near Coconada. Burma has always been hospitable to 
her western neighbour, and it is undeniable that the inter- 
mingling of Indian and Burman has been full, free and 
complete. The Indians me f a definite economic need: they 
provided the drive and the organising energy which were 
apparently beyond the easy-going art-loving Burmese. 
India and Burma were doubtless meant to live in neigh- 
bourly intimacy; the Geological Survey of India reveals the 
interesting fact that the terrain of Upper Burma is very 
similar to that of Assam. All things point to a close and 
considerable contact between the two countries going back 
to pre-historic times, a fact worth remembering at a time 
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when twentieth-century man would play at sunder ing 
those whom God, in ins wisdom, has joined. 

In the unceasing stream of traffic with Burma have 
mingled, for longer than one cares to remember, the Chetti- 
ars or, to give them their traditional name, the Nagarathars 
of the ninety-six oors. It is a far cry from their sun-baked 
homeland m the souln country to the basins of the Sittang 
and the Salween, io is true that nowadays one can cross 
over in the space of a lev/ hours; one can board an Imperial 
Airways liner or a If.L.ivI. hying boat at Calcutta and land 
at iViingladon aerodrome in time for breakfast at the Strand 
Hotel on Rangoon’s river-front or to do an early stroke of 
business m Moghul Street or Fychte Square. But the 
‘temerarious’ souls among the Cnettiars who would essay 
the (to their minds) not unperdous flight across the Arakan 
Yomas or the pretty paddy-iields of Hanthawaddy, can be 
counted on the lingers oi one hand. Air-travel is still a novel 
form of locomotion and the Chettiars are not bitten by the 
modern speed- bug and they do not long to get there before 
anybody else. Life is long, at all events, reasonably long 
enough, and undue haste, when you come to think of it, is 
undignified, and only upsets the digestion and discomposes 
the nerves. They prefer to go about their business in the 
way their ancestors did and for the thrill of putting a girdle 
round the earth in lightning speed they have no taste. 

This does not mean, however, that the Chettiars are 
not adventurous. Adventure for the sake of adventure is 
not their metier. But of risks, whether physical or finan- 
cial, in the realm of business, they are wholly unafraid. 
They have all along been true to the old saw which exhorts 
the business man to seek his fortune by trading beyond the 
seas. In the old days, before the turbine screw was in- 
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vented, these merchant adventurers worshipped the tribal 
gods, knelt for a blessing before their elders and, bidding 
farewell to their family and friends, set sail from some 
Coromandel port and, hugging the coast, reached Rangoon 
after many weeks, the discomforts of the voyage by no means 
diminished by their enforced subsistence upon the home- 
made rice and curry, rendered fiat and tasteless by the act- 
ion of the sea- wmet. In this way, they traded with Malaya 
and ultimately found their way to the Gulf of Martaban, on 
whose shores, by all accounts, die first Chettiar films were 
started. Once landed, they opened their ledgers and com- 
menced business, sustained by an infinite trust in rleaven 
and the confidence of the local population, to whom their 
proved integrity was the main passport. Wherever they 
went, they carried with diem the sense of hospnality for 
which their community is noted and the mild, gentle- 
mannered Chetuars soon found an abiding place in the 
affections of the Burmans. They usually laboured for terms 
of three years and then returned home for a three-year 
period of rest before going back to resume their busmess 
beyond the seas. 

Herein lies the romance of Chettiar business. Romance 
and banking! It may seem a strange combination, as 
though the bamboo-mats on which they squatted could 
turn into magic carpets on which one could fly 
and the figures m their ledgers could turn into 
fairies and kmghts-in-armour. But if grit and 
guts, the readiness to take risks, great and small and the 
determined quest for the goods which make for beauty, 
quality and independance in life are the essence of romance, 
the Chettiars had it in ample measure. At all events, with 
no hint of the Biblical exhortation, they succeeded in 
making two blades of grass grow where t h ere was only one 
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or none before. And that is their magnificent record in 
Burma. 

it all ioiiowect in Lie wake oi tne opening of the Suez 
Canal. On the quayside at Port Said stands a statue of 
Ferdinand de Lesseps. me siame, wiLh equal propriety, 
couid siand m iron! ol the Suie Pagoda Vvhari or the Brook- 
ing Street jetty m iiangoon. f or de Lesseps was the 
wizard who brought prosperity to Burma, inspired by the 
researches ot one Saint Simomtes and with the active 
assistance oi his Iriend, tne riiiedive iViohamed Said, he set 
to work ana, undeterred by opposition or ridicule, succeed- 
ed in cutting open a canai, ot which Napoleon had dreamed 
and oi whose immense possibilities Palmerston had more 
than a hazy notion, i'he canai was opened in 1869 and 
that dates the commencement oi Burma’s commercial 
prosperity, 'ihe markets oi the ‘West were clamouring for 
rice and more rice, lar more than the Faso could supply. 
Lower Burma had a plentiful rainfall and was admirably 
suited for the cultivation of rice but she had never till then 
grown more than what was necessary for domestic con- 
sumption. But when the canal was opened she sat up and 
took notice. There were vas c areas or malaria-ridden swamp 
awaiting the operations oi the pioneer. An immediate pro- 
gramme of land reclamation on a colossal scale was taken in 
hand. 

Ail this meant money and a lot of it at that. Govern- 
ment was either unable or unwilling to give the financial 
backing needed but they actively encouraged the employ- 
ment of private-owned capital for the purpose. The 
Chettiars came forward and advanced the capital required 
and enabled to open up the province to agriculture. Thanks 

to their timely aid, cultivation went up a hundredfold: as 
36 
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much as seven million tons of paddy were cultivated every 
year of which nearly half was regularly exported. Rangoon 
harbour was crowded with shipping waiting to carry the 
nutritious paddy stocks to the markets of Europe. All 
Burmese economy, m the lasL analysis, is based on agricul- 
ture and nearly ninety per cent of the population depend 
upon the land for their livelihood. Profits went up and there 
was prosperity all round, and the smile on the Burman’s 
face grew larger and the lilt of his pwe dancing livelier. 

It is only fair to add that the Chettiars and other 
Indians shared in these benefits. The Chettiars had a 
remarkably developed banking organisation which played a 
very important part in the economy of Burma. In the 
words of Sir Hareourt Butler, “ Without the assist- 
ance of the Che! liar banking system, Burma would 
never have achieved the wonderful advance of the last 25 
to 30 years. The Chettiars provide the necessary finance 
to the agriculturists in piactically every village in the Pro- 
vince, and while enabling the Burman to greatly increase 
Ids production, they have, at the same time, undoubtedly 
inculcated ideas of thrift and economy by their insisting 
on regular payments as regards both principal and interest. 
The Burman to-day is a much wealthier man than he was 
twenty-five years ago and for this state of things the 

Chettiar deserves his share of thanks I feel confident 

that whatever future developments of banking may do for 
Burma, the Chettiar will always hold his own and prove 
himself in the years to come, as he has done in the past, 
the real backbone of the Banking system throughout this 
Province.’ The Burman was not wanting in appreciation 
either. Chettiar firms were dotted all over the province 
and the utmost friendliness prevailed between the Chettiars 
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and the Burmese. In spite of the high profits which they 
were enabled to earn, the Chettiars retained their charac- 
terestic simplicity and spent large sums in charity. To them 
might have been addressed Burns’ lines: 

To catch dame Fortune’s golden smile, 

Assiduous wait upon her; 

And gather gear by every wile, 

That’s justified by honour: 

Not for to hide it in a hedge, 

Nor for a train attendant, 

But for the glorious privilege 
Of being independant. 

“And”, I may add, with apologies to the spirit of Robert 
Burns for the baldness of the amending prose, “for bringing 
a ray of sunshine into the drab lives of their poorer fellow- 
men.” 

We have good authority for saying that most of the 
charitable institutions in Burma, barring those of a religious 
character intended to secure spiritual merit, were presented 
by Indians; and in this laudable effort, the Chettiars have 
done their bit. In their own homeland, they habitu- 
ally spend large sums of money for the extension of the 
amenities of life. Until recently, these were of a stereo- 
typed character, such as, the building of tanks and temples 
(these latter according to the most exuberant Dravidian 
formula), of choultries, where the wayfarer could get food 
and shelter, and the promotion of fairs and festivals, be- 
loved of the peasantry. South Indian art and architecture 
have in them some of their most discerning patrons, and 
though the rococo palaces in which an earlier generation 
delighted may not have been the last word in architectural 
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beauty, they, at any rate, provided the artisans and labour- 
ing men of Chettinad with the means of livelihood. On 
occasion, the Chettiars will fling their money about and 
forget to count the cost and organise a festival and turn 
the countryside over to gaiety and general jollification. 
As they did, for instance, when the Nagarathars of the 
ninety-six oors decided to celebrate the honour of heredi- 
tary Rajah conferred on the subject of this memoir, Rajah 
Sir Annamalai Chettiar. 

For, on a memorable April afternoon in 1929, in the 
village of Kovilur, in the heart of Chettinad, occurred a 
remarkable gathering of clans. From every one of the 
ninety-six oors they came, flocking to participate in the 
honour which was being done to the man who. more than 
anybody else, had heloed to put his community on the social 
map of India. The broad, waler-bcsprinklcd streels were 
hung thick with festoons, over which dangled innumerable 
fairy lamps in every shade of the rainbow, over rows and 
rows of tables, laden with the best cheer which the country 
could afford. Men of light and leading from all over the 
presidency had assembled to join in the demonstration, and 
the Chair was appropriately filled by Rajah Sir Annamalai’s 
old friend, The Right Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastnar, whose 
appreciation of the Rajah’s public spirit had been heighten- 
ed into positive admiration by his magnificent endowments 
in the cause of education For it was a well-known fact 
that the Rajah had changed the direction and quickened the 
tempo of the eleemosynary activities of his community. 
Bearing in mind the establishment of the Minakshi College, 
and its early conversion into the nucleus of the Annamalai 
University, the Right Hon’ble Srinivasa Sastriar had previ- 
ously sent a telegram of congratulation which, as conveying 
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the general sentiment, could not have been better expressed 
— “A noble deed nobly rewarded.” 

The Kovilur meeting was a landmark in Nagarathar 
history. Never before, within recent memory, had there 
been such a gathering of clans, or such a demonstration of 
unrehearsed affection for a leader of the community. Rajah 
Sir Annamalai, however, did not rest on his laurels. It will 
not be proper or possible to treat of the other benefactions 
of the Rajah or of his other services in the public cause 
within the limits of this article. His services to the com- 
munity in regard to their interests in Burma — and, in this 
particular, they were identical with the interests of the 
country in general — can more appropriately be indicated 
here. It was not very long before a situation arose which 
laid under contribution Sii Annamalai’s untiring energy and 
practical wisdom for the preservation of their carefully built- 
up interests in Burma and to this end, the Rajah devoted 
himself fully, freely and unreservedly. 

When the Statutory Commission visited India, Sir John 
Simon conceived a bright idea and that was that Burma 
should be seperated from India. He was charmed with the 
province, its vernal woods, flowing rivers and its forests of 
virgin teak, all her untapped natural resources, and as a 
quid pro quo for the pleasure he had received, resolved 
on the snapping of old ties. The idea, once broadcast, 
took root, grew and became a rather noisy bee in the bon- 
nets of a few people. Separation became a burning ques- 
tion at the time of the Round Table Conference. There 
were many in Burma who looked with definite disfavour 
on the idea. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the Premier, pres- 
cribed a test which met with general approval. He propos- 
ed to leave the decision to Burma herself. In a historic 
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declaration, he said, ‘The first step is to ascertain whether 
the people of Burma endorse the provisional decision that 

separation should take place The people of Burma 

will be in a position to decide whether, or not, they are in 
favour of separation from India. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment consider that the general decision might best be taken 
after a general election at which the broad issue had been 
placed before the electorate” and, he expressly stated, that 
in the event of Burma deciding to remain within the Indian 
Federation, “it should be remembered that if an Indian 
Federation is established it cannot be on the basis that the 
members can leave it as and when they choose.” It was a 
time when generous ideas were in the air and the principle 
of self-determination so presented for practical action was 
calculated to satisfy all parties. Indian leaders considered 
.it the best way of solving the problem and stood aside, wait- 
ing to see the sequel. An election was fought on the broad 
issue propounded by the Prime Minister and it resulted in a 
resounding victory for the anti-separationists. This was a 
rather smart smack in the face for those who had sworn that 
the Burmese, as one man. were clamouring for separation. 
Doubts were cast — vague, indefinite elusive uncertainties, 
impossible to lay hold of and assail — on the manner in which 
the election had been run. It was alleged that the issue had 
not been properly placed before the people and His Majesty’s 
Government decided to ask the Council which had been elect- 
ed to decide afresh on the issue. They gave their verdict in a 
special session of the legislature convened for the nurpose 
in February, 1935. 37 of the elected representatives voted 
for remaining within the Indian Federation, while 31 voted 
against, but by a piece of jugglery to which legislatures with 
a strong nominated bloc are peculiarly susceptible, by add- 
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ing the votes of non-official members, the figures given above 
gave place to 47 for, and 37 against, separation. 

Before this, a memorandum signed by 44 of the elect- 
ed representatives had been sent up to the Government, 
pleading for retention within the Indian Federation. The 
Burmese representatives who gave evidence before the 
Joint Select Committee, including Dr. Ba Maw, sometime 
Premier of Burma, were emphatically in favour of “the 
federal alternative as being in keeping with the clear man- 
date we have obtained from the country.” 

And yet separation was decided on. The question was 
hotly debated in Indian circles whether India should not 
enter the field against separation, and the general decision 
was that India should not queer the Burman pitch by any 
action on this side of the Bay of Bengal. The Nattukkottai 
Chettiar Association in Burma was greatly perturbed, and 
it was mainly as a result of Rajah Sir Annamalai’s attitude, 
which was in conformity with the general view of the Indian 
leaders, that the Association stood aloof. 

Detachment in regard to the issue as to separation did 
not dispose of the matter. The recommendations of the 
Joint Select Committee gave rise to apprehensions that the 
future of Indians in Burma would be gravely jeopardised. 
There was no cleavage of opinion in any particular among 
the Indians in Burma as to the dangers inherent in the posi- 
tion envisaged by the Joint Select Committee, and it was 
decided that steps should be taken to safeguard the posi- 
tion of Indians in Burma. An All-Burma Indian Conference 
was held at Rangoon on the 29th and the 30th December, 
1934, and it was presided over by Mr. Mirza Mohamed 
Rafi, Mayor of Rangoon who had been associated with the 
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Burma Round Table Conierence. Mr. S. A. S. Tyabji, who 
was recently in India ai the iiead oi a Delegation irom 
Burma to protest against the Indo-Burma Immigration 
Agreement, was the Chairman cf the Reception Committee 
Various resolutions were passed and a Delegation was 
appointed to proceed to England lor the purpose of making 
representations to His Majesty’s Government with a view 
to securing adequate safeguards. 

The Delegation left tor England in February lbbo. 
Meanwhile, The Government oi India Bill had been pub 
lished and the apprehensions expressed at tiie Rangoon Con- 
ference were found to be justified. The provisions enabling 
the Burmese legislature to impose restrictions on the ngnls 
of Indians to enter Burma and on the right of alienation oi 
land were calculated to cut at the root of Indian busmess m 
Burma. That Indians would be subject, in the future, to 
highly discriminatory treatment was a conclusion from wiiicn 
there seemed to be no escape. 

From tne start, n was clear cnat uie position called ior 
careful hanuling. 'me delegation held several discussions m 
Bury Street among themseives and the task ox negotiating a 
satisfactory amendment oi tne Bill fell upon tne snoulders 
of Rajah Sir Annamaiai CneLtiar. 

Rajah Sir Annamaiai actually arrived in London on 
February the 2brd, anu lost no time in getting into toucn 
with the India Olnce and ieadmg members of Parliament. 
He met the Right Hon bie the Secretary ol State 
and Mr. R. A. Butler, the Under Secretary, both oi whom he 
was able to impress with the strength of the Indian case. 
He also took an early opportunity of meeting Earl 
Winterton and discussing with him the questions agitating 
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the Delegation. Very early in the proceedings, the dele- 
gation nact the advantage oi a thorough examination of the 
position with Lord (then Sir Malcolm) Hailey, and it look- 
. ed as though modification was possible of the clause relat- 
ing to land alienation and, as to Indian immigration, all that 
the Government apparently had in mind was the confer- 
ment oi the right to restrict the immigration of unskilled 
labour into Burma. 

In addition to the two points indicated already, Sir 
Annamalai was definitely ol the opinion, that it was a matter 
of the nrst importance to Chettiars, that they should have 
separate representation in the Burmese legislature. The 
enormous interests whicn they owned in Burma were held 
to justify the reservation of a seat for the Nattukkottai 
Chettiars' Association, Burma. 

While in London, Sir Annamalai’s attention was 
drawn to a seixo^s omission m cue saiguarumg provisions of 
the Bill. Yvhile a cenam degree of security in regard to the 
carrying on oi trade and business ana connected matters was 
guaranteed to British rnoian subjects, no such safeguard 
was provided in tne case of subjects oi Indian States simi- 
larly situated in regard to Burma. Knowing the commit- 
ments or the Chettiars oi the Pudukoi.ah State, and of the 
large numbers oi men from the States oi Western India who 
had been carrying business m Burma for generations, Rajah 
Sir Annamalai was quick to realise uie gravity of the omis- 
sion and he forthwith took tne matter up with the Secretary 
of State. The omission was repaned by the Government 
themselves introducing the necessary amendment. 

Several informal discussions were neld with the India 
Office authorities who displayed, in the words of the Rajah, 
“a gratifying readiness to appreciate the Indian case and to 

37 
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do what they could do to safeguard Indian interests in 
Burma.” His discussion with Mr. Geoitrey Pelo, iVi.p., 
Mr. Kirkpatrick, IVI.P. and the Right Hon’ble Major Hills 
were particularly helpful. 

The discussions disclosed the i the Government were not 
unalive to the risks involved in leaving the clauses on land 
alienation unrectified. These clauses were so framed as to 
give the Burmese legislature freedom to promote legislation 
prohibiting the sale or mortgage of lands to persons who 
were not agriculturists. Sir Annamalai drew pointed 
attention to the large accumulations of land in the hands of 
Indians, as a result of circumstances, purely fortuitous. 
To any one who knew the real position, it was crystal clear 
that land was the last thing which the Indian business men 
wished to own in Burma, and that it was their main pur- 
pose and preoccupation tc gel rid of the lands which had, 
so to speak, come unsought into their possession. Rajah 
Sir Annamalai was able to convince the Secretary of Slate 
that Indian landowners m Burma were not land-grabbers 
and that, though as landlords, they had been markedly con- 
siderate to their tenaniiy with whom their relations were, 
on the whole, extremely cordial, they did not fancy the 
role which accident had thrust upon them. He pointed 
out that the restrictive legislation foreshadowed would result 
in an artifical restriction of the land market and a serious 
reduction of land values. He suggested that the desired 
protection of agriculturists from the consequences of their 
improvident dealings with land could be achieved by pre- 
venting the sale or mortgage of land in the hands of the 
agriculturists to anyone who was not an agriculturist him- 
self. The suggestion commended itself to the Secretary of 
State and the clause in question was amended in the sense 
indicated. 
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Clause 340 disturbed the delegation a good deal. It 
began well, it conceded to Indians the right to reside in 
Burma and to carry on trade or do business, without any 
restriction whatsoever: it put the Indians exactly in the 
same position as subjects of the United Kingdom in 
regard to these and cognate matters — but with a differ- 
ence. The clause contained a proviso that all the rights con- 
ceded by the clause were subject to “any restriction on the 
right of entry” or “any condition lawfully imposed as a con- 
dition of entry” which the legislature of Burma might 
impose. Therein lay the rub. The clause seemed designed 
to have the effect of taking away with one hand what had 
been given by the other. Representations were made to the 
Secretary of State about the unfairness of such a provision 
and the reply was given that it was felt that there was an 
uneconomic excess of cheap, unskilled Indian labour which 
flooded the Burmese market and that the clause was 
designed only to enable legislation restricting the immigra- 
tion of unskilled labour from India. Rajah Sir Annamalai 
and Mr. Haji drew attention to the fact that there was 
nothing to show that Indian labour was assuming menacing 
proportions but, on this head the Government was firm; 
but, at the same time, they made it perfectly clear that it 
was not at all their intention to strike at other Indians, who 
would be at perfect liberty to come and go as they please. 
This assurance was repeated at the formal interview which 
the Delegation had with the Secretary of State. 

The delegation was strongly of the opinion that, in that 
case, the matter should be placed beyond the possibility of 
doubt by a suitable amendment of the proviso. Lord 
Winterton and Mr. Godfrey Nicholson were good enough to 
table amendments in the sense that the Burmese legis- 
lature may promote legislation designed to restrict the 
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immigration of cheap unskilled labour. When the clause 
came up for discussion, the Attorney General, Sir Thomas 
Inskip dealt with Lord Winterton s amendment and observ- 
ed that “it passed the wit of parliamentary counsel or drafts- 
men to devise a form of words” which would adequately 
define the phrase “unskilled labour” and that therefore the 
best plan would be to instruct the Governor to reserve any 
Bills which contain racial d' scrim ■nation and to reserve also 
Bills which contain restrictions upon professional or busi- 
ness men who, while India and Burma have been united, 
have carried on business in either country.” Sir Samuel 
Hoare, the Secretary of ^tate. referring to the discussions 
which he had had with the delegation said that he was able 
to convince them “that rhe best way of meeting their 
anxieties was to adopt the method of the Instrument of 
Instructions.” After such a full and clear statement of 
intention, the delegation felt that I here was no further need 
to be anxious on this score. Moreover, when the Instru- 
ment of Instructions was under consideration in the House 
of Commons, in November 1936, Mr. Butler observed that 
the fears entertained “on this score by Indians who wished 
to enter Burma may be quietened in view of the contents of 
Paragraph XX of the Instrument of Instructions.” He 
added that “the reason that we cannot make a simple rule is 
that we have to make this differentiation in regard to 
unskilled labour while, at the same time, we do not want 
to stop the free entry of Indians in general.” It was assum- 
ed that these assurances given by such high authorities 
would, in the words of Mahatmaji “have the effect of pro- 
missory notes.” The delegation had not the slightest 
suspicion then that a day would come when these assurances 
would be ignored and that Government would take its stand 
on the letter of the law which was, after all, like advancing 
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a plea of limitation to defeat a just debt. It may be a pro- 
missory note, but some people always ask, “Is it in the 
bond?” 

Rajah Sir Annamalai, while he was in England, pleaded 
for separate representation of the Nattukkottai Chettiars* 
Association in the Burmese Legislature. He was able to 
present his case with such reason and moderation that the 
Government readily accepted his suggestion. In moving 
the amendment Mr. R. A. Butler, the Under Secretary of 
State said “The Chettiar Association have a very important 
position in Burma. It is composed mainly of merchant 
bankers, who perform services absolutely vital to Burma. 
It occupies a very important position in the national life and 
performs duties which Burma can ill afford to lose.” 

It may be worth recording in this connection that after 
Rajah Sir Annamalai had left, Mr. R. A. Butler told the pre- 
sent writer (who had the privilege of being associated with 
the delegation and particularly with the Rajah all through) 
that it was a pleasure to conduct talks with the Rajah who 
had always “put his case model ately” and hoped that his 
labours will be appreciated in India. 

Mr. Butler’s hope was justified. On his return to India 
the Rajah was the recipient of letLers and telegrams expres- 
sing the warmest appreciation of his work. 

A special meeting of the Nagarathars was held at 
Kovilur where a resolution expressing the community’s 
appreciation and gratitude was formally passed. The 
Hindu was appreciative and stated in a leading article “that 
the concessions that have been gained are valuable. They, 
in fact, make it clear that the authorities in England are 
convinced that every one of the claims made by Indians is 
wholly justifiable.” 
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Since separation new problems have arisen and the 
Rajah has always been ready to tackle them as and when 
they arose. In 1937, an attempt was made to tax agricul- 
tural income which had accrued to Indians in Burma in 
1936. This was indefensible as, under the Indian Income- 
tax Act, agricultural income is exempt from liability for 
income-tax and in the ‘ previous year, ’ which was the 
accounting year Burma was a part of India. The Rajah was 
almost the first to perceive the point and he took the matter 
up in his capacity as the President of the Nattukkoltai 
Nagarathar Association with the Central Board of Revenue 
and also submitted a memorial to His Excellency the 
Governor-General-in-Council. It is gratifying to be able to 
record that the Government of India directed the cancella- 
tion of the levy. 

Land legislation became a vexed question in Burma and 
came to be taken in hand in 1938. The question was 
whether occupancy rights were to be given to Burmese 
peasants and what steps should be taken to protect them 
from the consequences of their improvident dealings with 
their land. The System of landholding in Burma is ryot- 
wari and virtually modelled on the Madras system. Rajah 
Sir Annamalai Chet Mar and his fellow-Nattukkottai 
Chettiars were in entire sympathy with the promotion 
of schemes calculated to improve the economic position of 
the Burmese peasant. But they pleaded that the methods 
adopted should be such as to achieve the object and at 
the same time be above reproach. He cited the example of 
the Malabar Tenancy Act and indicated that the remedy 
lay in the direction of providing for something like an 
option of renewal on a fair and equitable rent, to be settled 
by the Revenue Officer assisted by a kind of local jury, and 
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for equitable enhancement. The main thing to he guarded 
against was unconditional or improper ejectment. One 
point which Sir Annamalai has always stressed is that the 
Indians ought to be prepared to part with their lands in 
their possession at the earliest opportunity — a view in which 
the Indian community are in entire accord. 

Many and various are the practical problems which 
Separation has brought to the fore and these require to be 
studied with care and aispassion. Rajah Sir Annamalai 
keeps an alert and watchful eye on them and has been ever 
ready and willing to take steps for their preservation. 

The need for vigilence and vigorous action has never 
been greater than at the present moment. We have all heard 
of the lndo-Burma immigration Agreement which was 
recently concluded between the Government of India and 
the Government of Burma. The whole matter is, in a 
manner of speaking, subjudice, but there can be no harm 
in saying that the whole country is cursing it by bell, book 
and candle. The strongest criticism to which there has, 
so far, been no answer is that the agreement runs counter 
to the assurance given in and outside Parliament that the 
checks on Indian Immigration would be limited to the case 
of unskilled labour. 

A public meeting was held in Madras on the 28th of 
July to condemn the agreement. Sir Mahomed Usman pre- 
sided and expressed his disapproval in no uncertain terms. 
Kumararajah Sir Mulhiah Chettiar, Rajah Sir Annamalai’s 
son, who has already made a name for himself by his 
philanthropy and public spirit, subjected the agreement to 
a scathing analysis. A strong and influential Committee 
has been appointed to take steps to obtain a rectification of 
the agreement. Rajah Sir Annamalai, naturally, is on this 
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Committee where his intimate first-hand knowledge of 
affairs is found to be ot great practical help. Along with 
other members of the deputation, he waited on His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy and presented the case for India forcefully 
and yet fairly. 

A Delegation from Burma was in Simla recently and 
Bombay and Bengal have taken up the matter vigorously. 
It is hoped that the joint labours of the various bodies which 
have taken up the matter will result in the substitution ot 
an arrangement which will be in consonance with jusuce, 
equity and good conscience. Sir Annamalai's own ieenng is 
that “someone has olundcred . i'he Burmese peopie acting 
in consultation with Indians would have been able to pro- 
duce an arrangement iairl> and reasonably reconciling uieir 
different claims, i'he Burmese, he is convinced, nave noui- 
ing but the liveliest affection for the Indians, based upon an 
intercourse whicn goes back thiough the ages and will noL 
readily consent to cut the painter regardless. They are not 
at all likely to contemplate with equanimity the cessation of 
the free flow of thougnt and commerce which has charac- 
terised the relations between the two countries. And, as 
for the Indians themselves, they can never forget what 
Burma and the Burmese have meant to them, and whatever 
happens, mingling with the wind in the palm-trees and the 
tinkle of the temple-bells, tlie voice of the kindly Burmese 
people will be wafted over the waters of the Bengal Bay. 

“Come you back to Mandalay, 

Where the fiyin’ — fishes play, 

An* the dawn comes up like thunder outer China 

‘crost the Bay!” 



THE LIBRARY MOVEMENT IN INDIA— SOME ASPECTS 


By 

K. Nagaraja Rao M.A., B.L. 

The Library Movement means the education of the 
masses with the aid of Libraries and the scope of the sub- 
ject is confined to popular public libraries and other subjects 
like the Commercial, Special, National, University, Prison 
and Hospital Lioranes are excluded, 'i'ne oft-quoted dictum 
of Carlyle ‘ The true University of these days is a collection 
of books' 1 is only a half truth. “A collection of books is 
neither more nor less than — a collection of books, no more 
a library than a heap of bricks is a building. The books, qua 
books are little or nothing — they must be made productive 
by the work of the Librarian, books selected, classified and 
catalogued and intelligently displayed. That is a library” 
(Stanley Jast : — Libraries and Living, page 4). 

It wao in the year 1910 the modern Library Movement 
began in our country when that enlightened ruler and 
sagacious statesman, the late Sayaji Rao Gaekwad 
brought the American Librarian, Borden to introduce 
and plan modern libraries in his state. To him belongs 
the credit of having inaugurated the Library Movement in 
our country. Libraries were long ago recognized as im- 
portant auxiliaries to any system of national education in the 
European countries and the State financed and maintained 
libraries which became effective instruments of adult educa- 
tion and centres of learning. On account of the cultural 
value and immense influence on the people the library 
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movement in the West converted a great majority of nation- 
alities into literate citizens who were fully able to appreci- 
ate the significance of political and social rights they were 
capable of enjoying under democratic governments. A 
brief review of the progress of Libraries in a few European 
countries may help us to understand the problem better. 

Belgium is the oldest country to have developed the 
public library in the 14th and 15th centuries. So early as 
1772 Maria Theresa opened the Library of the Dukes of 
Burgundy and in 1792 the National Convention decreed 
“There shall be close to every school a public library and a 
small museum of national history.” The Teaching League 
took an active part in the 19th century, in 1920 every Com- 
mune was obliged to start a library if 1,5 of the electoral 
body demanded it. In 1929 for a population of 8 millions 
there were over 3 8 million books and 2,188 public libraries. 

Equally interesting is the progress of Bulgarian Libra- 
ries which were founded m 1656 and paved the way for 
future democracy. “The i J ubiic Libraries were immature 
departments of Education, wlio appointed teachers, provid- 
ed poor students with lext books and clothing, founded the 

Bulgarian Academy of Sciences at Braila Bulgarian 

national drama and theatre were fostered within the walls 
of the libraries'’ — Bostwiciv — “Popular Libraries of the 
World” pages 36 and 37. Portions of state lands were set 
apart out of revenues, of which the libraries were maintained. 

In 1920 68 per cent of the population of the Soviet Union 
were illiterate and the work of the Co mmi ssariat of Educa- 
tion was the education of adult population and “creation of 
centres for the liquidation of illiteracy; political, cultural 
clubs and reading rooms (Lenin Comers); workers and 
peasants’ houses; permanent and itinerant libraries; 
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quick learners help the slower; semi-illiterates the illite- 
rates.” Good (W.T.) “School Teachers and scholars in 
Soviet Russia” pages 61-63. Thus over ten million people 
were taught to read and write and the love of books was 
such that even in lobbies of Cinemas there is a Reading Room 
to keep the visitors occupied in the intervals of performances, 
and the number of literates has come up to 90 per cent in 
recent times because the Soviet Libraries were an active 
social and educational force. 

In England the Public Library Act was passed in 1850 
and from that lime onward the state has undertaken the 
maintenance and control of libraries. By 1927 with the 
benefactions of Andrew Carnegie the whole country was 
covered with a network of county libraries, the next stage 
being the establishment of Regional System of Co-operation 
and National Central Library. Sir Frederick George Ken- 
yon, Director, British Museum, in his Message to Indian 
Library Association states “You in India can profit by our 
experience. It may take generations to form a library sys- 
tem to cover this vast country. The lesson of Librarians is 
mutual help and common service to entire nation and man- 
kind.” 

When compared to this state of affairs elsewhere the 
Library movement may be said to be still in its infancy in 
our country. Judged by the literacy test in the last decade 
which is only 8 per cent for the whole of India (though a few 
states fare better) the gulf separating the educated and the 
uneducated is so enormously wide and no society or nation 
can be said to be civilized or enlightened under such condi- 
tions. 

The Indian peasant is steeped in ignorance, superstition 
and bigotry in addition to his proverbial poverty. A com- 
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pulsory (not optional as it is now) system of primary edu- 
cation can surely eradicate the evil but without the aid of 
libraries, even this will be useless. The Government 
Reports of Education Departments have often deplored the 
lapses into illiteracy in the stages of primary education. The 
dictum of Loe Strachey (Editor of the Spectator) — “To 
educate people and not to provide them with tools to work 
with (books) is obviously an absurdity, if not a crime” still 
holds good. The only solution and immediate need of the 
hour is the establishment of village libraries whereby the 
wastage of money on primary education could be avoided 
and full benefits be reaped by the villager. The economic, 
cultural and political advancement of our country is closely 
connected with the education of the masses and libraries 
play the most important part in this nation-building activity. 
It is for the State to maintain and build up as many libraries 
as possible or to initiate legislation to enable local authori- 
ties to raise funds by taxation. 

Let us examine if this movement is entirely foreign or 
if there are traces of libraries in our country in ancient days. 
Long ago our venerable sage and lawgiver Manu declared 
that to carry knowledge to the doors of the poor was the 
greatest act of charity a nation could be capable of doing 
and knowledge was imparted in very ancient times by word 
of mouth before the days of printing. 

Literature and learning wore the sole monopoly of the 
priestly classes who carried the whole of the Vedas in their 
memories and were thus Ambulatory Librarians. Even to 
this day we find traces of them in the Dwivedi and Trivedis 
of Gujarat. The secular literature was spread by the bards 
who were entertained at royal courts and sang the exploits 
of warriors. It was from the amalgamation of these epics 
we get the Mahabharata. 
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From the accounts of the Chinese pilgrims Fa-hien, 
Hiuen Tsiang and I-tsing of ihe 5th and 7th centuries we get 
some description of libraries in the Universities of Nalanda, 
Taxila and Pataliputra. The Nalanda University had a 
library in a nine storied building with 300 apartments. 

In the Inscriptions cf Nagai published in 1928 (Hydera- 
bad Archaeological Series No. 8 pages 7 and 40) under the 
Chalukyan king of the 11th century we find “Equipment of 
a Library (Sarasvati bhandara) with Librarians who were 
called Sarasvati bhandarikas.” There were six of them who 
with six other teachers were teaching a body of 252 students. 
King Bhoja is said to have had a big library. 

Under the Mohammadan rule we find emperors taking 
interest in Hindu books and Kalilah Damnah was translated 
into Persian as Anwar-i Suheili. Jalaluddin, founder of the 
Khilji dynasty, appointed the reputed poet and scholar Amir 
Khusru as his Imperial Librarian and raised him to the 
status of a peer. In the Bahmini dynasty there was a big 
library at Ahmednagar. Mohammad Gawan who lived in 
the 15th century was the Andrew Carnegie of those days. 
He was a minister and poet who built a number of libraries. 
At Bijapur there was a library under the Adil Shahi kings. 

Fergusson an English architect who visited the place 
in the 19th century concluded from the ruins that it must 
have been a fine library. 

Among the Moghul kings Great Akbar was an enthusi- 
astic bibliophile, who acquired the library of his minister 
Faizi and also the Library of the Gujarati king whom he 
conquered. It was in his reign we have the practice of 
illuminating books with pictures and much attention was 
paid to sumptuous bindings. The recent work of historic 
importance throwing light on miniature painting and book 
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decorations of the ancient Persians is that publication of the 
Oxford University Press under the editorship of Pope (Sur- 
vey of Persian Art, Volume III). Humayun also was a 
lover of books. There seems to have been some system of 
classification also. Books were divided into three eroups 
(1) Poetry Medicine, Astrology and Music, (2) Philology, 
Philosophy, Sufism, Astionomy and Geometry, (3) Com- 
mentaries, traditions, theology and Law. It is too much to 
exoect that the equipment, methods and ideals of modern 
Library service were prevalent in our country long ago 

Coming to recent times in the pioneer State of Baroda 
there are over 1.100 Village Libraries for a total of 3000 
villages in the State and the svstem of State grant is as 
follows. In District towns the Government gives a grant 
of Rs. 700 provided the people l-aise Rs. 700 and local hoards 
contribute an equal sum of Rs. 700. In the case of less im- 
portant towns the amount is Rs. 300 and for villages 100 
with eciual contributions from the people and local boards. 
Similar rules apply for buildings also (Rs. 3000). On mar- 
riage occasions a small fee is collected for libraries. The 
travelling libiraries are maintained solelv by Government. 
With its network of village and town libraries. Baroda is 
the most advanced state in our country and serves over 82 
per cent of the state population. 

Another American A. D. Dickson reorganized the Libra- 
ries of the Punjab in 1915 and started training classes. In 
1929 there was a Librarians’ Club in Lahore which ultimate- 
ly developed into the Punjab Library Association and 
Modern Librarian is the leading journal in the field now. 
In 1932 the Indian Library Association was formed which 
has held four conferences. The compilation of a Union 
Catalogue of Scientific Periodicals, a Scheme for inter-loan 
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of books, expansion of Dewey System to suit Indian subjects 
are some subjects on which it is at work. It has also taken 
up the establishment of provincial copyright libraries in the 
provinces. 

Much useful work has also been done by the Library 
Associations of the Provinces of Madras, Bombay, Bengal 
Bihar and United Provinces. The Andhra Desa Library 
Association has been organizing libraries amongst the 
Andhras north of Madras. The All Kerala Library Associa- 
tion is doing much in the States of Travancore and Cochin. 

The Governments of the Punjab, Bombay, Bihar, United 
Provinces and Madras are doing some efforts for establishing 
libraries in rural parts; but still much remains to be done 
and there is enough scope for private philanthropy to under- 
take this work of national reconstruction. 



THE CAETESIAN ‘COGITO’ 


“ A Critical Evolution” 

By 

P. S. Naidu, M.A., 

Mind-matter dualism, it has been argued, is the 
hidden rock on which many systems 01 European tnought 
have been wrecked, it iias raised so many msoluble pro- 
blems that one iooks aghast at tne deaci wail to which one 
is led up n its implications are uncritically accepted. 
Courageous attempts have been made to break through this 
wail oy denying the one or the other element in the 
duaiistic partnersmp, or uy reducing one to the status of a 
mere function or even an appearance oi the other. But 
these attempts have been sorry ranures. what is ejected 
out of tne Iron! creeps in oy tne back door, r’rom Plato 
down to Bergson auansm nas persisted in some form or otner. 
Mind and Maher; tnought ana extension; substance and 
attribute ; reality and appearance ; phenomenon and 
noumenon; — these are a iew oi me many zorms whicn the 
dualism has assumed. Ui tnc^ mind-matter dualism is the 
most refractory type. Vv e do not propose to tackle this pro- 
blem in this very short paper, Dut shall attempt to deal with 
something which is much simpler, out at the same time very 
important for a general understanding of the problem in its 
proper perspective. We shall deal with the metaphysical 
origins of this problem in Cartesian philosophy. 

Dualism of mind and matter has been a most 
unwelcome legacy to the long line of European thinkers. It 
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haunted the minds of philosophers and psychologists, and 
produced bizarre hallucinations and strange delusions. Its 
remote origins are, no doubt, lost in the dim past of ancient 
Greek speculations, but its immediate ancestry may be 
readily traced to the ‘father of modern philosophy’. Renes 
Descartes it was who gave it philosophic standing, and since 
his time it has been a thorn in the side of the philosopher. 

There are critical thinkers who believe that it is not the 
method of doubt, not the ‘cogito ergo sum’, but the dualism 
of mind and matter that is the foundation for Cartesian 
philosophy. It is a datum, and not a deduction, say they. 
The steps in the proof, though styled deductive, by which 
Descartes passes from the self to the external world on the 
one hand, and to God on the other, are so many immediate 
intuitive apprehensions, and not syllogistic deductions. 
Each step in the demonstration, Descartes himself holds, 
shares the compelling character of the ‘cogito’. We are pre- 
pared to admit this, but we are forced to agree with the critic 
who says that unless a dualism is postulated as a pre-condi- 
tion of the demonstration, the conclusion cannot be obtained. 
Descartes contends that the ‘cogito’ is an axiom in the 
strictest mathematical sense. Even so, all that the Cartesian 
deducation can establish is that there is a material world and 
that our knowledge of it is not deceptive. How that know- 
ledge is possible at all is not made clear. 

The whole difficulty arises out of a subtle unanalysed 
fallacy in the ‘cogito’ itself. When Descartes argued, “I 
think ; therefore, I am, ” he created an unbridgable gulf be- 
tween the subject who thinks and the object of his thought. 
Thereafter a reconciliation between subject and object could 
be attempted only through some such highly mechanical 
and artificial device as the ‘Deus ex machina ’ of Occasiona- 
lism. 
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The situation became so distressing that Spinoza had 
to adopt very desperate measures to rescue the foundations 
of metaphysics. As an alternative to occasionalism 
Spinoza chose the device o£ raising the methodological 
principle of universal Cartesian doubt to the status of a 
meta-physical principle. He stated it in the form so well 
known to us, ‘All determination is negation.’ But in doing 
so he emptied his central metaphysical concept of all con- 
tent. It is true tnat dualism ot tue Cartesian type is elimi- 
nated here, but the conception of the absolute which 
Spinoza arrived at by thinking away all its determinations 
is so significantly empty of any content that a learned 
philosopher remarked tnat it is ‘the empty idea of being, 
which idea is indistinguishable from the idea of empty 
being/ If, therefore, we exclude irom the absolute com- 
pletely the positive element wmch the relations of the 
finite supply, we must nnd ourseives confronted by an un- 
knowable absolute — an absolute which because it leaves 
the finite unexplained is puiiosopmcaily useless, and which 
because it excludes the finite irom itself is faced by it as an 
other, and so ceases to ce aosoiute. This is the finai con- 
clusion if we accept the rigorous exclusion of determination 
championed by Spinoza and others in the same line of 
philosophic thought. 

But, even so has Spinoza succeeded in maintaining con- 
sistently the position reached by systematic deduction from 
his metaphysical principle ! Alongside his empty absolute he 
postualtes God’ with innumerable auspicious qualities. The 
dualism which Spinoza sought to overcome by reducing 
thought and extension to the subordinate status of attributes 
of the absolute now reappears in another form. And this 
persistent dualism may in the last resort be traced to the 
Cartesian ‘Cogito’. 
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How are we to break through this dualism? Leibnitz, 
the third in the line of European rationalistic succession, 
attempted to resolve the difficulty by taking up relation into 
substance itself, and by attempting to reconcile the idea of 
substance as a continum with that of substance as com- 
posed of discrete elements. We have seen already that 
Descartes created a gulf between subject and object, and 
then struggled to bridge it by interaction] sm. The cartesian 
system is predominantly logical, and so efficient causation 
has no place in it. Yet efficient causation is introduced by 
Descartes and made to function in an illogical manner. In 
Spinoza efficient causation has no place at all. Has not 
Spinoza definitely thrown out inte acdonism, and chosen 
logical ground and consequence instead of cause and effect _ 
as his guiding principles? But this discarded element 
suddenly makes its appearance in the Spinozistic doctrine 
of modes. Leibnitz shrewdly noticing these defects in his 
predecessor’s systems, proposed to take up efficient causa- 
tion into his principle of sufficient reason. But in the 
Monadology of Leibnitz the principle of contradiction plays 
an important part. And Leibnitz is unable to bring this 
principle into harmony with efficient causation. And finally 
we are landed in the grand Leibnitzian doctrine of ‘Pre- 
established Harmony’. Moreover the Leibnitzian denial of 
the reality of space is in response to the demand made by 
the very definition of the Monad itself. The philosophical 
quagmire into which our thinker lands himself may be traced 
to his incapacity to resolve the two principles of contradic- 
tion and efficient reason in a higher synthesis. If he had 
treated these as merely two aspects of self-consciousness he 
would have had no difficulty at all in his metaphysics. 

And that takes us back to the beginning of our story. 
The blame for all the ills that European rationalism is heir 
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to may be laid at the door of Descartes. The Cartesian 
Cogito, and the assumption that the rationality of the 
universe may be deduced from this principle are the 
sources of all these difficulties. It was open to Descartes 
to have made the right start by taking the rationality of 
the universe or the veracity of God as the indispensable 
first principle or the unquestioned datum. Then the scio, 
and not the cogito would have been the ruling doctrine in 
Cartesianism. And in the scio Descartes would have 
found such a vital union betwen subject and object 
as would have made the dualistic position absolutely impossi- 
ble. The cogito necessarily resolves into a subject who 
perceives his own ideas which may or may not be true repre- 
sentations of the reality outside, whereas in the scio we have 
a subject who knows objects. Representationism could 
have been completely avoided by making the fact of know- 
ledge instead of the fact of thinking the central point in the 
datum. 

The cogito with interactionism as its prop challenges 
parallelism and brings this into prominence, and finally 
evolves into pre-established harmony. Throughout the 
course of this evolution the principle of efficient causation 
championed by science is making its appearance at critical 
points in a most inconvenient manner. All these unrecon- 
ciled and irreconcilable logical and psychological principles 
may be resolved in a higher synthesis if we make T know' 
instead of ‘I think’ the starting point for a rationalistic 
philosophy. 



ORIGIN OF BURMESE COMPETITION IN MADRAS 
RICE MARKET 

By 

B. Natarajan, M.A., 

Lecturer in Economics, University of Madras. 

For a long time the city of Madras and the coastal 
districts to the north do not appear to have been self-suffi- 
cient in the matter of food supply. An English writer of 
the 18th century refers to its dependence on foreign supplies 
of food grains and the consequent vulnerability to an econo- 
mic blockade: 

“Madras, with most other places on the Coast of 
Corromondel (which is in general barren and does not 
produce grain enough for the subsistence of its inhabi- 
tants) is obliged to be yearly supplied from the more 
fertile coasts of Orissa and Bengal, with vast quantities 
of rice, which is the chief food of the most of the people 
in the East Indies; so that an Enemy that is superior at 
sea, may easily distress them very much, by taking the 
vessels laden with rice coming from the Northward.” 1 

Among the records of the East India Company we find 
statistics of the import of “rice, wheat and all other grain 
and pulse” from 1796-97 to 1828-29. These statistics pre- 
pared by the elder Mill, m his capacity as the Examiner of 

1. A Narrative of the transactions of British Squadrons 
in the East Indies during the late war : By an Officer who served 
in those Squadrons (1751), p. 30. 
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India Correspondence, does not give the import figures for 
rice separately, but it is certain that the bulk of it consisted 
of rice. The following figures give the periodical averages 
of import in quantity and value of grains from “the several 
ports of Bengal to the several ports and places on the Coro- 
mandel coast” from 1796-97 to 1828-29. 2 


Years 

Period 

Years 

Average No. 
of Bags 

Average No. 
of Maunds 

Average 

Value 





Rs. 

1796-7 to 1800-1 

5 

3,56,189 

7,12,378 

6,93,047 

1801-2 to 1805-6 

5 

5,55,495 

11,10,990 

11,12,813 

1806-7 to 1810-11 

5 

6,24,916 

12,49,812 

13,29,812 

1811-12 to 1815-16 

5 

3,55,124 

7,10,247 

7,12,208 

1816-17 to 1820-21 

5 

97,732 

1,95,464 

1,95,464 

1821-22 to 1825-26 

5 

2,87,794 

5,94,364 

8,63,735 

1826-27 to 1828-29 

3 

39,364 

78,306 

1,24,523 


A closer study of the statistics shows that these imports 
came to meet a real want since they had been the heaviest 
in years when the Presidency or parts of it were experiencing 
a drought or famine, as in 1806-7 and 1807-8, in 1812-13 
and 1813-14 and in 1823-24 to 1825-26. The imports were 
confined to the city of Madras (and its vicinities including 
Chingleput and North Arcot Districts) and to the northern 
districts such as Godavary, Kistna, Vizagapatam and Gan- 
jam. In the south, Tanjore was acting as a great granary and 
was even exporting to Ceylon. On the West Coast, Canara 

2. Compiled from the Report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, 1832, Appendix No. 109. 
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was exporting rice to Arabia and Bombay. 3 The Ceded 
Districts received their supplies mainly from Mysore. The 
mai'kets of Tanjore and Canara would have met the internal 
demands had there been an adequate development of in- 
land communications. However, up to about 1825 rice im- 
ports from Bengal were regular. “ A large fleet of dhonies 
regularly plied between the Coromandel Coast and Bengal 
conveying salt to Calcutta and returning with cargo of 
grain. Their chief resort was the port of Coringa from 
which place grain could be distributed not only throughout 
the Northern Circars but also through Hyderabad. 4 

In the twenties, a new source of supply for rice sprang 
up from Burma, which ultimately displaced Bengal as an ex- 
porter. It subsequently assumed such proportions during 
the economic depression that prevailed in the Madras Presi- 
dency during the years 1825-54 5 that an analogy as to its 
effects can be found only in the Burmese imports of rice in 
the recent depression. History repeats itself. 

The development of rice trade in Burma reads like a 
romance. In 1826 the provinces of Arakan and Tenasserim 
were annexed by the British. At that time they were so 
thinly populated and undeveloped that it was seriously con- 

3. Evidence of Mr. Hodgson to the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, dated May 1830. 

4. Henry St. G. Tucker : Memorials of India Government, 
p. 461. 

The important part played by the port of Coringa (near 
Cocanada) m the commercial intercourse with Burma is seen from 
the fact that even to-day Telugu labourers from whichever part 
they come are called Corangees by the Burmese, 

5. Thomas and Natarajan : Economic Depression in the 
Madras Presidency (1825-54), ( Economic History Review , Vol. 
VII No. 1.) 
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templated whether they should not be restored to the Burman 
king. But in the subsequent thirty years the two provinces 
witnessed unparalleled economic development under the 
aegis of British rule. 6 Vast tracts of virgin soil were brought 
under the plough and sown with paddy. The total increase 
in the cultivated area in Arakan alone between 1826 and 
1855 was 250 per cent. 

STATISTICS SHOWING THE GROWTH OF PADDY CULTI- 
VATION AND LAND REVENUE IN ARAKAN (1826-55) 


Year 

Area of assessed 
cultivation 
(Acres) 

Land Revenue 

Rs. 

1826 

66,227 

2,32,250 

1835 

133,952 

5,28,320 

1845 

233,769 

6,84.550 

1855 

353,885 

12,77,290 


A similar development took place in Tenasserim also, 
where the land revenue from cultivated area rose from 
Rs. 26,760 in 1825-26 to Rs. 8,33,000 in 1855-56. In 1843 
the acreage under cultivation was 1,00,657. In 1855-56 it 
rose to 1,81,681. Meanwhile population also grew but not 
at a pace to substantiate the truth of the Malthusian law. 
While the density per square mile increased from 55 
and 2-5 in 1826 to 20 and 7 in 1855 in Arakan and Tenas- 
serim respectively, the area under cultivation increased at a 
faster pace in the newly developing country. 


* 6 : , Co !; A _ Fytche> Chief Commissioner, British Burma and 

Agent to the Governor-General : Memorandum on the compara- 
tve progress of the Provinces now forming British Burma under 
British and Native Rule, 23 — 8 1867. 
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An increase in the two iactors of production, land and 
labour, under British political organisation resulted in in- 
tense exploitation of resources. Till then these provinces 
had few ports oi importance and the number of vessels which 
called at those ports were few and far between; now they saw 
the rise of Akyab in Arakan and Moulmein in Tenasserim. 
The former reached a population of 20,000 during the period 
and the latter from a fishing village became a port of 60,000 
inhabitants. In 1855 the value of trade of Arakan amounted 
to Rs. 187,69,980 and that of Tenasserim to Rs. 83,63,050. 
The increased production of rice found an outlet in the 
markets of Madras and northwards. 

A number of factors helped to give a fillip to the Bur- 
mese export trade m gram, f irstly, me landholders in Bri- 
tish Burma had numerous advantages over those in Madras. 
The swamps of Arakan required but little manual labour to 
ensure abundant crops. The land tax was no more than a 
fourth of what it was m most parts of the Presidency. 7 Waste 
lands were granted on very favourable terms. Lands were 
divided into 5 classes according to fertility and were given 
rent-free for periods varying from 4 to 34 years. After that 
assessments starting with a minimum of 6d. per acre 
were levied and they increased at a progressive rate within 
a period ranging from 8 to 64 years as the case might be, 
until the maximum of Is. 6d. per acre was reached. Even 
at that stage one-fourth of the holdings was permanently 
held free of assessment. 8 

Secondly, the prices that ruled in the markets of the 
Madras Presidency were higher than those obtainable in the 

7. Madras Public Works Commission Report (1852), p. 129. 

8. Nassau Lees : Land and Labour of India (1861) . 

40 
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home market; and the higher the price in the Indian market 
due to scarcity or famine, the greater the incentive to export 
from Arakan. Thus, for instance, m 1846 rice was selling 
at Arakan at 1 rupee per maund while in Madras it fetched 
1 pagoda per maund; in other words it was 2 V 2 times as 
great. 9 

Thirdly, the freight charges from Arakan to Madras 
were not considerable. Paddy freight took the position of 
a ballast to vessels which returned to Madras to take salt 
to Calcutta. Freight facility was even a greater advan- 
tage in those days when inland communications were un- 
developed. 

Fourthly, grain from Arakan was a commodity on die 
free list, except in tne port 01 iviaorao, where it was suojoct 
to a duty of a per cent, ‘me nome grown produce, on me 
other hand, was subject to a duty of 3 per cent 
ad valorem, on ail inter-porcai snipments as well as 
on internal transit 01 gram ±rom one place to another. 10 inis 
was an important factor m keeping supplies from Tanjore 
and the soutnern districts oft the markets northward 
of Madras. The "protection 01 distance'' that domestic pro- 
duction would otherwise have enjoyed was thus denied to 
them. 

Finally, the frequent famines to which the country was 
subject in those times disposed the Government to en- 
courage this import trade, inspite of the fact that tiiey were 
fast wedded to laissez J cure. In 1824 when famine threat- 
ened the Presidency, Sn’ Thomas Munro, the then Governor, 

9. Friend 0 / India, 8 — 1 — 1846. 

10. CIV Regulation II of 1812 ; Sections 4 and 17, clauses 8 
and 13. 
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threw the official laissez faire policy to the winds and said 
that Siato interference was permissible v/hen “the lives of a 
noni-.la^’on arc at stake.” 11 He therefore recommended 
r i-> t 1 - r pr : cc of raft taken to Bengal on condition 

that t^e controllers of the carrying trade agreed to return 
with a cargo of rice . 12 This was in effect a bounty to the 
Arakan trade. Next year, finding this inadequate, he 
granted a direct bounty of Rs 30 per garce of rice imported, 
wh ; ch according to his estimate involved the Government an 
expenditure of 3 to 4 7 k loVhs of rupees nor annum. 13 This was 
a temporary measure but V no doubt introduced the thin 
end of Burm e r e *'onp f titjon WVn these nreferences were 
repeated in 133?, as the coming famine Nandana year 
(1 C? 33') cast ii° shadows be e o’*e. 14 they opened the flood-gates 
of foreign competition. 

The Arakan imports which thus came to succour stayed 
to compete w?fh lnrpl production. Although the cheap im- 
port was not a cause of the depression, it was one of those 
factors tha* ken+ the prices low and held up economic re- 
covery undulv. In 1843 the Col 7 set or of Rajahmundry 
drew the attention of the Board of Revenue 15 to this disturb- 
ing elemert and the Board, convinced that it was an import- 
ant factor deserving their consideration, 16 addressed the Dis- 

11. Minutes of Sir Thomas Munro. 23 — 1 — 1824. Also, vide 
R Nntrrajan : Economic Doc+rmes of Sir Thomas Munro, Father 
Car +,T Commemoration Volume, 

12. Ibid. 

13. Ibid 

14. From the Government of Madras to the Board of Revenue, 
In Consultations, 17 — 12 — 1832. 

15 Settlement Report of Rajahmundry District for Fasli, 1252- 
53. 

16. Proceedings of the Board of R««nue, 3 — 4 — 1844. 
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trict Collectors of Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Masulipatam and 
the Collector of Sea Customs at Madras to make detailed 
enquiries into the subject. In 1844, Sir Henry Montgomery, 
who was appointed to enquire into the causes of econo- 
mic depression in the Northen circa rs, wrote in his report: 
“The present price of paddy will not be exceeded so long as 
the unrestrained import of Arakan grain is permitted, for 
no sooner does the price of home produce begin to rise to a 
standard remunerating the landholders than the market is 
flushed with this foreign rice and home-grown grain is a 
drug. The evil to this is annually increasing and demands 
speedy correction by the imposition of suitable restrictions 
to this importation.” 17 During the 10 years between 1833-34 
and 1843-44, the total value of paddy and rice imported into 
Madras Presidency from Arakan was Rs. 1,08,14,248 of 
which Rs. 62,43,540 was the share of the six ports north of 
Madras, and Rs. 45,70,708 the share of Madras. 18 

The Arakan trade in rice just at this time received a 
fillip from another source. The Supreme Government at 
Calcutta passed the Act VI of 1844 with the object of abolish- 
ing the sayer or the transit duties that were hampering in- 
ternal trade and of bringing the customs tariff at Madras in 
a line with the other ports of India. 19 But this measure far 
from removing the inter-portal duty within Madras Presi- 
dency had the effect of raising it so as to conform to the All- 
India customs tariff; and therefore still kept off grain from 
districts like Tanjore and Canara which could come mainly 
by sea, as inland communication was in a parlous condition. 
This inter-portal duty imposed by the new Act was not 


17. Montgomery Report, (Mss) 28 — 5 — 1844. 

18. Madras Government consultations, 16 — 2 — 1846. 

19. Notification of the Government of Tr>H i a , 16 — 3 — 1844. 
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only inequitable, being a uniform rate on rice and paddy, 
it also amounted to 10 to 15 per cent ad valorem on rice 
and 20 to 30 per cent on paddy and acted as “a tax heavy 
enough for protection ” to the foreign interests. 20 Further, 
although the said act authorised the levy of a higher duty 
on foreign goods or goods brought in foreign bottoms, 21 
its provisions were inapplicable to imports from Arakan 
as Arakan was then under Bengal Government and there- 
fore was a British province and “not strictly foreign.” 

The question of giving the home-grown grain some 
protection with a view to relieve the distress of the peasants 
thus received an added force. But the Government was 
against it. 22 They held chat prices in the home market 
were not materially influenced by imports, “as foreign grain 
to any extent has been imported hitherto only when prices 
were high.” 23 Further, they believed that the inferior 
quality of Arakan rice as an article of food would always 
act as a limitation on its consumption on a large scale. The 
most weighty consideration, however, was that such a res- 
triction by cutting off the supplies of an essential article of 
food in times of famine, would, they feared, aggravate its 
horrors. Although more than one Collector suggested that 
at such times the prohibitive duties might be relaxed, 24 the 
Government preferred to watch the working of the Act VI of 

20. From the Collector of Ganjam to the Board of Revenue, 
21—8—1845. 

21. Sections 16 and 17. 

22. Madras Government Consultations, 2 — 2 — 1846. 

23. Madras Government Consultations, 16 — 2 — 1846. 

24. From the Collector of Rajahmundry to the Board of Rev- 
enue, 11 — 12 — 1845. In Consultations 26 — 12 — 1845 ; from the 
Collector of Vizagapatam to the Board of Revenue, 29 — 11 — 1845, 
In Consultation, 8 — 12 — 1845. 
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1844 for one or two years more. In 1848, the continued 
downward trend of agricultural prices at home convinced 
them of the necessity to take some action inspite ol all 
doctrinaire opposition to Protection. Hence the Act VII 
of 1848 was passed, which made the imports of grain from 
Arakan liable to a protect tve duty.* But this did not have 
the intended effect, on account of evasions. Vessels taking 
salt to Chittagong after unloading at that port obtained port 
clearances in anticipation cf goods to be shipped at some of 
the adjoining ports and ihen with great facility ran into 
any one of the ports of Arakan and took a complement cf 
rice cargo. With the document for port clearance obtained 
at Chittagong they entered the Madras port free of duty. 23 
Thus on account of irregularities at the Customs Office at 
Chittagong, Arakan rice evaded the duty imposed by the 
Act of 1848 and flooded the Madras market “greatly to the 
prejudice of the Madras grower.” 26 The Madras Govern- 
ment addressed the Government of Bengal on the subject, 
requesting the latter to correct the irregularities. But the 
Act itself did not remain cn the Statute book for long. In 
1858-59, the preferences and discriminations based on the 
old colonial system were done away with and the whole 
tariff underwent complete revision. The necessities of the 
Mutiny again raised the tariff wall, but all these measures 
were of little avail when Burma was annexed to the Indian 
Empire. Although subsequent growth of population and 
development of communications and irrigation works im- 
proved the lot of the Madias ryot, the price for his produce 

25. From the Board of Revenue to the Government of Mad- 
ras, 20 — 4 — 1851. 

26. From the Board of Revenue to the Government of Madras, 
5— —5— 1851. 
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was determined by the prices prevailing in Burma . 27 The 
export duty on rice levied in later days undoubtedly had 
the effect of worsening the position of Madras in relation to 
Burma. The free import of Burmese rice in Madras had dis- 
astrous effects during the recent depression. But the pheno- 
menon is a century old. 


27. P. J. Thomas : Recent Trends in the Price of Rice in 
Madras (Paper to the Indian Rice Committee) . 



THE ROLE OF A UNIVERSITY 


By 

A. S. Panchapakesa Ayyar, M.A., I.C.S., 
Bar-at-LAw, F.R.S.L., 

District Judge , North Arcot. 

A university differs from a high school, secondary 
school, elementary school, guild school, and other such insti- 
tutions engaged in the same mission of education, in that it 
caters, or ought to cater, to the cream of a nation’s intelli- 
gentsia, including therein of course, the leaders in every 
form of art, and not merely people who think. Naturally, 
five striking things will be found in it. 

The first will be the nature of its alumni. These will 
be carefully selected in an ideal university, only those fit to 
profit by university education being taken, and all those fit 
to profit being somehow gathered together. In the univer- 
sity of Nalanda, for instance, there was a preliminary test 
of ability, corresponding to the responsions in Oxford, in 
which it has been left on record, by Yuan Chwang, that 70 
or 80 per cent would fail. There will, of course, be no out- 
cry regarding the ‘slaughter of the innocents,’ as, in a well- 
constituted society, all will agree that those innocent of 
knowledge should be refused admission, at the outset, instead 
of being admitted and slaughtered, after a good deal of waste 
of time, money and energy. Since the idea will 
be to collect the very best talents in the nation, even those 
who cannot afford to pay, but are eminently suitable for 
university education, will be sent up by local committees 
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to undergo the kind of education, whether in arts or in 
science or in fine arts or applied science, they are suited for. 
In an ancient Indian University, the problem was simple, as 
every student, rich or poor, had to beg for his food, as the 
daily routine. It is obvious that no modern country can 
afford to allow its geniuses and men of talents to run to 
waste. Of course, everybody will have a right to be admit- 
ted to a school and there should even be compulsory educa- 
tion up to the school final standard, for both boys and girls in 
a combined literary and vocational fashion. Universities 
alone will cater only to select and suitable persons. 

The second distinguishing feature will he in the asking 
and anwenng of profound questions. Here, too, Yuan 
Chwang remarks that, in itaianua, they engaged in discus- 
sions from morning till night, the old and the young mutu- 
ally helping one another, and tutors unable to answer ques- 
tions being obliged to hide themselves, for shame. Natu- 
rally, the conscript classes, common in some Indian Univer- 
sities, wili disappear, and upamshadic classes, of free dis- 
cussions between tutors and pupils, will take their place. 
It follows that a professor cannot have a herd of students, 
and that the maximum he would be allowed to attend to 
would be only 10 co 12, so that individual attention and 
personal discussion woula be easy. 

Thirdly, teachers and students will live together in the 
hostels, and have a kind ox family relationship, as in ancient 
India, students attending on the teacher and he on them, 
mutual nursing in time of sickness being one of the inci- 
dents. Thus, they will grow to understand and love one 
another, and the relationship will cease to be one of 
routine, as is too often the case now. Perfect equality and 
a love of freedom and independence will be the hallmark 

of students and professors alike. Of course, several hygie* 
41 
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nic, moral and religious precepts would also be thus taught, 
besides good manners, ana the ancient Indian ideal of get- 
ting three-fourths of one’s education (viz., one-fourth from 
the teacher, one-fourth from the fellow students, and one- 
fourth from oneself, the remaining one-fourth having al- 
ready been supposed to have been given by the parents at 
home) will be realised. 

Fourthly, there will be a periodical and careful weed- 
ing out of the unfits and mishts among the students, admit- 
ted by error, and of the unfits and misfits among the profes- 
sors, appointed by error. As Kautiiya remarks, a student 
or teacher without the requisite equipment or discipline is 
no good. Discipline is ot two kinds, artificial and natural, 
and the study of arts or sciences can bring maximum profit 
only to those who are possessed ox such mental faculties 
as obedience, hearing, grasping, retentive memory, discri- 
mination, interence, and deliberation. A pupil not posses- 
ing such faculties will not only not profit by university 
education, but will also diminish the profit derived by the 
rest, like one rotten tooth or truit spoiling the healthy teeth 
or fruits. As Kautiiya remarks again, natural discipline 
alone will count vitally, artificial discipline, that is, disci- 
pline by punishment, sufficing only to correct acquired 
errors, something like imported cases of plague being cura- 
ble by superficial methods, like fumigation, exposure to 
sun, etc., endemic cases r.ot being curable in those ways. 
Just as unfit students should be periodically weeded out, by 
notices to quit, which would be no disqualification whatever, 
by itself, for civic or other employment, professors and lec- 
turers who are found, in practice, to be useless for teaching, 
should also be given notices to quit, from time to time, un- 
less they are found fit for research work, in which case, they 
should be put on that work. Even the best of truths come 
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to nought, when taught by incompetent teachers, just as the 
best of seeds will come to nought if sown at the wrong sea- 
son by a person ignorant of cultivation. 

The fifth feature is that a university education aims not 
so much at making a man capable of earning a liv ing , 
which very necessary job will be taken on by the high 
schools, but at producing first-rate scholars and men and 
women of culture devoid of prejudice of caste, class, colour, 
creed or country; people who welcome knowledge from 
whatever quarter it is got; who have no false values either 
regarding themselves or about things around them; and who 
are valuable members of society and servants of humanity, 
ready to place their knowledge, experience, reason, wealth 
. ..Ircngth at the disposal of their fellow-beings, and to 

help the poor, the ignorant, the oppressed, the wicked, the 
degraded and' the depressed, to get out of their miserable 
state, and thus leave the world a shade better than they 
found it. They would not swear either by matter or by 
spirit, and would be so harmoniously developed in body, 
mind and soul, that, while regarding this life as a field of 
action and sacrifice, they will not accept either the extreme 
view of one school that life in this world is a myth, and, so, 
we need not make any effort to improve it, or the extreme 
view of another school that death is the end of everything 
and that we should concentrate merely on eating, drinking 
and making merry or other selfish activity as long as we 
live. 

If we survey the Universities of India to-day from this 
point of view, we may be disposed to cry out with Bernier: 
“Is it possible to establish in India model academies and col- 
leges properly endowed? Where shall we seek for founders, 
or, should they be found, where are the scholars? Where 
are the benefices, employments, offices of trust and dignity 
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that require ability and science, and are calculated to ex- 
cite the impulses and hopes of young students, which are 
likely to be given to the products of these academies and 
colleges?” In a nation like ours, overrun with a cry for 
communal representation in every benefice, employment, 
office of trust and dignity requiring ability and science, 
where the best, even though absolutely free from communal 
prejudice, caste superiority complex, racial arrogance etc, 
are forced to await their communal turn, and allowed to 
rust till then, it is obvious that the last difficulty mention- 
ed by Bernier is a colossal, and almost insuperable, one, 
Alas, for knowledge, as Kama exclaims in Kama Bliara of 
Bhasa, mere lapse of time is enough to make it not only use- 
less, but out of date and pernicious, and while the best man, 
classified communally m suite of himself, is waiting for his 
turn, he may not remain the best when his turn comes, and 
may, indeed, be among the worst by then. 

At present, in many universities all over the world 
more attention is paid to the material side, and less to the 
spiritual side. Most research is for destructive purposes, 
like the discovery of deadly weapons against present and 
future enemies, than for constructive purposes. And nation- 
al or racial arrogance is tacitly encouraged, even books on 
history and science being vitiated by this virulent germ. Nor 
is the education imparted by the professors of our modern 
universities always cf the broadest variety or imbued with 
a desire to expound Truth in its thousand facets. Indeed, 
sometimes, it reminds one of the education imparted by 
Aurangazeb’s old tutor. 

The emperor Aurangazeb had an old tutor, Mulla Shah. 
Hearing that his pupil had become the emperor, the old 
Mulla rushed to see him, expecting huge rewards and 
appointments. Aurangazeb refused to see him for 3 months. 
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Finally, he was so pestered by the Mulla that he saw him, 
but only to tell him the following home truths: — “Pray, what 
is your pleasure with me, Mullaji? Do you pretend that I 
ought to exalt you to the first honours of the State? Let us 
examine your title to any mark of distinction. I do not deny 
that you would possess such title if you had filled my young 
mind with suitable instruction. Show me a well-educated 
youth, and I will say that it is doubtful who has the stronger 
claim to his gratitude, his father or his teacher. But, what 
was the knowledge that I derived under your tuition? You 
taught me that the whole of Franld stan f Europe) was no 
more than some inconsiderable island of which the most 
powerful monarch was formerly the King of Portugal, then 
he of Holland and, afterwards, the king of England. With 
regard to the other sovereigns of Frankistan, such as the 
king of France and him of Andalusia, you told me that they 
resembled our petty rajahs, and that the potentates of 
Hindustan eclipsed the glory of all other kings, that they 
alone were Humayuns, Akbars. Jehangirs. or Shah Jahans. 
the happy, the great, the conquerors of the world and the 
Kings of Ihe world,* and that Persia. Uzbek, Kashgar, Tar- 
tary. Cathay, Pegu, Siam and China trembled at the names 
of the kings of the Indies Admirable Geographer! Deep- 
ly-read historian! Was it not incumbent upon my precep- 
tor to make me acquainted with the distinguishing features 
of every nation on earth, its resources and strength, its mode 
of warfare, its manners, religion, form of government and 
wherein its interests principally consist, and, by a regu- 
lar course of historical reading, to render me familiar with 
the origin of states, their progress and decline, the events, 
incidents or wars owing to which such great changes and 

* These are the meanings of the names of the sovereigns. 
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mighty revolutions have been effected? Far from having 
imparted to me a profound and comprehensive knowledge 
of the history of mankind, scarcely did I learn from you the 
names of my ancestors, the renowned founders of this 
empire. You kept me in total ignorance of their 
lives, of the events which preceded and the extraordi- 
nary talents that enabled them to achieve their extensive 
acquisitions. A familiariiy with the language of the sur- 
rounding nations is necessary in a king, but you insisted 
on teaching me to read and write Arabic, doubtless con- 
ceiving that you placed me in an everlasting obligation for 
sacrificing so large a portion of the time to the study of a 
language wherein no one can hope to become proficient 
without 10 or 12 years of close application. Forgetting how 
many important subjects ought to be embraced in the edu- 
cation of the prince, you acted as if it were chiefly necessary 
that he should possess a great skill in grammar and such 
knowledge as belongs to a Doctor of Law, and thus did 
you waste precious hours of my youth in the dry, unprofi- 
table. and never-ending task of learning mere words. 
Were you not aware that it is during the period of 
studenthood that the memory is so retentive that the mind 
receives a thousand wise precepts, and is easily furnished with 
such valuable instruction as will elevate it with lofty con- 
ceptions and render the individual capable of glorious deeds? 
Can we read our prayers or acquire knowledge of the law 
and the science only through the medium of Arabic ? May 
not our devotions bo as acceptable, and solid information 
communicated as easily in our mother tongue ? You gave 
my father, Shah Jahan, to understand that you instructed 
me in philosophy, and indeed, I have perfect remembrance 
of your having, during several years, harassed my brain with 
idle and foolish propositions, the solution of which yields no 
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satisfaction to the mind, propositions which seldom enter 
into the Dusmess ol lilt; extravagant reveries conceived with 
great labour, and forgotten as soon as conceived; their only 
eilect is to latigue and ruin the intellect, and to render the 
man head strong, intolerant and insufferable. Oh, yes, you 
caused me to devote the most valuable yeais of my life to 
your favourite nypo dieses and systems, ana, when i ieit you, 
I could boast ol no greater knowledge in the sciences than 
the use ci mmy a Drava, obsolete, ana uncculh terms calcu- 
lated to discourage, contuse, confound and appal a youth 
oi the most virile undersianamg; terms invented to cover 
the vanity and ignorance oi pretenders to philosophy; of 
men, who, lute yourselx, would impose the belief that they 
transcend others ol their situation in wisuom, and that their 
darK and arntngacus jargon concerns many profound myste- 
ries known omy to themseives. li you naa taught me that 
philosophy wnicn adapts the mina to reason, and will not 
suher it to rest satisncd with anything short or me most 
solid arguments; ii you had inculcated lessons which elevate 
the soul ana xortiiy it against the assaults of fortune, 
tending to produce that enviable equanimity which neither 
insolently elated by prosperity nor basely depressed by 
adversity; if you had made me acquainted with the nature 
oi men; accustomed me always to refer to first principles, and 
given me a sublime and adequate conception oi the universe 
and of the order ,.rid regular motion oi its parts; if such, I 
say, had been the nature oi the philosophy imbibed under 
your tuition, I should be more indebted to you than 
Alexander was to Aristotle, and should consider it my duty 
to bestow a very different reward on you than Aristotle re- 
ceived from that prince. Answer me, sycophant, ought you 
not to have instructed me on one point at least, so essential 
to be known by a king, viz., on the reciprocal duties between 
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a sovereign and his subjects? Ought you not also to have 
foreseen that I might, at some future period, be compelled to 
contend with my brothers, sword in hand, for the crown and 
for my very existence, such as, you must well know, has been 
the fate of the children of almost every King of innausian. 
Did you ever instruct me in the art of war, how to beseige a 
town, or draw up an army in battle array? Happy for me 
that I consulted wiser heads than thine on these subjects! 
Go. Withdraw to thy village. Henceforth, let no person 
know either who thou art or what has become of thee.” 

How to avoid such useless and pernicious teaching? 
First of all, incompetent teacners, like this Mullah, should 
never be appointed as proiessors, ana, il appointea by error, 
should be weeded out, as limits and misfits at the very 
earliest opportunity. Secondly, proper text-books, in the 
language of the pupils, careiully selected by well-known 
scholars of repute, should be prescribed m all subjects. 
Thirdly, regimentation in education should be avoided, and 
the aim of education should oe clearly iaid down as the deve- 
lopment of human personality and culture, instead of pro- 
viding for future ; nands'' m factories, “bayonets” in war, 
and what not. Fourtniy, there must be periodic exchange 
of professors between universities m the same country and 
in different countries. And lastly, there must be an inter- 
national board of world-famous scholars to periodically 
inspect, through some of its members, and report on the 
workings of all universities every five years, persistently bad 
or useless universities being liable to be closed down on such 
reports. 



THE NAGANANDA HERO IN MODERN TIMES 


By 

P. PAnchapagesasastri, Siromani, M.O.L. 

Of the several famous plays in Samskrt, King Sri 
Harsa’s Nagananda stands unique; for it presents a blend of 
the principles of the two great religions of India, namely, 
Hinduism and Buddhism and presents a hero, Jimutavahana 
by name, whose dominant characceiistic is a matter of dis- 
pute f between two schools of Rasa. Anandavardhana finds 
him a Santa hero. Dhanika would have him a Dayavira. 

Rules of Samskrt dramaturgy require ,that Love or 
Heroism should be the dominant Rasa in a drama. In this 
play neither is prominent; nor are they clean forgotten. 
Srngara is fully developed in the first three acts. Jimutava- 
hana is not desirous of conquest. He spurns material wealth 
and worldly pleasures. Noble deed of benevolence and self- 
less acts of charity and are his ideals and these 

two virtues form the cardinal tenets of Buddhism as well as 
Hinduism. 

Srngara and Vlra not being the main Rasa, what then 
is the Rasa of the play one has to enquire. The Ananda- 
vardhana school claims Santa to be the chief Rasa but 
Dhanika claims Jimutavahana a Dayavira. 

In this paper an attempt is made to show how the two 
views may be easily reconciled. 

A resume of the story at this point will be helpful. 
Jimutavahana, a Vidyadhara prince, banishes himself from 
42 
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his kingdom and spends his life in the forest in the service 
of his aged parents. In a Gauri temple there he meets 
Malayavati, a Siddha princess. Love at first sight, separa- 
tion and reunion with consent of parents occupy the next 
acts of the play. Mitravasu, the brother-in-law of the 
hero, butts in during the honey moon with the news of the 
invasion of Jimutavahana’s kingdom by Matanga, his foe. 
The loss is welcome to the hero. He dissuades Mitravasu 
from marching an army against his enemy. 

One day, strolling on the beach, the hero sees a ser- 
pent, named Sankhacuda, on his way to satisfy the appetite 
of Garuda. Moved with pity the hero offers himself; but 
the serpent would not permit the substitution. But fortune 
favours the hero. Sankhacuda sreps aside to worship 
Siva preliminary to sacrificing himself to Garuda and 
Jimutavahana steps in quickly, dons the red garments and 
is therefore taken up by Garuda for his victim. On his 
return Sankhacuda finds Jimutavahana gone and begins a 
search with the help of the blood streak on the road while 
on the way Jlmucavahar.o’s family join him in his search. 
They trace him only to find him all but dead. Sankhacuda 
tells Garuda the story of the substitution. Immediately 
Garuda repents his cruelty and promises to abstain from 
killing serpents thenceforward. The Goddess Gauri hears 
the piteous moan of Malayavati and helps Jimutavahana 
back to life. Garuda for his part, succeeds in getting Indra 
to bring back to life the serpents he had eaten. With this 
general rebirth, the prince becomes the king of the Vidya- 
dharas. 

Now for the reconciliation of the two views. Ananda- 
vardhana defines Santa as the “bliss arising from the control 
of desires.” By knowing the Truth or by Tattvajnana (i.e. 
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the transitory nature of all life) the seeker after the Truth 
controls desires. He is moved by compassion for others. 
His frame of mind then is that of a Santa and therefore he 
is prepared to sacrifice his transitory life for the good 
of others. 

This Santa is prominently present throughout the play. 
The play opens with a reference to Jimutavahana’s doings 
to keep his people contenced and happy. He feels he has 
done all he should and proposes to go to the forest to render 
service to his parents. He crowns his deeds of charity with 
the giving away of the Kalpaka tree and renounces his king- 
ship to do his duty by his parents in spite of advice to stay 
on. When his brother-in-law gives him the bad news that 
his foe was in occupation of his land he is most unconcerned. 
He has no foes other than his passions. The brother-in-law 
offers to go upon the foe but Jlmutav^hana answers that he 
pities Matariga, for he has been conquered by his passion for 
wealth and adds he is more to be pitied than punished. The 
brother-in-law receives this advice in derision and is ad- 
monished by a reference to the Sun who, even while in the 
act of setting, is the object of praise by many because He 
expects no return for His services from the several objects 
He enlightens and His life-long endeavour is doing good to 
others. 

The hero sacrifices his person to save a serpent. Here 
again he does so because he knows life is transient. A 
soldier dying in battle is no hero; for he sacrifices himself 
in hope either to get victory and become more famous or 
to get to a better Loka. Even Sankhacuda offering his life 
to Garuda is no hero; for he does so in fear of the royal 
command. If he hesitates to permit Jimutavahana to step 
into his place, it is because, as he himself says, he wants to 
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safeguard the honour of his family. Without a knowledge 
of the Truth none can be a hero. Jimutavahana has 
nothing but contempt for Vasuki with two thousand 
tongues, for, not even one of the tongues was useful to 
make him say that he would sacrifice himself first before 
agreeing to an arrangement for the death of his subjects. 
He ascribed this failure on the part of Vasuki to 
love for his own filthy and perishable body. Verily did 
Sahkhacuda admire the conduct of the hero opposed as it 
was to that of great sages like Visvamitra. 

Jimutavahana offers to be the prey for Garuda in place 
of Sankhacuda. When he is away for a minute he dons the 
red robes and offers himself to Garuda. Garuda gulps him 
little by little. Jimutavahana enjoys as more and more bits 
of his flesh are taken by Garuda. No pain results; but 
great joy is felt by the hero. His countenance beams with 
gratitude to the devouring Garuda, the benefactor. Garuda 
marvels to see the beam in the eye of his victim and stops 
eating further. But Jimutavahana eggs him on to eat 
the remaining flesh and drink the effusing blood. Then 
Sankhacuda appears. This disturbs the hero for he is 
afraid that he might not succeed in sacrificing his entire 
body. His mother who felt that his beauty was being muti- 
lated he answers there can be no beauty in what is called 
a ‘body’ as a ‘body’, according to him, consists of nothing 
but fat, bones, flesh and blood. 

In each one of these points Jimutavahana shows he 
has mastered the Truth and he is realising his Self. The 
hero is not content with his own knowing the Truth and 
acting thereon. But he would try to convert others who 
come in contact with him to the realisation of the Truth. 
On this basis he got Garuda out of the darkness of Ignor- 
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ance in which he was. The hero thus shows himself a 
true Santa in having realised the Truth and having renounced 
first the desire for wealth, then kingship and later sacrificing 
his body. Here is Santarasa in its perfection. 

Others argue that, though the hero renounced his 
kingdom and sacrificed his life he cannot be called 
a true Santa. A true Santa, according to them, 
would seek solitude for purposes of meditation with a view 
to final freedom from birth. But Jimutavahana does not 
like the solitude of the forest and rejects it as it does not 
afford him an opportunity to serve and help his fellow crea- 
tures. He is mad for a life spent in duty to parents and 
social service. Again, a true Santa, though he would like 
to do good to others, would never persist long in any course. 
But Jimutavahana persists in doing good to others from 
first to last. He insists on saving Sankhacuda even 
against his wish. He argues with him and seeks every 
means to do him service. He takes advantage of Sankha- 
cuda’s temporary absence and steps into the slaughter-slab 
in his place. When Sankhacuda comes back Jimutavahana 
feels his noble purpose was about to be defeated. He prays 
for thousands of births in preference to final emancipation 
so that he may do social service. 

Again a true Santa cannot be a lover. But the hero 
falls in love with Malaya vati and his Srngara with her is 
fully developed in both its aspects ( Vipralambha and Sam- 
bhoga ) in the firgt three acts of the play. Lastly if Jimuta- 
vahana had been a true Santa he should have ended his life 
and attained Moksa. He should not have been restored to 
life and reinstalled as king with Malayavati as his a k ueen. 

Therefore Jimutavahana is rather a Daydvlra (i.e. a 
cosmopolitan philanthropist keen on doing good to others) 
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and not a true Santa. Vlrarasa is of many kinds. In all types 
of Vlrarasa “enthusiasm” is a common feature. If heroes 
like Rama in the Mahdviracarita who are keen on conquest 
are called Yuddhavlras, Jimutavahana who is persistent in 
doing good to others may be called a Dayavlra. 

The case is thus one of Santa versus Dayavlra in the 
Nagananda. But the two views may be easily reconciled. 
Seen from the view point of the Mahayana school of Bud- 
dhism this Dayavlra is Santa itself. King Sri Harsa, the 
author of the play, lived when Hinduism and Buddhism had 
learnt to accommodate each other in the same land and Harsa 
himself in the latter part of his life is said to have had a 
leaning towards Buddhism So in this play, the author, 
with a view to illustrating the main doctrines of Buddhism 

and — selected a character reputed in 

legend for his benevolence and generosity as the hero of 
the play and portrayed him as Bodhisattva himself. So in 
this Buddhist play the hero’s characteristic is Sama accord- 
ing to the Mahayanist view. 

According to Mahayanists, emancipation is achieved by 
what they call or Discriminative Knowledge 

and this JTfrcrcffffiT gets to be strong by what they call 
^U'TRfiRFr and sjWTRffrar (i.e. “acts of compassion and 
benevolence”). A true Mahayanist having attained the 
swrcrcfirar would not desire Emancipation for himself. He 
would like to have it only after the whole universe gets it. 
According to the Mahayanists, Buddha himself has not yet 
attained Emancipation as the universe has not yet got it. 
Moved by unbounded compassion to his fellow creatures, a 
Mahayanist is keen on deeds of charity and benevolence to 
others for they are only an expansion of his Self. 
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Viewed in this light, Jimutavahana may be called a 
true Santa not only because he has attained the iff rrrcftfiri 
(i.e. he has realised the ‘transcientness’ or the ‘voidness’ of 
the universe) but also because of his great anxiety to find 
out opportunities for social service. His obstinate persis- 
tence to work for universal good and his longing for newer 
and newer births are more easily explained. A Mahayanist 
is per force led by his own logic to court a long series of 
births in order to help the universe to Emancipation. 
Jimutavahana’s perpetual advice to Garuda who devoured 
him is based mainly on this Truth. He knew that Garuda’s 
sacrifice of ins life in the absence of flireRfacfr or True 
Knowledge would not help him to Emancipation. As a true 
Mahayanist he was anxious that Garuda should live well, 
reform himself, use his kingly influence on his subjects and 
help himself and them to attain True Knowledge. 

The objection to the hero’s wedded life may not be 
valid. The objection to wedded life is that its distractions 
may hinder 'Tattvajudna. But there are sinning instances 
like the great Janaka who realised Tattvajnana even as a 
householder and a king with all the wealth of a great king. 
Jimutavahana, endowed v.lth a very strong feeling of re- 
nunciation from birth, enjoyed married felicity in perfect 
detachment. When Mitravasu’s father told him that he had 
chosen Jimutavahana as his son-in-law did not Mitravasu say 
that he was glad because the bridegroom was every 
way noble; but sad because he was likely to abandon his wife 
immediately he got an opportunity to do a philanthropic 
deed? True, Jimutavahana was very much attracted by 
Malayavati; but even within ten days of the wedding he 
abandoned her as he had a noble chance of saving Sahkha- 
cuda by sacrificing his life. Did he not feel that his wed- 
ding with Malayavati was useful to him and that it helped 
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him to two red garments in which he became immediately 
acceptable to Garuda? In this case Srngara subserved 
Santa and ennobled it. Again he felt that the joy caused by 
the touch of the slaughter-siab was superior to the joys of 
wedded life. Who can hold that in Jimutavahana’s case 
wedded life was an obstruction to Tattvajnana? Though he 
was newly married, he rose above worldly temptations and 
became, in Garuda’s words Bodhisattva himself. Perhaps 
this was the truth the poet sought to emphasise when he 
introduced the scene of Jimutavahana’s married life which 
he could have avoided with perfect ease. 

The objection that if Jimutavahana were a true Santa 
he ought to have ended his hie and attained Nirvana , has 
already been answered. He was not a Kinayanist wno 
would care only for his own Emancipation. He was a 
Mahayanist and so he prayed for many births to help others 
also to attain Tattvajnana. So he was, at the end of the play, 
restored to life. As m this case so in many other works 
Indian writers do portray the tragic element in life but the 
last scene does not end m death; for according to them, death 
in one life is but the beginning of another in a series of lives 
the soul has to pass through before attaining Emancipation. 
Further, the poet shows here a truth that good actions al- 
ways bring a reward greater than expected. Jimutavahana 
sought to save one serpent by sacrificing his life; but he 
actually saved his own life and also generations of serpents 
of the past and of the future. Jimutavahana, the Dayavira, 
is thus not different from Jimutavahana, the Santa. 

Further, even without bringing in the Buddhist way 
of thinking, critics like Anandavardhana establish that 
Jimutavahana, in spite of his great enthusiasm, is only a 
Santa and not a Vira. They contend that the essence of 
Santa is complete negation of ‘egoism’ while the Vira is 
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essentially ‘egoistic.’ Jxmutavahana’s enthusiasm is of a 
peculiar kind. It is free from “egoism” because all his 
actions are utterly selfless. His enthusiasm free from ‘ego- 
ism’ is not opposed to Santa but it nourishes it. Jimuta- 
vahana is thus a Santa par excellence. 

Lastly opinions that Santa cannot be a Rasa in poetry 
and drama have no place as many works like the Nagananda 
have Santa not only as one of the Rasas delineated in them 
but have it as the dominant Rasa. From the Nagananda and 
similar works critics have established that like Srngara and 
Vira Santa also may be the main Rasa in poetry and drama. 

Jimutavahana’s is a life consecrated to service for 
others. As if to remind us of old world heroes the illustri- 
ous Founder of this University, Rajah Sir Annamalai 
Chettiar, has striven hard and saved v/ell in order to serve 
nobly. He has been an example of service and sacrifice. 
If Jimutavahana gave away the Kalpaka tree, the Rajah 
has planted a tree of Knowledge and given South India a 
temple of Learning so that all irrespective of caste or creed 
might enjoy the fruits thereof. In the service of his coun- 
try and his countrymen the Rajah has established choultries 
to feed the poor, provided filtered water to ward off disease, 
built hospitals to restore those stricken with disease to 
health and happiness and renovated and con- 
structed temples to lift them to God. Above all he has 
helped generations of people to all kinds of education so that 
the thirsty might drink deep of the fountain of Learning, cast 
off mental as well as physical dirt and reach heaven by scal- 
ing the heights of Knowledge. May he live long to pro- 
mote the ancient culture of this land and continue to sup- 
port in an ever increasing measure all Samskrt studies in 

this part of the country ! 
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THE ANCIENT INDIAN THEATRE 


By 

Prof. K. R. Pisharoti, M.A., 

Maharaja’s College, Ernakulam 

Every genuine drama is intended to be staged and the 
true dramatist conveys his appeal through a double medium, 
the ear and the eye. He is a complete master so far as the 
former is concerned; but as regards the latter, the nature 
and equipment of the theatre and its varied accessories no 
less than the artistic skill of the artistes constitute very 
serious limitations on the work of the dramatist. Hence 
every true artist will ce v tainly take stock of the varied 
visual aids he can command, when he conceives and perfects 
his work of art. The appreciation of a drama cannot have 
any pretence to completeness, unless and until one knows 
also the nature of the stage and its equipment where the 
drama is to be presented. This aspect of the study of the 
drama it seems, has been completely forgotten and with it 
we have also forgotten our theatrical traditions, even if we 
had any. The question therefore deserves to be asked: had 
we any such tradition? The answer to this question is defi- 
nitely in the affirmative. On the theoritical side we have in 
the first place the valuable work of Bharata, called the 
Natya-£astra and in the second place the numerous stage 
directions, found scattered about in the extant Samskrit 
plays, though unfortunately no serious attention seems to 
have been paid to them in interpreting dramas. On the prac- 
tical side we have the peculiar mode of acting Samskrit dra- 
mas which is current in Kerala even to-day. These necessarily 
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would show that we perfected a stage technique long long 
ago, though we did not care to keep up the stage tradition 
living, except in Kerala. The subject, then, is very import- 
ant and it has a practical bearing in that it helps us to appre- 
ciate our national heritage of dramatic literature better; but 
it is at the same time not an easy one to deed with. A full 
and detailed exposition of the subject requires an intensive 
study of the following: (i) The Natya Sastra of Bharata; 
(ii) the chapters dealing with Natyagrhas, in the various 
Silpa-sastras; (iii) a stud;; of the existing Natyagrhas, 
particularly those in Kerala figuring as an adjunct to our 
temples (iv) the reconstruction of the stage and the theatre 
from the stage directions available in the older dramas; and 
(v) the study of the acting, as it now obtains in Kerala. 
It is proposed to make an attempt in the following pages 
to set forth the information that we get from the Natya 
Sastra, so far as our theatres are concerned. 

According to Bharata, the theatre may be rectangular 
or square or triangular in shape. We could easily 
conceive of the former two types of theatres, 
but not the third type. The triangular theatre 
must have been very rare and that is also the im- 
pression that we get from Bharata. Following the usual 
practice of Samskrit writers, these three types are again 
classified under three heads of Uttama, Madhyama and 
Adhama, as well as Jyestha, Kanistha and Avara. The size 
of the theatre may vary widely: there are two units of mea- 
surement laid down for Ndtyagrha, namely Hast a and Danda, 
and of these Hasta itself varies from to 32 Angulos. This 
will give us some idea of the practical differences in the size 
of a theatre. It is laid dewn that a theatre may have one 
of the following measurements: 108 or 64 or 32 Hastas, the 
breadth being given only for the rectangular theatre which 
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is half the length. For the square theatre there is no need 
to give the breadth and from the description of the triangu- 
lar theatre it appears to be an equilateral triangle. 1'rom 
the measurements given it would be seen that the rect- 
angular theatre may be of three dimensions: 108 by 54 or 
64 by 32 or 32 by 16 Hasias or Dandas; the square theatre, 
108 or 64 or 32 Dandas or Hasias per side. The big- 
gest theatre will thus be (.he rectangular theatre of 108 Dan- 
das, and the smallest one will be the triangular theatre of 
32 Hastas. Hence from the point of view of size we have 
six kinds of theatres and from the point of shape, three types 
or in all we may have eighteen types of theatres. Of these 
eighteen kinds, Bharata lays down for human beings the 
rectangular theatre of the medium size, that is the theatre 
having the measurements 64 by 32 Hastas, or the square or 
triangular theatre of 32 cubits, while the theatre of major 
measurements is reserved for Gods. And in fixing up the 
medium theatre for human beings, he is guided by practical 
considerations. For, wnen the theatre is very long, the 
effect of intonation will be lost upon the audience at the 
extremity, which, indeed, play a great part in representa- 
tions. Similarly, when the theatre is very small, words, 
when spoken loudly, would be reverberated and echoed. As 
regards facial expression also there is defect: when the 
theatre is very big, it is not properly caught by the audience, 
and, when too small, the effect is lost. Thus Bharata’s pre- 
ference of the medium type of theatre is perfectly normal 
and natural. 

All the parts of the theatre with which we are now 
familiar are found mentioned by Bharata also: we have the 
green-room, the stage and the auditorium, the size and dis- 
position of which change according as the shape and size of 
the theatre differ. 
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The green-room is located in the hindermost extremity 
of the theatre, as it is even now; and it is separated from the 
auditorium by the stage, and has no direct entrance from 
that. In the rectangular theatre of 64 Hastas, the green 
room will be 16 by 32 Hastas according to one school, or 8 
by 32 according to anothei school (See PI. I Fig. i). That 
is to say the breadth of stage will be 1[8 or 1|4 of the whole 
length of the theatre. The latter seems the more authentic 
of the two opinions, for the Samskrit dramas have generally 
a large number of characters taking part therein and second- 
ly only a few characters are on the stage at the same time; 
and, therefore, unless the green room is pretty big, it must 
necessarily be very crowded. Again, the practical conven- 
tion, obtaining in these parts, indicates the same thing. For, 
the green room itself has to be partitioned into two, one for 
ladies and the other for men; otherwise they have to be 
promiscuous in the same place, which is not consistent with 
our sense of decency. From the green room there are to 
be two entrances into stage, and between the two entrances 
there will be the wooden panel, composed of two horizontal 
wooden pieces and four vertical ones, as Abhinavagupta- 
padacarya would have it. This wooden panelling is called 
by the term Sad-daruka (See PI. I Fig. ii) and in actual 
practice it corresponds to the pre-scenium of the Grecian 
theatre. The Sad-ddruka forms the ornamental background 
against which the actors act. In the square theatre (see PI. 
II Fig. i) the green-room has one-fourth the length of the 
theatre as its breadth: that is, its size will be 8 by 32 Hastas. 
and as before it occupies the hinder-most part of the struc- 
ture. As before here also, there is the Sad-daruka. The 
shape of the green room in the triangular theatre does not 
appear to be clear. Apparently it must be of the shape 
either of a triangle or a trapeze (See Pi. II Fig. iii). If it 
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be the former, its size will be 16 Hastas a side and will be 
an equilateral triangle. From the point of view of the refer- 
ence to doorways, it seems that the stage must be located 
right in the centre of the triangle as in the case of the square 
theatre, thereby creating an irregular rectangular green 
room behind at the base of the triangle 

* The stage is the most important part of the theatre, 
and about this fuller details are available, thought it cannot 
be said to be complete or very clear. The stage is found 
divided into two sections, the front called the Rangapitha 
and the back, called Ranga-sirsa. 

The Rangaslrsa in the rectangular theatre lies between 
the green room and the Rangapitha (See Plate I, Fig. i). 
Regarding its size, there are two opinions. According to 
one commentator, it will be as big as the Rangapitha itself 
and the two together will be as big as the green room. 
According to the other school, it will be half the size of the 
green room and these two together will be as big as the 
Rangapitha. Thus based upon this difference, the Rangaslrsa 
of a rectangular theatre will be either 8 by 32 or 16 by 32 
Hastas. Whatever its size, the Rangaslrsa stands between 
the green-room and the Rangapitha, and it serves as the 
ante-chamber for the green room and the back room for the 
stage. Though the actual function of the Rangaslrsa is not 
very clear, it appears evidently to be the space where the 
actors in costume can await their time of appearance 
and from where the actors could be prompted. In 
other words, this part of the stage area gives 
the actors some space for taking rest, prevents 
them from being exposed to the audience on their 
arrival on the stage and serves to beautify the stage, for it is 
flanked in front by the elevated Rangapitha with its wings, 
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called Mattavarini, (See Plate I, Fig. i). Hence one may 
assume tlial one has to descend from the Rangapitha to the 
Rangasirsa, which latter seems to be on a level with the 
green-room. From the point of view of the audience, the 
most prominent feature of the Rangasirsa will be the Sad- 
daruka which stands right in the centre and from the point 
of view of the actors it serves as the tiring room. 

The Rangasirsa in the rectangular theatre (See Plate II, 
Fig. i) differs from the same in the square theatre, in that 
while it is co-extensive with the green room and the stage in 
the former both in front and back, it is eo-extensive with the 
green room only in the latter but not with stage, if we 
may accept the interpretation of the commentator. This 
supports our interpretation to some extent regarding the 
purpose of the same. It may be pointed out that the 
Rangasirsa becomes a useless thing in the square theatre, 
unless its purpose is as we have made it out. Here also it 
is said there must be the Sad-ddruka. It will be noticed 
that, while in the rectangular theatre the Rangasirsa is co-ex- 
tensive with the green room, it is not so in the square theatre 
(See Plate II Fig. i). Here arises an interesting question 
as to how to screen off the sides beyond the stage proper. If 
it is not screened off, this could be of no use to the actors con- 
cerned, as we have explained it, and if it is to be screened, 
how is it to be done and with what material? Are we to locate 
here the Mattavarini which in the rectangular theatre is co- 
extensive with the front line of the stage, but here with the 
back line? It may possibly be that the numerous pillars 
mentioned in the course of Bharata’s text might serve as the 
Mattavarini: but presumably the subject is not clear. 
Coming to the triangular theatre, we have no information 
regarding the Rangasirsa. As a matter of fact, Bharata does 
not speak of any Rangasirsa for this kind of theatre. 
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From what has been said it will be clear that the Ranga 
consists of two portions, the front portion, called the 
Rangapltha and the back portion called the Rangasirsa which, 
so far as we now could make out, serves the purpose of a 
tiring room for the actors in costume. 

The Rangapltha or the stage proper is the most import- 
ant part of the theatre. At the back of the stage the audi- 
ence sees the ornamented Sacl-ddruka and on either side the 
Mattavarinis the ceiling of the stage being held up by beauti- 
fully wrought pillars, adorned with all the skill of the 
sculptor and the painter. We also learn from the descrip- 
tion that the stage is on a level different from that of the 
green room on the one side and the auditorium on the other. 
The Rangapltha in the rectangular theatre (See Plate I, 
Fig. i) stands between the R.angaslrsa and the auditorium 
and extends throughout the whole breadth of the struc- 
ture, thirty-two Hastas long and eight Hastas broad. At 
either extremity of the same are the Mattavarinis, (See 
Plate I. Fig. i) which are adorned with four pillars, eight 
Hastas square and one and a half Hastas high. To the height 
of the Mattavarini must the stage be raised; and this raised 
space, or the front of the stage, is to be constructed of wood 
or burnt brick and adorned with dovecots, altars with rail 
patterns, floral designs etc: in other words, this forms an 
ornamented foot-board. It will thus be clear that the 
Rangapltha will be one and half cubits higher than the floor 
level. The question now is this: whether the Rangasirsa is 
to have the same level with the Rangapltha or with the 
green room. We have already explained that it ought to be 
on a level with the green-room, so that it might be used also 
as a tiring room for the actors. There are of course differ- 
ences in views on this subject, noticed by the commentator, 
but unfortunately the text is not clear. However the text 
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makes one thing very clear: that the actors’ part of the 
theatre must be of two levels and that the green-room must 
be of a lower level: it is described as Sailaguhakdra. 

The disposition of the sLage in the square theatre (See 
Plate li, Fig. i) is strikingly cimerent. The stage is compos- 
ed of the four square bits m the centre when the whole floor 
area of the theatre is divided into sixty-four equal parts; and 
when this marked out we get a plot of ground, twelve by 
thirty-two Hastas. Behind this and in continuation thereof 
there is uhe Rangasirsa (See Plate If, Fig. 1) measuimg four 
by thirty -two Hastas and still behind is the green-room 
adorned with the Sad-daruka and measuring eight by thirty 
two Hast as. 1l will be seen thus that the Rangapltha stands 
right in the centre in the square theatre, (See Plate II, 
Fig. ii). As regards the triangulai theatre, the directions 
are still meagre. The text lays down that the Ranga- 
pitha must be located in the centre and that it must also be 
a triangle (See Plate II, Fig. iii). This suggests that the 
green room of the shape of a trapeze will be located at the 
base of the triangle and from the inner side of the trapeze 
will jut out the stage of the shape of a triangle. As before, 
here also there might be two entrances into the green room, 
the interspace being flanked by the usual Sad-djiruka, cor- 
responding to the praescenium of the Grecian theatre. 

The auditorium takes half of the rectangular theatre, 
(See Plate I, Fig. i.) the other half being utilised for the 
green room and the stage. Reference is also found made to 
the different levels in this half, the stage being one and half 
Hastas higher than the green room. Here, then, the green 
room and the auditorium will be on the same level, the stage 
being on a higher level. The elevated nature of the stage 
thus enables the audience to see clearly what happens on 

ii 
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the stage. In the square theatre on the other hand, the 
area sei apart tor tiie auaience is siigntiy over a third oi Uie 
whole structure, the area or the same being twelve tiasLas 
by tniriy-two, (See Hate ll, lig. i). To make up ior the 
lesser seating space in tms knici of theatre, provision is 
made ior gallery arrangement, (See Plate ii, rig. 1; each 
tier rising by a cuoit ana a han, (bee Plate ii, iig. iv) me 
gallery itsell being bum of bricks and wood. 11 ns is a 
particularly intereslmg feature, m as much as here have we 
the earnest reterence Lo a galleried seatmg arrangement, in 
the triangular theatre, mere is no specmc mention 01 tne 
auditorium. There is certainly no gallery arrangement lor 
seating; but it is wortn while to mention the iact that unless 
some such arrangement is availaDie the seating capacity will 
be very little, how comparing me rectangular theatre and 
the square theatre as regards tne disposition of the stage and 
the auditorium, it win be xouna that whde the stage is higher 
than the auditorium in the former, the auditorium is higner 
than the stage in the latter. This, then, is a unique point of 
difference. 

The stage, as has been described, has clearly four divi- 
sions: the green room, the back stage, the front stage, and 
the auditorium. We nave also seen that there are two 
specific features on the stage namely the Sad-daruka and the 
Mattavannis, the former figuring as the ornamental back- 
ground for the stage and the latter figuring as the ornate 
sides of the stage. We also learn from the text that tne stage 
has its own roof and the stage area is adorned by a number 
of graceful pillars. There is, however, given no direction 
which would show that the auditorium had any roofing 
or that it had any enclosure. One is inclined to think that 
there was none: otherwise there would certainly have been 
some reference to side doors from the green room. In these 
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features our theatre bears some resemblances to the 
Grecian and Roman theatres, which we may now notice 
briefly. 

The arrangement of the Athenian stage is very simple: 
it consisted of a round orchestra, and a low rectangular 
skene with a projecting Paraskenia and a low platform stage. 
Between the skene and the auditorium lies what is termed 
the Prosckenium which is understood as the back wall of the 
stage in front of which the actors act or as pillars in front of 
the stage between the actors and the audience or as the 
stage. In these respects this agrees with our theatre, parti- 
cularly in our having the Mattavarini and the Sad-daruka. 
In early days the skene alone formed the stage, the audi- 
torium not forming part of the theatre: the two were dis- 
tinct parts. But. when the Romans borrowed the same, 
the two were connected together, the paradoi — the passage 
— being closed by what is termed Vcmitoria. In the Roman 
theatre we find a roof over the s' age which became an orna- 
mental one when the whole structure including the audi- 
torium came to have roof. In this respect also this agrees 
with our theatre. Thus when we compare our theatres 
with the Grecian and Roman theatres, there is something 
which is common ; and the resemblances become striking 
when it is further pointed out that we do not know the exact 
function of the Mattavarmi and the practical basis of the 
differentiation between the Rcingasirsa and the Rangapitha. 

Bharata’s text also emphasises that the structure must 
be adorned with sculptures and paintings. Ample provision 
is found made for music, both instrumental and vocal, (see 
Plate I, Fig. i, for the seating of musicians) . The structure 
must again be accoustically perfect and must have excellent 
ventilation. It will thus be seen that when Bharata lays 
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down the nature of the ancient Hindu stage, he does so with 
a practical eye into the details — an aspect that is proved by 
the discovery of a pre-Christian cave at Ramgarh, (See 
Plate I, Fig. iii) carrying an inscription which has been 
rendered by Prof. Jules Block thus: 

Poets venerable by nature kindle the hearts, who 

At the spring festival of the vernal full moon, 

When frolics and music abound, people 
Thus(?) tie around their neck garlands 
Thick with jasmine flowers. 

— ( ARA . 1903-4). 



SOME HIN DU ECONOMIC IDEAS AND PRACTICES 

By 

V. G. Ramakrishna Aiyar, M.A. 

We often claim as original many ideas and practices 
which were known to our ancestors. Those who study the 
economic thought in the nations of antiquity are often struck 
by its ‘modernism’. A sympathetic study of the ideas and 
practices of the ancients is necessary for intelligent and 
sound progress. The religious books of ancient India — the 
Ramayana, the Mahabharata, the Smritis, the Puranas and 
specific treatises like the Arthasastra of Kautilya are replete 
with information bearing on many a modem economic con- 
troversy. Economic thought of ancient India, in terms of 
modern economic science is badly needed as a service to 
human knowledge in general and as a step towards a pro- 
per understanding of the indigenous problems. It will be 
of course, unscientific to try to reconstruct a full fledged 
economic science out of material supplied by past experi- 
ence and ideas. But nobody can deny that for the study 
of specific economic problems like collectivism, currency 
regulation, Social Policy and Finance, we may refer with 
advantage to past experience. 

The Hindus have always taken a less materialistic view 
of life which has, therefore, retarded their industrial pro- 
gress to a large extent. Moral or religious codes have 
usually played a greater part in shaping their thought and 
outloook. Oriental economic ideas, it is interesting to note, 
were developed at a time when the civilizaion of the West 
was in its infancy. The economic concepts of the Hindus 
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are the ideas of an ancient civilization based upon an agricul- 
tural economy and they were drawn from the writings of 
priestly law-givers. The lives of the people were largely 
determined by these writings, and these writings have come 
down to us exerting a powerful influence even on our time. 
A study of Hindu economic ideas and practices is therefore 
useful. 

The central iaea of Hindu Government and education 
vva^. die- iuiiument oi the law. Such a situation meant a 
minute regulation oi eveiyuay ine and it follows that the 
material for this study is mostly drawn from rules of conduct 
or laws. A study of tnose regulations of the Hindus which 
are significant as indicating the character of their economic 
thought shows that the loilowmg suDjects were the most 
important. Agriculture, occupations, interest and usury, 
labour and wages, property taxation, inheritance, weights 
and measures, adulteration, monopoly and the poor. 

Among the most striking regulations of the Brahmanie 
law were those concerning interest and usury. Money lend- 
ing by the higher castes was closely restricted. Brahmins 
and Kshatriyas could not lend at interest. In case of loans 
made without security, the following terms were legal; for 
gold, double value, i.e., 100 per cent; for grain treble the 
original price; anything sold by weight might be sold at 
eight times the original value. Various kinds of interest 
payments were distinguished; there might be compound, 
periodical stipulated, corporal and use of pledge — corporal 
interest being that paid in labour, use of pledge referring to 
cases in which the lender made use of some security like 
cows, for example. Thus the fact is apparent that among 
the ancient Hindus, interest was closely connected with some 
concept of a just price. At the death of the king or the jubilee 
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year interest should cease, a tabula rasa when debtor and 
creditor should be equalised. 

Among the ancient Hindus, there were careful regula- 
tions against false weights and measures and against adult- 
ration. Provisions against speculation and monopoly were 
even more stringent. Competitive markets were practically 
impossible, and so we see even to this day that there is no 
one price in the Oriental shop, and so these minute regula- 
tions about weights and measures were necessary lest the 
consumers should be exploited. According to the Insti- 
tutes of Vishnu, the King was to keep the whole produce of 
mines. By Brahmanic law, a hired workman who abandon- 
ed his work before the term had expired, was to pay the 
whole amount of stipulated wages to his employer and a 
fine to the king. On the other hand, if an employer dismiss- 
ed a workman whom he had hired before the expiration of 
the term agreed upon, he must pay the full amount of the 
wages stipulated and a fine to the king, unless the workman 
was to blame. 

As regards the economic significance of the caste system, 
it was, as an Italian economist puts it, ‘division of labour 
gone to seed.’ It stood for rigidity of society and for perma- 
nent inquality among social classes — an attitude which 
means a point of view in economic thought. The four 
castes had specific functions in society. That some elasti- 
city was possible in the social system of the ancient Hindus 
appears from the fact that in the time of distress each caste 
might follow the occupation of one below it. In general, 
however, the most severe separateness was to be maintain- 
ed. In the earlier stages of national development, the 
principles underlying the structure of the Greeks and the 
Romans were the same as those of the Hindus. In India, 
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however the distinctions became rigid and stereotyped; in 
Europe society was soon able to throw off the shackles. 

The growth of the caste system, the organisation of 
rural India on the basis of village communities, and the 
fatalistic outlook on life of the Indian cultivator reflect the 
strong influence of Geographical environment, past and 
present. 

The insistence of the Holy Books of Hinduism upon 
the sacred ness of the cow can be traced back to the time 
when the economic feature of the early Aryan pastoralists 
of India’s savannahs was bound up with the preservation 
of their cattle. Although with the rise of cultivation, this 
early necessity has long since vanished, so tenacious is tra- 
dition that the whole creed of cow worship with its elabo- 
rate ritual and legend still persists. A religion which once 
aimed at promoting the survival and betterment of its 
devotees, now under changed conditions hinders the material 
progress of India’s agriculturists. Owing to religious scruples 
concerning breeding, control and slaughtering, stock-raising 
on modern scientific lines for milk, beef or even for hides and 
tallow is almost unpractised. In India there are more than 
twice the number of cattle in the U.S.A. and yet except 
for erratic and meagre supplies of milk, they are of no use 
as a source of rood. As draught animals, their value has 
been depreciated by centuries of uncontrolled breeding and 
lack of care and attention, and when dead either through age 
or disease, their hides are small and inferior in quality. 
Allowed to wander at will, they are a nuisance to the far- 
mer and his crops. 

Economics, Geography and Religion are much more 
closely connected than we usually suppose. In India where 
45 
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everything is done on a superlative scale, religion has for 
thousands of years dominated man’s mind so^ompletely and 
absolutely that it has become an integral part of everything 
the Hindu says and thinks and does and eats. In other coun- 
tries, too, religion has often interfered with the normal deve- 
lopment of life but not to the extent we find in India. The 
priestly caste of the Brahmans was the first to live upon the 
products of other peonle’s labour, whether bestowed as 
voluntary gifts or sacrifices to the gods. His was a perilous 
life. For the reverence and sanctity accorded to him as 
representative of the god was easily upset. In a verv real 
sense, his income was ‘payment by results’. He must deliver 
the goods, produce rain or fair weather when needed for 
the crops, stop nest Slices and other troubles. Somethin** 
could be done by skilled prophecy, e g.. he could ‘produce’ 
rain when rain was com me and nerform effective rites of 
fertilisation in snrirm time. But anv calamitous failure 
was taken to prove incapacity or malice. Even to-dav tbe 
ordinary Hindu agriculturist recognises his dependence 
upon the natural resources and the fecundity of 
Nature for his successful livelihood. It is not too much 
to say that this fecundity of nature was tbe first consi- 
deration in the great religions of the world, whether of 
Ra, Zeus, Ammon, Mithre or some other sun-god or some 
female deity of fertility, such as cybele or ceres or Shakti. 
All the chief Hindu festivals relate to points in the sun’s 
progress during the year and this sun-worship cannot be 
detached from the worshipful regard to the generative nro- 
cesses in the vegetable and animal world. Earth has been 
.regarded by the Hindu as the mother-element, and the idea 
of the mother-goddess has prevailed in India from ancient 
times. The modern current slogan ‘Bharat Matha Ki Jai* 
points to the persistence of this belief. 
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The account given in the Golden Bough of the worship 
of Adonis indicates how far the older magic had survived 
in the early religions of the East. The “Gardens of Adonis” 
were “baskets or pots filled with earth, in which wheat, 
barley, lettuces, fennel and various kinds of flowers were 
sown and tended for eight days chiefly or exclusively by 
women. Fostered by the sun’s heat, the plants shot up 
rapidly, but having no root, they withered as rapidly away 
and at the end of eight days were carried out with the images 
of the dead Adonis and flung with them into the sea or into 
springs. The rapid growth of the wheat and barley in the 
gardens of Adonis was intended to make the com shoot up; 
and the throwing of the gardens and the images into the 
water was a charm to secure a due supply of fertilising rain. 
In India this custom still survives and is observed methodi- 
cally all over South India soon after the harvests. Thus 
we find a reciprocity of services between God and Mammon 
religion and industry. The gods gave protection against 
enemies in war, promoted vegetation and animal fertility and 
gave ‘luck’ in agriculture. In return the people got treasures 
for their temples, food and other necessaries and comforts 
for themselves. In India a large increasing part of such 
treasures as did not rust or decay came to be deposited 
in the temples. The wealth and leisure thus secured to the 
temples and the priestly castes stimulated among them the 
beginnings of culture in literature, science and the fine arts 
of music, sculpture, architecture, painting, dancing, etc. thus 
laying the foundations of many of the higher crafts and indus- 
tries that spread in secula; life. 



ATREYA RAMANUJA: HIS LIFE AND WORKS 


By 

Prof. R. Ramanujachari, M.A. 

Atreya Ramanuja, popularly known as Appullar, was 
the spiritual guru and the maternal uncle of Vedanta 
Desika, the renowned scholar and outstanding exponent of 
Visistadvaita Philosophy. In the line of Sri Vaisnava 
Acaryas commencing from Bhagavan Ramanuja, the author 
of Sri Bhasya, Atreya Ramanuja was the fifth. His pre- 
decessors in that office were his own father, grand-father and 
great-grand-fither. Thus Atreya Ramanuja and h-s lineal 
ancestors enjoyed the proud privilege of being the accredit- 
ed exponents of Visistadvaitic thought to the four succes- 
sive generations that followed Bhagavad Ramanuja. Some 
of the most eminent thinkers and men of letters of later days 
were also scions of this illustrious stock. The celebrated 
Gopala Desika of Kumbakonam and the poet Venkatadh- 
varin may be cited as examples. 

The materials for writing the biography of Atreya 
Ramanuja are disappointingly scanty. It is, however, learnt 
on reliable authority that he was born at Conjivaram in the 
year 1220 A.D. (m the month of citra of the year Vikrama) . 
At the close of each chapter of Nyayakulisa he refers to him- 
self as the son of Padmanabharya. His father must also have 
been known as Rangaraja, as is evident from the traditional 
account. 1 

1. Caitrardrasambhavam kancyam Rangarajagurossutam. j 
Suprat^thamsamatreyam Ramanujagurumbhaje 1 1 
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His great-grand-father, Pranatartiharacarya (also called 
ivaaambi Accan), a nephew of the celebrated Bhasyakara 
was his most trusted and loyal disciple. He was an able 
exponent of Visistadvaita Philosophy. So great were 
Pranatartiharacarya’ s scholarship and his powers of argu- 
ment and exposition that he was named V edantodayana (the 
Udayana or Vedantic thought). 

Along with Sudarsana Bhatta, whose Sruta-Prakasika 
(a commentary on the Srl-Bhasya) , Tatparya-Dlpika (a 
gioss on the V edartha-Samgraha) , and Suka-Pakslya are 
remarkble for their learning and polemic ability, Atreya 
Ramanuja studied the Srl-Bhasya and other vedantic works 
under the eminent Vatsya-Varadaguru. From his own 
father, Atreya Ramanuja learnt the inner significance of the 
mantras held sacred by the Vaisnavites. He was a bold and 
original thinker. In recognition of his extraordinary skill, m 
dialectics, the title * Vadi— Ilamsambuvaha ’ was conferred 
upon him. 

Tradition, as preserved by his descendants, speaks of 
him as the author of three books, of which Nyayakulisa 
alone is now available, the others having been irretrievably 
lost. It is a matter for great regret that even the names 
of these books have been forgotten. In his Tatparya- 
Candrika , the famous gloss on Ramanuja’s Gitabhasya, 
Vedanta Desika quotes in the course of his comments on 
verses 14 and 15 chapter XVIII, Acarya Vadihamsambu- 
vaha as saying : 

Vaisamye sati karmanamavisamah kim nama kuryat 

Kimvodarataya dadita Varado vanchanti cet durgatim. 
krti. 

Evidently this is a quotation from one of the missing 
books. Judging from this fragment, one is led to believe 
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that the work from which this has been extracted was, in all 
probability, a religious lyric, ( stotra ) in praise of the Lord. 

Vadi-hamsambuvaha was fortunate in his pupil. His 
nephew and disciple, Vedanta Desika again and again speaks 
of his own extraordinary good luck in having had such a 
preceptor and expresses his deep sense of gratitude for what 
his guru had done for him. In one place,* he says that his 
guru trained him as the trainer of birds would train a par- 
rot . 2 In another context in the same work, he owns that in 
his writings he is merely giving outward expression to 
what his Acarya had inscribed in his mind . 3 Even when 
due allowance is made for Vedanta Desika’s self-effacing 
modesty, the fact still remains that he owes much to 
Atreya Ramanuja. Readers of Rahasyatraya-Sara will 
remember that its author refers to a great knack that 
his uncle and guru had of expressing highly abstract 
thoughts in an exceedingly simple manner with the aid of 
homely similes that enabled the listener to go straight to the 
heart of the matter. To explain the mystic significance of 
the pranava he would ask his pupils to remember the oft- 
quoted verse from the Ramayana: 

“ Agratah prayayau Ramassita madhye sumadhyama | 

Prsthatastu dhanuspanih Laksmanonujagama ha” | ! 

First went forth Rama; Slta with her delicate waist, in 
the middle; Laksmana, bow in hand, brought up the rear. 

2 * GwgiiQparetr uirs-jrEisQetrei'e^rTUi Gai/Sir&G px 

ptLiir eruihiSir^rrujumesr Lci—uuarsifl aiirirpanpenuj Q&trrriuair 
ui9<s6iS(r6i) J- £iriEiGsLL(—(TjjeifleBruip.Guj @L-irti>iSiuuLi&TeinTn 
QiuVesra Setfletoiuu utfia^eSs^utnu QuirGeo mishit 

^l06>j&reir^^leSjrssu>if.ujn'su Ou^ui/rsrr Q^etfhuu tSp&ir&u 
lSjsjp utpeuiriop sirpgiu L$eatfiuj pu Gus-eS pp uir«jrisim«r. 

(Rahasyatrayasara) . 

3 . Qeuer^eiru u^Qpsir Gfi&ssrndj eSff&n’eoty.Qiuir Qpeireir^QfiQp^iij 

Qpn'ieoiiSeSiLL.mw. — (Raha.syatrayasa.ra), 
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The three letters of the Pranava, respectively stand for 
the Lord, His consort, and the individual soul . 4 

The author of the Gitii declares that he who shrinks 
away from God thinking that He, by His infinite perfections, 
is far above finite souls is the worst of men ( naradhama ). 
Atreya Ramanuja was likewise convinced that we should 
approach the Lord in the spirit of the gopis of old who enter- 
tained no doubts about His accessibility. He used to express 
his agreement with the passage in the Gita which condemns 
faint heartedness on the part of the devotee . 5 

Nyayakulisa (the Thunder-Bolt of Reason) is a stan- 
dard work on Visistadvaita Vedanta. It is frequently refer- 
red to, and cited as an authority, by Vedanta Desika in his 
Nyaya-Siddhanjana, Nyaya-Parisuddhi, Tattva-mukta- 
kalapa and other works. It is written in stiff prose inter- 
spersed with kdrikas used whenever sententious summaries 
or pointed exposition are needed. In each of the thirteen 
sections into which the book is divided, the author tackles a 
definite philosophical problem and establishes the stand- 
point of Visistadvaita after refuting the views of the rival 
philosoohical systems. It is bighlv oolemical and shows 
the author’s mastery over the entire range of Indian 
thought. A perfect master of the art of controversy, his logic 
is invincible, a veritable thunderbolt ( kidisa ) to his philo- 


5 . 


4. jjp),©® 1 uirpu > up sGHeo ^lirppiEjg'Seir ^i/r^-^sirjrpji^lepu}, £ SITf^S 

3> GTz?rr p < f ( H 60 it < 5 ^ ay w gzvtrr® Qsrrsrreugl 

jsfn'ppirpiewwprresrp^lp^s ejuLfsiranr 

QtFuj^cSir^. 

^eueSu. r i^l&) 6 tvirQev&siure!!)ists)i—uj ujrpsmjoirpSljrpesip 
pggi;Q!)sujir( 2 &) iFfffT/i^Oesrairjpi QuirQupp iSpi j&QsLLu.nesBp 
grriLt^.60 [j§)6B>i—0@&%stru QuirGei) eSQei'guSeiile^QiuujirSguih 
QemetreduujfSGBp uJcflibgi jmiiseiieipjetDi— Qiurr(j$si,?stsr nemig 

weuQssr u irwtrewfglg Qeardsr pu Lfareirirjr(j^eifl^ Qgiuqii uit&mh. 

— ( Rahasyatrayasara ) 
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sophical opponents. A brief indication of the topics dis- 
cussed may be given. 

From the point of view of Vedanta the most important 
problem is perhaps the question whether the Upanisadic 
texts which speak of what exists as a fact (siddhartha) , 
Brahman or Atman, are authoritative or not. If, as the 
Prabhakara school of Mimamsa maintains, something to be 
done ( karya ) is the ultimate significance of every proposi- 
tion, the Veda must have such a thing (karya) or an action 
for its final import. The entire body of the Upanisadic 
texts dealing with Brahmam or Atmam would lose all valid- 
ity, and the ground would be cut from under the feet of the 
Vedantin. Hence, the first chapter addresses itself to the 
task of refuting the Prabhakara view. 

To prove that the Vedas are in their very nature 
(svatah) valid, the author, in the manner of the Bha+t" 
Mimamsakas, seeks to establish in the second chapter the 
doctrine known as svatali-pramdnya-vada (the self validity 
of knowledge). In demonstrating this position the main 
controversy is with the Naiyayikas who are advocates of 
paratah-pramanya-vada (the theory of validity from out- 
side) . 

In the third chapter, Ramanuja repudiates the Prabha- 
kara and the Advaitic accounts of error, known respectively 
as akhydti and anirvacaniya-khijati, and maintains yathdr- 
tha-khyati, a doctrine peculiar to the Visistadvaitin. Accord- 
ing to this view all judgments reveal only what exists (. co t). 

Vadi-hamsambuvaha establishes, in the fourth chapter, 
the thesis that jnana is self-luminous ( svayam - 
prakasa) . The ground is prepared for this doc- 
trine by the refutation of the views of Kumarila 
Bhatta, Murari Misra and the Naiyayikas in regard 
to this matter. Jnana is like the lamp which dis- 
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pels darkness and reveals objects and does not require for 
its own manifestation another lamp. By its conjunction with 
objects, jnana reveals objects; but, in regard to its own mani- 
festation, jnana does not depend upon another jnana. 

Unless the view that God is inferred (anumanika) is 
abandoned the scriptures would lose their validity. If god 
is known through inference, then, on the well-known princi- 
ple that the sastras are valid only with regard to matters 
lying beyond the scope of the other pramanas (Aprapte 
sdstrnm arthavat) , in respect of God, the scriptures would 
become futile. To establish their prime usefulness Atreya 
Ramanuja refutes the Nyava theory that God is anumanika. 

Next he shews that the soul is an entitv different from 
the body, senses, mind (manns) . vital breath (prana) and 
intellect (buddhi) , that it is distinct from every other soul, 
that it is an avent (kartd^ . that it is a knower and the 
obiect of self-consciousness ( aham-vratyaya) . As a 
preliminary to the establishment of this thesis, he sub- 
jects the Carvaka and the Advaitic conceptions of the soul 
to a. rigorous examination. 

For a proper imderstanding of Vedantic passages, such 
as, “Satvam, Jnanam anantam Brahma.” it is essential that 
the true nature of &dmdnddhik r <rpn'>ia (the grammatical co- 
ordination of words in a sentence) roust he grasped at the 
verv outset. Conseouentlv the author takes up for consi- 
deration the definition of samdnddh ; karomia furnished by 
the grammarians, examines the interpretations put on it bv 
the Bbedabhedavadins and Advaitins. and in the end esta- 
blishes what he considers the correct interpretation. Sdma- 
vddhikaramia is defined by the grammarians as follows: — 
Words having different vravrtti-nimitta treasons of applica- 
tion or significations), but referring to an identical object 
46 
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(i.e. words having connotational difference and denotational 
identity) may be said to stand in the relation of samanadhi- 
karanya. Different words may stand in the relation of co- 
ordination, if there are different reasons for their application 
and if they refer to*one and the same object. The first part 
of this definition aims at showing that there can be no co- 
ordination between synonyms like “pot’ and ‘jar’; because the 
reason for applying the term ‘pot’ to an object is not differ- 
ent from that prompting the use of the word ‘jar’. The 
second part serves to point out that there can be no co-ordi- 
nation between words referring to wholly different objects, 
e.g., pot and cloth. It rules out such meaningless co-ordina- 
tion as ‘the pot is cloth.’ 

The problem of causality which has evoked very keen 
controversy is next tackled The Nyaya-vaisesika wew of 
causality known as asat-karyci-vdda (the view that the effect 
has no existence before it is brought into being, but orgi- 
nates afresh) is subjected to a penetrating criticism and 
sat-karya-vada (the doctrine that the effect pre-exists in its 
cause in a latent form) established. The upanisadic text 
declares that by knowing one thing everything becomes 
known; and in illustration of this it cites the case of clay and 
says that by understanding it all objects made out of clay, 
such as jars and cups, are understood. Clearly, the idea 
conveyed here is that when the material cause is known its 
manifold effects are thereby known. And this would be 
impossible if the cause and the effect were totally different. 

The question of the precise nature of samanya (uni- 
versal) has long been the battleground of philosophers. 
The Nyaya-Vaisesika elevates j ati to the rank of a distinct 
principle. On this view, jati is the generic property per- 
ceptible equally in all the particulars ( vyakti ) of a class. 
It is eternal, unitary, ubiquitous ( anekanugatam ) and 
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directly apprehended. It is not a mere product of the 
imagination as the Buddhists contend, but a factor of 
reality existing out there in the objective world. 

The tenth chapter takes up the question whether sakti 
(potentiality) should be recognised as a distinct category 
or not, and answers it in the affirmative after refuting the 
Nyaya-vaisesika arguments in favour of the opposite view, 
in tnis regard, the Vsistadvaitin is at one with the Bhattas 
and the Prabhakaras. 

In tnis chapter the Nyaya conception of abhava (non- 
existence, negation) is criticised and the view that abhava 
is not distinct irom, but is merely a variety of, bhava (exis- 
tence, affirmation) is upheld. Praghabhava (anterior non- 
existence) is oniy another name for the unending series of 
previous states; dhvamsabhdva (subsequent nonexistence) 
is the name for the unending series of subsequent states. 
If this theory is borne in mind, the scriptural passage “In 
the beginning this was non-existent ( asat )” could be 
assigned its primary meaning. 

The most prominent among the doctrines that differ- 
entiate Visistadvaita Vedanta from all other schools of 
Vedantic thought is its view that the entire cosmos compris- 
ing souls and matter constitutes the body ( sarlra ) of Brah- 
man. i'or understanding the exact significance of this 
description of the cosmos it is necessary to know what pre- 
cisely is meant by the term sarira. In the Sri Bhdsya the 
body is defined as follows: — 

“That substance which, in respect of the activities in 
which it can engage, is capable of being completely con- 
trolled and supported by, and which exists for the sake of, 
a conscious entity is the body of that conscious entity.” 
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The twelfth chapter discusses the question whether 
this is a single definition or a collection of three definitions 
and concludes that it is a single definition; for each of the 
three definitions into which it is resolved is found to be de- 
fective in some respect or other. Adheyatva, vidheyatva 
and sesatva are all essential elements in the definition of the 
body. That this is so would follow from a careful study of 
the celebrated Antaryami Brahmana where the doctrine 
that the universe is the body of God is clearly formulated. 

Is it at all possible for the soul whose intrinsic nature is 
to be self-luminous ( svaprakasa ) to be entangled in samsara? 
What is the conception of ultimate value? These are the two 
questions Vadi-hamsambuvaha raises in the last chapter. 



THE MODERN SUPERSTITION OF RACE 


By 

Dewan Bahadur K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, B.A., B.L. 

‘Race’ is a magical word which means anything or noth- 
ing and which Hitler alone, as the supreme head of the 
much-advertised supreme race in the world, pretends to 
understand. The so-called Nordic race has got long skulls 
but so have many Negroes and the Amos and the apes. For 
a long time past we have had too much emphasis on the 
physical basis of the concept of race. Generally the 
character of the hair and the skm, and the shape of the nose 
and the head and stature are emphasised. The famous 
nasal index is the relation of the breadth of the nose to its 
length. Long heads are called dolichocephalic and round 
heads are called brachy cephalic. We are also told about 
the blood test and are informed that there are four different 
kinds of blood when tested by serums. The properties of 
these four kinds of blood are entirely unknown. Further 
serologists say that these tests do not enable us to determine 
race. Nor do we gain much from the colour gradations 
viz., white, yellow, brown, and black. Further, there is 
no really white, or yellow, or brown or black human being. 
G. B. Shaw says with his usual cynical wit that a really 
white man would be a horrible sight. What we have is a 
gradation of tint. 

This does not mean that there are no broad divergences 
of physical features. But they form a slippery basis for 
classification. The mystical belief in race based on such a 
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physical basis alone is sure to lead us into error and un- 
proved and unprofitable assertions. We have every reason 
to stand aghast at the pompous and current myth of the 
Nordic race. But what shall we say of the endeavour oi 
English thinkers to find the roots of British greatness in a 
Germanic past, though to-day Britain and Germany are 
the bitterest toes engaged in a deadly death-grapple.'* 
Saxomsm became almost a religion and the phrase "Anglo- 
Saxon'’ received unparalleled and enormous propaganda. 
Even the battle of Hastings was rechristened as tne battle oi 
Senlac. Bishop Stubbs said m his lectures on Early English, 
History “It is to Ancient Germany that we must ioox ioi the 
earliest traces of our forefathers, for the best part of almost 
all of us is originally Geiman, though we call oui selves 
Britons, the name has only a geographical significance. Tne 
blood that is in our veins comes from German ancestors.’’ 
What is the good of identity of blood when there is non- 
identity of heart? 

The search for racial traits has gone on not only m the 
realm of politics but also in the realm of art. The Germanic 
races were supposed to have a genius for democracy. And 
yet Germany herself is under the heels of a Dictator! Tame 
went so far as to say; "vice and virtue are products like 
sugar and vitriol.” This is surely eccentricity which has 
gone beyond limits. Once we get into the labyrinth of 
innate and inborn racial traits, there is no getting out at all. 
Granting that there are same broad divergences oi physical 
characteristics among the major human groups, what can 
any one infer therefrom about mental and aesthetic and 
moral and spiritual characteristics being derived from such 
physical traits? How can you affirm any relation of cause 
and effect between them even if you are able to show any 
degree of co-existence? 
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The race-enthusiasts have their counter-part in climate- 
enthusiasts. These pin their faith to latitudes and longi- 
tudes and altitudes. They explain, everything in terms of 
heat and cold. We have, in addition to such race-mystics 
and climate-mystics, a third brand of mystics — the food- 
mystics. These are satirised in Samuel Butler’s Hudibras 
in the famous lines: 

“Was ever Tartar fierce and cruel 
Upon the strength of water gruel ? 

But who can stand his fire and force 
When first he rides, then eats his horse ? ” 

In addition to these mystics we have gland-mysticism. 
The thyroid and other glands seem to have taken the place 
of the goods of old. We must thus steer clear of all these 
discordant and dangerous types of selfish and materialistic 
mysticism. Religious mysticism leads to gentleness and 
peace and love but these mysticisms, and especially race- 
mysticism, lead to brutality and war and hate. 

In fact, theoretically speaking a race may be composed 
of many nations, and a nation may be composed of many 
races. The race concept is a museum-concept. It is 
not a live concept at all. But the nation-concept is a 
living concept. Sir Arthur Keith says well that several 
hundred years of a common history and a common way 
of life have often welded divergent races into one nation. 
We must get out of the clutches of a merely materialistic 
anthropology. We must not try to gauge the contents of 
brains by measuring the length or the breadth or the cir- 
cumference of the skull or talking learnedly about 
diameters of skulls or cephalic indexes. Warring groups of 
men have often been welded into a culturally homogeneous 
group by the iron-hand of Time. In such homogeneity 
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cultural fusion is of greater importance than physical 
fusion. 

The concept of race is thus a mere modern superstition, 
Yet in its name, thousand? of Jews have been massrcrcd or 
exiled or suppressed in Germany and elsewhere. In its 
name, the Nordic race is out to “civilise” the world and 
build universal peace on the basis of universal war! Ger- 
many is to-day a dreadful whirlpool of racialism and nation- 
alism and militarism. If one admires the German, he calls 
him Nordic ; if one hates him. he calls him a Hun ! 

I plead for a recognition and realisation of th° mental 
and moral and spiritual elements as being far more import- 
ant and vital than the purely physical elements in the con- 
cept of race. I plead for the subordination of KvHur to 
Cvltvre. I plead for a self-manumission from the tvrannv of 
the absolutist and occult and mystical ideas of The 

cultural pattern is of much greater importance than the 
physical pattern. Spinoza says well: “In regard to intellect 
and true virtue, every nation is on a par with the rest and 
God has not in these respects chosen one people rather than 
another.” Why should we disturb the supposed deceased 
anthropoid ancestor of Homo Sapiens? Let us pet on with 
ourselves as we are: 

“ Act, act in the living present 
Let the dead Past bury its dead 

I deprecate also the modern tendency to exalt in the 
name of science the biological fusion of races. Even science 
declaims against free and unrestrained and promiscuous 
cross-fertilisation of races. The data in respect of this matter 
are so uncertain that different scientists draw dif /-wi-rit and 
diverse and even contradictory and mutually destructive 
inferences from the same data. The data themselves are 
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often so doubtful and unverifiable and unreliable. Even if 
some of them are clear there are other hidden and u nkn own 
factors whose efficacy is unknown. Much more tangible and 
effective than the fusion of blood is the fusion of cultures. 
The basic culture, if it is strong, assimilates congruous ele- 
ments in other cultures with which it comes into contact 
and is invigorated and strengthened by such contacts. 

Let us thus clearly realise that the race-concept must 
be lifted from a Zcolcgical concept to a cultural concept. 
The Zoological concept will lead to clashes and conflicts. 
The cultural concept will lead to contacts and connections. 
The former leads to such phrases as “the white man’s 
burden”, “the yellow peril” etc. But the latter leads to 
mutual respect and mutual assimilation. It does not cyeate 
superiority and inferiority complexes as the former has 
always done and is doing and is sure to do hereafter as well. 
When very unequal cultures meet there may be a possibility 
of the domination or supersession of one culture by another. 
But where fairly equal but diverse cultures meet, there will 
be no such trends but there is sure to be assimilation and 
enrichment. 

Modem India has come into the clutches of the tentacles 
of the race-concept. It is supposed by some persons that 
all the Brahmans in South India are Aryans and that the 
rest are Dravidians! But taking the tests of hair and skin 
and stature and nasal index and cephalic index, as propound- 
ed by the anthropological experts, many Brahmins will 
have to be classified as non-brahmins, and many non-brah- 
mins will have to be classified as Brahmins! Dr. Risley 
says that the original Dravidian inhabitants of India were 
persons whose “stature was short, complexion very dark, hair 
curly and nose broad”. Most ef thp South Indian non- 
brahmins do not correspond to this description. We have got 
47 
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Dravidian traits in North India and Aryan traits in South 
India, and we have got Dravidian similarities in Brahmins 
and Aryan similarities in non-brahmins, if we attach much 
importance to the anthropological emphasis on physical 
characteristics. The “Dravidastan” protagonists are not 
really supported by the experts in the science of anthro- 
pology. 

I am therefore disposed to attach little importance to 
the physical patterns in the Indian race-concept and much 
importance to the mental and moral and spiritual pattern in 
the concept. Tested by such a test, all the Indian commu- 
nities belong to one cultural pattern, even though different 
sections pursue different religions. They pursued only one 
religion viz., Hinduism, till conversions to other world-reli- 
gions made headway. But the cultural unity has not really 
been broken by religious diversity in India. Ahimsa and 
Bhakti and introspective meditation and deep faith and 
spirituality are found in the Indians en masse despite the 
diversities of denominational religion. Mr. Jinnah’s reference 
to two nations has no real basis. It is not religion that is the 
real basis of nationhood. The real basis is the cultural 
nexus. Thus the population of India belongs to one race 
and one nation and one culture, and Indian unity is indivi- 
sible and invincible. 



THE FUSION OF ARYAN AND DRAVIDIAN ELEMENTS 
IN MALAYALAM LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

By 

P. Sankaran Nambiyar, M.A., (Hons.)., 
Professor of English , Maharajah’s College, Ernakulam 

The subject of this paper has several facets, of which it 
is proposed to deal with only one at present. 

in Malayaiam there exists a peculiar variety of literary 
dialect, called ‘ manipravaiam ’, the like on winch has not yet 
been met with in any other language m India or elsewhere. 
Numerous works of superb poetical excellence are extant in 
that dialect, and the period of its heyday has been reckoned 
by many scholars as the Golden Age in the history of Mala- 
yaiam poeuy. It is, however, significant that the works so 
far discovered m that dialect are confined to certain parti- 
cular literary genres, — their authors being mostly the Brah- 
mins (hfamboodiris) of Kerala. Apart from the appreciation 
of classical poetry in IVIalayalam, a thoughtful study of the 
dialect under reference would be of help in understanding 
the true nature of the fusion of Aryan and Dravidian 
elements in the language and literature of Kerala. 

The name ‘‘mampravalam ’ is familiar to all as connot- 
ing an admixture of Sanskrit and Dravidian works in poetic 
diction. In Malayaiam, however, it has a restricted and 
distinctive sense. Here, for one thing, only such words are 
counted as Sanskrit as are used in their original grammatical 
forms — declined and conjugated exactly as in Sanskrit — all 
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Sanskrit words shorn of tneir Sanskritic terminations being 
treated just as Malayalam words/ merely. 

A combination of “native” and “loan” words in their 
original gra mm atical forms may sound somewhat odd or 
bizarre in other languages. Imagine, for instance, the open- 
ing lines of “Paradise Lost” written in a dialect which is a 
mix ture of English and Classical words inflected exactly as in 
the respective languages from which they are derived some- 
thing like this: — 

Of hominis disobedience et the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal gustus 

Introducat mortem into the world 

# * * * * 

Canta, Heavenly Muse ! 

But in the high-class ' manipravalam” of Kerala, there 
is absolutely no such cuseord or clumsmess ol eilect; ana mat 
is the beauty and wonder of it! Sanskrit words, with their 
original declensional and conjugauonal forms intact, are so 
artistically welded with words ox pure Dravidian descent as 
to yield the effect of “linked sweetness long drawn-out.” An 
authoritative treatise on the subject, entitled “Leela- 
tilakam”, which is believed to have been written nearly six 
centuries ago, sets forth in detail the rules relating to the 
choice and arrangement of Sanskrit and Dravidian words in 
poetry. Its authoiship is attributed to a Kerala Brahmin 
(Namboodiri) , who was evidently an illustrious scholar in 
Sanskrit and Dravidian language alike, and possessed an 
intelligent command of the grammatical and critical 
apparatus of Sanskrit. In the first section of the book, deal- 
ing with the characteristics of “manipravalam”, he takes 
special care to emphasize that the selection and marshalling 
of Sanskrit and Malayalam words should be guided by con- 
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siderations ox smoothness and euphony. Manipravaiam’ ’ , 
if it should justify its name, should present such a pleasing 
array oi Sanskrit and Dravidian words as to be hardly dis- 
tinguishable from each other. It should indeed be a neck- 
lace strung with rubies and corals — the ruby ( mani -) being 
Malayalam, and the coral ( pravalam ) Sanskrit, according 
to “Leelatilakam”. They merge almost imperceptibly into 
one anothei, thanks to ilieir mutual likeness in tone and 
colour. Sach a smooth and easy amalgamation of Aryan 
and Dravidian elements is the supreme test of standard 
“manipravaiam”. Rare or unfamiliar words should be 
sedulously avoided in both languages, and words of common 
occurrence m them should be preferred, — the true criterion 
of success m diction bemg Rasa (sentiment). It is interest- 
ing to note m passing that the best “manipravaiam” is that 
which embodies more of Malayalam and less of Sanskrit 
words, and is marked by outstanding Rasa. Such, be it 
remembered, is the dictum laid down by the Brahmin 
author of “Leelathiiakam”, and such indeed “manipravaiam” 
actually was in its palmy days. Examples of it are legion in 
the literature of the centuries immediately preceding and 
succeeding “Leelathiiakam”. Gradually, however, the 
sound precepts of “Leelathiiakam” came to be discarded, and 
“manipravaiam” deteriorated into an incongruous medley 
of harsii-soundmg and out-of-the-way words indiscrimi- 
nately taken from Sanskrit and Dravidian languages, the 
Sanskrit element predominating over the Dravidian, in 
flagrant violation of all sense of proportion and harmony. 
It had been explicitly stated by the author of “Leelathila- 
kam” that the diction in which Malayalam words were com- 
paratively small in number, and rasa was deficient, was 
positively inferior. Likewise, if either the first half or the 
second half of a quatrain, or its last line, were to consist 
exclusively of Sanskrit words, then too, the diction was con- 
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sidered to be definitely inferior. (By the way, the term “mani- 
pravalam” was generally applied to verses written in 
Sanskrit metres those written in Dravidian metres being 
known as “paattu.”). 

It is a particularly unique feature of the ancient “mam- 
pravalam” of Kerala that it admitted pure Malayalam words 
declined and conjugated with Sanskrit terminations, as if 
they were pure Sanskrit words. This could not have possi- 
bly happened in any language in the world! Even the pecu- 
liarities of Sanskrit syntax were copied in pure Malayalam. 
Thus the words for ‘'food” and ‘‘sleep” in Malayalam (oonu, 
and urakkarn ) are seen declined as a compound, Sanskrit 
Dual Accusative. . . . “connrakkau”. The verbs, “pokkam- 
chakre”, “pinmtelhas”, seen in an olu “‘Sandesa-kavya” are 
really Malayalam verbs conjugated like their counterparts 
in Sanskrit. “Kezliantee” is a Sanskrit Present Participle 
formed from the Malayalam verb, “kezhuka” (to weep). 
Sometimes, the qualifying and the qualified words are dec- 
lined alike as m Sanskrit. Instances of such singularity of 
behaviour of “native” words in "manipravalam” may be 
seen scattered about in the older poems, but not in the later 
ones, as the genius of the Malayalam language began to 
assert itself more and more in the course of its evolution. 
At first, no doubt, Sanskim Grammar superimposed itsc-if 
on Dravidian; but before long Sanskrit came to be stretched 
on the Dravidian "Procrustes bed”, from which, however, 
it came out well adapted to the disposition of the Dravidian 
tongue. 

. In other words, the Aryan with his cultural superiority 
was domesticated by the Dravidian, in this land of Parasu- 
rama. The history of “manipravalam” is the history of the 
fusion of the two races, and it shows how the Aryan and the 
Dravidian took to each other more kindly in Kerala than, 
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perhaps, in any other province in South India. Here in 
Kerala, it is abundantly clear from linguistic and literary 
evidence (let alone, for the present, evidence furnished by 
other departments of human activity) that the Aryans and 
the Dravidians endeavoured in right earnest to come together 
as closely as possible in a spirit of mutual trust and goodwill. 
It is their mutual adjustments and compromises in this pro- 
cess that are reflected in ihe development of our “manipra- 
valam.” 

Mention has already been made of the fact that the 
authors of most of the “manipravalam’’ works hitherto 
known are Brahmins (Namboodiris) who are generally held 
to be Aryan in descent. There is ample internal proof in 
their writings to establish that they were profoundly erudite 
Sanskrit scholars, and that nothing could have been easier 
for them, if they so desired, than to give expression to their 
poetic talents through the medium of pure Sanskrit. 
Equally easy would it have been for them to write exquisite 
poetical works in pure Malay alam (as, indeed, the author of 
that most beautiful of all Malayalam poems, “Krishna- 
Gaatha”, did ) — the command of pure Malayalam displayed 
by them in their compositions being even to-day the envy 
and despair of our poets. Yet they chose to write their best 
poems neither in pure Sanskrit, nor in pure Malayalam. but 
in the particular dialect which is a sweet admixture of both. 
And they interlarded their diction profusely with words 
in their original Sanskrit grammatical forms, sometimes 
levelling even pure Dravidian words to such forms. If 
their intention was merely to write for the delectation of 
members of their own community, it is obvious, they 
would have more naturally written in Sanskrit, just as the 
Norman-French authors of England during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries generally wrote in the Norman-French 
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language, rather than in pure English, the language of the 
“natives” of the country. Evidently, it was not the object 
of the Brahmins to write poems meant exclusively or 
mainly to be read by members of their own community. 
On the other hand, they were presumably more interested 
in leading by the hand the other less learned classes on to the 
fair fields of classical literature. This is the reason, as one 
may rightly infer from the peculiar character of the com- 
position in “manipravalam,” why we notice so many ele- 
ments of popular fascination in them. Sanskrit vocabulary 
and grammar, administered in short and sweet doses, would 
be taken in by the average reader without much effort. He 
would thus be initiated into the intricacies of Sanskrit 
Grammar in the course of his joyous poetical studies, almost 
without his own knowledge. Who can deny that it was pre- 
cisely what the authors would have rejoiced to see? There 
is a common notion prevalent among our people that the 
Brahmins of Kerala were persistently hostile to the Sanskrit 
education of other communities: and many traditional stories 
are also current in support of such a notion. But the fact 
about “manipravalam”. sought to be explained in this paper, 
should not be lost sight of in any discussion of the above 
notion. We are not talking of Vedic studies, but only of 
secular Sanskrit education. And it would be worth while to 
consider in a purely academic spirit how far the Brahmin 
authors of our “manipravalam” works could be regarded as 
enemies of popular Sanskritic studies. 

There is one fact more to be borne in mind in a survey 
of “manipravalam”. This literary kind has hitherto 
witnessed the output of no serious epic or dramatic com- 
position, but only of Champoos, Sandesas and other lovelyrics, 
and didactic and devotional verses and versesequences galore. 
Champoos are Kavyas written partly in prose and partly in 
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verse. In tne “mampravaiam” champoos, however, the 
place of prose is taken by verses composed in various Dra- 
vidian metres! This curious feature cannot reasonably be 
attributed to the contempt which the Brahmin authors of 
C/iampoos felt towards the Dravidian verse-forms, as some 
cxiucs nave alleged, but to their desire to propitiate Mala- 
yaiee readers by ottering them in plenty something which 
was familiar and dear to them through long usage. To 
them the so-called prose ol caampoos would thus be an addi- 
tional source of attraction. Above ail, caampoos deal with 
stories or episodes ta^en from the Karnayana and the Maha- 
bliaraia, wliich were already well known to the people, or 
with events of topical interest, or with an imaginary story 
intended merely as a frame-wont lor academic delineation 
of tne passion of love. In tne Sanclesas (message-poems) 
which m technique are modelled exactly on Kalidasa’s 
“Cloud Messenger ’, the first halt is tahen up by poetical des- 
criptions of places and scenes of the Kerala country, so fami- 
liar to the reader, and the second hah by a reminiscential 
delineation of all aspects ol love. The lyric poetry in “mani- 
pravalam” can, in respect of quantity, quality and variety, 
easily stand comparison with that of Elizabethan English 
literature. The heroines in most of the lyric poems in 
“manipravalam” (including the oantlesas) are non-Brah- 
mins. From all these facts, it would not be wrong to make 
an inference about the popular character of “manipravalam” 
works. 

There is a theory that “manipravalam'’ is traceable to 
the comic compositions of the poet Tolan, meant to be recited 
by the Clown (Vidooshaka) in Koothu and Kootiyattam, as 
old as the first century M.E. But in those compositions the 
obvious aim of the author was to produce comic mirth by; 
incongruous combinations of Sanskrit and Malayalam words, 
48 
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and by the parody of Sanskrit verses and Sanskrit diction. 
What a far cry from such buffonery of Tolan to the poetical 
heights of Champoos like the Ramayana, Bhasha-nyshadha, 
Bana-yuddha, Kama-dhana, Chellor-nadhodaya, Raja- 
ratnavaleeya, Koti-viraha, etc. to Sandesas like Unnu-neeh- 
sandesa, and to the lyric fragments scattered about in “LeeZa- 
tilakciiri’ and others being published and yet to be published 
from old-palm-leaf manuscripts (some of which the author 
of the present paper has edited and is still engaged in edit- 
ing). Surely, one cannot help exclaiming when face to 
face with this fertile field of Malay alam poetry “Here is 
God’s plenty”. 

The sweetness and haimony of “mampravalam” persist- 
ed right down to the period of Thunchath Ezhuthachan 
(eighth century ivLE.) who has been been called the father 
of modern Malayalam m the sense in which Chaucer has 
been called the father of modern English. By his time the 
tendency had become marked to free Malayalam from its 
subordination to Sanskrit. “Mampravalam” had been defi- 
nitely vitiated by indiscriminate thrusting-in of discordant 
Sanskrit words, and by the callous neglect of the pure Dra- 
vidian element. Naturally there followed a reaction in 
favour of the latter. I bus in modern Malayalam, the Dra- 
vidian element has come to its own. Of Sanskrit vocabulary, 
there is much even to-day in the Malayalam language — 
much more man m other Dravidian languages. But the 
genius of the Dravidian language has ultimately triumphed 
in Malayalam too ! 

Rev. Caldwell is right when he says: — “One of the most 
marked characteristics of the Malayalam language, as we now 
find it, is the quantity of Sanskrit it contains. The proportion 
of Sanskrit words adopted by the Dravidian languages is least 
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in Tamil, greatest in Malayalam.” Likewise, the interming- 
ling of Brahmins and non-Brahmins has been more intimate 
in Kerala than in the othei parts of the Dravidian country, 
whereof our “manipravalam” is but an index. At the same 
time, it has to be added, to avoid the possibility of a misunder- 
standing, that the Dravidian element is the bedrock on which 
our language and literature have been built up to-day. What 
Archbishop Trench has said about the respective contribu- 
tions of Anglo-Saxon and Latin to the making of English is 
applicable to Malayalam, if we substitute Dravidian for 
Anglo-Saxon, and Sanskrit for Latin, and read the passage 
as follows: — “All its joints, its whole articulation, its sinews 
and its ligaments, the great body of articles, pronouns, con- 
junctions, prepositions, numerals, auxiliary verbs, all 
smaller words which serve to knit together and bind the 
larger into sentences, these, not to speak of the grammatical 
structure of the language, are exclusively Dravidian. Sans- 
krit may contribute its tale of bricks, yea, of goodly and 
polished hewn stones, to the spiritual building, but the 
mortar, with all that holds and binds these together, and 
constitutes them into a house, is Dravidian throughout.” 
The same is true of the indigenous strength and importance 
of our society , however much and in whatever ways Aryan 
influences may have contributed' to its moulding in the course 
of the centuries of contact between the two great races on 
this side of the Western Ghats. 



VIGNETTES FROM THE HISTORY OF THE 
CHIDAMBARAM SHRINE 


By 

Professor C. S. Srinivasachari, M.A. 

I. Early Traditions. 

The great Sabhanayaka Shrine of Chidambaram (par 
excellence, the Koil ) round which the ancient town has 
clustered and to which our Annamalai University and settle- 
ment bear a strong spiritual filiation, goes back to the earhest 
days of Saiva and Vaishnava reaction against the dominance 
of Jainism and Buddhism in the land. According to tradi- 
tion, the temple was of divine origin, and its nucleus was 
divinely installed. Its most ancient votaries, Vyaghrapada 
(He of the tiger foot) and Patanjali (He of the serpent form) 
held to be an incarnation of the thousand-headed Adisesha, 
form the earliest links in the religious traditions of the 
shrine. 

The legendary account of Patanjali is closely connected 
with the mystic dance of die Lord Siva, which taught a les- 
son to the proud Rishis of the Taruka forest, puffed up with 
conceit of Vedic learning (and held by a commentator to be 
followers of Mimamsa) , made them alive to the great glory 
of Siva converted them into His fervent devotees. Vya- 
ghrapada, the son of a Brahman hermit living on the banks 
of the Ganges, was advised by his father to go to Tillai, a 
vast wilderness covered with trees of that name ( Excoecaria 
Agallocha) and find the Parabrahma (Supreme Spirit) in 
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that sacred spot. He bathed in the Sivaganga tirtam and 
worshipped a Lingam established under the shade of a ban- 
yan tree by its bank, and thus arose the shrine of the Mula s- 
thana, the earliest nucleus of the temple. Vyaghrapada soon 
found that he could not climb the lofty trees in the early 
dawn, to select fresh flowers for his daily worship of the 
God, prayed to the Lord and got from Him the boon that his 
feet and hands might become those of a tiger, armed with 
strong claws and he be furnished with tiger’s eyes, so that 
he might easily climb and see the flowers in the dark of the 
dawn; he thus became known as ‘the tiger-footed and six- 
eyed’; and a part of the present town came to be known as 
Tiru-Puliyur (Sacred Tiger Town); and also Perumbarra- 
puliyur. 

Some time later, the great Adisesha assumed the form 
of half-man and half-serpent, in order to see once again Siva 
performing the mystic dance in Tillai, and there met 
Vyaghrapada. He also made for himself a hermitage 
nearby and installed a Lingam by a tank, which continue to 
this day as the Anantiswara Shrine and the Nagacheri tank, 
at the west end of the town. Likewise, Vyaghrapada had 
installed a Lingam of his own at a little distance towards the 
south-east of the Mulasthana. 

The traditions of these two great devotees go back to 
times earlier than the epoch of the legend of the Pallava 
King who was cured of leprosy by bathing in the Sivaganga 
tank and changed his previous name of Simhavarman into 
Hiranyavarman (the golden-bodied) as a consequence. He 
repaired and added to the nucleus shrine. This early royal 
patron of the shrine has been equated with the Pallava ruler, 
Simhavarman IJ. (or III) who reigned probably between 550 
and 575 A.D. 1 One of the later traditions of the place has 
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called this king a Chola (Stanza 12 of the Koyilpuranam) . 
The picturesque story of his being commissioned by Vya- 
ghrapada to guard Vyaghrapura and his being given the flag 
of the tiger-crest, is embodied in the Koyilpuranam of 
Umapathi Sivacharya, a Saivite scoliast of the later 
thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries. He is said to have 
belonged to the Dikshita community and his scimadhi in 
Korravangudi (between the Chidambaram railway Station 
and the University campus) can even new been seen. 
Umapathi is the author of a good portion of the basic 
literature of Saiva Siddhanta , viz., the eight works beginning 
with the Sivaprakdsa; he has also given a graphic ac°'vnt 
of the life of the great Sekkilar, the author of the Perrya- 
puranam, ( Liber Sanctoi um) and of the work of Nambi- 
Andar Nambi in his two compositions, entitled “Sekkilar 
Nayanar Puranam,” and ‘ the Tirumurai-kanda-puranam.” 
The former of these two deals with an age when the memory 
of the great Chola rulers, Kulottunga I (acc. 1070), and 
Kulottunga II (acc. 1133), must have been relatively fresh 
in Umapathi’s mind. Therefore, his account of Sekkilar, who 
was a contemporary of these kings, can be held to be much 
more historical in its perspective than the other work deal- 
ing with Nambi Andar Nambi, whose age can be fixed at the 
early eleventh century, if not at the close of the tenth. 

Umapathi became the supreme theologian of the Tamil 
Siddhanta and is held to have learnt his wisdom from his 
master, Maraignana Sambanda, who belonged to a lower 


1. Hiranyavarman was a surname of Mahendravarman I as 
mentioned in an inscription at Conjeevaram — Subject Index to 
the Annual Reports on South Indian Epigraphy 1887-1936 (1941) , 
p. 27, Col. 1. 
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caste and was expelled from his own community for having 
partaken of food with ills master. He forms the last of the 
quartette, known as the Samaya-Kuravar and the Santhana 
Acharyas of the Saiva Siddhanta Darsana. His Koilpuranam 
embodies legends which are in point of time long antecedent 
to those of the Saiva Nayanmars, described by Sekkilar and 
Nambi-Andar Nambi and may be said to constitute a por- 
tion of the oldest epoch of South Indian ‘Saiva legends. 
Arumuga Navalar of Jaffna, a great Tamil scholar and Saiva 
pie List of the last century, edited the Koilpuranam and gave 
his own valuable commentary on the significance of the 
mystic dance of the Lord. According to one opinion, the 
comprehension of Patanjali among the earliest devotees of 
Siva indicates the absorption m the Saiva teaching of the 
system of Yoga thought of which he was the founder. 

II. Later Traditions. 

Most striking among the numerous associations of the 
‘Great Four’ among the Saiva saints, is the legend connect- 
ing the temple with Manikkavagaga’s victory over the 
Buddhists in the great disputation, desorbed in the sixth 
canto of the Tiruvddavurai Furanam, which is an amplifica- 
tion of some sections of the Madura Stalapuranam. Therein 
we read how the great Saint of Vadavur was summoned 
from his retreat to confute the aggressive Buddhistic teachers 
who had come over to Chidambaram with the king of Ceylon 
at their head. The Chola King urged the saint to vanquish 
the Buddhistic disputants in an irrecoverable manner, 
saying that it should be the Saint’s care to establish the 
truth of the Saiva wisdom; and afterwards it would be his 
royal duty to extirpate the Buddhists. Manikkavagaga 
vindicated the supreme power of Siva “seated as the Teacher 
in the shade of the beautiful banyan tree, teaching the laws 
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of right,” and as the Dancer in Tillai’s beauteous goiden 
hail whh the girdle ot the tiger skin (i.e., human passion; 
wrapped round him and wearing the serpent necklace (i.e., 
the guile and malice of mankind) and crushing under his loot 
the Demon Muyalagan, which is the embodiment of human 
depravity. This disputation might refer to the last epoch 
of the struggle of the Saivites with the Buddhists who con- 
tinued to linger for a number of years in isolated centres in 
the Tamil country, like Negapatam, and received frequent 
reinforcements from Ceylon. The legend can be attributed 
to about the ninth century. 

Yet another attractive and heartening legend which has 
grown round the shrine is that of Nanda, the Adi-Dravida 
saint, who obtained final beatification m front of the Danc- 
ing Lord, passing into eternity when in a state of ecstatic 
devotion. The story of iNandas piety is a very popular 
theme; and snatches of songs from the Nandanar Chantra 
Klrtana of Gopaiakrishna Biiarati are on everybody’s kps 
in the Tamil country. The kirtana story has deviated in 
several respects irom the version given in the Periya- 
puranam. The inclusion of Nanda among the traditional 
Sixty-three Saints should be regarded as being supple- 
mentary to his inclusion in a decade of Sundaramurthi 
Nayanar’s Tevaram, which can be ascribed to the first 
quarter of the ninth century A.D. The legend is certainly 
older than that date. Stressing on the great moral value 
of this legend, one can repeat the words of Sir William 
Wilson Hunter, when extolling the shrme of Jagannath, 
that as long as the towers of Chidambaram exist, so long will 
there be in the land “the perpetual and visible protest of the 
equality of man before God.” 

In addition to the great prominence enjoyed by the 
shrine in the Tevaram hymns, and particularly in the writ- 
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ings of Manikkavagaga whose Tiruvagagam ( Holy Utter- 
ance) was said, to have been first recited in the temple itself 
and whose Tiruchchitrambalakkovai was composed in its 
honour, one can note the pleasing and intensive association 
of the shrine with the redaction of the Tamil hymnal literature 
under the patronage of the Cnola monarchs. The whole of 
the Tevaram hymns, being the first oi the collection of works 
held to be canonical by tne Tamil Saivas, was put together 
in one book oy Nambi Andar Nambi ( cir A.D. 975-1035), 
an Adi Saiva Hrahman oi Tirundraiyur. i'ms collection is 
known as the ±auvar Adangan Murat and was divided into 
seven boons oy Nambi. He comprehended the two works 
of ivianikkavacagar into an additional eighth book, and a 
number oi Tauvisaippas by nine ddrerent authors and the 
Tirumandirum of Tirumular as the ninth and tenth books. 
The Choia king requested Nambi to put together one more 
book, consisting of miscellaneous poems and including some 
of his own works. The Fcnyapurdnam was added, later on, 
as the tweixch book. Nambi Andar Nambi invented the 
pecunar metre and music according to wmch the great songs 
of this collection have since been sung. With the help of 
the Choia Abhaya Kuiasekhara Maharajah, he composed, in 
front of the Kanakasabha, the meire for ail these — a divine 
voice having proclaimed that the knowledge of the metre had 
been already communicated to a maiden born of the family 
of the blessed Tirunilakanta Nayanar, who was thereupon 
brought beiore the shrine and made to give out the songs 
with appropriate notes and music. The Choia monarch had 
all these Tirumurai songs with their appropriate pan, 
engraved on copper plates and then had them formally 
recited in the orthodox manner in the shrine of God 
Tyagaraja of Tiruvnrur. 
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The Periyapuranam of Sekkdar is replete with fanciful 
and miraculous legends; but it is possible to trace in it the 
various epochs in the religious history of early Saivism. 
The poet was angry that the courtiers of the Chola monarch 
should admire a heretical Jaina work, the Jlvaka Cinla- 
mani and the king thereupon requested him to write down 
the lives of the Tamil saints. Sekkilar then went over to 
Chidambaram and composed in the beautiful thousand- 
pillard mantapa of the shrine, his famous Puranam, which 
reached a total of 4,253 stanzas. It was recited before the 
Chola and expounded by the author from day to day for a 
whole year. It was claimed to be a veritable Fifth Veda in 
Tamil and given its place as the twelfth book in the Saiva 
Canon. The author was honoured with title of Tondar- 
Sir-Paravuvar (the singer of the glories of the saints) — and 
adorned with the crown of knowledge ( Gnanamudi ) and 
saluted by the Chola monarch. Umapathi’s account of this 
must be “read in the original for one to realise the gusto 
with which that author celebrates this epoch-making event in 
the history of South Indian Saivism.” The Chola monarch 
referred to was Anapaya who covered the Perambalam with 
fine gold and who is equated with Kulottunga II. 

The Tiruvilayadal Puranam of Perumbarrapuliyur 
Nambi can also be associated with Chidambaram, as its 
author was the spiritual disciple of a certain Vinayaka who 
belonged to Maligaimadam in Chidambaram and who per- 
haps assumed the name of Puliyur Nambi to indicate his 
devotion to the shrine of Nataraja. This work is held to be 
far more authoritative and truer to history than Paranjoti’s 
much later version of the “Sacred Sports”, as has become 
evident from its text as edited by Dr. Mm. V. Swaminatha 
Iyer, ‘ the Prince of Tamil Scholars/ 
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Thus we find that, in ihe hymnal age of the history of 
Saivism, Chidambaram played a most important part. In 
the next age of the development of Saiva Siddhanta which 
has been termed the ‘exegetical period’ in the evolution of 
Tamil literature, we witness again the close association of 
the shrine with one of its four great teachers, Umapathi 
Sivacharya. The detailed complex of the Siddhanta philo- 
sophy is very difficult to understand; but a sort of incom- 
plete sectarian organisation early grew round its literature 
and its monasteries which have been efficiently functioning 
as schools of theology and learning in which the monks are 
trained and priests learn their art. A number of these! 
monasteries are situated in the Tanjore delta and several of 
them have filiations with Chidambaram. 

III. The Cholas and their Patronage of the Shrine. 

The Temple goes back in its nucleus to Pallava times 
though no records even of the early Cholas of Tanjore, not to 
speak of the Pallavas, are forthcoming from the place. 
Copies of inscriptions belonging to the twenty-fourth year 
of Rajendra Chela I (1012-1043) and the forty-seventh year 
of Kulotlunga Chela I (acc. 1070) are found on the temple 
walls; two short records chat are claimed to belong to the 
tenth century Cholas have been discovered in the local 
Anantlswara shrine; but the earliest genuine inscription 
engraved in the great temple is dated in the third year of 
Vikrama Chola (1118-1133). 

But we have other evidence that the earlier monarchs 
of the Vijayalaya dynasty of the Tanjore Cholas were great 
patrons of the shrine. The Brahadisvara Temple at Tanjore 
seems to have been an offshoot from the Nataraja shrine. 
Parantaka I, Vira Narayana (A.D. 907-947), the great 
ancestor of Raja Raja Chola (985-1013 A.D.), was distin- 
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gui.sh.ed for his devotion to the Chidambaram shrine; and he 
either built or repaired the golden hall at that place. Raja- 
raja was equally attached to God Kanakasabhapathi; and 
very probably ‘he owed his titles, Sri Rajaraja and Sivapada- 
sekhara, to the authorities cf the Chidambaram shrine, which 
is designated the Temple ( Koyil ) in the Tevdram hymns, 
the Tiruvisaippa and the Feriyapuranam. The name Ada- 
vallan (one who is able to dance) was given to one of the 
principal deities in the Tan j ore Temple, from that of the 
Chidambaram deity. Several variants of this particular 
designation are found in the inscriptions; and from two of 
them (Nos. 65 and 66 of the Tanjore inscriptions) it is clear 
that “the names of the ged as well as of the temple at 
Chidambaram, and their various synonyms, were very com- 
monly borne by men and women during the time of Raja- 
raja.” The chief deity of the Tanjore Temple was kno^n 
as A.davallan } as well as Dakshina Meru Vidangan. These 
two names are applied in the Tiruvisaippa to the Chidam- 
baram deity and subsequently to the Tanjore god. 

The wall round the innermost shrine, comprehending 
the Rahasya, the Chit Sabha and the Kanaka Sabha and the 
other prakara wall enclosing the Mulasthdna shrine, are 
both known by the name of Vikrama Solan TirumdVgai. 
The inner of the two walls is also known as Kuloltunga 
Solan Tirumaligai in four records; perhaps it w r as built by 
the father Kulottunga, and either repaired or rebuilt by the 
son, Vikrama who might have called it after his father. 
Certainly, Vikrama should be credited with the construction 
of the outer prakara wall. Perhaps also, the Mulasthdna 
shrine was renovated about this period and its inscriptions 
were transferred to the prakara wall of the innermost en- 
closure. 

Most of the inscriptions refer to the Chola kings of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries and later dynasties. Mostly 
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they register grants of lands for temple service and offer- 
ings and for the maintenance of feeding houses and agra- 
haras in the locality. All land gifts made to the temple 
were required to be engraved on its walls. Up to the time 
of Vikrama Chola these were made out in the name of 
Chandeswara, evidently pointing to the earlier importance 
enjoyed by the Mulasiha.no shrine, with the image of 
Chandeswara by the side of its Linga. It may be remarked 
at the same time that the Tevarcm hymns have been always 
sung only in the shrine of the Mulasthdna. The prominence 
given to the Nataraja shrine in later inscriptions accounts 
for the substitution of the caste committee of Dikshita priests 
in the place of Chandeswara, and this change suggests one 
of the reasons why the Dikshitas have come to be regard- 
ed as the practical owners of the temple. 

Besides Parantaka who covered the Dabhra Sabha 
with gold, we find a Chola Princess, Kundavai, who belonged 
to a later age, claiming credit for a similar act. Kulottunga I 
is mentioned by his title of Jayadhara in an inscription in 
the shrine, which is of some historical value. Kulottunga II 
is held by his court poet to have covered the Nataraja shrine 
with gold ; and this credit, as in the case of the inner vra- 
kara wall, may well be shared between his father Vikrama 
and himself. The prasastis of Kulottunga II tell us that he 
“wore the crown in such wise as to add lustre to Tillai- 
nagar.” An inscription of bis seventh year from Tirup- 
purambiyam (350 of 1927) explicitly mentions, for the first 
time, his renovation of the temple and town of Chidam- 
baram, though in a record of his third year, he gets a title 
based on this achievement. Kulottunga is said, in this ins- 
cription, to have worshipped the Dancing Siva of Chidam- 
baram, in company with his queen, and to have removed 
the little God Vishnu from the court-yard of the sacred hall 
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of Tillai; he claims to have built numerous structures, in- 
cluding gopurams with seven tiers and also the shrine of the 
Goddess Sivakami Amman, which “delighted her heart so 
much by its size and its splendour that she did not think any 
more of the sacred mountain (Himalaya) that gave birth to 
her.” These are recorded m briefer form in the Rajoraja 
Solan Ula and in the Takkaydgapparani and much more 
detailedly in the Kulol lunq'i Solan Ula, of the famous poet, 
Kavichakravarti Otlakkutiar, whose memory is kept green 
even to this day. not only m literary tradition, but also in 
the name of the village Kuttanur on the banks of the Arisil 
river in the Tanjore district. 

The hundred-pillared hall to the west of the holy tank 
is claimed to have been built by one NaralSkavira, alias Pon- 
nambala Kuttan. a feudatory of Kulottunga I and of his son 
Vikrama, whose epigraphs share some of the best literary 
qualities of the Chola imperial prasastis. The powerful 
Kulottunga III (1178-1216) has several inscriptions of his, 
engraved on the temple walls which credit him with the con- 
struction of the mukhamantapa of the Nataraja shrine and 
the gopura and the enclosing verandah of the Sivakami 
Amman shrine. Even in the declining days of the Chola 
power in the thirteenth century, we find that Chidambaram 
enjoyed patronage at the hands of both the Chola over- 
lords and their vassals. The most prominent figure in this 
connection is naturally Konperunjinga, a contemporary of 
Raja Raja III (1216-1246) and an over-grown feudal vassal 
of his. This chief who belonged to the family of Kadava- 
ravas and 2 ’uled from Sendamangalam in the middle of the 
present South Arcot District, became an independent ruler 
in 1243 and counted his regnal years from that date. His 
titles included the name of Alagiyasiyan and Kanakasabhd- 
pa thi Sabha Sarvakarya Sarvakdla Nirvahaka, — a title that 
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was justified by his close association with the shrine. Several 
of his epigraphs are found on the temple walls. He is credit- 
ed with the construction of the east gopura of the temple 
according to a trilingual inscription from Tripurantaka in 
the Kurnool district, wherein we read that he decorated the 
four sides of the tower with “booty acquired by subd uing 
the four quarters.” It is on both sides of the gateway of 
this gopura, in the panels of the projecting pillars, that we 
find rich sculptures of dancing figures depicting the 108 pos- 
tures, described in the Bharatiya Natya Sastra. 93 of these 
have descriptive labels in grantha characters engraved on 
them. These have been illustrated with the corresponding 
verses occurring in the Sasira, in the Annual Report for 
South Indian Epigraphy for 1914. The book on ‘ Tandava 
Laksanam or The Fundamentals of Ancient Hindu Dancing 
(by B. V. N. Naidu, P. S. Naidu and O. V. R. Pantulu, 
1936) , gives a very instructive account of the sculptures of 
the dancing figures represented in the gateway of the east 
gopuram as well as those found in the gateway of the west- 
ern gopuram. The 108 classic postures seem to have been 
sculptured on all the four gopurams, but the explanatory 
labels are found only in the eastern and western towers. 

In this connection may be mentioned similar figures of 
dancers and musicians, sculptured in continuous relief all 
round the basement of the thousand-pillared hall and in a 
well-preserved ring running along the basement of the 
pillared and storeyed corridors enclosing the courtyard of 
the Sivakami Amman shrine. Kopperunjinga’s inscriptions 
are also found on the walls of the Tillaiamman temple 2 (Sri 


2. This ancient temple was renovated about three decades 
ago by the family of our Raja Sahib. 
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Koyil of Pidari Tiruchchitrambala Makali) . The tradition is 
Uiai the Goaaess who repiesenied an earner indigenous cull, 
was danced out ot the Tillai shrine by God iMataraja in ms 
famous Vrdkva-'i'dndav a dance in the Nntta Sabka ot the 
temple which has been deemed by Fergusson to be a most 
precious piece of workmanship in sculpture and as contain- 
ing Hanning hgures, “more graceful and more elegantly exe- 
cuted than any other of theii class, so far as 1 know in South- 
ern India/’ in the Bnimesvara temple at Singaralope, a 
suburb of Chidambaram, we rind another inscription oi 
Kopperunjinga. One oi his chiefs Sola Kon, alias r’erumal 
Pillai, set up three pillars m the great shrine lor the merit 
of his master. 

The powerful Panayas or the uurteenih century wno 
overshadowed the uholas, continued the role ol tneir prede- 
cessors. Jatavaraman Sundara Pandya 1 face. i261) was 
anointed victor-neio and ceie orated the 1‘uiabnara cere- 
mony at the great shrine; and epigraphs oi his lound engrav- 
ed on me eastern and western gopuras, describe some oi his 
achievements. A lew oi the succeeding Pandyas perxormed 
likewise in Chidambaram then’ abhishelca and commemo- 
rated their victorious campaigns. It is noteworthy that the 
Pandya fish-crest is engraved in the ceiling of the gateway 
of the great southern gopura. 

Among the benefactions to the temple made in those 
days may be mentioned the foundation ot feeding-houses 
and the initiation ot systematic ceremonial offerings ot tood 
to the God known as pavadai , observed even to this day, 
according to which boiled rice of a determinate quantity is 
spread evenly over a plank measuring about 6’ x 4’. in front 
cf the God and distributed among the priests. One of the 
earliest feeding-houses of which mention is made, was the 
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Arapperunjelvi Soldi, in the western street called Mudi- 
kondaperumal Tiruvidi, perhaps named after Kulottunga III, 
who took the crowned head of the Pandyas. The settlement 
of the Sdla Saliyars (or weavers) who are even now a nu- 
merous community or the locality, is mentioned in a 
Pandya record of Maravarman Vira Pandya (acc. 1262). 
Another grant of Jatavarman Sundara makes mention of an 
agrahara donated to 108 learned bhalcas settled in a village 
known as Vikrama Pandya Chaturvedimangalam situated 
on die western side of Perumbarrappuliyur, who were to 
be maintained from the income of the village of Puliyan- 
guai. A similar record mentions the grant of 116 velis of 
land m Adur, alias Jananathanallur, to 108 Br ahmans who 
were to pay four kalams per veli every year to the temple 
of Tillainayaka. Yet another record speaks of a shrine built 
in honour of Alagiya Tiruchchitrambala Udaiyar at the 
hamlet of Korravangudi (alias Pavithramanikkanallur) 
near the University campus. 

IV. The Vicissitudes of the Temple under later rulers 

The association of the Vijayanagara monarchs with the 
temple is sufficiently striking, though not as intense as in 
the case of the Cholas and the Pandyas. King Devaraya II 
(1122-1446) has an inscription, dated Saka 1349 (i.e., 
1428 A.D.) on the north wall of the Karpaka Vinayakar 
shrine near the west gopuram, which should interest the 
student of history as it embodies an account of the method 
by which temples were then supported and controlled by 
rulers. It should be a matter of common knowledge that 
the great Krishnadeva Raya built the north gopura about 
Saka 1438, i.e., 1516 A.D., in commemoration of his vic- 
torious northern campaign and advance in triumph to Sim- 
hadri-Pottunuru where he planted a pillar of victory, after 
50 
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which he made a pilgrimage to the shrine of Ponnambalam 
and ordered the buiiamg oi UU3 LUVVt-1. lx 3U.lKja.ig Clilu Vv fcil* 
formed stone image of his is still preserved in a niche on 
the western side of the gateway of this gopura. Achyuta- 
raya was noted for his many benefactions to the shrina of 
Govindaraja. The Pasupauswara Temple at Tiruvetkalam 3 
(renovated about a quarter or a century ago by Drwan 
Bahadur Ramaswamy Chet liar, an elder brother of the Rajah 
Saheb of Chettinad) contains an epigraph dated Saka 1438, 
recording the grant of that, village (the village adjoining the 
University on the east) , by Achyutappa Nayak of Tanjore 
for the merit of his overlord, King Tirumala I. Later Vijaya- 
nagara riders like Sriranga II (1578-1586) and Venka.a I 
(1586-1614) are mentioned in some epigraphs in the temple; 
one of them on the south gopura, dated Saka 1510 (A.D. 

3. This village is credited by local tradition as being the 
place of Arjuna’s penance and the present by God Siva 
of the Pasupatastram to the Pandava hero. The temple it- 
self dedicated to Siva has been sung by Saint Appar and Saint 
Sambandar. The latter refers to the village as being situated 
near the sea, where the chanting of the Vedas and the perform- 
ance of the Vedic sacrifices went on ; and the former describes the 
shrine as the abode of the Vet an dr, i.e., the Hunter, Siva as Kirata. 
It is held by learned opinion that the image of Kiratarjunamurti 
m this temple shows unmistakable affinity with Pallava stone 
sculptures of the seventh century A.D. ; and there is reason to 
believe that it is the same image that Appar saw and the presence 
of which led him to celebrate the temple in his hymns as the 
abode of Vetandr. There are two other images of remarkable 
value and antiquity in the temple, namely, those of Arjuna and 
Parvathl. The image of Arjuna is later, but may not be far 
removed in point of time from that of the Kiratarjunamurti 
(Vide ‘.Three South Indian Metal Images — A Study’ by T. B. 
Nayar, 1934, Annamaiai University Journal, Vol. Ill, No. 1). 
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1588), makes mention of Namassivaya Udaiyar, the superin- 
tendent of all the small services in the shrine. The student 
of Tamil literary history may remember, in this connection, 
Guru Namassivaya, who devoted himself, at the instance of 
his teacher, Guhai Namassivaya to holy work at Chidam- 
baram and composed the Paramarahasya Malai, the Chidaiv- 
bara Venba and other works. The head of the mutt found- 
ed by Guru Namassivaya continues to enjoy temple honours 
even at the present day. 

A ruler of Cochin, Maharaja Hama Varma of the family 
of Seraman Perumal Nayanar, has left a record in the tem- 
rjle. dated Saka 1498, providing for food offerings to the God. 
An eoigraph of Saka 1515, (i.e., 1593) informs us that the 
districts of Devamandala Sirmai and Viranarayana Sirmai, 
Terkunadu, Vadakkunadu, the five villages grouped round 
Asuvur, and all others that had been enjoyed by the temple 
of Chidambaram from eaily times, had been made tax-free 
and fresh provision was made for a huge quantity of food 
offerings daily under the name of Kondamanayakan Katta- 
lai. 

Achyutappa Nayaka of Tanjore, as mentioned above, 
made a gift in 1566 of the village of Tiruvetkalam to the 
Tirumulasthana temple at Chidambaram for the merit of 
the Vijayanagara King, Tirumala Raya and also several 
further endowments to it. Two other epigraphs of Saka 
1493, refer to a gift of land made by one Alagapperumal 
Pills! to Chidambareswara for the merit of Achyutappa. It 
can be safely asserted that the temple received further en- 
dowments during the lifetime of that Nayak. Virappa 
Nayak of Madura is credited with having built the outer- 
most stone-faced wall of the Chidambaram temple, 
which is even now called Virappa Naydkan madil. 
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So the temple flourished, if any good flourishing could 
have been possible in the dark days that followed the disrup- 
tion of Nayak rule in Tanjore and Gingee, the weakening 
of the Maratha Raj in Taniore and the assertion of Muslim 
and European dominance in the Carnatic. During his south- 
ern campaign (1677-78), Sivaji is said to have contemplated 
the restoration of many Hindu shrines that had fallen on 
evil days; and we have evidence that he reconsecrated and 
enlarged the shrine of Tiruvannamalai and restored the ce- 
lebration of the great Kartlugai festival. Sivaji occupied the 
Chidambaram district in the course of this campaign. He 
stayed for some time in the neighbourhood of Chidambaram 
and Bhuvanagiri (literally. Bhuvanekaviran Pa+trmam) for 
effecting a reconciliation with his brother, Vyankoji of Tan- 
jore. with whom he spent some time on the banks of the 
Coleroon; but we do not know of any gift to or association 
with the shrine effected by him. In the darker days of the 
eighteenth century we have got only to note that the temole 
suffered serious reverses in the course of the Anglo-French 
wars in the Carnatic and later during the invasions of 
Haidar Ali of Mysore. 

In 1749 the ill-fated expedition of Captain Cope against 
Devikottah had to take shelter in the Chidambaram pagoda 
on its retreat. In 1753. the French took possession of it as 
well as the neighbouring Bhuvanagiri which was then a large 
weaving centre and partly fortified. They were in occupa- 
tion of the shrine for several years till 1760 and buttressed the 
outer walls with bastions and embrasures and otherwise 
greatly strengthened the western gopura gateway. The im- 
portance of the French occupation of the temple lies in its 
conversion into a military base. A sketch of the fortifica- 
tions planned, begun and carried out to some extent by 
the French, is given by the eighteenth-century historian, 
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Robert Orme, ( Vide Vol. Ill of his History of ‘ Indostan , be- 
ing a Collection of maps and plans to accompany that work. . 
Plan entitled ‘Chillambarum and showing the fortifications 
intended and begun by the French) and is well worth a 
close study, as it discloses the alignment of the bastions and 
batteries projected for strengthening the outermost wall, as 
well as for the utilisation of the storeyed corridors that lined 
the inside of the second wall and that have now gone to ruin 
in many portions. In January 1754, there was an abortive 
attempt made by the English to force the French garrison 
which held the pagoda to surrender it; but the attacking 
party was completely routed. It was only in 1760 (20th 
April) that the English and their Nawab Muhammad Ali 
Walaiah Bahadur, were able to secure the surrender of the 
town and the fortified pagoda. A party of English troops 
combined with a body of men under Krishna Rao, the kille- 
dar of Tyagadrug, pressed on the place from the south and 
north respectively, while two eighteen-pounder cannon were 
taken up the Coleroon on catamarans from the English 
squadron lying at anchor off Devicottah. 4 


4. The chiefs of Devicottah, known by the hereditary title 
of Sola Kon, corrupted into Solaganar flourished since the time 
of the powerful and dreaded Solagan, chief of that Island fortress 
under Krishnappa Nayaka of Gingee (Cir. 1600) . He was attack- 
ed by Raghunatha Nayak of Tanjore as being a rebel and taken 
captive along with his family and thrown into prison. He was 
very cruel in his punishment of victims ; and his cruelty has been 
described by Father Pimenta, who perhaps visited his fortress. 
Yagna Narayana Dikshita has referred to the sons and relatives 
of this Solaga in his work. Solaga and his descendants had an 
intimate association with the temple and claimed the right to be 
crowned in the Rajasabha in the thousand-pillared mantapa. The 
present representative of the family, who is a poligar, lives in 
an adjoining village in the jungle at the mouth of the Coleroon, 
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We may suppose that there was an intermission of the 
worship, services and festivals in tho shrine during the 
period of its military occupation by the French. Nor was it 
destined to enjoy unbroken peace even after its recovery by 
the English for the Nawab in 1760. In the course of 
the Second Mysore Wed- (1780-1784) when Sir Eyre 
Coote marched to the southward from Cuddolore in 
June 1781, preparatory to engaging Haidar Ah he 
attacked Chidambaram whose fortified pagoda had been for 
some time under the occupation of the enemy. The latter 
had taken care to surround the pettah on the west side of 
the temple with a mud wall; and the place was garrisoned 
by about 3,000 poligar peons. The pettah was quickly occu- 
pied by the English who burst open the outer gate on the 
west by a vigorous fire but found further advance into the 
pagoda impossible (18th June 1781) . Thus the first attempt 
of the English to capture the fore failed and Coote retired 
to the neighbourhood of Porto Novo, where he gained the 
glorious victory that turned the tide of this critical war. 5 


Devicottah was abandoned after some time and has completely 
disappeared under water, except for some small relics. It is per- 
haps identifiable with the Jalkotta of the Muhammadan historians, 
who described the Muhammadan invasions of South India in the 
fourteenth century. 

5. The fortified pagod? of Chidambaram was the main 
objective of Coote in the campaign that culminated in the great 
victory of Portonovo. The failure of the English to carry the 
pagoda by assault to which reference has been already made is 
well described by Colonel H. C. Wylly, C. B., in his Life 
of Sir Eyre Coote, K.B., (1922 page 220) . The small number of 
Europeans in his force and his natural desire to save them for 
more important enterprises had made Coote endeavour to take 
the Pagoda with '•epoys and small artillery. The failure of Coote 
and the repulse of his forces greatly elated Jahan Khan, the cap- 
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It was in this period of trouble that the sacred Idol of 
Nataraja was removed from the Ponnambalam shrine an d 
taken over to Tiruvarur for protection under the Raja of 
Tanjore. An inscription in grantha characters in the form 
of a ‘sloka’ in the thousand-pillared mantapam refers to this 
fact and says that it was in the year Saka 1695, Kali 4874 
(in the month of Masi Krishnapaksha, mulct nakshatra, 
thriyothasi ihitlii ) that Nataraja came to Chitsabha from 
Tiruvarur. 

V. The Twin Vishnu Shrine of Govindaraja 6 

It may be, perhaps, instructive at this place to trace the 
fortunes of the twin snnne of Govindaraja associated from 
the early times with Sri Sabhanayaka. We know that the 
Vaishnava deity was praised in song by two of the Alwars, 
Tirumangai and Kuiasekhara and that the wbrship of the 
God was in those days conducted by the Tillai Muvayiravar. 
The Vishnu shrine was held m veneration by the Pallava 

tam of the enemy troops; and the latter so magnified his success 
that Haidar Ah at once made up his mind to destroy the English 
power. He made a forced march of 100 miles m 2Vz days and 
placed himself between Coote and Cuddalore and began to fortify 
a position, hemming in the British army into an equilateral 
triangle formed by his camp, by the sea and the Porto Novo river. 
In the battle the British fleet which was in the roads could not 
take any part except a small schooner ; towards evening when 
his troops had begun to retreat, Haidar took shelter in Chidam- 
baram but Coote’s cavalry was numerically too weak to pursue 
the enemy. 

It was in Chidambaram also that Haidar confined some English 
prisoners that he later on sent to his capital. 

6. A connected account of the Vaishnava shrine was given 
for the first time by Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, the veteran historian, 
more than two decades ago in connection with an important suit. 
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monarch who was a contemporary of Tirumangai and pro- 
bably Nandivarman II, and was known by the name of 'idlai 
Tirachchitrakutam. The Tmikkovaiyar of Manikkavacaga 
informs us that the God was in a recumbent posture and 
rested on Adisesha and that his shrine was adjacent to 
Tiruchchitrambalam in front of the Siva deity. Further, we 
learn from Vaishnava literature that the Vishnu deity was 
thrown into the sea and the shrine itself was vacated m 
order to enlarge the courtyard of Sirrambaiam by a Cnola 
monarch, who is called Senmkulottunga in the Life of Rama- 
nuja. by Pillailokam Jiyar. This monarch has been identi- 
fied with Kulottunga II, known also as Anabhaya and iiru- 
nirru Sola (1135-1146) and this act of the Chola has been 
described by the poet, Ottakkuttar m two of his works. The 
date of this act of desecration has been proved by 
an elaborate process of reasoning by Rao Saheb 
Pandit M. Raghava Iyengar, to be 1127 A.D. ( Saka 1049). 
The great Vaishnava Apostle, Sri Ramanuja, certainly heard 
of this desecration cf the Vishnu shrine and of the subse- 
quent transportation of the image by some bhaktas to Lower 
Tirupati. Some time after this, he went over to the latter 
place where he had the image consecrated and enshrined. 

We hear of the next great reconsecration of the Vishnu 
shrine in the temple in 1529, in the reign of Achyutaraya, 
under the inspiration of a famous Vaishnava teacher, Dod- 
dacharya alias Mahacharya of Sholinghur. This was effect- 
ed, according to the Prapannamritam by one Ramaraya of 
Chandragiri, incorrectly supposed to be a brother of Krishna- 
deva Raya, but in reality a lieutenant of Achyuta who actu- 
ally consecrated the shrine. This is further supported by the 
Vasudev a Charitai (composed in 1543 A.D.) of Varadaraja, 
in which the author says that Govindaraja worshipped by 
the devas , with Uma’s Lord dancing by his side, was res - 
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tored to his former shrine and praised by Achyuta in some 
verses. We know further that Achyutaraya built several 
parts of the Vishnu shrine; and the words used by Varada- 
raja in his book seem to imply that it was rebuilt after the 
old model, having perhaps been abandoned all the time. 
This writer might have actually witnessed the reconsecration 
ceremony itself. The alleged restoration of the shrine by 
the Brahman general, Gopanarya, associated with Kumara 
Kampana, in the task of the restoration of Srirangam and 
Madura in the fourteenth century is incorrect. 

In Saha 1565, i.e., A.D. 1643, Sriranga Raya of the 
Aravidu dynasty, then ruling from Vellore, renovated the 
mvkhamantapa and the gopura of the shrine and the 
vimanas of the goddesses Pundarikavalli and Sudikkodutta 
Nachchiar and also of the mantapa in front of Tiruvazhi 
Alwan (Inscription No. 271 of 1913) and gave away five 
villages in rent-free grant for the benefit of the Sri 
Vaishnavas of the place. 

Krishnappa Nayak of Gingee (C?r. 1600) was a zealous 
patron of Vaishnavism, like his master Venkatapathi Raya 
of Vellore. He settled definitely the bitter controversy that 
had been raging over the question whether the shrine of 
Vishnu should have the Vaishnava symbols placed in front 
of it, to which the Saiva priests strongly objected. Accord- 
ing to the Jesuit writer, Father Pimenta, who has given 
a succinct account of what he saw in the temple when 
he visited the place in 1597, the protest ended in the violent 
death of some of the objectors and the work of construction 
was carried on to its conclusion. The Sanskrit work, Pra- 
pannamirtam, claims that the Vaishnava scholar Maha- 
charya defeated in scholastic disputes the Saiva scholars of 

Chidambaram, among whom was inch’d^ even the famous 
51 
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Appayya Dikshita, so well known for his devotion to God 
Nataraja. 

In the last decade of the eighteenth century, there arose 
a renewed dispute between the two shrines, leading to the 
stoppage of the worship in the Vishnu shrine for some years 
and even the walling up of its entrance. It was settled by 
the arbitration of the Nawab’s faujdar of the district and 
confirmed by a parwana of Nawab Omdut-ul-Umarah 
Bahadur of the Carnatic, dated 1797, which defined the 
respective rights and claims of both the parties. 

After the establishment of British rule over the district 
when swords were turned into plough-shares and battle-axes 
into pruning hooks, the disputes between the two shrines 
were fought out in the law courts, off and on, with varying 
fortunes. Now the main points of contention have been 
settled fairly amicably and the managers of the two shrines 
have agreed to work harmoniously, largely through the 
mediating efforts of the Rajah Saheb of Chettinad, who reno- 
vated the ruined mantapa in front of the Vishnu shrine, 
repaired the shrine itself which was in a dilapidated condi- 
tion, reconstructed the qopurci and the vimdna over the 
Garbagraha and reconsecrated the sannidhi itself in the 
summer of 1934. 

Thus we may summarise the vicissitudes in the fortunes 
of the Govindaraja Shrine in these words : “ In the eighth 
century, the Vishnu shrine was consecrated by a Pallava 
ruler, — most likely Nandivarman II— praised by Tiru- 
mangai Alwar. In the first half of the 12th century, it was 
desecrated by a Chola, most likely Kulottunga II ; in the 
first half of the sixteenth century, it was renovated by 
Achyuta Raya of Vijayanagara; and towards the close of that 
century it received the patronage of Krishnappa Nayak of 
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Gingee; and later it was further enlarged by Sriranga IV. 
In 1934 the shrine itself which was in a ruined condition was 
renovated at a considerable cost through the munificent 
generosity cf the Rajah Saheb of Chettinad, as noted above. 

Thus it appears from the history of the shrine that it has 
been fated to undergo a critical change in its fortunes every 
four centuries. 

VI. The Growth op the Temple in Recent Times. 

Lord Valentia, an English nobleman of high rank, who 
visited the shrine in 1803, gives a very good picture of the 
temple as he saw it then: He thus wrote: — “The gateway 
by which we entered had lately been repaired by a devout 
widow, at the enormous expense of forty thousand pagodas. 
The whole of the architecture had a more ancient appear- 
ance than Tanjore or Ramiseram. Facing the entrance they 
were erecting a portico of one hundred fluted pillars, in some 
parts three, in others five deep; the roof was not yet laid on. 
We then proceeded in a winding direction to the entrance of 
the most holy temple. This building is more ancient, and 
the style much purer than the others around it; even the 
carved figures shewed in the artist a more just attempt at 
proper action than is to be found in the rest. A small temple 
facing us on our return, was of the same architecture and the 
carved figures had equal merit.” This last was evidently 
the Nritta Sabha. 

The widow referred to above, was the wife of the great 
philanthropist, Pachaiyappa Mudaliar of Conjeevaram 
(1754-1794), who was Dubash for some years for the East 
India Company at the Tanjore court and who devoted his 
extensive wealth for religious and educational charities, 
including among them large benefactions and kattalais for 
the Sri Sabhanayaka Shrine. He started in 1791-92 the 
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second Brahmotsava of the shrine, by name Ani Tiruman- 
janam, which he arranged to be celebrated on an equally 
grand scale with the Arudhra Darsanam. He built the car- 
stand, renovated the temple cars and revived the car 
festival which had fallen into desuetude for some time. 
He arranged for the starting of a Sanskrit seminary at 
Chidambaram and persuaded his rich friend, Manali 
Chinniah Mudaliar, grandson of the famous Dubash of 
Lord Pigot, Manali Muthukrishna Mudaliar, (who construc- 
ted in Madras the shrine of Chennakesava Perumal and 
Chennai Malleswaraswami about 1763) to endow large 
benefactions to the Sabhanayaka Shrine, which included 
the maintenance of flower gardens and the plating with 
silver of the Panchaksara steps leading into the innermost 
sanctum. 

Pachaiyappa had also planned the reconstruction of the 
east gopura which had become dilapidated; but as he died 
before he could undertake the work, his widow and his sister 
who carried out his will, took care to complete that injunc- 
tion, as noted by Lord Valentia. A stone image of Pachai- 
yappa and another of his sister and mother-in-law, by name 
Subbammal, are to be found in niches on the southern side 
of the gateway of the east gopura. The many-sided chari- 
ties of Pachaiyappa were first detailed in a number of songs 
about 1840 by great Tamil scholars like Malavai Mahalinga 
Iyer, Head Tamil Pandit of what was then known as the 
Madras University, subsequently the Presidency College, 
and Mahavidwan Sabhapalhi Mudaliar of Conjeevaram. 

Likewise, the rich Nattukottai Nagarathar community 
comprehended a thorough renovation of the great shrine in 
their schemes of reconstruction of South Indian temples; and 
a considerable sum of money was devoted to this purpose by 
the family of the Rajah Saheb which began the work of re- 
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construction in the seventies of last century on a lavish and 
magnnicent scale, and the result has been the renovation of 
all the gopuras, the restoration of almost every shrine to 
greater grandeur of appearance and ornamentation, includ- 
ing the gilding of the roof of the Kanakasabha, the repair 
of the enclosing walls, the broadening of the stone steps 
and corridors of the sacred tank and above all the con- 
struction of the magnificent corridors round the second 
prakora , recalling to mind the spacious splendour of the 
Rameswaram corridors. Besides these the charities of the 
family have provided for a number of ubhayams and 
kattalais in the temple and for the reconstruction of the cars 
and for the provision of a great quantity of lamps, vessels, 
vahanas and other appurtenances, many of them of silver, 
for use in the service of the deities. There was a great con- 
secration ceremony conducted under the auspices of this 
noble charity in 1891. The work of renovation in several 
other parts of the temple was continued for over a quarter 
of century after this date. Three generations of the family 
of the Rajah Saheb have devoted themselves to this great 
task of the restoration of this ancient shrine to more than its 
pristine glory. Metal images of the parents of the Rajah 
Saheb, holding ever-burning lamps in their hands have been 
installed in the Kanakasabha, in token alike of their religious 
devotion and magnificent generosity. 

The Rajah and his elder brother, Diwan Bahadur Rama- 
swamy Chettiar, have likewise developed the town and 
increased its amenities for cultured life. Schools for the 
propagation of Vedic and Agamaic learning and for the 
revival of Tevaram singing and studies, and magnificent 
choultries, which have practically thrown into shade and 
idleness, by their huge feeding, earlier foundations, 
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and Gorakshasalas and flower-gardens may also be 
mentioned among their many-sided benefactions. 
Modern amenities like the well-equipped high school, 
started a quarter of a century ago by Mr. Ramaswami 
Chettiar, the protected water-supply which has scared 
away foul diseases like cholera and elephantiasis from 
the town, also due to his generosity, and the building of a 
town-hall for the expression of the common life of the citizens 
and named after the Rajah Saheb, as Annamalai Town Hall 
these show to what extent the Rajah’s family have demoted 
themselves for the exaltation of the shrine and the improve- 
ment of the town, to which has been added practically 
another town and temple of learning in the shape of the 
University settlement, which may be called the most expres- 
sive of the Rajah’s innumerable and wide-spread charities 
and may be claimed to be the most potential for good a^ well 
as the most fruitful among them all. It will not there- 
fore be inappropriate that the Rajah of Chettinad should be 
honoured, like his royal and semi-royal predecessors in the 
patronage of the temple, with the titles of Sivapada Sekhara 
and of Kanakasabhapathi Sabha Sarvakarya Nirvahakti. 
Let us hope that, under the Rajah’s fostering care, the twin 
towns of Chidambaram and Annamalainagar, the one con- 
serving the culture of the past and the other endeavouring 
to realise the aspirations of the Tamils and their cultural 
development, may grow in strength and usefulness and ex- 
pand, as of old, so as to take in all the neighbouring hamlets 
like Sivapuri (reminisdent of the settlement of Jaffnese 
Saivites' taking refuge from persecution in their own 
home) Vikrama Solanallur and other surrounding villages 
as it did in the golden days of Chola rule. 

7. A part of Chidambaram, round the tank of Gnanaprakasar, 
a scholar of the 17th century, has been associated with a Jafinese 
settlement ; and God Kanakasabapathi has ever been their chosen 
deity. 
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The major problem in modern astronomy is that of the 
stellar distribution, representing the form and extent of our 
Universe — the great assemblage of stars, clusters and 
nebulae segregating towards the Milky Way as their funda- 
mental plane. 

The problem has been approached in various ways: — 
The individual distances of special tyoes of stars, for inst- 
ance, the cepheid variables, whereof the regular period 
of venation is directly related to their intrinsic luminosity, 
which combined with their apparent brightness gives an 
accurate measure of the distances of these usually very 
remote objects. Though lying near to the galactic plane and 
at great distances, their number is too small to fix the form 
of our Universe. With cepheid distribution is associated 
that of the globular clusters, wherein the periods of the faint 
cc-oheid.s have determined the distance of these remarkable 
objects. The globular clusters, however, do not exceed 
more than some ninety in number and are found to lie in all 
directions within a sphere enveloping our galaxy, and so are 
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no guide to the actual form or density prevailing within the 
Galaxy. Another line of study lies in deriving the distances 
from the known mean luminosity of stars of various spectral 
types. Then, again, the stream motions found to prevail in 
certain directions have revealed other characteristic 
features of our Universe. Another promising method, and 
that considered in this paper, is the star density, or num- 
bers of stars down to various magnitudes per square 
degree, in different parts of the sky. The studies made at 
Mt. Wilson Observatory have (contribution No. 301, 1925) 
been incorporated with the exhaustive star counts by Van 
Rhijn and published in 1929 (Pub. Kapt. Ast. Lab. 
Groningen, No. 43,) detailing the number of stars per 
square degree according to galatitude (the galactic latitude 
measured from the galactic equator) towards the north and 
south galactic poles, and for galongitude (galactic longitude) 
reckoned eastward along the galactic equator from its inter- 
section with the celestial equator in Aquila. 

The abridged Tables la — e give, for the photographic 
magnitudes 6, 9, 12, 15 and 18, the star density in numbers 
per square degree at each 30’ interval of galatitude (P) and 
at every 30° in galongitude (*), the latter being the aver- 
age values for the three 10° intervals of galongitude centred 
at the given directions. This smooths out the effect of 
local inequalities, whether of condensations (bright 
patches) or of obscuring clouds (dark patches). The aver- 
age for each whole circle of galongitude round each galati- 
tude parallel is given in the final column. It may be 
remarked that galactic latitude -2° is actually the richest 
belt; but, as this is the evident effect of the actual galactic 
clouds, the values for P=0° should give the truer represen- 
tation. 
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In order to derive the forms of these stellar spheroids, 
it will suffice owing to the uncertainties in our premises to 
assume a generally uniform distribution of the stars, and we 
therefore take the cube roots of the density numbers to con- 
note the relative boundaries of the respective spheroids in the 
several directions. These values appear in Table II a—e for 
the same magnitudes as in Tables I a~e, with the quantities 
for the whole circles in the final column, as before; the inter- 
mediate directions, however, in galonpitude are confined to 
the significant directions ?-150° —330° and -^60° —240°, viz., 
the lines approximately towards and away from the galactic 
centre, and those at right angles thereto. On the assump- 
tion of average uniform distribution of + hese stars in space, 
the numbers in Tables II a~e represent the outlines of their 
containing spheroids. The ratios between the values for 
the corresponding points for the several magnitudes in 
such case define the relative proportions of the spheroids 
between each three — magnitude stage. 

Combining the like galatitudes N. and S. of the 
galactic equator, we derive Table III, giving the correspond- 
ing ratios for each magnitude considered. The last two 
columns give the overall ratios for the range of 12 magnitudes 
— from 6th to 18th pmg — both for triple and for single 
magnitude ranges. 

The Table shows that the distance ratio has a slight but 
steady increase between each magnitude as the galactic 
equator is approached; while, at the same time, there is a 
falling off in this ratio with increasing distance down the 
magnitude scale. 

The planes of condensations found by Van Rhijn from 
the star counts vary with their brightness, and hence with 
52 
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their n umb ers. For the lucid stars, i.e., to 6th (phot) 
magnitude, the north pole of their plane lies at (1900) 
al88 0, 2(12 h — 33 ra ), 8+26° ‘5. This difference indicates the 
trend of the stars from the local Cluster into those of the 
main galactic stream, as their distance increases. These 
spheroids are plotted in Figures 1 a— b and 2 a— b, showing 
their forms respectively on the galactic plane and that 
vertical to it; the outlines for the 12th pmg are repeated in 
the “b” diagrams, these latter being on a smaller than the 
“a” scale, in order to embrace the much greater expanse 
in the 15th and 18th pmg In both sets of diagrams the 
actual values have been plotted for each 10° intervals 
of galongitude and galatitude (for the latter, even closer 
within the 0*20° zone and derived from the Van Rhijn 
tables for these closer intervals) rather than for just the 30° 
intervals appearing in the abridged Tables I and II. The 
vertical sections in Figs. 2 a— b ore chosen along the per- 
pendicular planes /150°— 330°, [approximately towards and 
away from the galactic centre (*326°)] and 60°— 240°, 
crosswise, viz., along the path of galactic rotation. The 
noticeable “dents” here and there in the vertical sections 
are evidently due tc the presence of obscuring clouds: in the 
12th pmg outline, at '330°, 11=10° (Ophiuchus) and A150°, 
P— 15° (Taurus); in the 18th ping, a like effect appears at 
A240°, P+20° (Antlia). Conversely, the apparent “bulges” 
predicate bright galactic patches as that at A60°, P-10° 
(Lacerta) for the 18th pmg, and that extending at *330° 
southward in galatitude from P-10° (Sagittarius to Grus) 
for the 12th pmg. The vertical outlines for the 18th magni- 
tude (Fig. 2 b) at A240° and 330° are farther out than their 
opposites (compare the right and left hand sides in the 
figures). This shows a distinct “trailing”, due, may be, to 
galactic rotation and also the presumed arm towards the 
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galactic centre. The same effect appears though to a lesser 
extent, in the 15th magnitude. 

Having derived the comparative forms, the next step is 
to interpret their scale in distance units. In this connec- 
tion, we may adopt the results obtained at Mt. Wilson 
(Conlr. No. 231, Seares, deriving Table iV (a) and 

quotea by Russel liugan and btcwart, ‘ Astronomy” p. (jba, 
where me distances near the gaiactic poles are stated to be 
about three-quarieis oi arose laouiated, and at the gaiactic 
equator an eigntn greater than taDled. This table may be 
expressed empmcaily by the formula R— 9 (l‘46) m , 

wnere m is the tabulated (visual) magnitude and R the 
distance in rachals ; a radial is the distance represented 
by a parallax of i' arc, or 20b, 265 astronomical units 
(l9'ioXi0 1 ' : miles), and commonly known under the 
uneupnomous and somewhat inaccurate term “parsec”. Ine 
mean luminosities follow m tire last column from me 
consequent relation L=81/1'2" 1 . 

The galactic planar values appear in Table IV b, wnere 
the formula has been extrapolated down to the 18th (visual) 
magnitude, wmie the intermediate values are entered lor 
the photographic magnitudes 6, 9, 12, 15, and 18, for 
which Tables i and ii are entered. The first two 
columns in Table IV b give respectively the visual and 
photogiaplric magnitudes related by the formula, visual 
magn.— 0 3+0 9 (phot magn.). The fourth column gives 
the corresponding parallaxes (^). The final column gives 
the mean luminosities (L) of the stars of each magnitude 
following from the consequent empirical rule L= 100/1 '2 m ; 
whence it appears that there is a decline of 2 Vz —fold or I’O 
magnitude in real brightness with every 5 magnitudes 
decline in apparent brightness. 
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Though it is well known that the apparent brightness 
(magnitude) of a given star is no index whatever of its 
distance, yet, taking the stars in their thousands down uieir 
successive magnitudes, their average distances may be accept- 
ed, as tabled. In order to con elate the distances in Tables IV 
with those implied m Table II a-e and illustrated m Figs, i 
and 2, we may compare lire star density prevailing in our 
part of the Galaxy. By “star density” is meant the number 
of star's in a given volume of space, as distinct from ‘stellar 
density” which concerns the density conditions prevailing 
within any given star itself. Recent studies, summarized by 
Bok (Ap. Jxd. Monograph. “Distribution of the Stars '. Umv. 
Chi. Press, 1937) indicate an overall mean density from O ' 05 
down to 0 ' 04 solar mass per cubic radial. Within our Local 
Cluster (see later) the star density ranges from about O' 06 
solar mass per cubic radial in our neighbourhood; 
i.e., 17 cubic radials per solar mass (cp. “Concise 
General Astronomy”, Wai hey and Aiyar 1940, p. 238) 
down to 60% of this in its outer regions (cp. 
Oort’s finding, O' 038 solar mass per cubic radial, Bok, 
loc. tit.). Adopting O' 04 siar density, or 25 cubic radials 
per star as an overall value, we have, for a 5:1 obiaue 
spheroid, the simple relation between its volume 
and its apparent superficial area as seen by us from 
within, viz., between Lg-tR’XO 04=4:* (57' 3) 2 . Where R is 
the equatorial radius of the spheroid (5 times the polar 
radius). This yields a round value of 110 radials repre- 
sented by a star density of one star per sq. deg. The conse- 
quent polar scale being 64 radials for the same star density in 
the Tables I and II, 

The outline for 12th magnitude approaches the bound- 
ary of our Local Cluster, some 1500 radials across, and 
having its north pole at (1900) “=178° (ll' , -52’ n ), 
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8= +31" -2 (Seares, Mt. Wilson Cont. No. 347, 1927). This 
assemblage oi stars evidently embodies an inner core 
represented by what is known as Gould’s Belt, outlined 
mainly by the two great hehum (£ type) star groups of 
Orion and Centaurus-bcorpio, and whicn seem to indicate 
a circulation lcunci a centre over 2U0 radiais away in 
Carina, and jusl possibly markeu Dy the supergiant star 
Canopus (see "Uouctse General Astronomy" , as above, 
pp. 2by-2?z). 'me reality oi the group motion in Cen- 
taurus-acorpio has recently been questioned (Smart, M.N., 
R.A.S., Vol. 100 p. 6u, 193y ) . 'ine ev.dcm existence, how- 
ever, ot the Local Cluster should predicate the probability 
of some circulatory motion within itself — the £ type stars 
in particular show suen a tendency (cp. G. Stromberg, 
Mt. Wiison Cont. No. 492, i934) . This core, tilted some IS' 
with the mam galactic plane, flattens this slope to within 13 ; 
(C. Me Cuskey. Ap. Jni. Vol. 89 p. 575, 1939). 

Though douoteci oy some, me existence oi such a cluster 
is evident, a general gaiacuc rotauon nas oeen estabhshea 
mainly irom the apparent radial velocities oi me globular 
clusters — at a speed ot some 1 ( 0 miles sec. round the galactic 
centre, lu,000 rachais away in the direction (1900)al7' 1 — 40 fl! , 
8—30“ ('>326°, P0 ), so Piaskelt and Pearce conclude (M.N., 
R.A.S., Vol. 94, p. 679, 1934). More recently, the globular 
clusters are themselves found (Camm, Ap. Jnl. Vol. 89, p. 45, 
1939) to rotate round this centre; allowing for this rota- 
tion, that of the Local Cluster is accelerated to some 250 
miles per second. The shearing effect of this latter rotation 
is apparent in the elongation and lopsidedness in the length- 
wise and crosswise sections in Figs. 2 a— b., along the path of 
rotation, which is towards Cygnus. This is borne out by 
the independent studies summarized by Bok (Ap. Jnl, 
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Monograph, as above), finding our cluster to be elongated 
in the approximately same direction, viz., the line, 
A62°-242°. 

Tnese studies also show that the star density, which is 
constant up to about 600 radiais out lrom the Sun in other 
directions, drops rather suddenly from 200 radiais until 
800 radiais in the perpendicular direction line, i.e., towards 
and away from the galactic centre, 'i'ne resump uon m mis 
direction of the normal slar density at 800 radiais out marks 
the main galactic densities beyond our Local Cluster. 

Table IV (b) however, takes no account of the since dis- 
covered absorption oi light within our gaiaxy; ior wmcn ms 
most acceptable overall value maj- be Lateen to be Lnai deriv- 
ed by Stebbins (Com. i\ai. ncad. be. £\io. ill, ±bJi>; as 
0 'o6 {—28' /C ) loss lor every “ Knoparsec ” viz., 1000 
radiais, traversed, incorporating this eileci, the revised rule 
for distance (in ine galactic plane; becomes Jtt— JLO 
X (1'45; m — Inis relation is plotted in Fig. 3 to 
derive the revised values ol Table V in place oi those m 
Table Iv b. The luminosities (Table IV a) remain unaffect- 
ed since the absorption affects the apparent brightness only. 

Did the absorption and distribution functions hold so 
far me stars at the galactic centre, 10,000 radiais away, 
would appear of 22nd (visual; magnitude. Such, however, 
is not the case. The polar and equatorial distance scales 
have been adjusted in the diagrams Figs. I a— b and 2 a - b 
to the relation pointed out under Tables IV incorporat- 
ing the absorption distances given in Table V. The resulting 
trend towards a 1: 5 flattening bears out, for our part of the 
Universe, and generally, the discoid form adumbrated by 
Sir William Herschel for what was then deemed to be our 
whole Universe. 
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Again, we may derive from Tables II a— e and V, the 
(direction Q-c) and distance (Rc) of the centroids of the dis- 
tribution spheroids on the galactic plane, in Fig. I a— b, by 
simply (within present limits of accuracy) treating each 10 ° 
galongitudinal sector as a triangle of area N % with its 10° 
apex at the Sun and its centroid 3 (N 1/j ) out, whence, sum- 
ming the moments N^X 3 (N 1 ' ) =!IN round the circle, we get 
tan *-c in the usual way. The distance Rc of the centroid 
follows by dividing the resultant by -Ns (viz., the total area) . 
The results appear in Table VI, giving both the direction and 
distance of the centroid in each case, together with the 
increase-ratio for the Iasi three-magnitudes intervals. 

With the exception of the Sth phot. mag. (where local 
effects evidently prevail to deflect the direction,), there is 
a progressive trend eastward in the galongitude of the 
centroid with increasing distance. This is doubtless due to 
the increasing effect of the main galactic distribution as we 
leave the Local Cluster. To this is evidently due the 
sudden outward shift of the centroid between the 12 th and 
15th magnitudes, where the change is about double that 
between the other intervals. This is because the Local 
Cluster seems to disappear beyond the average distances 
of the 12 th magnitude stars. 

Next, we compare the mean values at the 

galactic equator in Tables II a— e for the five pmg’s 6 , 9, 12. 
15 and 18, the increase-ratios in Table III, with the Table V 
values for R corresponding to the equivalent visual 
magnitudes, read from the curve in Fig. 3, together with the 
increase-ratios for these latter over the same 3— magn inter- 
vals. The comparison appears in Table VII. 

The first two columns in the Table give the photogra- 
phic and visual magnitudes, the next two columns give the 
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cube-rooted densities and their equivalent distances 
by the equatorial conversion factor 110 (see under 
Table IV b value of 110 for star density of one). 
The fifth column gives the three — magn increase-ratio 
(Table III), while the last two columns are read from Fig. 3, 
as stated, representing Table V. The agreement between 
the distance (cols. 4 and 6) for these independent lines .of 
approach is a measure of the correctness of the adopted den- 
sity of 0‘ 04 Solar mass per cubic radial, and the absorption 
factor ('00036 mag/1000 radials), wMle the agreement 
between the ratios (cols 5 and 7) shows how far correct is 
the assumption of approximately even star density, taking 
the stars on the whole within their magnitude spheroids. 

It should be noted that, in view of the dispersion in 
actual parallaxes about their mean for a given magnitude, 
the mean distance in radials for such magnitude is actually 
greater than entered (Tables IV, V) as correspondent to the 
mean parallax. To give a simple example; the mean of the 
five parallaxes 0"' 08, '09'10, '11, '12 (a dispersion 20% on 
either side of their means) is O'lO, corresponding to 10 
radials distance; whereas the mean of their corresponding 
distances 12%, 11%, 10, 9/ii, 8% radials is 10 '235 radials 
or 2 '35% more than would appear in the Tables. This dis- 
crepancy lessens as the number of intermediate measures 
increases. 

In conclusion, it should be remembered that the 
evident, but at present unknown, inequalities of light- 
absorption prevailing along the galactic belt, necessarily 
vitiate any detailed findings which, therefore, must not be 
pressed beyond their general aspect. 
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GALACTIC COORDINATES. 


By 

Dr. H. Subramania Aiyar, M.A., Ph.D. (London) . 

Professor of Science, Maharaja's College, Trivandrum 

and 

Government Astronomer 

AND 

Rev. 0. R. Walkey. 

Introductory - 

From the first appearance of accurate star catalogues, 
star positions have been recorded in the order of their passage 
across the meridian or successive culmination at the highest 
points of their celestial path — once every 23 horns 56 minutes 
nearly. This so called “right ascension” is measured as 
time eastward from the point where the Sim’s ecliptic path 
ascends across the celestial (i.e. sky trace of the terrestrial) 
equator. The height of each star’s culmination marks its 
declination, measured in degrees etc., north or south of the 
equatorial line. 

What spoils this useful method, however, are the move- 
ments of this equatorial reference and the secular drift of the 
ecliptic (terrestrial orbital) plane’s intersection with the 
celestial equator, due to the various motions of our Earth and 
their perturbations. These entail some 300 terms in com- 
puting the “ephemerides” or reduction of a star’s actual 
position at a given date. This is the case even after the 
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simplification by Bessel’s Tables, published early in the 19th 
century, wherein the reduction numbers provide for the 
aberration of light, nutation in latitude and longitude along 
the ecliptic, and the precession of the equinoxes. These 
tables welded the shackles of this recurrent toil of Sissyphus, 
whereof the hill gets a little steeper at every epoch. So, the 
observations of Lacaille. Bradley, Mayer and Lalanrj p 
(1750-1800) were imprisoned within the wabbling cage of 
terrestrial co-ordinates at mean epochs. 

In seeking an alternative, one might imagine a confer- 
ence of deputies from the members of the Solar System, 
presided over by those from the Sun, to decide the question of 
star positions. In such a conference, the claims for our 
terrestrial coordinates would soon be outvoted by the greater 
claim submitted for. the orbital plane of either Jupiter or 
Saturn, or, better still, the invariable plane of the Solar 
System (lying in between these two) : or again, the equato- 
rial plane of the Sun as the ruler of our Solar system and 
reckoning along from its intersection with the invariable 
plane. 


Fundamental Plane. 

We have, however, in common with the other worlds, 
an even more fundamental plane of reference, namely the 
fundamental plane for all the solar systems in our Universe, 
and marked out by the Milky Way or Galaxy. 

Reference to such a plane would fix the star positions 
once for all, with only their annual variations to be worked 
out, namely, aberration, parallax and proper motion; the 
first two, in virtue of our orbital revolution, and the third 
due to the stars’ own motion. The Sun’s motion in space 
would set up a cumulative change, easily allowed for. As 
things are now, hours, if not days, of work are needed to 
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disentangle the motion of a star, against the work of minutes, 
when referred to the galactic plane which is the more 
natural reference for stellar motions. To take an example, 
the laborious calculations for the century and a half from 
18U0-1950 have impressed on the star £ Orionis a total motion 
of 7 minutes 36 • 85 seconds in R.A. and 6' 31 - 0" in declina- 
tion — a total motion of 114' • 4 or 6864", whereas the actual 
annual proper motion of this star (according to the General 
catalogue 1936) is 0" 000 — exactly zero — Whence the 
labours of reduction through the 150 years are spent to 
produce an entirely fictitious result. 

Right ascension and decimation coordinates are 
unavoidable for determining the position of the Sun, the 
Moon and the planets and the "clock’’ stars. A good star 
map suffices for the coordinates needed to find stars in an 
equatorial telescope. Though precise galactic positions are 
needed for any such star catalogue when replacing the 
shifting equatorial coordinates, approximate star positions 
can be derived from an accurate network of galactic 
coordinates at conveniently close intervals. We here adopt 
the contractions “galatitude” and “galongitude” for the 
galactic latitude and longitude respectively. 

Sir John Herchel ( Outlines of Astronomy, 1849) writes 
thus of the galactic circle: “The circle is to sidereal 
astronomy what the invariable ecliptic plane is to planetary 
astronomy”. Unfortunately this circle is not precisely 
defined in the sky, and various poles have been found for it, 
according to the particular object referred to, though these 
are in close agreement. 


Historical. 

The first reference to the galactic plane was by 
Sir William Hershel (Phil. Trans., collected Science Papers, 
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Vol. 1, 1875) in his well-known section of the sidereal system 
in a plane at right angles to the galactic circle having its 
north pole at the then R.A., (“) 186° (12 h — 24 m ), declina- 
tion (8)+32 0 . 

Later on, F. G. W. Struve (Etudes d’ Astronomie 
Stellaire, 1847) , mainly using Bessel’s catalogue within the 
zone±15° declination adopted the G.N.P. (1875) at R.A. 
12* — 38 m declination+31 0- 5. Sturve, as well as Sir John 
Hershel (outlines of astronomy, 1867), analysing the star 
counts of Sir William arranged the star gauges according to 
the distance from the north galactic oole, then taken to lie 
at R.A. 12*— 47 m (191 3 4°-) ; declination4-27° (Outlines of 
Astronomy 1851). 

In 1862, Argelander (Bonn Durchm, III) adopted a 
galactic pole at (1800) R.A. 12*— 36 m declination 4-28° • 5 
based on the counts of that notable catalogue of 324,000 
stars. This however, limited to stars north of declina- 
tion— 2°. covered only just over half the galactic circle, omit- 
ting the southern and most relevant part of the galaxy. 
Heis, using the Bonn Durchm adopted (1855) “12*— 40 m 
8 4-27° for his Atlas celestis, and catalogue (1872) . 

The first extensive use of galactic coordinates was that 
by A. Marth (Mon. Not. R.A.S. 33, 1872-73) who, setting the 
G.N.P. at (1880) <*12*— 40 m , 84-30°, reduced the galactic 

coordinates for the leading stars in or near the Milky Way. 
Twenty years later (Mon. Not. R.A.S. 53, 1892-3), he 
applied these same coordinates to all stars down to 6 - 0 
magnitude on the Harvard Photometry and 6 - 2 magnitude 
in the Uranometria Argentina, within 20 degrees of the 
Galactic equator; Among others, K. Lundmark and O. Jaske 
adopted Marth’s data for their drawings of the Milky Way. 
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Houzeau (Uranometria-Generale, 1878) placed the 
pole at (1880) al2 h — 49 m , 8-j-27 0, 5; This pole was adapted 
by Seeliger (Sitz. d. Math. Phys Akad. Wissen, 14, 1884) . 

Next year, Gould (Uranometria argentina 1879) made 
his classic study, based on the galactic clouds, placing the 
pole at (1875) al2 h -41 m 3 3+27° ‘3. 

Two years later Schoenfeld (Viert. d. Ast. Gesell, 16, 
1881), revising Houzeau’s data placed the pole at (1880) 
«xl2 h -41 m , 8+28° -7. 

Wolf (Pub. Ast. Obs. Konigstuhl. Heidelberg I 1902) 
used the galactic nebulae to place the pole at (1875) 
al2 h -53 m , 8+28° -7. 

Next in order, we have Newcomb’s exhaustive study 
(Carnegie Inst. Pub. No. 10, 1904), based on 47 Galactic 
clouds, together with Heis’ star Atlas (1872) and Gould’s 
Uranometria, whence he placed the pole at (evidently 
1875), a 191°'l, 8+26° '8 including the well-known Cygnus- 
Aquilae Branch, excluding which the 42 remaining galactic 
clouds gave “192° '8, 8+27° ‘2 as the pole. 

Two years later, Kobold (Der Baudes Fixsterne — 
systems, 1906) derived the pole at (1880) <*191° '2, 8+28° ‘0 
for 33 bright galactic patches, based on Houzeau’s work, 
already mentioned. Stroobant (Annales del’ Obs. R.De. 
Belgigue, 11, 1908) placed the pole at (1900) <*12 h -46”\ 
8+28°. 

Professor J. C. Kapteyn published (Gron. Pub. 18, 
1908) an extensive table of galactic coordinates, using 
Gould’s pole, above stated, reduced to epoch 1900, and read- 
ing to the nearest whole degree at 10”* interval in R.A., and 
1° in declination. 
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Prof. E. C. Pickering (Harvard Annals 56, 1912) pub- 
lished galactic tables for each 40 m (10°) in R.A. and 10° in 
declination, the coordinates reading in degrees and minutes 
of arc. A converse table reading equatorial coordinates 
from the galactic was also given for the like 10 square 
degrees network. The pole adopted was at (1900) R.A. 
12' l —40 ,u (190 ), °+2b ; winch apparently is tne adoption of 
Argelander’s pole reduced to epoch 1900. 

In the same year E. Hertzsprung (Ast. Nach 4600, 
1912; puonshea imaingo oi the galactic pore for various 
celestial objects segregating towaxds the gaiactic plane, such 
as eclipsing binaries types G ana N stars, giant ^c, ac type) 
stars, cephied variables and the Gaseous nebulae. The 
various poies appear in Table I. 

Herschel’s pole (<42'— 47+ <*+27°) was adopted in a 
compact galactic table by Waikey (Mon. Not. R.A.S. 74, 
1914) giving the coordinates to the nearest 0 s 4 at intervals 
of 1 hour around the 24 hours in R.A. and at each 10° 
from+90 down to— 90' in declination. 

In the following year, R. T. lnnes, a consistent advocate 
of gaiactic coordinates, and one wno published numerous 
examples in their application, published (Union Obs. 
Johannesberg, Circular 29, 1915) a table of galactic coordi- 
nates in degrees and minutes at 20 minutes (5°) intervals 
in R.A. and 5° in declination, lanes adopted Newcomb's 
branch-included pole viz., <491' ‘1, S+26'’ ’8, assuming this 
for the 1900 epoch. He gave also the parallactic angle-viz., 
the angle of intersection between the parallels of galatitude 
and declination at, each interval, or between the vertical of 
galongitude and the R.A. meridian (measured anticlockwise 
from the galactic to the terrestrial circle) . While giving the 
declinauon from+90 0 down to— 90°, the right ascensions 
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were condensed into the first 12 hours, the coordinates 
for the remaining R.A. horns being derived by reversal. 

C. V. L. Charlier of Lund Observatory (1916) derived 
the pole of the B (helium) type stars at (1900) «184°'3, 
8+28° ’7 ; but these stars belong rather to our Local 
Cluster inclined at some 13 e from the galactic plane. Their 
pole does not enter into our present consideration. 

W. Gyllenberg. (Medd. Lund, Ser I, IV, 1916) found 
the pole of the 0 type stars at (1900) «12' 1 45 m , 8+27° - 1. 

A Pannekock published (Annals Leiden, XI, 3, 1920) a 
table set to Marth’s (1880) pole at al2' 1 40 ,u , 8+30° giving 
the galactic coordinates for each 20 m (5°) in R.A. and 5° in 
declination. 

Graff (Ast. Nach 5090, 1921), basing his studies on 
photometric measures of the galaxy, placed its north pole at 
(1925) <*12 h 50 m , 8+26° 7. 

In a study of star counts, F. H. Seares (Mt. Wilson 
Contr. 347, 1927) found the pole from counts of stars (indi- 
cating 143 million stars) down to the 18th magnitude, to lie 
at (1900) al93-6, 8+26° -7. 

These star counts were reviewed by P. J. Van Rhijn 
(Gron. Pub. 43, 1929) in the light of fuller data (estimating 
216 million stars to 18th phot, magn.), and he set their pole 
at (1900) «12 h 55'4", 8+25’ -29'. Accompanying tables 
give separately the galatitude and galongitude to the nearest 
whole degree for each hour from 0 h to 24 h R.A. and every 
degree in declination from pole to pole. Van Rhijn’s pole for 
stars (say 6000) down to the 6th phot. magn. was placed at 
(1900) al2 h 33 m , 8+26° '5, these bright stars are however 
too local to carry galactic significance. 
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In the same year, P. Emanualli (Publ Specoia 
Vaticana, 14, App. I, 1929) published extensive tables set 
(as Inne’s above-mentioned) to Newcomb’s branch-included 
pole al91° '1, S+26° ‘8, taken to be for epoch 1900, and giving 
to the nearest 0°‘l the coordinates for each 10 m (2Vz°) in 
R.A., (together with a subscribed table of interpolation for 
each minute) from O' 1 to 24 h and for each degree in declina- 
tion from 0° to +90° and then from 0° to —90°. A supple- 
mentary table gives the co-ordinates (to nearest degree) at 
1 minute R.A. and 1 degree declination intervals round the 
N and S galactic poles viz., R.A. 12 to 13V2 hours, declina- 
tion+20° to +34°, and R.A. 0 h to 1 Yz h , declination 
-20° to -34°. 

A research by R. Trumpler (Lick. Obs. Bulletin 420, 
1930) on 334 open star-clusters, which objects segregate 
towards the Milky Way, found their pole to lie at (1900) 
<*192° • 6, 8+27° -7. 

The most extensive table published of galactic coordi- 
nates is one by J. Ohlsson (Lund Annals 33, 1932) giving, 
as closely as 0° ■ 01, the coordinates at each 4” 1 ( 1 = ) of R.A. 
from 0 h to 2A h and for each 1° in declination from the equator 
to the pole, southern declinations to be obtained by reversal 
of the tabular entries. The parallactic angle also appears, 
together with a subsidiary table for conversion to another 
galactic pole. At the back of the work is reproduced a 
chart by W. Gyllenberg showing stars down to the 4th 
magnitude, set to galactic coordinates, the equatorial reticule 
being superposed for conversion. The mention of such 
chart leads us, in concluding the historical aspect, to the note 
on other graphs or charts for deriving galactic coordinates. 

A graph published by Nort (Recherches Utecht, VII, 
1917) was based on the pole at (1900) R.A. 12 h -43 m , decli- 
nation-}- 27° 
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Another graph is that published by J. A. Pearce and 
S. N. Hill (Publ. Domin. Astro-Ph. obsey, Victoria B.C., 
Vol. IV, No. 4) based on the Harvard pole at (1900) al90°, 
8+28°. 

Maps of the constellation boundaries in galactic coordi- 
nates were published by 0. Seydl (Publ. Obs. Prague, 5, 
1928) using the Harvard pole, “190°, 8+28°. 

An interesting set of graphs were published by 
Dr. J. M. Baldin of Melbourne (Mon. Not. R.A.S. 89, 1929), 
enabling one to read off galactic coordinates, or equatorial, 
the one from the other, also the distance and position angle 
of the Solar apex (“171°, 8+28°). The galactic pole adopt- 
ed is again the Harvard one at <* 190 °, 8+28°. 

Departure Point. 

A table of galactic coordinates entails the choice of a 
departure or zero point for galongitude. Various fixed points 
have been adopted or proposed. Marth, Kapteyn, Pickering 
Walkey and Van Rhijn adopted the ascending node of the 
galactic circle on the celestial equator in Aquila with the 
galongitudes measured eastward thence towards Cygnus 
Cassiopeia etc. along the galactic equator. This departure 
point is chosen for a fixed epoch (1900) so as to avoid pre- 
cessional changes. Innes and Emanuelli, overlooking this 
epochal fixture, criticised this choice needlessly on the false 
charge of precessional change. They chose their zero from the 
galongitude of Prof. W. W. Campbells’ solar apex at (1900) 
«270°, 8+30°, as symmetrically dividing as much of the 
stellar motions as reflect our Sun’s motion in space. This 
point lies some 23 degrees farther, along the galactic equator 
from the other zero point. 

S. Wicksell, investigating proper motions (Medd. Lund 
Ser II 12, 1915) and W. Gyllenberg, on the distribution of 
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0 type stars (Mell. Lund. Ser. II 13, 1915 and I, 75, 1917), 
measured their galongitudcs from a point on the Milky Way 
approximating to the principal vertex of peculiar motion 
- (1900) “IS' 1 , 8+18° (so Charlier, Cal. Lect. 1926) — which 
choice has the advantage of symmetrical division of the stars’ 
peculiar motions. 

The International Astronomical Union, which in 1922 
(Trans I A.U. Vol. 1, 1922) adopted the ascending node of 
the galactic on the celestial equator, changed their zero 
gaiongitude to the star o Cygni (1900), a20' 1 38 m , 8+44° 9, 
lying just north of the galactic circle. 

C. V. L. Charlier (Medd Lund II, 14, 1916 and 19, 1918) 
on the other hand directed his zero gaiongitude approxi- 
mately towards the anticentre of the Local Cluster represent- 
ed by the brighter B type stars, at (1900) «245° 33' 
8+55° 37'. 

Lastly P. Collinder (Lund Annals, 2, 1931) measured 
the gaiongitude of the open star-clusters from Shapley’s 
centre of the globular clusters (Mt. Wilson Contr. Nos. 152, 
157, 1918) approximately at a 17'‘ 30 m , 8 — 30 °. 

Fortunately, whatever galongitudinal starting point be 
chosen, the conversion from one departure to another — with 
the same pole — involves merely changing all the galongi- 
tudes by the difference in gaiongitude between the two 
origins, the galatitudes remaining unchanged. 

Choice of Pole. 

The fore-going account of various poles found for the 
galactic plane, and the consequent uncertainty within 
narrow limits, entail the choice of the most representative 
position where on to base any table of galactic coordinates. 
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The most relevant findings appear in Table I (given at 
p. 445) all reduced to the 1900 epoch. 

These points are likewise plotted in Fig. I following 
covering an area of 8 degrees (32 min.) in R.A. and 
4 degrees in declination. The figure includes (as falling 
within its area) some poles excluded from Table I, being 
ineligible for deriving the mean. 

Considering the independence of the researches and the 
diversity of the objects concerned, the concordance in their 
poles is remarkable, and indicates the cosmical significance, 
of the galactic concentration and fundamental plane thereby 
defined. The findings for the Galactic Belt or Clouds (Milky- 
Way) are grouped together and yield a simple mean of 
(1900) «191 0- 7, 8+27“ ‘3, Newcomb’s pole tabulated is the 
weighted mean of his two findings, both with and without the 
branch, the former being given double weight. 

Next follow the Star-count poles, whereof those based in 
the B.D. (covering about half the galactic circle) as also 
Seares’ should each carry half the weight, of Van Rhijn’s 
revision (which includes that by Seares). These weights 
yield a mean at (1900) <*192° -4 8+26° '5. 

The third group, comprising specific galactic objects 
yields a mean pole at (1900) <*192° ’3, 8+27° ’3. It should 
be remarked that the trend of the eclipsing binaries, and 
consequently their pole may be the mere illusion due to a pos- 
sible parallelism of their orbital planes with the galactic in 
which the association of these systems with the galactic belt 
would be the mere selection by eclipses due to our line of 
sight within the galaxy. Their pole therefore, lying far 
away from the rest, has been assigned only half weight in 
the given mean. Combining these means, we get a final 
value for (1900) <*192° '1, 8+27° ‘0. In view of their 
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genera! agreement, the weighting of certain results makes 
no appreciable difference from the simple unweighted mean 
of the twenty entries, yielding 191° '9, +27° ‘2. We may 
therefore accept the north pole of the galactic as lying for 
epoch 1900, at “192° (12 71 — 48 m ), 8+27° *0. It is noteworthy 
that the mean of each group agrees with this value in whole 
degrees. This point appears (as it happens) at the exact 
centre of Fig. I, the area covering the various poles men- 
tioned. It is unfortunate that general usage of the Harvard 
pole at “190°, 8+28° and consolidated by Ohlsson’s exten- 
sive tables based thereon, led the International Astrono- 
mical Union (1935) to adopt this pole which, as shown by 
the open circle in Fig. I, lies outside the run of the plotted 
poles and fully two degrees away from what must be 
accepted as the true pole. 

Formulae. 

We may now consider the process of transition from 
equatorial to galactic coordinates. 

Fig. II, illustrates the outside of the celestial sphere 
with its north pole at P and crossed by the galactic equator 
with its north pole at G The point C with equatorial coordi- 
nates «, 8, needs to be transformed to its galactic coordinates, 
P, A, where is the galongitude measured along the galactic 
equator from Q its zero point of intersection with the celes- 
tial equator. The intersection of the latter with the ecliptic 
is at Y the zero of right ascension the positions of P, ^ and Y 
being for the 1900 epoch. We need to solve the spherical tri- 
angle PCG — whereof PC=90— 8, also PG, or the inclination 
(«) of the galactic to the celestial equator being 90° less the 
declination 27° of G i.e., (90° — 27°) =63°. The R.A. of G, 
we know, is 192°, that of & is 282°, while that of Y is 0° or 
360°. The R.A. (a) of C in the figure is measured as usual 

eastward from Y (hence round behind the sphere) to C. 

56 
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Hence angle CPG=a— 192° ; in our figure as drawn, the 
R.A. and declination of C are roughly 20 h ; 45°. 


By the usual formulae: 

Cos CG=cos CPG'sin PG'sin PC+cos PG’cos PC 


Sin PGC— 


sin CPG'sin PC 
sin CG 


which in our nomenclature becomes. 


Cos(90°— P)— sin 63°-ccs(a-192°) sin (90°-8)+; 
cos 63°cos (90°— 8). 


Whence sin P— sin 63° ‘ccs (“—192° ) cos 8+cos 63° sin 8 
=0-89101 cos (a- 192°) cos 8+0 45399 sin 8. 


Also, Sin(90°— A) = 


sin (<*— 192°) ' sin (90°— 8) . 
sin (90°— P) 


Whence Cos 


sin(a— 192°) -cosS 
cos P 


Introducing an auxiliary angle Y=CP^=(a— 282°) 
or ( a + 78°), we may transpose these formulae into the per- 
haps more convenient forms: 


tan X O’ 45399 tan Y+0" 89101 tan 8 sec y and sin 
P 0 45399 sin 8 0-89101 cos 8 sin Y which is fully given by its 
sign. The quadrant of A- is fixed by the sign of tan + while 1 
and Y both fall either in the first or fourth quadrants, or in 
the second and third quadrants. 


Galactic Parallactic Angle. 

In modern studies, the proper motions (+) mainly 
according to spectral type, need frequently to be referred to 
the galactic plane. This entails the transposition of the 
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direction (U>) of the proper motions from the celestial north 
polar zero to the galactic (north) pole. This is simplest done 
in correcting by the parallactic angle-called <p by Ohlsson. 
The value of <p the angle PCG in Fig. 2— or the angle which 
the R.A. meridian makes with the galactic polar vertical, is 
found directly by the formulae. 

sin cos^ O' 89101 cos^- 

s™ <p= 158 — 15s 

Hence we derive the angle (“) of the direction of H 
measured anti-clock-wise form the north galactic polar 
vertical, viz., w=\H-<p. 

Otherwise, the direction “ may be found direct (as 
ip from resolving a nd H 8 ) by getting the components of I 1 
parallel to and vertical to the galactic equator. 

Thus [A=(n<x cos <P+ uS 'sin cp) Sec. P. 
and nP= (pis cos <p— sin <p) . 

all symbols (expressed in seconds of arc n<x=iicaxi5 

cos 8 as usual. 

Fig. 3 illustrates the application. 

Partly because the parallactic angle <P is actually needed 
for proper motions and so applies to individual stars, and 
partly because if applied to the R.A. and declination reticule, 
these would need to be taken at closer intervals than here to 
be really useful, this parallactic angle has not been computed 
for the present table. It can be readily computed from the 
formulae here given or from the table given in Ohlsson’s 
tables, already mentioned. 

Coordinate Table. 


Owing to limitation of time and space, also pending the 
verdict of Astronomers, the coordinates have been calculat- 
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ed to the nearest OT only and at intervals of 20"* (5°) in 
R.A. and 5° in declination, as sufficient for the present pur- 
pose. A general acceptance would then justify computa- 
tion to (say) 5 5>l intervals in R.A. and 1° in declination — it 
should be noted that 4 n ‘ (1°) intervals, though closer would 
involve only five-eights of the work, since the whole degrees 
are symmetrical about the chosen pole. The galongitudes 
are measured from their adopted zero at the intersection of 
the celestial and galactic equators in Aquila («282° 50°). 
Adoption of the Solar apex (“270' °30°) reduces all galongi- 
tudes by 23° '2, while a Cygnus as zero involves reduction 
by 51° 0. 

In order to save space and repetition the practice of 
some previous tables has been adopted so that the upper and 
left hand margins enter respectively the R.A. arguments up 
to 12 hours and from the north to the south pole in declina- 
tion, while the lower and right-hand margins combine the 
arguments from 12 hours to 24 hours R.A. and from pole 
to pole in declination, though with the declination signs 
reversed. Hence, to use the table beyond 12 hours R.A. 
(i.e. using the lower margin) , the >■ values need to be chang- 
ed by ±180° and the P values reversed in their sign. For 
convenient use the final R.A. hours column in each page has 
been repeated to open the following page; whence too the 
table begins with the 12 hours/ 24 hours column duly invert- 
ed and the changed '-±180 3 and — P as just described, so fol- 
lowing on into the earlier hours in R.A. 

Since the popular adoption was confessedly tentative, 
awaiting a more certain derivation, it is now submitted that 
the mean position here derived from the numerous inde- 
pendent researches may be taken as good as ever likely to be 
found. Hence-forth, popular usage need no longer condone 
the use of a manifestly wrong position — however great the 
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wrench from custom and laboriously compiled tables. For- 
tunately, the commendable fore-sight in adding auxiliary 
tables in Ohlsson’s extensive tables, abovementioned, has 
(with the implied provision of needful change) provided 
for the easy transition to any other pole from that 
(190°, +28°) there given. 

Should, what is at present deemed a vain wish, ever be 
realised in the adoption of galactic coordinates for the stars 
in general, the order of their cataloguing should best follow 
Sir J. Herschel’s method of distance from the galactic north 
pole — though in each star’s order of increasing distance 
there-from, rather than by zones. While, with the present 
terrestrial coordinates, the order of R.A. is, by its very 
nature, the proper catalogue order, galongitudes carry no 
such significance in any galactic list. Whereas galatitude, 
do carry a real significance in the steady increase of star 
density towards the galactic plane, while a like decrease sets 
in onward to the south galactic pole. 

TABLE I. 


Galactic belt (7) 

1. Herschel (1851) 

2. Houzeau (1878) 

3. Gould (1879) 

4. Schoenfeld (1881) 

5. Newcomb (1904) 

6. Houzeau-Kobold (1906) 

7. Graff (1921) 


1900 


a 

8 

192° -3 

+26°*5 

192° -5 

27°’4 

190°*6 

27° -2 

190° 6 

28° -6 

192° -0 

27°*0 

191° -5 

27° *9 

192° -2 

26° -8 
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1900 


Star Counts (4) 

a 

s 

8. 

Argelander (1862) 

190° 2 

+28° 0 

9. 

Heis B.D.* (1872) 

190“ 3 

26° -9 

10. 

Seares (1927) 

193° -6 

26° 7 

11. 

Van Rhijn (1929) 

193° -9 

25° 5 

Galactic objects (9j 



12. 

Wolf (1902) nebulae 

193° -6 

+28° -6 

13. 

Hertzsprung eclipsing Binaries] - . 

188° -2 

25° 8 

14. 

Hertzsprung (1912) a-ac-scars. . 

189 °1 

26 3 

15. 

Hertzsprung type O” 

190° 7 

26° -9 

16. 

Hertzsprung gaseous nebulae . . 

192° 7 

28° 1 

17. 

Hertzsprung type N stars 

194° -2 

27° -4 

18. 

Hertzsprung Cepheid variables . . 

195° 9 

26-8 

19. 

Gyllenberg (1916) type O stars. 

191° -3 

27-1 

20. 

Trumpler (1930) Open clusters. 

192° 6 

27°-7 


The entries of table I above 

appear in order 

of 

their date of investigation, under each 

of the 

three groups, Galactic belt, Star counts and 

Galac- 

tic 

objects. All positions are reduced to the 1900 


equinox. Newcomb’s pole, presumably referring to 1875 
epoch, has been reduced accordingly to 1900, for which the 
branch included result is given double weight (thus giving 
the main stream 3:2 weight) Argelander’s and Heis’ results 
(*) based on the B.D., (so omitting nearly half the galactic 
belt and that the southern and most significant section) are 
assigned half the normal weight. So too Seare’s result 
incorporated with Van Rhijin’s is assigned half the weight of 
the latter. The eclipsing binaries (f ) pole too, for the reason 
stated already should carry alike reduced weight. Hertz- 
sprung’s poles for his six set of galactic objects are entered 
in their order of increasing Right Ascension. The simple 
unweighted means for each group are respectively 191 °7 
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+ 27°*3, 192° * 0+26° *8, 192°-0+27°*2, combining to a mean 
value <*191° ‘9 8+27° -0. The simple mean of all twenty- 
entries together yields the virtually like value of 
191° -9+27-2 the close agreement of which with the 
weighted mean (192° ■ 1+27° '0) quoted in the text, shows 
the striking concordance in the negligible effect due to 
weighting. 


Figure 1 

(Interim- of Celestial Sphere) 
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The above diagram (on polyconic projection) shows the 
twenty (1900) polar positions entered in Table 1, and 
covers an area of eight degrees in (1900) R.A., from 
12 h 32 m to 13 h 4 m (lower margin) or 188° to 196° (upper 
margin), by four degrees (+25° to +29°) in declination. 
The seven Galactic belt poles are denoted by squares, the 
four star-count poles by stars, while the poles of the nine 
galactic objects appear as circles; all are shown solid and are 
numbered in their order of descriptive entry in Table I. 
Besides these, are shown Van Rhijn’s pole (12 h 33 m +26*5°) 
for the 6th magn. star-counts, also Stroobant’s pole, 
(12 h 46 m +28°) adopted for the galactic belt and evidently as 
the mean of Houzeau’s (2) and Schoenfeld’s; (4) The addi- 
tions appear in open figures and are not numbered since they 
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are excluded from Table I, not being original findings. The 
I.A.U. i.e., Harvard, Pole (12 h 40 m ~f 28°) evidently the whole 
degree derivation from Argelander’s reduced to 1900 epoch 
(8) appears as an open circle standing outside the run of the 
other poles. The position finally adopted (12 h 48 m +27°) — 
which as it happens, coincides with the weighted mean of 
New-comb’s poles (5) is shown by the large circle at the 
exact centre of the diagram. 

Figure 2 

(Exterior of Celestial Sphere) 



P = North celestial pole. 

G = North galactic pole. 

^ Point for transposed coordinates. 

Q ~ Ascending node of the galactic on the celestial 
equator (1900); *=0. 

V= Ascending node of the Ecliptic on the celestial 
equator (1900); a=0. 
a = Right ascension of C. 

P ~ Galatitude of C. 
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Y = Auxiliary angle= 

8 = Declination of ,C 
z— 63° = inclination of the galactic to the celestial 
equator. 

h — Galongitudo of C. 

<P = Galactic parallactic angle. 


J <x+78° 

\ a-282 0 


Figure 3 

(Interior of Celestial Sphere) 



H = Star’s proper motion. 


HCt = 

97 

in right ascension. 

p8 = 

99 

in declination. 

HA = 

99 

in galongitude. 

H|3 = 

99 

in galatitude. 


<P = galactic parallactic angle. 

^ = direction of V- in terrestrial coordinates, 
a = cp-fijj— direction of H in galactic coordinates. 
57 
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The dojtted lines illustrate the algebraic equation 
between terrestrial and galactic coordinates, thus: — 
sin qp+na cos qp=XM+ML. 

nP— 1.18 cos qp— (*“ sin qp— (Mn— nR.) 

Whence ^ 2 +^P 2 =:: (h 8 sin qp) 2 +(n<* cos <p ) 2 

+ 2 f *8 sin qpf^a cos qp+(n 8 cos qp) 2 +(M® sin qp ) 2 
— 2 f *8 cos cp (xa sin qp. 

=M ® 2 (sin 2 qp+cos 2 qp) -f !-*® 2 (sin 2 qp+cos 2 qp) 

= t ia2 +H8 2 . 



THE CULTURAL VALUE OF LANGUAGE 


By 

A. C. Subram anyan, M.A., 

Lecturer in English , Annamalai University. 

The Emperor Aurangzeb is said to have complained to 
his tutor Mulla Shah, that the teacher had wasted precious 
hours of the emperor’s youth ‘in the dry, unprofitable, and 
never-ending task of learning mere words.’ The study of 
the structure and mechanics of language is not a barren and 
profitless memorizing of dull declensions and confusing 
conjugations. It is not a mere matter of musty documents 
and mouldy dialects. The devoted study of language brings 
the students into contact with the living stream of human 
consciousness whose beginning no man knows and whose 
end no human intelligence can predict. For, modem research 
has conclusively proved that language is a magic speculum 
in which are mirrored the fortunes of communities and of 
nations, their greatness and their littleness, the width and 
variety of their life or the narrowness of their outlook, their 
tastes and their preferences, their beliefs and their doubts, 
their culture and their degradation. 

Properly understood language is not merely a means of 
communication between living beings including within its 
scope signs and gestures. It is neither the mere expression 
of thoughts by means of words, nor the instrument to hide 
one’s thoughts as the diplomatist, Talleyrand, would have 
us believe; nor the subterfuge of the empty headed to hide 
the absence of thought as the Russian, Soren Kierkegaard 
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maintains . To the logician, Jevons, language is a mechanical 
aid to thought and an instrument of record and reference. 
Language is no doubt a staff for the average mind; but it is 
a constraint on genius. To Madam de Stael, the queen of 
the Paris salons, language is a treasured toy which animates 
the spirit like music or strong liquors. Often we speak in 
order to satisfy the craving for sociability. Primitive peo- 
ple often regarded words as potent weapons which could 
compel the powers to do good or evil. They believed in the 
efficacy of charms and incantations to bring about evil to 
their enemies or prosperity to themselves and their belong- 
ings. The psychologist regards language as a form of human 
behaviour. In short, language is the sum of the speech 
habits of a nation, changing and varying in the course of 
centuries, enriched by the experience of individuals and 
nations, continuously flowing and growing, ever advancing 
to fresh woods and new pastures, a department of human 
activity as varied as life and as comprehensive as human 
intelligence. 

The very existence, or the reverse, of a refined and culti- 
vated language spoken over a vast area throws light on the 
government and society of a country. France in the Eigh- 
teenth Century was the home of a polished and brilliant 
language while England in the Thirteenth Century was split 
up into a large number of dialect areas. This is due to the 
social and political conditions that prevailed in the two coun- 
tries. In the Eighteenth Century, France had already 
enjoyed a long period of settled and centralised government; 
it had an absolute monarch at the head whose court was 
the centre of art and refinement. The English court of the 
Thirteenth Century looked for culture towards France and 
did not care much for the native tongue. The people lived 
in isolation, their narrow interests being confined to their 
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parochial homes. Small wonder then that the English peo- 
ple did not have a common standard language at that time. 

The absence of a common language indicates yet another 
feature viz., the human geography of an area. The linguis- 
tic configuration of South India with Malayalam west of the 
Ghats, Canarese in the Mysore plateau, Telugu in the North 
East and Tamil in the Eastern plains bears witness to this 
truth. 

Climate, social habits, religion, science and even indi- 
vidual genius nave leit their unmistakable traces 
on language. Close and glottal sounds are more in 
evidence in the language of a cold country while open sounds 
are more numerous in the speech of warmer lands. 
The vocaoulary oi a people is necessarily limited by the facts 
of their experience and it is significant that many Indian 
languages have no word fcr ice while they have many for 
the sun. An analysis of the phonological structure oi any 
language can prove without a doubt the influence of cli- 
mate on human speech. The history of language shows 
that dialects have been broken up and levelled into some 
sort of standard speech, by war, by large national festivals, 
by an exogamous system of marriage and by improved 
means of communication. Standard language reflects in no 
little measure the work of Dante in Italy, of Chaucer in 
England and of Luther in Germany. Modern writers in 
Tamil and other Indian languages have contributed a good 
deal to the form and expressiveness of their langu- 
ages. Standard English is a resultant of the songs of the 
mediaeval minstrels of the fall of feudalism, of the rise of 
towns and of the strong and centralised Tudor government. 
Standard speech in Germany bears witness to the influence 
of the common life of the soldiers coming together from 
different parts of the country, to the influence of the officials 
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transferred from place tc place and even to that of the 
touring companies of actors who wandered through town 
and village. Universities, public schools, royal courts and 
fashionable society have all helped to chasten and enrich the 
language of a nation. 

Social outlook and social usages find a very clear reflec- 
tion in the form and development of the Sanskrit language. 
Though Sanskrit has to its credit the first grammar in the 
world and the most scientific phonetic system, over no other 
tongue does the dead hand of ancient authority lie so heavy 
as over Sanskrit. Instead of setting forth the nature of the 
language, grammar assumed powers of direction and control 
and enforced such rigid laws that a large number of its 
speakers were driven outside its pale. Authoritarian 
thought in matters of language contributed to the rise of 
languages derived from Sanskrit. Testimony to this is borne 
by the Sanskrit drama wherein king, courtiers and learned 
men speak in one tongue, while women, children, servants 
and common people use vastly modified forms. The 
stratification of class dialects and the later rise of derived 
languages prove the rigidity of the social codes among the 
speakers of early Sanskrit. 

The study of a language reveals equally well the religion 
and philosophy of a people. Words like church, temple, 
mosque, synagogue, koil and kshetra throw a flood of light 
on the religious ideas of the people. Church comes from 
Greek Kuriakon , Lord’s house, and the word was probably 
taken into Germanic by the mercenaries who served in the 
East. Temple comes from Greek through Latin. In Greek 
Terrier os meant a sacred enclosure, a piece of ground cut off. 
Synagogue again comes from another Greek word meaning 
congregation. The word mosque comes into English from 
Arabic through French and Spanish ; the original Arabic 
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word Masjida means a place of prayer. The Tamil koil means 
a prince’s house, while the Malayalam kshetra denotes a field. 
A place or an abode, a place set apart, a place of prayer, a 
meeting place, a congregation are therefore found implied 
in these terms. In English, the influence of Latin Christia- 
nity is most clearly marked. It is evident in a large number 
of loan words, in the changes in the meaning of indigenous 
words, in new coinages and in the very structure and syntax 
of Old English prose. It is not surprising to find that Eng- 
lish as it is to-day has been profoundly affected, by the great 
religion which its speakers profess. But when we think of 
the debt of modern English to the philosophy of Greece and 
especially to the genius of Plato we are filled with wonder. 
The English word ‘quality’ goes back to the Latin qualitas 
which is the translation of a Greek word qoiotes coined by 
Plato to mean “whatness or of-what-kind-ness” i.e. the con- 
cept represented by the Sanskrit word guna. By this Plato 
separated in thought the characteristic feature from an ob- 
ject of which it formed the distinctive sign. Again Plato 
was the first to use the Greek equivalent for analogy, anti- 
podes, dialectic, enthusiasm (the state of being filled with a 
god), mathematical, synthesis and system. Method, music, 
philosopher, sophist, theory, type and irony (simulation of 
ignorance) will not mean what they do but for the genius of 
Plato. But the new meanings he gave to the words ‘idea’ 
and ‘ideal’ are the most remarkable of all. Before Plato the 
word ‘idea’ meant the form and semblance of a thing, being 
cognate with idein, to see. Cicero translated this into 
‘species’ a word connected with specere, to sec and speculum, 
a mirror. By an extraordinary effort of thought Plato 
made it possible for us to separate our ideas, notions, 
thoughts and semblances of them from the things themsel- 
ves. According to Plato matter is but an imperfect copy of 
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the ideas or archtypes or perfect spiritual types. These 
alone persist for ever and these alone are real. 

Just as language sets forth the good points of a people 
it also lays bare their ignorance, worldliness, contempt and 
hatred. The degeneration of meaning which words like 
knave (lad), villain (peasant), boor (farmer), varlet (serv- 
ing man) and menial (one of the household) show, is elo- 
quent of the treatment that peasants and labourers received 
at an earlier time. The present meaning of ‘prejudice’ re- 
minds us of man’s proneness for wrong impres- 
sions while ‘ resent ’ and ‘ retaliate ’ show that he is more 
keen to take offence at injury than to be alive to benefits done. 
The disrepute into which the words ‘simple’ and ‘innocent’ 
have fallen show how ready the average man is to 
deceive rather than be deceived. The word ‘miscreant’ 
(misbeliever) shows the Westerner’s animus against the 
Moslem and ‘assassin’ is only another form of ‘hashashin’ 
a Moslem fanatic intoxicated with hashish. The word ‘dunce’ 
is derived from the name of the wittiest of school divines, 
Duns Scotus, and records merely the popular prejudice 
against schoolmen. It is no credit to Hindu humanity that 
it should have given to English, the word ‘pariah’ and a new 
meaning to the word ‘untouchable.’ 

If, therefore, language furnishes us with a dependable 
key for unlocking the treasures of past thoughts, manners, 
habits and ideas; if it preserves for us the inner, living his- 
tory of man s soul and the evolution of his consciousness; 
if, in short, language is a mirror not only of the outer circum- 
stances but also of the inner working of individual and na- 
tional life, then, the study of language can never be barren 
or poor in interest; nor can it be lacking in great humanising 
and cultural value to those who devote themselves to its 
study with patience and enthusiasm. 



THE NATTUKKOTTAI CHETTIARS AND THEIR 
BANKING SYSTEM. 

By 

Dr. B. V. Narayanaswamy Naidu. M.A., B.Com., Ph.D., 

Bar-at-Law. 

The indigenous bankers play a very important part in 
the economic life of India. The indigenous banking busi- 
ness is a purely family concern and has become a hereditary 
calling in particular classes and communities. The Nattuk- 
kottai Chettiars are one of the most remarkable banking 
communities in this presidency and most of them live in 
the Ramnad District and the Pudukkottah State. The most 
important centre is Chettinad. “Geographically this tract 
is an undefined area; but in the regulations that bind the 
caste of the Chetti community, it is mentioned as the area 
lying south of the Vellar river, east Piranamalai — a moun- 
tain peak that has given its name to the neighbouring vil- 
lage in the north-west corner of the Ramnad district — and 
west of the sea. A look at the map shows that this tract 
which, the- Chettis say, they selected for their home from 
the time of their migration from the Chola kindom, lies 
partly in die Pudukkottah State and partly in the Ramnad 
district. They have settled down in 78 villages, 20 of which 
are in Pudukkottah and 58 in Ramnad.” 1 The Chettiars 
are called Nagarathars from the fact that they are grouped 
for social purposes into nine Nagarams or townships. At 

1. Madras Banking Enauiry Committee — Evidence Volume 
III— page 1170. 

58 
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the head of each of these townships there is one temple. 
The nine temples are: — 

flayaihakadi, Mattur, Vairavankoil, Iraniur, Pillayar- 
patti, Nemam, Iluppakudi, Suraikudi and Velangudi. Their 
population according to 1921 census was 40,500 and the 
caste is di sided into twenty five ‘gothrams’ for purposes of 
marriage and adoption. 

They have extensive banking business in various places 
in the Madras Presidency and in the City of Madras, Ceylon 
Indo-China, the whole of Burma, the whole of the Malay 
Peninsula and in parts of Sumatra. Nattukkottai 
Chettiars have been conducting their business for centuries 
on certain well-recognised principles and methods. They 
have high reputation for honesty and the fact that their 
methods have stood the test of time clearly proves that 
they have been conducting their business on right princi- 
ples. They are born bankers and in the words of Mr. E. 
Thurston “the Nattukkottai Chettis, in organization, co- 
operation and business methods are as remarkable as the 

European merchants the simple but strict training 

which they give their boys, the long and tedious apprentice- 
ship which even the sons of the richest among them have to 
undergo, make them very efficient in their profession and 
methodical in whatever they undertake to do.” 

The young Chetti bo>s from the age of eight get train- 
ing in the double entrv system of book-keeping. The 
banks are known in Tamil as ‘Thavanaikadai’ or ‘Vaddi 
kadai.’ Agents are appointed to branches every three years 
and they are paid salaries in addition to bonuses on profits. 
A few months prior to the expiry of the period of an agent, 
his successor is sent to him to take charge and learn the 
work. The agent who is relieved returns to Chettinad, 
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settles account and after a period of rest seeks re-employ- 
ment. The agents and staff live in the place of business in 
close proximity to the borrowers and are in constant 
touch with the private lives of the borrowers. Hence they 
are able to lend to persons without security. In a paper 
read at the Royal Society of Arts, London, Mr. M. M. 
Gubbay, C.S I., late Controller of Currency and Financial 
Secretary to the Government of India spoke of Nattuk- 
kottai Chettiars as follows: — 

A special type (of indigenous bankers) is that of the 
Chetti community in Madras. It is known that in many 
cases accounts can be maintained with these Indian banks 
on which operations by cheques are permissible and that 
funds lie with these bankers on time deposits at rates much 
above those which are available from the banks. I see 
no reason to doubt the commonly accepted view that both 
because these private bankers can afford to pay attractive 
rates of interest as well as because their requirements as 
to security are less rigid, their participation in the finan- 
cial life of the community, as a whole, must be on a very 
extensive scale. Further, they are in intimate daily touch 
with those with whom they transact business and follow 
the doings of their clients with a closeness which is deni- 
ed to the banks. There must be accumulated with these 
private bankers a store of knowledge and experience of 
the standing, the moral as w r ell as financial capacity of 
individual Indian traders and Indian trading firms, their 
business connections and relations on which if fully organis- 
ed and systematised might possibly quite suitably rest an 
expansion of credit facilities from the banks. Thus they 
fulfil one of the three postulates of credit, namely, proxi- 
mity of the lender and borrower. They lend money to agri- 
culturists for payment of their kists, domestic expenses and 
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they also finance merchants and traders. They are able to 
do extensive business because “they grant easy conditions, 
lend at any time of the day without reference to hours of 

business They also collect money according to their 

convenience but do not insist on the prompt and punc- 
tual payment on the due dates as the banks.” 

Chettiar firms in Burma and Malay States are large 
concerns carrying on banking in several places. There are 
about 95 firms working in Burma, and, as a class, CuetUars 
in Burma have no appreciable business apart from bank- 
ing and money-lending. They have given money for vari- 
ous charities. They have founded a residential school at 
Kaube (1929) near Rangoon and they have endowed a 
lectureship in Banking and Commerce in the Rangoon Uni- 
versity. Chettiars in Burma set apart a definite percent- 
age of their commercial profits for private charity and for 
making gifts to temples. 

In December, 1927, when Sir Hercourt Butler was the 
Governor of Burma, he said in a public speech that Burma 
owed a great deal to the Chettiars. Addressing them he said, 
“You represent a very important factor indeed in the life of 
this province. Without the assistance of the Chettiar 
bankinor system Burma would never have achieved the 
wonderful advance of the last 25 to 30 years. The Burman 
to-day is a much wealthier man than he was 25 years ago; 
and for this state of affairs the Chettiar deserves his share 
of thanks.” 2 

In December, 1929, the public of Rangoon in their 
address presented to the Hon’ble Rajah Sir Annamalai 
Chettiar of Chettinarl referred to the part played by the 

2. Report of the Burma Provincial Banking Enquiry Commit- 
tee, 1929-30 Volume I page 189. 
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Chettiar in the growth and development of agriculture and 
trade in Burma in the following terms: — 

“None can realize better than the people of this pro- 
vince the part which Chettiyars have silently played in the 
development of agriculture and business and it is a tri- 
bute to the upright system of Chettiyar banking and money- 
lending that no other system of finance has yet been evolv- 
ed which is capable of giving to agriculture and business 
in this province the impetus and stability which Chetti- 
yars have achieved.” 

The Committee appointed by the Government of the 
Federated Malay States in Kuala Lumpur observed about 
Nattukkottai Chettiyars’ banking in their report in con- 
nection with the failure of the scheme of Government 
loans for purely agricultural business as follows: — 

“These people have an apparently inexhaustible capi- 
tal; their sole reason foi existing is to borrow and lend 
money; they are mild and gentle in disposition; among 
Europeans ana Asiatics tney bear a good name for honesty 
and even for kindliness to oorrowers. It is a well Known 
fact that where these money lenders know a Malay of good 
standing, they olten lend bun money merely on a note 
with no security at all. As they have been bankers for 
centuries they know their business. No government fund 
can hope to compete with them except to a vgry restrict- 
ed extent. They live or their agents live amongst their 
borrowers and can lay a finger on the pulse of any man’s 
business should they care to lay it. They are men of 
business, not a Government Department, and they know 
their business as professionals and not as amateurs .” 3 

3. Written Evidence of the Nattukkottai Nagarathars Associ- 
ation, Madras. 
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* TKe Assistant Commissioner of Income-Tax, Madura, 
supplied to the Banking Enquiry Committee, information 
about the wealth of the Nattukkottai Chettiars and he 
estimated the total at about Rs. 80 crores. 4 


(a) Money-lending (own capital) employed in business: — 


Karaikudi First Circle 
Karaikudi second circle 
Karaikudi third circle 
Sivaganga Circle 


Rs. 

9% crores 
16 

4 % „ 


Total . . 36 


(b) Investments in houses and jewels: — 

“The Nattukkottai Chetti invests largely in 
houses and jewels, although this is practically dead capi- 
tal, the reason being that his credit is built on a peculiar 
basis. It is the value of his house, the jewellery he 
possesses and the lands that he owns that determine his 
credit in the eyes of his own caste-men as well as of 
others who wish to invest their savings with him. The 
first instinct of a Chetti who has amassed money is to con- 
struct as big a house as he can. We mav see numerous 
massive, spacious and fine buildings in Chettinad, in an 
architectura 1 style unique in its own way. In Devakottai 
alone there ere said to be 300 houses costing not less than 
a lakh each and the Officer has seen personally not less 
than 100 of them. The total amount so spent in houses is 
estimated at 6 crores and in jewels another amount of 4 
crores . 10 crores 

(c) Money-lending capital of the Chettis in 
PudukkottaL State, many of whom do business in British 
India, i.e., in Burma and also in this Presidency. 

Thhre are 20 villages with a population of 
12.000. They are exceedingly rich and finance businesses 
in South India, Burma and other places. Capital esti- 
mated at 14 crores , , 14 crores 

Houses 2Vz crores and jewels 2 crores . . AVz crores 


4. Written Evidence of Mr. A. Savarinatha Pillai, Assistant 
Commissioner of Income-Tax Southern Range. M.B.E.C. Vol. III. 
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Bs. Crores 

(d) Investments in agricultural lands, house pro- 
perties, rubber gardens, tea estates, coconut plantations, 
etc., in Federated Malay States, Ceylon, Burma and other 
places. 

The ownings in distant places can not even be 
approximately fixed as there is no information available, 
but it is understood that the Chettis have very valuable 
possessions abroad in the shape of rubber plantations, tea 
gardens, coconut gardens in Federated Malay States, Sai- 
gon, Ceylo i and in Burma where agricultural lands are 
also extensively owned. In this Presidency the landed 
properties owned by Chettis and acquired by them mostly 
in the course of money-lending business are scattered about 
in numerous districts. Some of them have large carda- 
mom plantations in Travancore hills. Once upon a time 
there was a craze among Chettiyars to invest in lands 
and the sentiment of being landed magnates appealed 
to them and they acquired portions of zamindari 
estates, etc. Now, however, they have stopped this kind 
of investment as they do not find it profitable. Many 
Devakottai assessees have a large portion of their assets 
locked up in this form and are at a disadvantage. The 
total assets in the shape of immovable landed properties 
can be taken at Rs. 15 crores.” . . 15 crores 

• Total . . 79 Vz or 80 
crores 
roundly 5 

The aggregate amount of owned capital rolling in 
business among Nattukkottai chettis is Rs. 50 crores. The 
borrowed capital is estimated roughly at 50% of owned 
capital or at Rs. 25 crores of which Rs. 8 crores belong to 
Chettiar men and women. Hence owned capital is Rs. 58 
crores and borrowings is Rs. 17 crores. The working capital 
of indigenous banks, on the whole, both in the Presidency 
and outside is estimated at Rs. 75 crores. 

The Assistant Commissioner of Income-Tax gives the 
number of assessees in the four circles of Karai- 
kudi I, II, HI and Sivaganga, who with their owned and 
borrowed capital do business locally and outside. The 


5. M. B. E. Report: Evidence Volume III; page 1173. 
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owned and borrowed capital for 2882 assessees are 
Rs. 2483 19 lakhs and Rs. 1481 1 62 lakhs. The difference of 
nearly 13 crores between the figures arrived at through 
investigation and by regular assessment to income tax may 
be due to the inclusion in investigation of those who are not 
assessed to income-tax. 

The amount invested in business in the Presidency can 
be seen from the following statement submitted to the 
Committee by the Assistant Commissioner of Income- 
Tax. — 


Name of 
circles. 

Number of 
bankers 
doing 
business 
locally. 

Amount of 
Capital 
invested in 
lakhs. 

Borrowed 
Capital 
in lakhs. 

Volume of 
business 
in lakhs. 

Expenses 
in lakhs 

Chettinad. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Karaikudi 1 

33 

238-82 

108-72 

347-54 

10-77 

. n 

14 

59-03 

123-89 

182-92 

13-31 

n in 

74 

# 101-75 

53-43 

155-18 

5-11 

Sivaganga 

15 

113-78 

58-90 

172-68 

3-85 

Total 

136 

513-38 

344-94 

858-32* 

33 04 

Trichinopoly I 

21 

43-85 

22-45 

66-30 

2-59 

do. H 

12 

12-44 

2-21 

14-65 

0-79 

Dindigul 

19 

11-97 

25-23 

37-20 

1-99 

Madura, North 

4 

0-65 

2-30 

2-95 

0-22 

„ South 

8 

18-93 

17-53 

36-46 

4-52 

Virudhunagar 

10 

6-17 

5-51 

11-68 

0-78 

Tuticorin 

22 

17-82 

10-76 

28-58 

1-52 

Tinnevelly 

11 

12-42 

28-22 

40-64 

«• 2-69 

Total 

107 

124-25 

114-21 

283-46 

15-10 

Grand Total 

• 243 

637-63 

459-15 

1,096-78 

48-14 


•Distribution — Rs 

Local money lending ... 217-54 lakhs 

Burma ... 313-64 „ 

Federated Malay States, etc. ... 265-19 ,, 

Ceylon ... 61-95 „ 
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Thus the amount invested in this Presidency by 243 
Nattukkottai Chettiar Bankers is Rs. 456 lakhs. The 
major portion of the capital of those who do local business 
in Karaikudi and Sivaganga is invested in Burma, F.M.S. 
and Ceylon. 

An indigenous banker who was questioned in the 
Coimbatore District said that generally, if about a lakh of 
rupees is to be the out-turn of business at least Rs. 75,000 
should be the invested capital. In his case, that has been 
the proportion. His bank is now fifteen years old but the 
origin cannot be traced exactly to the correct date. The 
maximum expenditure incurred by this banker per year is 
Rs. 3,500. He employs many clerks on decent salaries. In 
the year 1929-30, his invested capital was Rs. 120,000 and 
the out-turn of business was Rs. 2Vz lakhs. Gradually this 
amount began to dwindle; and the capital and business 
out-turn for the years 1935 and 1938-39 respectively were 
Rs. 80,000 and Rs. 125,000, and Rs. 60,000 and Rs. 100,000. 
The banker who was examined was able to estimate 
roughly the business done in the Coimbatore District. 


Year. 


Business done. 

Rs. 

1929-30 

. . 

1% crores. 

1935 

. . 

50 lakhs. 

1938-39 

. . 

20 to 30 lakhs. 


The Agriculturists Relief Act of 1938 affected the 
Chettiar banking business adversely. Roughly estimated 
the loss incurred owing to the operation of the Act is Rs. 3% 
lakhs. The loss was great in the Coimbatore District where 
almost all the borrowers were agriculturists. Now busi- 
ness with the agriculturists has been reduced considerably. 
Loans are given only to ‘A’ class persons whose credit can be 
relied upon. 
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Deposits. 

Besides his own capital, the Nattukkottai Chettiars’ 
capital consists mainly of deposits received from their own 
relations and friends and to a small extent from the out- 
side public. In times of stringency they are helped with 
loans by the Imperial Bank and other big joint stock banks. 

A feature of deposits made by persons of the Nattuk- 
kottai Chctty community is the depositing of their funds 
in different shops to avoid any risk. Deposits received by 
various Nattukkottai Chettiars are mostly from their own 
community. The Commissioner of Income-Tax Madura, 
calculated from the figures given by officers in Chettinad 
that the number of persons who derived income from inte- 
rests on deposits alone were 823 and the amount so depo- 
sited by them was Rs. AV 2 crores. If the deposits of those 
doing business were included, total deposits amounted to 
nearly 8 crores. It is difficult to estimate the amount of 
total deposits of the Nattukkottai Chettis. It is only 
recently that the deposits from the public have dwindled. 
The deposits are made in urban areas but not in rural 
parts. In Madras and other places legal practitioners and 
others who have dealings with Chettiars deposit their 
moneys with the Chetti firms as a higher rate of interest 
can be obtained. As in other banks, the normal rules of 
keeping a proportion of deposits in cash or in forms readily 
convertible into cash are not observed by Chettiars. So 
long as the debtors were keeping up their credit, the 
Chettiars found no difficulty in meeting the obligations of 
their depositors. But when the borrowers began to 
delay inordinately, the Chettiars found it difficult to meet 
their obligations and slowly gave up the system "of taking 
deposits. Enquiry in Devacottah has shown that the Chet- 
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tiars take deposits only occasionally; even then, deposits are 
taken only from persons known to them and from their rela- 
tions, who hold positions in the social sphere. The rate of 
interest herein differs from the rate of interest on loans. 
The one reason for their inability to take deposits is due to 
the fact that they always entertain a genuine fear, unlike 
joint stock banks, with regard to conditions of payment and 
the impossibility of keeping the necessary fluid resources. 

The deposits of Chettiars are of two kinds — (1) the 
current deposit in which the ‘Nadappu’ rate of interest is 
allowed (2) the ‘thavanai’ deposit, that is loans repayable 
after a definite ‘thavanai’ or period of rest. The period is 
two months in Madras and Burma and three months, six 
months or one year in the Federated Malaya States and 
Ceylon. If the ‘thavanai’ deposit is not demanded after 
the expiry of rest, interest is added after completion of each 
period of ‘thavanai.’ 

The Chettiars adopt a current rate of interest ana- 
logous to the Imperial Bank Rate and fix it every Tamil 
month at each of the important centres — Madras, Rangoon, 
Singapore, Penang and Colombo — at a meeting of the lead- 
ing Chettiar bankers. The dealings between Chettiars 
themselves are governed by the current rate of interest. 
These rates are much higher than those of the Joint Stock 
banks. Tire rates charged on ‘thavanai’ or fixed deposits are 
called ‘thavanai’ rates of interest. “The relation 
between parties in a thavanai transaction is that of a 
lender and borrower, the loan is made for a fixed and cer- 
tain period of two months at a rate of interest which is fixed 
weekly by members of the chetti community for transactions 
which m&y be entered into during the ensuing week; the 
lender cannot demand repayment before the end of two 
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months for which he has lent the money; if he does not de- 
mand it at such time and the borrower does not elect to repay 
it, the loan is deemed to be extended for another full two 
months at the rate of interest fixed by the weekly meeting 
of the community for the then period and so on until the 
money is repaid” Thus the thavanai deposits have con- 
tinued in Nattukkottai Chetti accounts for a number of 
years. As regards ‘thavanai’ rates, Rangoon ‘thavanai’ rates 
are fixed for each week, while the F.M.S. ‘thavanai’ rate is a 
matter for settlement by the parties concerned in each indi- 
vidual case. Thus there is no fixed rate for deposits as in 
Joint Stock banks. 


Loans. 

It is generally said that the indigenous bankers 
lend only indirectly to agriculturists — i.e., through 
the village moneylenders but finance trade and industry 
directly. This is true of the Multanis, Marwaris and the 
Kalladaikurichi Brahmins. They finance a considerable 
portion of the inland trade on the personal credit of the 
merchants, who in turn give loans to ryots. They also ad- 
vance on produce and discount hundis. But the Nattuk- 
kottai Chettis lend to agriculturists direct and also finance 
trade and industry. The Assistant Commissioner of Income- 
Tax, Madura, in his evidence to the Madras Banking En- 
quiry Committee said “It cannot be said that in South India 
the Nattukkottai Chetti class of money lenders assist in any 
specific manner the agricultural or trade enterprise. The 
needy and the poor go to them for loans and if the borrower 
happens to be an agriculturist, in that sense the Chetti 
finances agriculture; or if he be a trader or shop keeper in 
that sense alone the Chetti finances trade. There is no sys- 
tem followed by Chettis to help agriculture or trade as a 
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profession in the Presidency, although in Burma Agricul- 
tural enterprise is backed up by Chetti finance.” But en- 
quiry at Devacottah and Coimbatore has revealed that in 
nine cases out of ten, the Chettiars lend to agriculturists. 
About 10% of the borrowers are traders. That industry 
also is financed by these bankers is true from the fact that 
many cotton spinning and weaving mills in the Coimbatore 
District have as their managing agents Chetti bankers. 

The Chettiars have no set of rules or regulations in 
common for being followed in the matter of loans. They 
study the condition of borrowers carefully and this they 
are able to do because they are in close proximity to the 
borrowers From the enquiry it is found that their methods 
of lending are as various as those of money-lenders. 

In the case of the agriculturists as in the case of all 
others, the bankers lend most commonly large sums of 
money by means of pronotes which form the primary credit 
instruments. There are printed forms of promissory notes 
in Tamil and the borrower fills up the form and signs across 
the revenue stamp affixed to the pronote at the right end. 
No specific period of return is found in the pronote bat 
‘thavanai’ (the period of rest) is noted down. Generally 
‘thavanais’ are for one year or half-year for purposes of 
calculating compound interest. Sometimes two or three 
persons jointly execute the bond. If after repeated persua- 
sion by the banker the debtor does not return the loan, the 
former files a suit in a court of law. Usually the agricultu- 
rist borrows in these parts — Coimbatore and Devacottah — 
as in other parts of the Presidency in the months of Adi 
(16th July to 15th August) to Masi (16th February to 15th 
March) . The returning of loans is from Panguni to Ani or 
16th March to 15th July. Agricultural operations — plough- 
ing, sowing and harvesting — take place between July and 
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February and afterwards the marketing of crops is financed 
by the bankers. The Tinnevelly bazaar rate of interest 
which prevails in respect of transactions between one 
banker and another will be interesting if studied in con- 
nection with the period of loans given to agriculturists. 
The bankers in that district deal mainly with traders and 
the fluctuations in the rate of interest will show the 
stringency of the money market for traders. 

The particulars of Tinnevelly bazaar rates are as 
follows: — 


Tamil Month. Corresponding English Month. Bate of Interest. 


Avani 

.. 16th 

August 

to 15th Sept. 

11 

Annas or 8)4% 

Purattasi 

• • » 

Sep. 

to 

M 

Oct 

9 

» 

or 6)4% 

Arpisi 

* • i) 

Oct. 

to 

»> 

Nov 

8 

If 

or 6% 

Karthigai 

• * »f 

Nov. 

to 

» 

Dec. 

8 

II 

or 6% 

M argali 

• • If 

Dec. 

to 

1 » 

Jany. 

11 

II 

or 8)4% 

Thai 

• • If 

Jany. 

to 

1! 

Feby. 

14 

II 

or 10%% 

Masi 

• • » 

Feby. 

to 

It 

March 

1 Rupee or 12% 

Panguni 

• • >1 

March 

to 

II 

April 

1 

II 

or 12% 

Chitrai 

** J» 

April 

to 

II 

May 

1 

V 

or 12% 

Vaikasi 

• • Jl 

May 

to 

11 

June 

14 

Annas or 10V2% 

Ani 

• • » 

June 

to 

II 

July 

13 

II 

or 9%% 

Adi 

* * II 

July 

to 

•» 

August 

12 

II 

or 9% 


♦Madras Banking Enquiry Committee Evidence Vol. IH, p. 1164. 

During 16th December to 15th January, the rate of 
interest to traders begins to rise and the highest rate to 
traders is during the period of Masi, Panguni and Chitrai 
when the agriculturists do not require any credit for their 
agricultural operations. 

The pronote on personal security is the most-common 
method of lending to agriculturists. Some Nattukkottai 
Chettiars lend money on what is known as the kandu kist, 
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or thandal system. Only small money lenders resort to 
this system. When money is lent out, interest is taken in 
advance and the borrower pays in equated instalments 
daily or monthly. Default entails the payment of penal 
rate of interest. The Devacottah and Coimbatore bankers 
say that agriculturists borrow on this system. But as the 
agriculturist gets his income in a lump at a certain period 
of the year, it will not be possible for him to pay the instal- 
ments daily or monthly easily. This system of kandu 
loans wall be very helpful to small traders. 

Next to the pronote, the most common method of lend- 
ing is the raising of loans on produce like* rice or paddy, 
tobacco leaves and cotton. If on the stipulated date the 
money is not returned the banker persuades the agricul- 
turist to sell the produce in his custody on that day at the 
market price and pay back the loan. Sometimes the banker 
himself sells the produce and claims from the agriculturist 
the margin, if any, left over. 

A still another method of lending which is not so com- 
mon is what is known as ‘pokkiam’ or ‘othi’ by which money 
is lent out on the security of lands or any other immovable 
property in lieu of which the banker enjoys the benefits of 
possession of property till the money is returned or till a 
maximum period of sixty years. If after sixty years money 
is not returned, the property automatically becomes the 
banker’s when sued in a court of law. These are the differ- 
ent types of loans prevalent among Nattukkottai Chettiars 
in the Coimbatore District and in and around Devacottah. 

True to the traditions of the great Nattukkottai Naga- 
rathar families, the Rajah Sahib of Chettinad started, very 
early in life, his individual banking business under the 
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name and style of “S.Rm. M.A.” It grew in importance 
and in a short time expanded into a number of branches. 

As in the case of his charities, here also he turned 
from the beaten track and to secure efficient control and 
mana gement, he converted his firms into Limited Com- 
panies. In the course of the past ten years, a number of 
trading concerns have been built up through his instru- 
mentality which arc all in a very flourishing condition. 
These are the Bank of Chettinad Ltd., The Chettinad Bank 
Ltd., the Chettinad Corporation Ltd., South India Corpo- 
ration, Ltd., South India Corporation (Madras), Ltd., 
Madura South* India Corporation, Ltd., Burma Commer- 
cial Corporation, Ltd. and Triehy and Tanjore Stores, Ltd. 
These have 60 and more branches and are scattered all over 
Indo-China, Malaya, Straits, Ceylon, Burma, British India 
and the Native States. These are all handling a large 
volume of business and are successfully run. 

The Bank of Chettinad and the Chettinad Bank, besides 
their banking business, own about 100,000 acres of paddy 
lands in Burma and extensive rubber and coconut estates in 
Ceylon and Malaya. 

The Rajah Saheb owns several villages in South India, 
the chief of which are an estate consisting of 116 villages 
called the Chettinad Estate in the Chittoor District and 
several villages in the Tamil Districts. 



ANNAMALAI UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL 


By 

Dr. N. Raj aram, 

Medical Officer. 

The problem of medical aid in Annamalainagar began 
when the Minakshi College, the nucleus of the Annamalai 
University, shifted to its own building, the Arts Block, from 
the premises of the Ramaswami Chettiar’s Town High 
School, Chidambaram, in 1923. About a hundred students 
and four members of the staff came into residence in tempo- 
rarily improvised structures. Communication with 
Chidambaram was not easy, and the place itself was a 
sandy wilderness with palm trees and prickly pear 
and two small groups of huts. The Rajah Saheb, 
with his usual solicitude for the welfare of the 
students tackled the problem of medical aid to the resi- 
dents of Annamalainagar by establishing a small dispen- 
sary in one of the rooms with a part-time medical 
officer and a compounder. The Sub-Assistant Surgeon and 
Compounder of the Town Hospital visited the dispensary 
thrice a week. They were also available for urgent calls. 

The strength of the College grew by leaps and 
bounds; and the number of residents grew consequently; 
the more so as proper accommodation in the Hostel be- 
came available. The part-time arrangements were found 
to be inadequate and the dispensary was placed on a 
permanent basis in 1926 with a full-time Medical Officer, 
Compounder, attender and menials. The accommodation 
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was also increased by annexing another room for the 
increasing store of medicines. 

Successive medical inspections of the College and the 
University revealed that in a very large proportion of cases 
the students had defects in the eye, the organ of which they 
should take the greatest care. To be of real help to the 
students, the University deputed the Medical Officer for 
training in the Minto Opthalmie Hospital at Bangalore in 
1931. It then became necessary to increase the accommo- 
dation and equipment by’ providing a dark-room and dark- 
room equipment. Successive annual reports show that 
these have been put to good use. 

With the rapid increase in the strength of the Univer- 
sity and as the University became more and more residen- 
tial, the need for a good Hospital with provision for 
accommodating in-patients began to be felt. The authori- 
ties readily made arrangements for erecting a building for 
the purpose and the present Hospital building with 
accommodation for four in-patients and an isolation ward 
was completed and occupied in September, 1936. The 
equipment was increased by a grant of Rs. 2,000. To cope 
with the additional work arising out of increased facilities 
the staff was increased by taking in another compounder, 
one more ward-boy and more menials. 

With the admission of women students into the Uni- 
versity and the starting of a women Students’ Hostel, the 
need for a Lady Assistant to help the Medical Officer 
was felt. With the increasing number of the women stu- 
dents the need became greater and in 1940 a midwife was 
appointed so that she might be useful to the ladies of the 
locality and took charge in June 1941. 
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The daily dispensing is mostly for minor ailments 
such as disorders of the digestive organs, influenza, middle- 
car-diseascs, tonsil itis, eye-troubles, wounds and bruises. 
Cases of pneumonia, fractures and dislocations come in 
occasionally for treatment. The table below gives the 
annual attendance at the dispensary during the several 
years and may give some idea of the benefit rendered. 



TABLE A. 


Year. 

In-patients. 

Out-path 

1940. 

59 

14,422. 

1939. 

52 

12,985. 

1938. 

— 

12,811 

1937. 

— 

14,486 

1936. 

— 

12,151 


It may also be mentioned that ever since its inception 
the dispensary has been useful not only to the residents of 
Annamalainagar, but also to the inhabitants of the large 
number of villages all round. And all this medical aid is 
given free of cost to everyone. 



TAMIL CULTURE 


By 

Rao Bahadur C. M. Ramachandra Chettiar, B.A., B.L., 
Commissioner. H. R. E. Board, Madras. 

The culture attained by a nation is gauged by the civili- 
sation which it has attained from the past. It is not the 
production of a single day’s work but is one which has been 
built up step by step by a slow and steady development 
of thought by its prominent sons. It has been preserved 
in the literature and arts of the country in the customs 
and manners of its folk and has been nurtured by its educa- 
tional institutions founded by its people. Educational insti- 
tutions of pre-eminence are known as Universities in 
Modern parlance. Universities in the West are the out- 
come of a few centuries But their development and expan- 
sion have been quick and all-embracing especially during 
the past one century. In the East, University education 
has been a matter of ancient times, a heritage of centuries. 
The Universities of Nalanda and Taxila are world renown- 
ed, but political eruptions have over-flowed and submerged 
them under their irresistible lava of repression. But cul- 
ture did not die having been nurtured in the minds of the 
humble country folk and of the un-ostentatious learned. 
South India was more fortunately situated and the anci- 
ent Tamil culture was preserved by the nature poets of 
the Sangam age and by the patronage of the enlightened 
imperial Cholas and Pandyas. After their fall, the holy 
seats of Soivaism, viz., the hoary maths, protected it from 
decline and at present the two eminent Universities, the 
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out-come of modern civilisation, have taken the burden of 
preserving our ancient heritage. In fact it is not only 
the ordinary duty, but its main function for a University 
to preserve the culture of a nation. 

When the idea of a University was started about 85 
yenrs ago by the present Government their main object was 
the training of students to befit them as clerks and officers 
to run the affairs of the state. As ideas advanced further 
modifications had to be introduced. The original object 
merely required a system of examination of pupils to grade 
them according to their attainments for various posts in 
public service. Nobody thought that culture had some- 
thing to do with University education. Knowledge became 
wider and people felt a change in the angle of vision. The 
heritage of the nation ought not to have been cornered and 
screened in preference to foreign cultural ideas. Hence 
research scholarships and professorial chairs were slowly 
introduced. At the beginning, chairs for foreign arts and 
sciences were preferred. With considerable difficulty and 
delay, vernacular culture was recognised and introduced. 
Readerships and studentships were established and a certain 
amount of work is supposed to be done in this line in the 
provincial University. 

Tamil culture is great and its literature is vast. It 
had been hidden in the minds of a few scholars and preserved 
in the moth-eaten palm leaves hoarded in the nooks and 
corners of the thatched houses of the village teacher and 
in the dark niches of ancient maths. It had not reached 
really the study room of the modern educated scholar with 
its full import. There was an agitation in the country to 
place it on a pedestal worthy of it. When the premier mer- 
chant prince of Chettinad came forward to light the lamp of 
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culture near the Sacred Hall of Cosmic Dance, the Tami- 
lians were overjoyed that the time had come when their 
dreams would be fulfilled. Massive buildings for dispens- 
ing learning amongst scholars arose and various subjects 
of real merit were taught. Students thronged and a full 
blown University sprang amidst green fields in the midst of 
sacred soil trodden by the holy feet of the four great Masters 
of Saivite culture. The people were immensely pleased. 

Tamil was given a seat and Lecturers were appointed 
and a course of study was instituted. Art, Music and 
Teaching formed the various courses of study. But are 
they enouirh? One important branch of Tamil culture was 
entirely forgotten. Tamil had developed two aspects of life, 
secular and religious or philosophical. The secular aspect 
is represented by the Pandits and Annamalai as well as 
Madras have recognised and made sufficient provision for 
it with enough patronage. But what about the religious 
or philosophical aspect? Is it not high time for this aspect 
to be studied, preserved and developed? 

Tamil has evolved a comprehensive system of philo- 
sophy known as Saiva Siddanta. The works of the four 
great Acharyas and of Tirumular give a very well deve- 
loped system of philosophy equal to none in the land. 
They are far older than twelve centuries. In the 13th and 
14th centuries of the Christian era various ideas enunciated 
by the ancient saints were codified by the Saint Meilcanda 
Deva and his disciples. They have been consolidated into 
a series of 14 sacred works. Nobody till now has render- 
ed their full import in English and other world wide langu- 
ages except by way of a few essays by Dr. Pope and by late 
Nalluswami Pillai Recently one or two treatises have 
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appeared in the shape of theses for University 
degrees by a few scholars. 

It may be said that there is a chair for philosophy at 
the University of Madras and Saiva Siddanta being one 
aspect of philosophy, could be very well studied there. 
Those who know the real greatness of the system of Saiva 
Siddanta can understand what sort of treatment could 
be given to it at the hands of a chair which has specialised 
in Vedantism and allied subjects. True there is a sylla- 
bus prescribed by the University for Saiva Siddanta. 
But it must be noted that till now, no college in the 
Presidency of Madras has undertaken to prepare students 
for the examination in that subject. There are not enough 
teachers to teach the subjects since no encouragement has 
been shown to it till now. If such be the case, is it not 
necessary to put forward a strong case for the study of this 
important subject and to press for establishment of a 
separate chair for it with the object of introducing study 
and research work therein? 

The Translation of various treatises on philosophy into 
English, the writing of thoughtful articles, and the devo- 
tion of a portion of the University journal for this study are 
some of the necessary acts to be undertaken at once. A 
chair, a readership and a few studentships should be 
created without loss of delay. The only University which 
can undertake this work is the Annamalai University since 
it is wedded to nurture the culture of the Tamilians. We 
hope that the Rajah Saheb the Founder of the University 
will bestow his serious thought on the subject and will give 
a practical turn to it thereby earning the praise and the 
gratitude of his loving compatriots. 



MODERN TENDENCIES IN TAMIL LITERATURE 


By 

M. S. Ramanujam, B.A., (Hons.) 

The 19th century died away with its trail ablaze. The 
political complacency of Britain received its first rude 
shock and in the twilight was seen the hum of a new life. 
The long lull of supine inaction in Tamil literature began 
its downward march, and in the short spell it saw the birth 
of new veterans, the growth of people into their full sta- 
ture. The political subordination of India to the British, 
regarding its cultural aspect, was a blessing in disguise. 
Earnest savants of English birth and origin scintillated on 
the Tamil sky and Tamil literature shall always bear the 
long furrows made by their powerful plough. I mean 
Dr. Pope and Bishop Caldwell. The birth and growth of a 
new science, the Dravidian philology, proclaims in mute 
eloquence, to the Tamils and the rest, the incalculable 
worth of their indefatigable endeavours for Tamil learn- 
ing and culture: needless to embark on a cataloguing of 
their activities, magnificent and beautiful. 

y a 

The long streaks of the rosy dawn broke on us with a 
golden promise and the literature of our language stood on 
the throes of a new birth. The frigid cold of an extended 
monotony -was sought to be substituted with the fragrant 
blossoms of a new spring and thus proceed our language 
for ‘fresh honours and pastures new.’ 

Modem Tamil literature, with its many offshoots, 
though not without signs of hope and promise yet betrays 
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long lines on her face, signs of senility and stagnation. 
Theories, really are they opinions, of varied hue, more 
novel than useful have been propounded. They contain, 
no doubt some grains of truth amidst sandy waste, but 
yet they are not un-alloyed. A clear picture of the currents 
and cross-currents in Tamil literature is as opportune as it 
is necessary. 

The history of Tamil Renaissance, must really be begun 
with Professor Sundaram Pillai, the author of “Manon- 
maniam a Tamil “literature” drama. The morning star 
of the Revival, with his unerring instinct and deep intuition 
to sense the charge of the atmosphere, had mingled in his 
product both the old older and the new, silently leading us 
to the threshold of the New Dawn. We feel not the change 
he is working; the deliberate employment of the old meter 
deludes us of his new spirit, “the spirit of revolution.” It 
is deep enough; he had poured the new wine into the old 
bottle. “Manonmaniam” is but the properly punctuated 
warning of the imminent ebullition of a new spirit, the 
flowering of a fresh manhood. Sri Subramania Bharathi, 
the poet of national awakening, who came close on his 
heels, took up the trail and our literature has become a 
ferment of confused changes. The impetuous youth in 
him had the better of him; and was but too ready with ever 
new suggestions and ideals; and their velocity and volume 
refused to be bound within necessary literary limits. He 
had not been partly responsible for the beautiful confusion 
in on)' literature. Political pressure, visionary ideals un- 
ceasing anxieties left his thoughts in a wilderness only to 
be scattered, unsettled and riotous. His was the riotous 
license of a prodigal son rather than the mellowed libera- 
tion of a soaring poet. A careful and unbiassed, detached 

and critical study of his poem is bound to reveal the pro- 
61 
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gressive mellowing of his intellect and some of his early 
songs do no little violence to Tamil literary forms. They 
look like scattered rubies over a field (cf. his viruthams 
and venbas are no more than puerile versifications). His 
“Kannan Pattu” — not the whole but the majority, has 
found proper haven. Some of them have attractive forms 
and arresting ideas, touching the very fringes of the sub- 
lime. Students of Modern Tamil literature, in their im- 
patience for things novel, too often err on the side of indis- 
criminate generalisations; for them the parts are the whole. 
Instead of a scrupulous analysis, they view them as an 
amalgam and grievously falter; in the midst of the wood 
they fail to see the trees. 

After Bharathi, Mr. Desikavinayakam Pillai of Putheri 
is the Tamil poet to be reckoned with in our literature. His 
is a valuable contribution to an atrophied literature like 
Modern Tamil. The significance of his poems lies not in the 
deluding transparency of his form and style, but deeper 
still. The fusion of the literary spirit with the commonfolk 
dignity; the endowment of the common intelligibility with 
a classic significance and cultured elegance; he has thus 
with extraordinary success, evolved out a useful literary 
compound. With Bharathi’s literary morbidities and emo- 
tional excesses well chistled; the classic age, its rigidity 
hammered out, grammatical conventions relaxed, in its 
pristine elegance and pure; Sri Pillai’s vivacious imagina- 
tion flooding the field with his effulgent rays; these have 
made his poetry a regulated whole, where the parts har- 
monise into a simple and significant unity, presided over by 
a supreme imagination . 1 “He recreates it and charges the 

1. Translations from the “Light of Asia” and Gitanjali and 
“The River ’* 
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fact itself with the Poet’s own sense of ultimate values .” 2 
He feels largely and intensely, thus they smoothly flow in 
metric dance to merge into a general significance. 

New patterns and textures have their attraction when 
produced by a mill and the mind of an artist as well. The 
new-found glamour blinds lovers into a sense of security 
and self-love. This promiscuous propensity has been res- 
ponsible for the birth of a few heresies in the Tamil litera- 
ture. 


The heresy that matter is superior to the manner of 
self-expression has not outgrown the stage of profuse pole- 
mics. For either side the protagonists are not wanting. 
There is also a liberal school of thought that strives to strike 
a golden mean. Agreed as it is, it is idle to deny the im- 
portance of form in literature as elsewhere. Do we not find 
it a distinct pleasure, intellectually apprehended when we 
quote a stanza from Kamban? Compare this mental state 
with the frame of mind when we express Kamban’s idea 
not in Kamban’s verbal form, but in our own language. 
The diffeience in the effect is understandable. To be suc- 
cinct, form is not a non-existing abstraction, but an inte- 
gral abstraction that inheres in the poem as such. 

Another heresy, too common with us, is simplicity of 
style. The heresy of simplicity is being overdone. It is in 
the “imperceptible blending of the plain with’ 
the ornate that a great writer is distinguish- 
ed. He uses the simplest phrases without triviality, and 
the grandest without a suggestion of grandiloquence.” 
“Without overflowing full" is the law of simplicity, and 
plainness does not mean frugality but unity. Intelligibility 


2. Abercrombie: Epic. p. 54. 
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is an attribute of simplicity and intelligibility 
in literature is different from apprehension in journalism. 
The two offices differ in their material operation. In litera- 
ture anything of worth shall be intellectually apprehended 
to live the piece and be in the spell, while Journalism does 
not share these elegant literary manners. Literature, in as 
much as it is refined thought, is. by its very nature, pre- 
cluded from making a common cause with the public pro- 
phylactics-journals-whieh are incapable of being worked 
up to those ecstatic regions of intellectual and imaginative 
spring. 

With the rapid march of political events an idea has 
been set afoot that political education — an euphemism of 
high danger in itself — could be easily had if a standardisa- 
tion could be achieved in the field of letters; something 
like a socialistic doctrine, but applied for a different pur- 
pose; a case of political theory tried in literature. Not 
going too deep into this ‘standardisation’ fever, we cannot 
but be amazed at the sponsors of the idea. It is really a 
brain-wave. In literature the instruments of operations 
are too dedicate and subtle things, but never brittle. “Words 
are not like iron and wood, coal and water, invariable in 
their properties calculable in their effect. They are 
mutable in their powers deriving force and 
subtle variations of force from very trifling change 
of position; colouring and coloured by the words which 
precede and succeed; significant or insignificant from the 
powers of rhythm and cadence .” 3 The form of matter is 
the form of thought and the thought is mutable with the 
change in the subject-matter. Description varies from nar- 
ration and the differentia is not supererogatory but suffi- 

3. G H Lowe: Success in Literature, p. 135. 
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ciently essential. “What are we to say to a man who spends 
a quarter’s income on a diamond pin which he sticks in a 
greasy cravat? A man who calls public attention on him 
and appears in a slovenly undress .” 4 This standardisation 
is bound to bring things to a dead level, which is neither 
proper nor preferable. Style is the man and the variety is 
but the irrefutable assertion of Nature wedded to beauty 
against the artificiality of mortal exertions towards a dead 
uniformity. 

The realistic school is the counterpart of the romantic 
school in English literature. This school maintains with 
little consistency that anything in literature must corres- 
pond to the actual and real in nature. This, obviously un- 
tenable, is the upshot; of a comprehensive ignorance of the 
connotation of the term “Realism” as applied in matters 
literary. Realism and intelligibility in literature almost 
point at the same. Anything intellectually lived, felt and 
enjoyed is a literary reality. Wc delect in Ilango’s portray- 
al of Kannag'i and the burning of the beautiful city of 
Madura. True, the emanation of the God of fire and his 
implicit obedience to Kannagi are what we may call super- 
natural. Ml the same we feel we are not in a strange 
world when we skip over “Cilappathikaram.” The genius 
of the poet weaves into the body of his poem a strange ele- 
ment, but in the high voltage of his imagination it turns 
into a real light, contributing to the general significance. 
This realism as apprehended imaginatively, sends a thrill 
into our being; we pulsate with a new life of appreciation 
and pleasure; we spring into regions of ecstacy and subli- 
mity where life is a smooth-flowing stream of sweet dreams 
and lovely ideals; it is a dateless world. 


4. Ibid., p. 125. 
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Yet another controversy that has succeeded in generat- 
ing more heat is the question of language and dialect. The 
confusion of the distinct departments of these two has 
led to strange notions about style. The impropriety of 
raking up the dialect to the sanctimonious pedestal of a 
language is a sure sign of its decaying manhood. The deve- 
lopment of the Malayalam language provides us with the 
needed corrective. Before the 10th century A.D. Malayalam 
language was not born. The language of the Cheranadu 
was Tamil, and by the passage of time, the local dialect of 
Tamil had grown into a distinct language. Thus a long 
sweep of land had been seceded to Malayalam, and Tamil 
had been harnessed to a tiny corner. This historical aspect 
must be truly grasped by Tamil critics. 

The historical sense has been sorely neglected to the 
disadvantage of all. South Indian history, till very recent- 
ly, had been but an anomalous heap of disjoined specula- 
tions. Thanks to the untiring efforts of Prof. P. T. Srini- 
vasa Iyengar and Dr. S. K. Avyangar, the ice is slowly 
giving way. The want of an historical sensibility has been 
the cause of too many wrong notions. The reactions of 
unbridled activities in English literature during the days 
of the Reformation, to the utter disregard of the past, are 
well-worth noting. “The worst of Renaissance, as of any 
great general movement, was that ideas were taken up by 
people who did not understand them. ‘But one hath seen 
and all the blind will see.’ And the blind and the deaf 
went on happily composing arguments about imagination 
and poetry: so that before long in a century or two from 
the beginning of the revival of learning, poets were ham- 
pered, not by the ancients themselves, but by the doctrines 
about the ancients.” 5 

5. K. P. Ker: Form and Style, pp. 195, 196. 
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Modern Tamil literature is an ocean of storms and 
eddies. Ideas, ever new, ever changing enter the portals of 
our language. Tamil is caught in the vortex of a struggle 
between the old and the new. People read more about 
literature than literature itself. They glean in their sur- 
vey of alien literatures ideas often too attractive and novel 
and there is a strong impulse for their indiscriminate appli- 
cation into Tamil literature. Votaries of Sanskrit and 
other learning, writing of modern Tamil literature neglect- 
ing the peculiar genius of the Tamil language, are thinking 
not of poetry in Tamil, but of such English or Sanskrit 
poetry as was written by Shakespeare or Kalidasa and the 
conflict of ideas and emotions continue, leading us no- 
where. 

The absence and the presence of imagination makes 
all the difference between a good and a bad literature. Well 
may the naturalistic school gloat on its religious convic- 
tion that literature must inevitably reflect and radiate the 
contemporary thoughts and movements, answering to the 
lines and tones seen in nature. Obviously they fail to re- 
concile their sense of frustration with the “higher reali- 
ties” as squeezed into a poem — a poetic world, an imagina- 
tive sphere. This “righteous disdain” for thoughts not in 
tune with nature is partly a product of confused thought; 
a false identification of two distinct qualities. This qualita- 
tive confusion of imagination and exaggeration is responsi- 
ble for this heresy, “Not manipulation, but imaginative 
transfiguration of material; not invention but selection of 
existing material appropriate to his genius; and complete 
absorption into his being; that is how an artist works .” 6 
Exaggeration is morbid and sickening. The poetic world 


6. Abercrombie: Epic. p. 53. 
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is full of imagination and this reality of illusion makes all 
the distinction between a prosaic and poetic life. This 
ima gi na tion, a form of reason, does not sacrifice the main 
thing to details, but renders life truly. Tiruttaka Devar 
and Kamban render life so that their poetry is a living 
movement corresponding to real life and bringing out in 
“successive moments of imaginative distress the anguish 
of life itself.” The communication of pleasure being the 
primary office of any literature-let alone the code of morals 
and the ethical receipts thereof-certain it is that literature 
as such possesses an elusive attribute that the rest lacks. 
What is that peculiar attribute? It is that pleasurable 
emotion, the peculiar state of excitement, that is generated 
in the mind of the poet himself unconsciously in that act of 
creation. To grasp the full import of that inherent ecsta- 
cy of feelings, critics must “combine a more than ordinary 
sympathy with the object, emotions or incidents contem- 
plated by the artist, consequent on a more than common 
sensibility, with a more than ordinary activity of the- mind 
in respect of the fancy and the imagination .” 7 This emo- 
tional warmth too often evoked at the presence of 
objective clarity of tones and lines is conditioned by the 
existence and insistence of a fervid imagination, which de- 
fines and articulates the imagery, without which poetry 
“is flattened into mere didactics of practice, evaporated into 
a hazy, unthoughtful day-dreaming .” 8 Milton calls this 
“sensuous” in his definition of poetry. This “imaginative 
distress” makes literature a constant source of unfailing 
pleasure, an imaginative pageant. 


1. Coleridge: Lectures on Shakespeare and Milton. 
8. Coleridge: Lectures on Shakespeare and Milton. 
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The utter disregard paid to the proper literary back- 
ground, has been responsible not to a few inexactitudes in 
our literature. The indiscriminate application of the can- 
nons of western literary thought to our literature, without 
a correct appreciation and deep acknowledgement of the 
native genius of Tamil, corrodes this cherished progress 
ever more . 9 Literary, unity and respect for native forms, 
with progressive but reasonable modification, in tune with 
its genius, the recognition of a literary Tamil, evolved out 
of the fusion of the classic and modern language, as apart 
from the language too Gften indulged in by the Tamil 
journals — these aspects need engage the ardent contem- 
plation of every true Tamil lover and scholar. This done, 
the first flesh of a dim dawn shall soon break into a broad 
day light. 


9. Tagore: Reminiscences, pp. 183, 184. 



BHAVABHUTI AND MIMAMSA 


By 

Mimamsaxaratna V. A. Ramaswami Sastri, M.A., 

SlROMANI. 

The identity of Bhavabhuti, the author of three plays in 
Sanskrit, with Bhattomveka, the commentator on 
Kumarila Bhatta’s Slokavarttika and Mandanamisra’s 
Bhavanaviveka, is still a disputed question among the 
students of Historico-literary Research in Sanskrit. A few 
scholars who are not in favour of this identity theory 
assert that Bhavabhuti is nowhere known as a Mima- 
msaka. It is proposed in this short paper to collect certain 
evidences from his dramas in older to show that Bhava- 
bhuti is well- versed in the Purvarnimamsa Sastra as he is 
in other Sastras— Vedanta, Nyaya, Vyakarana, Sankhya 
and Yoga. 

In the prologues of the Uttar aramacarita and Mahar 
viracarita Bhavabhuti speaks of his Sastraic attainments 
by the rare honorific epithet — t WRWH°rcr . It means 
that he is well-versed in the three Sastras — — 

Vyakarana, — Mimamsa and spn°Rrrer — Nyaya. 

This reference would prove that Bhavabhuti is a master- 
mind who has acquired high proficiency in the three 
important Sastras — Vyakarana, Mimamsa and Nyaya. 

Again, Bhavabhuti makes mention of his Sastraic erudi- 
tion in the verse found in the prologue of the Malati- 
madhava — 
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m ffe ^fens-jpit to n” 

He asserts that any powerful display of his knowledge 
of the Vedas, the Upanisads, the Sankhya and Yoga 
systems in a drama would not contribute to its success, 
thereby implying that he is well-versed in all these 
branches of learning but that he is not going to display his 
Sastraic knowledge in his play. The term V edadhyayanam 
in the verse is worth our consideration. It does not mean 
merely the memorisation of the Vedic texts, but a critical 
and exhaustive study under a guru with the help of six 

Vedangas and the Purvamimamsa Sastra, as { irRH* 

would mean the knowledge of the Upanisads or the Upani- 
sadic teaching with the help of the TJttaramimamsa Sastra, 
popularly known as the Vedanta Sastra. The correct 
understanding of the Vedic and Upanisadic texts would be 
possible only if the Vedic student studies these two 
Mimamsa Sastras properly. So says Kumarilabhatta 
about the indispensable nature of the study of the Purva- 
mimamsa Sastra by a Vedic student— 

« ft spfaJTFl ft ^ WnPRT 1 

The true knowledge of dharma is arrived at by the 
study of the Vedas with the help of its chief accessory — 
Mimamsa Sastra. While speaking of the scope and nature 
of tarka in the first Nyayasutra, Vacaspatimisra, in his 
Nyayavarctikatalparyatika, extolls the Mimamsa Sastra to 
the high rank of the Vedas on the ground that it helps the 
Vedic student to a great extent for properly understanding 
them — 
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The first sutra * spiral srafiattrai ’ in the Purvamimamsa 
Sastra emphasizes the fact that the Vedic student should 
not leave the residence of his teacher soon after his study 
of the Vedas without the study of the Purvamimamsa 
Sastra. He understands no doubt, with the help of the 
Vedangas, the meaning of those texts in which there is no 
ambiguity or room for any discussion, but in instances 
which admit of more than one interpretation he has to 
resort to the help of the Purvamimamsa Sastra which 
removes his doubt by correctly interpreting the passage in 
question on the basis of certain well-accepted rules of inter- 
pretation. This is the signal service that this Sastra 
renders to the Vedic student who. after returning home 
from his teacher’s residence, is expected to marry and per- 
form the duties of a true householder with a correct 
understanding of their nature and significance with the 
help of the Purvamimamsa Sastra. The sutra ‘ awm 
smfasTOT’ literally means that the Vedic student after under- 
standing the Vedic contents in a general manner with the 
help of the Vedangas, the study of the Vedas being intend- 
ed for the correct knowledge of the Vedic contents, has to 
stay at the residence of his teacher to investigate the 
dharma— the chief import of the Vedas— by means of well- 
established rules of interpretation. 
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This fact explains well that the study of the Purva- 
mimamsa Sastra formed in ancient India an integral part 
of the Vedic study; and it is no wonder that Bhavabhuti 
who claimed birth in the family of great Somapithins and 
pancagnis studied the Vedas and that his Vedic study 
would not have been complete without the study of the 
Purvamimamsa Sastra. 

The description of his ancestors found in the prologues 
of the Malatimadhava and the Mahaviracarita 1 clearly 
indicates that Bhavabhuti has inherited high traditions of 
Vedic scholarship and practice of the Vedic sacrifices, 
references to which are found in abundance in his dramas. 
Dr. A. B. Keith has already collected and published some 
of them in the J.R.A.S. (1914) in a short paper with the 
title ‘Bhavabhuti and the Veda. 3 The following instances 
taken from his dramas would give additional weight to the 
view that Bhavabhuti is a great scholar in the Vedas, the 
study of which he would have completed with the study 
of the Purvamimamsa Sastra, as indicated above. 


1. arfw sfisiwr qq^t wnr wrrcq 1 sra sfrw: 

qfRlPTRsrr: tpcm: ’srawr: wtpqlfSrw: wsrarfar: jrRir'ftr I 

wquwwt qnftqqrrsRt q^q; HpftRiift qfas, 

Itti WW ; *T^jfcTJT?*T sqgpff- 

p: ^rqffr^ryq^r^rqfcT qq-wt fircts# 5 ?! I 
m: qmfwtr: 1 

qsrHrcnrr TOFW tTfflftfrSV: 11 (M. V. Carita, Prologue). 

31% sfarrqir ftwj qsigt wrq jnrcq / wq wMmsiron 

qffaqrqqr: q^FTqt fwqwr: Jfffqqlfqq: qwqrfrq: qfwqwfar I 

t ^ gw (raainfM l 

qm Sjrfq t q^°tsqfcrcrcqwrrq aqfsqqrj: ii 

W^Tg s qt q qgTo (Malatimadhava, Prologue) . 
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(!) | 

TOI ITffen?fkf || 

(U.R. Carita, I. 8 and M. V. Carita, IV. 33) . 

This Verse explains the well established truth in the 
the Purvamimamsa Sastra that a dvija householder 
is compelled to perform at any cost the nitya and 
naimittika karmas like Agnihotra and Uparagasnana in the 
prescribed time till his death, lest he should be liable to 
divine punishment. 

( 2 ) *PT:-~ ^ 

*rar: I 

gsTOpRjpprr: srci°T II 

(M.'V. Carita I, 38). 

When Rama was commanded by sage Visvamitra to 
kill Tataka he was hesitating to act since he believed that 
no woman should be killed under any circumstances. But 
when sage Visvamitra persisted in his demand, Rama took 
the opinion of the sage as final and acted accordingly. So 
this verse explains the great truth (established in the 
Purvamimamsa Sastra I. 3-3-4) that the opinion of a great 
man which is known by the term atmatushti (intuitive 
knowledge) is an authority on dharma just like the Vedas. 
Sage Visvamitra, according to Rama, is a high personage 
free from all human vices and his opinion is, therefore, an 
infalliable authority on dharma. 

( 3 ) ^ fa srfafatffa 

(U. R. Carita, I. p. 42. N. S. Edn. 1911.) 

Rama means by the term { ’ that the highly 

eulogistic statements of the citizens about his administra- 
tion should not be taken in their literal sense though they 
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are intended as words of praise and compliment. It is 
established in the Purvamimamsa Sastra, (I. 2. 1) that 
the arthavada section in the Vedas should not be taken in 
its literal sense and that it mainly means the praise or con- 
demnation of the thing enjoined or prohibited by the vidhi 
or nishedha vakya generally associated with the arthavada 
in question 

... ( 4 ) W — arffc rl I 

(U. R. Carita, III. p. 96). 

Rama’s remark (noted above ) indicates what is esta- 
blished in the Purvamimamsa Sastra regarding the joint 
responsibility ( adhikara ) of the husband and wife in a 
sacrifice (VI. 1.) ‘ ’ that neither the 

husband nor the wife can perform the sacrifice indepen- 
dently. 

These references to the Mimamsa doctrines and others 2 
to Vedic passages and sacrificial details abundantly found 
in the three dramas prove that Bhavabhuti is a man of 
high Vedic learning and culture which he could not have 
acquired but for his mastery over the Purvamimamsa 
Sastra. Would these rejerences not be sufficient to show 
Bhavabhuti’s leanings to Purvamimamsa Sastra ? 

2. (a) Vide the Uttar arama Carita, (N. S. edition, 1911) . 

(1) srcwfq't (P- 12). 

(2) an%3ft— ^ hwi + ( p- 53). 

(h) aural i (p- 103). 

(4) + r^gctmf SRfa (p. 114). 

(5) sTHr^wri^cr ?? -fanner i (p. 153). 

(b) Vide the Mahavira Carita, (N. S. edition, 1926). 

(6) | (p. 20). 



VIDYA-DANA 


By 

Rao Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar. 

The endowment of a great place of learning by a 
single munificent and far-sighted patron has been more 
common in the West than in India. The great Colleges in 
Oxford and Cambridge and some of the more important 
universities in the United States sprang from individual 
donations, and appropriately bear the names of their bene- 
factors. In India we have had in modern times only two 
instances of such foundations, both of which owe their being 
to the enlightened liberality of two merchant princes, J. N. 
Tata and the Rajah of Chettinad. The aim of the Indian 
Institute of Science is narrower than that of the Annamalai 
University. The Institute stands for applied science so far 
as it relates to India’s economic uplift. The Rajah’s insti- 
tution, on the other hand, is a University, dedicated to learn- 
ing in all its aspects, and is not a mere research institute 
specialising in applied science. The wider support from 
the state, which these have received after they were 
brought into existence, cannot take away from the honour 
due to the wise founders for providing them. 

In some other respects also the two institutions 
differ. The driving motive of J. N. Tata was to devise a 
powerful accessory for India’s industrial progress. The 
Tata Institute’s aim is severely practical. Pure science and 
knowledge for its own sake are out of the picture. Work is 
entirely post-graduate. Instruction is subordinated to in- 
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vestigation, It is otherwise with the Annamalai Univer- 
sity. It has had within its programmes provision, as funds 
allow, for applied science, and such subjects as oil-chemis- 
try and sugar research have been suggested in schemes for 
an extension of its activities. Primarily it is dedicated to 
knowledge for its own sake, with such adjustments of aim 
as are necessitated by environment and the principle of divi- 
sion of labour among universities. Even when through the 
pressure of financial restriction, some branches have had to 
“axed,” the development of the University on individual 
lines, in which it can supplement the work of other uni- 
versities, is receiving consideration. Its bias is to con- 
serve a special culture, which has a claim on it geographi- 
cally and historically. The location of the two academies 
has been dictated by considerations which differ widely 
and reflect the differing outlook of their respective founders. 
For the Institute of Science any place, which possessed a 
suitable climate and access to industrial potentialities was 
good enough. To the new University for the Tamil 
districts, which Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Chetti- 
nad provided, a location, sanctified by tradition and religion 
was essential. It is noteworthy that the first locality to be 
considered was Madura, which possesses both in an emi- 
nent degree, and Chidambaram was finally selected, be- 
cause it runs Madura close in these respects. Devout Hindu 
as he is, the Rajah of Chettinad has been true to Indian 
sentiment in attaching the new educational foundation for 
which he became responsible to a famous tirtha and temple. 

‘V* 

For many centuries Indian practice made the teacher 
the centre of educational activity. It was not a place but 
a teacher that attracted pupils. Sometimes, many emi- 
nent teachers, each of whom will be an attraction to my- 
riads of students, gathered together in a single locality, 
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drawn to it by its pious associations. This was so in Kasi 
(Benares) . It has remained till to-day, the most eminent 
centre of Hindu learning, because every great Hindu 
teacher desires to live in its holy area, and most Hindus, 
learned or unlearned, cherish the wish to drop their mortal 
coil within its bounds. When Lord Cornwallis desired, 
after the provinces of Karra and Allahabad had been ac- 
quired by the East India Company, from the Emperor to 
show the people of Hindusthan that the new power was 
anim ated by sympathy for her religions and cultures, he 
accepted the advice of Jonathan Duncan, the Resident at 
Benares, to found in the holy city a great Sanskrit College. 
It was to be under the special charge of the Governor- 
General-in-Couneil. who would display their interest in 
its work bv reviewing its activities every year and making 
all its staff appointments themselves. It is also note- 
worthy, as characteristic of the Indian way of thinking, 
that for many years hardly any eminent teachers in Kasi 
could be found to undertake teaching in the new Sans- 
krit College, which was so powerfully supported by the 
Government. At last a modus vivendi was discovered by 
allowing the professors to impart instruction in their owm 
homes. In such conditions, the new institution was 
virtually equivalent to the endowment of individual 
teachers, which had been a necessary feature of a system 
in which the teachers taught without the expectation of 
fees, solely from a seme of high duty. 

Such attractions as a sacred shrine or tirtha offers to 
teachers may be provided by capital towns of territories 
whose rulers wish to be knowm as patrons of learning. As 
“man is of all commodities the most difficult to move,” it 
would happen that even after enlightened kings pass away, 
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the congregation of learned teachers in their capitals con- 
tinues for a long time. In South India, Kancipura (Con- 
jeevaram) enjoyed, from the congregation of sacred 
shrines of all Indian religions and sects within its ambit, 
in some measure the pre-eminent attraction of Kasi. 

The monastery replaced the wandering teacher after 
Buddhism established itself. The primary duty of the 
Brahmana. according to Hindu varnasramadharma, was to 
teach. This obligation remained even when he entered 
the third and fourth stages of life ( Vanaprastha and San - 
yasa asrama). A learned ascetic will become a centre 
for the diffusion of learning, by attracting a host of disci- 
ples, who in their turn will become teachers. Books were 
essential to proper learning, even in epochs in which the 
cultivation of the human memory attained unheard of per- 
fection. It would be more easy to collect them within one 
building than allow them to remain scattered in the posses- 
sion of individual teachers. Thus, the monasteries which 
grew around Indian ascetics became in effect colleges of 
learning, perpetuating the teaching of the original sage, and 
preserving within their walls great collections of books. It 
was exceptional for a Hindu ascetic to possess, as the 
famous Kavinclracarya did in the 17th century, A.D., a vast 
library, without being a member of a matha. ■ 

The formation of colleges in monastic institutions be- 
gan with Buddhism. It possessed an organization in its 
monastic order, rules of discipline, and congregation 
(samgha) which enabled it to display features of perma- 
nence, so essential for the continued life of an educational 
centre. The earliest groups of scholars and teachers, with 
a fixed habitation, that we can find records of in India are 
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the Buddhist monks. Long before the advent of Buddhism, 
centres like Benares (which attracted Hindus from all over 
India) had Takshasila in the Gandhara country, (the meet- 
ing place of Hindu and foreign scholars on the frontier, as 
Peshawar to-day it. the meeting place of merchants from 
within and without India) had congregations of scholars 
some of whom resided permanently in the towns. Many 
famous personages were sent from distant places to study 
at Takshasila. When the restraining influence of the power- 
ful empires which met near the Indian frontier on the 
north-west was withdrawn, and now hordes poured into the 
area and invaded India, Takshasila lost its pre-eminence. 
When Buddhism and Hinduism found homes over the seas, 
places not far away from ports of embarkation (like 
Tamralipti or Tamluk in the Ganges delta or Valabhi in 
Gujarat) became convenient localities where Indians of 
learning and acolytes from over the seas might come to- 
gether. In South India, Kanci and Amaravati (near 
Bezwada) came to have such attractions. The famous 
Buddhist University of Nalanda, in which for ten centuries 
not only Buddhists but even Brahmanas studied, and the 
colleges of Valabhi came to distinction as university cen- 
tres in view mainly of their proximity to sea ports. Once 
they had established their name, as homes of pious and 
learned activity, royal patronage came to their help. For 
royal patronage of Nalanda w r e have not only the testi- 
mony of the Chinese pilgrims, Hiuen Tsiang and I-tsing as 
well as Hwui Li the biographer of Hiuen Tsiang. but we have 
the evidence of the inscriptions. A hundred villages, and 
according to another account 200 villages, are said to have 
formed the permanent endowment of Nalanda. There were 
occasional gifts and supplementary endowments by rulers 
as well as ordinary persons, over and above the revenue 
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of the villages. The munificent donations of the Guptas 
were emulated by the powerful Pala kings. Vast build- 
ings, of which detailed descriptions exist in the accounts 
of the Chinese pilgrims, were erected out of such gifts. 
Besides the viharas, Nalanda possessed a colossal library of 
manuscripts, which was a powerful attraction to the 
Chinese pilgrims who made such prolonged sojourns there. 
According to Tibetan accounts, the quarter in which the 
Nalanda University, with its grand library, was located was 
called the Dharmaganja (Piety Mart). “It consisted of 
three grand buildings called Ratnasagara, Ratnodadhi. and 
Ratnaranjaka respectively. In Ratnodadhi, which was 
nine-storeyed, there were the sacred scripts called Prajna- 
paramita-sutra, and Tantrik works like Samaja-guhya 
etc.” (Vidyabhushan, Indian Logic, p. 516). The great 
university was not restricted to Buddhist studies; for, 
Hiuen Tsiang studied Brahmanic scriptures at Nalanda. 
One of its viharas was endowed for the continuance of Vedic 
offerings like bah and caru (Bosch, cited in Nilakanta 
Sastri’s Nalanda, p. 175). The comprehensive nature of 
its studies is shown in an enumeration by Hiuen Tsiang’s 
biographer: the classics of Mahayana and Hinayana, the 
texts of “the eighteen sects”, the Vedas, logic ( hetuvidya ), 
grammar ( sabda-vidya ) medicine (cikitsa-vidya) , works on 
magic ( Atharva Veda ) and the Samkhya. We are reminded 
that among the eighteen ‘sippavidya’ (silpa-vidya) , which 
the Jatakas repeatedly say were taught at Takshasila were 
such subjects as medicine and surgery, astronomy and 
astrology, archery and military science, magic and divina- 
tion, accountancy and commerce, and agriculture and cattle 
raising. (Altekar, Education in Ancient India, p. 254 for 
references) . 
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The wealth of the library, its princely endowments and 
its sumptuous and numerous buildings were excelled by its 
numerical strength. The monks in residence are put at 
anything between 3000 and 5000, of whom about 1500 are 
represented as competent to expound the Buddhist scrip- 
tures. The number of pupils and acolytes must have 
been greater. The statement of Hiuen Tsiang (Records, 
p. 65) that the number of residents was 3000, must refer 
to the ordained monks only. It is probable that a con- 
siderable number of students found their food and cloth- 
ing, as they now do in pilgrim centres like Benares, at 
choultries endowed by the laity in the adjacent town, or 
in private houses. As the royal donations were lavish- 
ed, as usually they are, on buildings, it is evident, that 
with a traditional obligation to entertain all guests, the 
Abbot of Nalanda must have been hard put, with the 
endowments already named, to meet the expense of even a 
frugal fare for all the inmates, permanent and casual. But, 
this was quite in accord not only with monastic rules, but 
with the Hindu tradition of brahmacarya, which limited to 
ascetic fare those engaged in the search for knowledge. 

In a vast country, a few centres of learning like 
Nalanda could not have met even a tithe of the educa- 
tional needs of the population. They must have been met 
by the traditional gurukula system by which a guru 
(teacher) taught and shared hi=; meagre fare with his dis- 
ciples, without expectation of any return. To teach all he 
knew to a deserving pupil and to house and feed him were 
religious obligations of the Brahmanic teacher. The num- 
bers of those who could be taught in colleges attached to 
Hindu and Buddhist monasteries, though very large, when 
individual institutions are considered, must have consti- 
tuted but a small part of the number to be taught. The 
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demand was more than the universities ana mattias could 
meet. It was therefore necessary to rely primarily on 
individual teachers, particularly on those grouped or 
gathered by accident or the lure of a tirtha or temple, in 
some famous city, or living by themselves at their homes, 
or moving about the country at the head of their pupils, 
wandering, teaching and engaging in public disputations, 
which often brought material recognition and reward to the 
teachers from which they met the expense of feeding their 
pupils. As such a way of life was open only to men, the 
opportunities for the education of women, when the edu- 
cation in the forest home became out of date, led to grow- 
ing female illiteracy. The discontinuance of upanayana for 
girls, to whom according to certain smritis, it had been obli- 
gatory in the distant past ( pura kalpa) was obviously due 
to the impossibility of maintaining it in spirit and letter. 
Village education, both primary and advanced, was pro- 
vided for by endowed temples, mathas or viharas, or colo- 
nies of learned men ( agrahara ). Such colonies were a 
special form of endowment favoured by kings. As we 
may gather from the names of donees in grants forming 
agraharas, the beneficiaries were representative of differ- 
ent sakhas or branches of the Veda, and belonged to differ- 
ent gotras (septs). The object of the last provision was 
to provide for intermarriage within the agrahara or 
colony, so as to- fix the inhabitants to it. When such colonies 
were distributed through a province, they served as well as 
schools do to-day. 

The Hindu temple emerges in history as a place of edu- 
cation later than the Buddhist or Jain monastery. A trend 
began to manifest itself to regard the surplus income of 
well-endowed temples as lawfully available for educational 
purposes. The maintenance of paihasalas from temple funds 
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then begun. It was also more convenient to make educa- 
tional endowments in the first instance to a temple, as there 
was less likelihood, in an age of faith, of such funds being 
misappropriated than funds set apart for secular objects. 
A temple or a village community had also a continuity of 
life, which exceeded that of the oldest ruling dynasty. 
Hence, just as endowments for pious purposes used to be 
made over to village communities or village guilds, so 
endowments for education were also made to temples. The 
problem of buildings for lecture rooms and libraries was 
solved by using temple buildings. In Salotgi m Bijapur 
district, for example, the minister of the Rashtrakuta ruler 
Krishna III endowed in A.D. 945 a college for about 200 
students, who, along with the teachers, were housed, cloth- 
ed and fed from the income of the endowment. The Col- 
lege fell into ruin and was rebuilt by a pious and rich per- 
son some generations later. (Altekar, op. cit. pp. 284-285). 

The endowment oi the Sanskrit College at Ennayiram 
( Ashtasahasram ) in South Arcot is now famous, its 
details are disclosed in the South Indian Epigraphist's 
Report for 1918. As many as 340 students were provided 
for in this endowment, along with 16 teachers. It was 
primarily a Brahmana college teaching the Ve da s, 
grammar, rhetoric, Mnnamsa and Vedanta. We know of 
smaller pathasalas attached to temples like Tirum uk - 
kudal in Chingleput district ( Epigraphia Indica, XXI, 
No. 185) with 60 students, and Tiruvottiyur ( Rep . on S. 1. 
Epigraphy , 1912, No. 212) with many more students. 
These accounts relate to endowments of which the records 
have been discovered by accident. The number of such 
foundations must have been very large. Their existence 
is not open to doubt, since none of the endowments which 
have survived claims to be unique. 
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The maintenance of both primary literacy and of higher 
learning was thus due firstly, to the obligation to teach laid 
on the first varna and to teach gratis', secondly to the obli- 
gation to learn laid on the first three varnas, a vocational 
bias being given to the studies of the second and third 
varnas; to devolving the duty of free teaching on grihas- 
thas and sanyasins, both of whom were restricted in regard 
to the wealth they could own; to making pupillage ascetic 
in its discipline and way of life, so as to reduce its cost; to 
providing various means by which the hereditary teachers, 
who had to teach free and feed their pupils, might be 
remunerated indirectly or endowed, as by sacrificial fees, 
and religious gifts ( dana ) ; and lastly, to the endowment of 
monasteries and the foundation of colonies of house- 
holders ( grihastha ) who could both teach and perform 
sacrifices. By the Hindu code of life, a sanyasin could not. 
own wealth, and a householder could not hoard more than 
what was just enough for three years’ expense. 

All asramas for the Brahmana were thus dedicated to 
spare living or poverty. If wealth came to him in any one 
of the asramas, it could neither be hoarded up nor used in 
luxurious living. It could only be expended for the benefit 
of others, i.e., those whom it was the duty of the Brahmana 
to teach free and feed free. One can appreciate, in the 
light of these rules, the injunctions of the smritis (law- 
books) giving the first varna alone the privilege or duty of 
accepting gifts of a pious nature (dana-pratigraha) . The 
acceptance of a gift (dana) meant undertaking certain 
religious obligations which would purify the donor. Un- 
less therefore the recipient of a gift had sufficient spiritual 
and personal merit, the acceptance will prove a spiritual 
drag on him. In works on Dharmasastra dealing with 
religious gifts much stress is therefore laid on the deter- 
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urination of the fitness or unfitness of the donee. A gift 
to an undeserving person will not only miss its mark by 
not getting for the donor the anticipated spiritual merit 
(puny a) but it will bring him load of sin (papa). The 
burden of finding a deserving poison is laid upon the donor 
himself. It is noteworthy that among the qualifications 
laid down in various smritis and puranas for a proper reci- 
pient of a gift, birth is only one. Learning and every type of 
virtue, must be possessed by the donee. According to 
Vasishtha-smriti (III, 11-12) “an elephant made of wood, a 
stag made of stuffed hide, and an unlearned Brahmana 
are only nominally what they appear to be. In any king- 
dom, if what is designed for the enjoyment of the learned 
is used up by the unlearned, there springs fear for the 
country and failure of the rains.” The acceptance of a 
gift does not give the donee the power to make a bad use 
of it. According to a verse of Manu, cited by Lakshmi- 
dharain the Danakalpataru (p. 43 ed. Rangaswami) “the 
Brahmana, who, having the qualification for receiving a 
gift, receives but distributes it to the undeserving, to him 
nothing should (thereafter) be donated; and he who 
(having received a gift) merely hoards it (sancayam 
kurute) and does not put it to pious uses, will not attain 
ultimate happiness”. 

The result of the rules relating to gifts in the smritis is 
two-fold: it compels the affluent e.g., kings, wealthy officials 
and opulent merchants, to seek spiritual merit on various 
specified occasions in which a gift to a deserving learned 
and virtuous Brahmana leads to the acquisition of punya 
and the reduction of sin; and it also compels the recipients 
to use the gifts so obtained not for selfish enjoyment but 
for pious purposes and the fulfilment of duty as srotriya, 
i.e., performing yajnas, studying and teaching. The elabo- 
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rate rules defining the different types of gifts, as sixteen 
major gifts ( mahadana ) etc., and laying down minutely 
the numerous occasions on which the making of gifts is a 
duty or a privilege to the economically well-endowed, 
virtually leads to this, viz., provision of a wide stream of 
benefaction whose benefits accrue ultimately to students and 
acolytes. In this sense, all dana is really vidyadana, the gift 
of knowledge. The drift of all the smriti rules on the sub- 
ject is to provide for the public support of free education, 
upto the highest standards possible. This is implicit in the 
entire dana literature, and it redeems it from aridity and 
ritualism. It is only those who view it superficially who 
will miss its purpose and regard it as a cunning device to 
make easy money for a privileged class. 

Vidyadana is used in the Hindu smritis in another and 
narrower sense. In that sense, a large chapter is devoted 
to it in the Danakalpatarn of Lakshmidhara, the learned 
guru and prime minister of King Govindacandra of 
Kanauj (A.D. 1109-1155). This chapter has been 
“borrowed” intact and reproduced with minor additions by 
later nibandhakarah (digest- writers) like Candesvara, 
Hemadri and Mrdanasimha.* Tire original work has 
hitherto been inavailable, and seems to have been so for 
centuries. In South India and the Dakhan, mediaeval 
rulers relied largely on Hemadri’s Danakhanda (which is 
based on Lakshmidhara’s) to justify or describe the value 
of their frequent pious donations. At one time, to make 
all the mahadanos (chief gifts) in accordance with 
Hemadri was declared in inscription 3 to be a duty admitted 

*The works on Candasvara and Madanasimha are unpublish- 
ed. I have used Mss. of these works in preparing my edition of 
Dana-Kalpatam. 
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as such by every Hindu king The incidence of the per- 
formance of the “sixteen major gifts” or other minor gifts 
was always the some, till the spirit of the institution was 
lost, and gifts were made, as a matter of routine, to per- 
sons whose only qualification was birth, in the face of the 
specific and clear warnings against the dangers of making 
indiscriminate gifts, without making sure that the recipients 
possessed besides birth the requisite spiritual, mental and 
moral worth. 

Vidya is explained in relation to the rules of gifts 
(danavakya) as both learning; and books. Bhatta Nila- 
kantha in his Danomayukha (ed. Chowkhamba, p. 244) 
classifies vidyadcina as (1) the gift of books ( pustakadavn ) . 
(2) the gift of pictures or ikons ( pratimadana ) and (3) 
the gift of knowledge bv teaching (adhyapanam) . The 
last is dealt with in our digests and smritis the duties of 
the members of the first varna. The second seems to refer 
to the gift of ikons of Vidya-devi or the goddess Sarasvati. 
Nilakantha himself deals in his very brief section (cover- 
ing only a page as against a whole chapter of Lakshmi- 
dhara’s Danakalpataru and fifty closely printed pages, 
pp. 492-542, of Hemaclri’s Danakhanda ed. Benares) with 
only the merit of giving away some kinds of books. The 
difference between the earlier and later writers is signifi- 
cant. The former wrote in epochs in which books, so neces- 
sary for the preservation and propagation of knowledge, 
were few and difficult to get, as compared with the heydav 
of the Mughal empire in which Nilakantha wrote. Lakshmi- 
dhara’s eulogy of the value of great collections of books (i.e. 
manuscripts) will bring joy to modern bibliophils and libra- 
rians. The calligraphist is raised to a high social position. 
He is to be rewarded not only by gifts but with public 
marks of honor. The stylus, writing material, indelible 
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ink and the writing desk are all meticulously described, 
and with marked gusto. The completion of the transcrip- 
tion of a great book was to be celebrated as a public event, 
as the Italians of the Middle Ages used to celebrate in civic 
processions the painting of a Madonna by a painter of 
eminence like Cimabue. 

Books become indispensable when the old methods of 
oral instruction, for several years continuously, by a single 
teacher, give place to instruction by several teachers, and a 
change of literary form which makes books less easy to 
memorise and to transmit orally. The multiplication of 
books, and reliance on books in preference to the old pub- 
lic disputations for the communication and publication of 
new knowledge, will also explain the increased stress laid 
on the gift of books not only to scholars and teachers, but 
to temples and mathas. The praise of the new type of 
vidya-dam is to be found in the later puranas and 
upapuranas , from which the citations in the digests are 
made. Even in such passage, the references to vidya are 
so worded as to suggest both instruction and aids to study 
in the way of books. The Mahabharata (Anusasana 
Parva, LXIX, 6, ed.. Citrasala) lays down that he who utters 
(i.e., teaches) to a pupil the divine word (i.e. the Veda) 
and the righteous ( dh army am ) sastras (Sarasvati) 
enjoys a spiritual merit equal to the gift of lands and cows.” 
The sentiment is repeated in another chapter of the same 
epic (LXXV. thus: “Having studied the Vedas, if one gifts 
it (by teaching) to a person able to discriminate between 
right and wrong ( nayaavit ) he has discharged the great 
duty of a teacher (gurukarma) and will, after death, revel 
in Heaven.” The gift of the knowledge of the different 
sciences and arts ( kala ) either by teaching or by books is 
repeatedly justified on the ground that a mastery of the 
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knowledge on which, for good and evil, the whole universe 
'depends, should be ensured to a supplicant: 

Sastre yamaj-jagat-sarwm snmsritam ca subhasubham | 
Tasviac-chastram praytnvna datavyam subhakarmana | | 

— Nandipurana. 

The same sentiment is expressed in other words in the 
Devipurana : — 

Vidyaya vartate loko dharmadhama ca vindati j 
Tasmad vidya sad deya drishtadrislitaphalarthibhih J| 

“Faith is dependant upon mastery of knowledge. Dis- 
crimination of right and WTong is the gift of learning. 
Hence, promulgate learning” repeats the same purana. 

A list of the subjects to be taught, in which manus- 
cripts beautifully transcribed are to be given aw T ay, wall be 
of interest. Such a list wall include the Vedas and their 
auxiliaries ( angani ), the Siddhantas (Saiva and 
Vaishnava doctrinal works), Moksha-sastra, the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata, the tantras of Garuda, Bala and 
Bhuta, Astronomy, Medicine, the 64 Arts ( kala ), poetry 
(kavya), music and dancing, philosophy ( atma vidya), 
silpasastra (the Fine Arts), Agriculture, Logic ( tarka - 
vidya), Mimamsa, Dharmasastra and the Puranas. The 
catalogue is merely illustrative and not exhaustive. The 
intention is to make vidya synonymous with the whole 
body of accessible knowledge. The gift orally of such 
knowdedge is to be made attractive by proper enunciation, 
and musical intonation. The professional reader (an 
artist who is commemorated in Bana’s Harshacarita and still 
survives) and his requirements are carefully described. 
The sections on vidyadana, in the narrower sense, supply 
material, till now not adequately utilised by those who have 
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written of ancient Hindu education. But, in the wider or 
narrower senses of the term, the gift of knowledge was deem- 
ed a paramount social duty, and was enforced not only by a 
unique form of social organization into varna and asrama 
but by an elaboration of the donative principle and its trans- 
figuration till it became the fundamental basis of a system 
for the preservation and transmission of knowledge. The 
recognition by modern founders of colleges and universities 
of this great social duty is all the more welcome in our 
country to-day when the old systems have decayed and 
with them has gone the sense of ancient obligation. But, 
their number is still so inconsiderable that apart from 
the spiritual benefits that a Hindu hopes to derive from 
such enlightened munificence, a duty rests on us to com- 
memorate so pious a service to learning as that of the Rajah 
of Chettinad. 



CIVIL LIBERTY IN WAR-TIME 


By 

Sir K. V. Reddi, K.C.I.E., D.Litt., M.L.C., 

Vice-Chancellor , Annamalai University. 

This subject is of great topical interest to India just 
now. The importance arises out of the fact that on the 
advice of Mr. Gandhi, Congressmen have started a 
Satyagraha movement breaking the law of the land and 
causing embarrassment to the Government during the pre- 
sent critical time. The reason why this movement has been 
started is not that Indian leaders were not consulted when 
India joined the War. It is not based on the ground that 
Britain has not yet granted Dominion Status to India. It 
is based on the sole ground that liberty of speech and the 
Press is being restricted. The Congressmen plead that the 
liberty of speech and liberty of the Press are being restrict- 
ed by the Defence of India rules and as Liberty of Speech 
and liberty of the Press are of the very essence of Demo- 
cracy they must assert their right to that liberty. These 
arguments are absolutely untenable and perverse. They 
plead “The British say they are fighting for the sake of 
liberty, liberty of speech, of the Press, of Association and 
of Faith. Why not the British Government allow us to 
say what we want to say? We must be allowed to express 
our opinions.” Perfectly true. But liberty is not license. 
There is a difference between the two. There may be 
occasions in the history of a nation when it will be almost 
criminal to allow this full amount of liberty to indivi- 
duals. Liberty is good, liberty is sacred, liberty is the 
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birthright of everyone; but liberty abused, liberty turned 
into license, liberty used for the advantage of the enemy 
is undoubtedly criminal. Mr. Gandhi and his Congress- 
men do not seem to have recognised the difference between 
peaceful times and wartimes. They do not seem to have 
realised that full liberty of speech in wartime might cause 
great mischief. It may help the enemy to make use of it. 
It is not necessary to detail how in every civilised country, 
in every democratic country during the last war this liberty 
of speech and liberty of the Press had to be curtailed at least 
to some extent. Take for instance the country where 
liberty is identified almost with God. The people of the 
United States of America claim that their country is the 
birthplace of democracy and that liberty of speech and of 
the Press is of the very essense of democracy. They further 
say that it is the priceless gift which their ancestors have 
bequeathed to them in their Constitution. 

But let us for a moment examine what had happened 
in America in the World War of 1914-18. Students of his- 
tory are aware of the Constitution of America. When the 
Constitution was drafted, what is known as the Bill of 
Rights was introduced as an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion and the Bill of Rights was made part of the Constitu- 
tion of that country. The very first clause of that Bill is 
this: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; 
or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the Press; or of the 
right of people peaceably to assemble and to petition the 
Government for a redress of grievances.” 

But let us see what the United States of America and 
their Congress have done with regard to the liberty of 

65 
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speech during the war. The very Congress which is 
prohibited by the Constitution itself to abridge the free- 
dom of speech and of the Press passed a number of laws 
in one way or other restricting the freedom. I shall instance 
a few of these laws. 

1. The Espionage Act of 1917 prohibited the 
“gathering and dissemination of information regai ding 
National Defences, which may be useful and utilised by the 
enemy.” “False statements intended to aid the enemy 
and interference with military discipline, and with recruit- 
ing or enlistment in the military services” were made penal. 
The punishment provided for such offences were staggering, 
the maximum being a fine of $10,000 and imprisonment 
for twenty years. 

By the same Act any written or pictorial matter which 
transgressed the provisions of the Act was declared non- 
mailable, thus placing great restrictions on the freedom of 
the Press 

The Espionage Act is still in force. In 1940 a new Act 
was passed greatly increasing the penalties under it and 
providing punishment for “harbouring or concealing any 
person who has committed or is about to commit any 
offence under it.” 

2, While the Espionage Act was under consideration 
several amendments were introduced in both Houses 
for Censorship but they were all rejected. In the same 
year 1917, however, the Trading with the Enemy Act was 
passed under which “direct power of censorship over 
communication between the United States and any 
foreign country” was granted to the Government. This 
Act also imposed many restrictions upon Foreign Language 
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Newspapers. Such newspapers were prohibited from 
“publishing any item concerning the Government of the 
United States or any Nation participating in the War or 
concerning the War itself, unless they had previously filed 
transactions with the Post-Master General. Such items 
were not only made non-mailable but also the distribution 
of such items was made unlawful. 

3. Next came the Sedition Act of 1918. Under this 
Act “making a false statement to interfere with the suc- 
cess of the National Forces, obstructing the sale of Govern- 
ment Bonds, inciting various forms of disobedience in the 
military forces, obstructing enlistments, disloyal abuse of 
Government, the Armed forces and the Flag, language 
showing contempt of the form of the Government of the 
United States or the Constitution or the military forces or 
the Flag or the Uniform of the Army or Navy, promoting 
the cause of the enemv or displaying the enemy Flag, inter- 
ference with production necessarv to the conduct of the 
War, advocating any of the prohibited acts and favouring 
by word or act, the cause of any country with which the 
United States was at war and opposing the cause of the 
United States” were made punishable. 

4. On the top of this there was the Conscription Act 
which compelled people to join the Armed forces of the 
Country. The American Protective League consisting 
purely of private citizens was given various powers. There 
were one lakh of members for this League in 1917 and two 
and a half lakhs in 1918. They watched and discovered 
the ablebodied persons who were evading Conscription 
Act. They made enquiries into suspicious activities. They 
detected spies, Fifth Columnists, and persons likely to 
commit sabotage. 
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5. The Congress of the United States also authoris- 
ed their President to have absolute control over all com- 
munications such as the Telephone, the Telegraph, Cable, 
Radio and Mails. 

These laws and activities were no doubt very much 
represented in America where they value the liberty of 
speech and of the Press so much. But the laws were obey- 
ed by the bulk of the nation and those who infringed them 
were severely punished. And yet those laws were repug- 
nant to the very Constitution of the country. Several laws 
affecting alients are even now being passed imposing enor- 
mous restrictions on theii liberty of speech and associa- 
tion and even their rights to be employed in Mills and fac* 
tories are being taken away. 

Now, what is there in the Defence of India Rules 
against the liberty of speech and the liberty of the Press 
which goes beyond the laws of the United States. Mark 
the words in the above Acts: “ disloyal abuse of the Govern- 
ment and the armed forces” “ showing contempt of the 
existing forms of government ” “any statement which 
would aid the enemy or which interferes with recruitment 
or enlistment ” These are punishable under the American 
laws. Do our own laws go further than these. It would 
be easily admitted that the Defence of India Rules are cer- 
tainly milder than the laws of the United States which as 
stated above worship the very idea of democracy and the 
liberty of speech and of the Press. Why were these restric- 
tions imposed in America which defies the liberty of speech 
and of the Press so much. What was it that made the 
United States pass these laws. The reason is simple and 
clear. The liberty of the individual is nothing compared 
with the safety of the whole nation. If a time comes when 
to allow liberty of speech and of the Press to the fullest 
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extent might mean the destruction of the country or the 
subjugation of the whole nation to a foreign power no 
government, with the slightest sense of responsibility can 
allow such liberty to the individual. The liberty of the 
individual can never be more important than the liberty of 
the whole nation. When a country is defeated and becomes 
subject to a foreign power, where will be the “liberty” of an 
individual? In fact, it is in the interests of the liberty 
of the individual that such liberty should be curtailed if 
by such curtailing the danger to the nation can be averted 
or reduced. That is why, in times of war speeches and 
newspaper publications which are detrimental to the in- 
terests of the country are strictly prohibited. Various 
nations enforce various degrees of restriction of the liberty 
of speech and of the Press in times of war. 

The present Satyagraha movement is based on the 
ground that freedom of speech is not allowed to the 
people. This movement is doing a distinct disservice to 
our country. They will be giving a handle to Hitler to 
magnify it and cany on propaganda that there is a great 
revolution in India against the British rule and that Indians 
are not behind the British in their struggle against Ger- 
many. It will give him an impression that this country 
is full of only passive resisters and hunger-strikers and that 
he will have an easy time in invading India. The policy 
of satyagraha, if followed for some more months, may 
result in a calamity. It is beset with grave dangers. It 
would adversely affect recruitment to the Army. It would 
reduce the collection of subscription to the War Fund. It 
would obstruct the sale of War Bonds. The country’s 
* powers of defence will thus be crippled. All this is likely 
to happen if unrestricted liberty of speech and of the Press 
which helps the enemy and endangers the safety of our 
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own country be allowed. Such a liberty in War time and 
in a crisis like the present will be simply suicidal. 

The law of all civilised countries protects the indivi- 
dual from slander and libel even in peace time. Much 
more, therefore is the necessity for the law to abridge in 
wartime the freedom of speech and of the Press, which may 
endanger the safety of the whole nation. 



LEGAL BASIS OF INDIAN STATES 
By 

Prof. K. R. R. Sastry, M.A., M.L., 

Law Dept. University , Allahabad 

Very often the basis of paramountcy comes in for 
examination. Paramountcy of the British. Crown over 
Indian States “appears to present a peculiar case of con- 
quest operating by assumption and acquiscence.” 1 

In order to examine the question of legal basis of 
Indian States it is necessary to remember that there are 
at present 601 Indian States, principalities, estates and 
Jagirs. 2 They have been variously classified in respect of 
their de jure and de jacto Status: 

Lord Oliver’s classification is very sound: — 

I. Quasi-Sovereign States with treaties in which 
Sovereignty and rights of internal Government have never 
been surrendered. 

II. Those in which certain rights of interference 
have been established by treaty and whose independence is 
thus partial and subject to effective supervision. 

III. Great number of petty States the Sovereign 
Control of which has been taken over by the transference 
of their vassalage from some other Indian Sovereign 

1. Westlake, “Collected Papers,” p. 214. 

2. Vide Memoranda on Indian States, 1940. 
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States which previously exercised or claimed dominion over 
them . 3 

In respect of their membership of the Chamber of 
Princes, the Butler Committee divided them into three 
classes. Sirdar D. K. Sen divided them into seven classes. 
The Veteran Indian administrator A. B. Latthe suggest- 
ed a three-fold classification in a dynamic setting: — 

I. States which have or may have as full powers of 
internal autonomy as possible. 

II. States which have or may have the same 
powers of full internal autonomy consistently with their 
being grouped together to form such units of a Federation. 

III. States which have limited jurisdiction and 
powers of legislation even at present and are not entitled 
by treaty or usage to full jurisdiction and unlimited powers 
of legislation . 4 

General Historical Background. 

Many Indian States had maintained an independent 
existence for hundreds of years and some States as Tra- 
vancore, Jammu, Orchha, and Hyderabad and many of the 
Rajput and other States have never been conquered or 
annexed. It is true that some of the Indian States “had 
been able to establish themselves in a position of practical 
independence, yielding only a nominal allegiance to the 
Emperors of Delhi and were able later to secure recognition 
from the British Power.” 

3. Foreword to K. M. Panikkar’s work on “ Relations of 
Indian States with the Government of India, p. VII. 

4. A. B. Latthe " Problem of Indian States,” pp. 7 and 8. 
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The Status of some important Indian States at 
the time when Treaties or Sanads were contracted with 
them may here be indicated. 

At nc time was Travancore conquered and the 
“Treaties were on the basis of two Sovereign States con- 
tracting with each other, one of which no doubt was much 
more powerful than the other and obtained favourable 
terms,” 5 

Cochin though a friendly State had the Treaty of 1809 
after Britain suppressed the insurrection against the Bri- 
tish power. 

The Nizam of Hyderabad vis-a-vis the Moghul 
Power had the Status ol the Elector of Brandenbury or 
Bavaria. He was treated as a “perpetual Ally” — Nay, the 
East India Company bowed in compliment by offering ‘bags 
of gold’ to the Great Moghul till 1842-43. 

The Mysore Ruler owes his Status to a restoration 
made by Britain Solely in virtue of the powers of the 
British Government got through Conquest. 

The Gaekwar of Baroda, except with reference to the 
province of Okhamandel and the island of Bate wherein 
Sovereignty was obtained through the grant of the East 
India Company, was de jure Sovereign in his territory 
through the right of Conquest and through functioning as 
the “farmer” of revenue of territories under the Suzerainty 
of the Peishwa. 

Gwalior had a separate existence in law since the 
Treaty of Salbai (1782) and the East India Company enter- 

5. Reply of Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar dated 5th August, 
1940. 
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ed into a treaty of alliance and mutual Defence (1803) 
with Scindhia. 

Rising in his stature from a soldier of fortune to that 
of a de jacto and de jure Sovereign of territories conquered 
the Holkar of Indore had once a Status in law sufficient to 
exact tributes from Udaipur, Jaipur, Jodhpur, Kotah, 
Bomdie, and Karanli. 

Dhar rebelled in 1857 and it was later restored after 
confiscation. 

Bhopal’s Status in 1817 was that of a Sovereign de jacto 
and de jure. 

Orchha is the only State in Bundelkhand which was 
not held in subjection by the Peishwa. The Treaty of 1812 
recognizes the ancient Sovereignty of the “possessions” 
of the Rajah of Orchha. 

With reference to the Rajaputana States they were 
taken into ‘protection’ by the East India Company in their 
attempt to erect a “barrier against” the Pindarees. These 
Rajput States had thrown off the Shackles of control by 
the Moghul Sovereign at the earliest tune when it got weak. 
Udaipur had continued her Sovereignty in spite of plunders 
and exaction of Cuautli, while she was taken into the pro- 
tective system. Jaipur, Jodhpur, Bikaner, and Alwar, 
had separate Sovereign existence when they became allies. 

Maharaja Ghulab Singh’s title to Jammu, Ladakh 
and Baltistan was through conquest; he acquired 
Sovereignty over Kashmir by purchase , (Vide Art I and II 
Treaty of Amritsar , 1846) . 

The Phulkian States of Patiala, Jind and Nabba had 
‘Sovereign’ existence. They got further territories from 
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the British Government through Sanads for acts of 
loyalty during the Mutiny (1857-58). 

Of the Orissa States (26) owing to administrative 
grouping the Superior States of Keonjhar and Mayurbhanj 
had not received sufficient recognition in later Sanads 
issued to them unilaterally. 

The Kathiawar States have been classified into five 
classes. The Company’s Sovereignty over them had to 
start with a dual source flowing from the Peishwa and the 
Gaekwar. 

The Mediatized Chiefs of Central India were formerly 
under tributary obligations to Scindia, Holkar, or the 
powers of Dhar and Dewas and sometimes to all these 
chiefs. These chiefs owe their present individuality to the 
big arm of Britain, 


Legal Theory 

The legal basis of all Treaty and Sanad States thus 
rests on prior Sovereign Status or rendition and restoration 
by the Paramount Power. (Examples of the latter: — 
Mysore, Jhalawar, Benares) . 

There is authority in legal theory for the view that a 
weak State which in order to provide for its safety places 
itself under the protection of a more powerful one and 
engages to perform in return several offices equivalent 
to that protection without however divesting itself of the 
right of Government and Sovereignty, does not cease to 
rank among the Sovereigns. (Vide Grotius, Pufendrof and 
Vattel for this view)'. 

It can onlv be stated that Indian States — in different 
degrees and varieties of internal Sovereignty — have long 
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ago lost their recognition as persons of international law. 
With Shreds of Sovereignty intact, with Rulers who have 
some rights of foreign Sovereigns while travelling abroad, 
with subjects who are British Protected Subjects while 
travelling outside their States, the Status of Indian States is 
quasi-international. 

While such is their legal basis, it is quite another 
matter — essentially political eum administrative — whether 
in the present posse of affairs — national as well as inter- 
national — paramountcy should continue to be a “hospital 
with numerous patients inemable but undying,” No 
violence would be done to treaty, Sanad, or engagement 
if the existing 601 States are reduced to 200 as many petty 
estates and Jaghirs have been the results of British Protec- 
tion. That would be a matter for determination and deci- 
sion by a Royal Commission appointed by the British 
Crown. 



WAS ASOKA AN UNQUALIFIED PACIFIST? 

By 


R. Sathianathaier, M.A., L.T. 

A Militarist 

Bindusara, the father of Asoka, was a warlike emperor 
whose achievements fell short of the conquest of Kalinga 
or Orissa and were to some extent neutralised by a 
confederacy of Tamil princes — a league which was power- 
ful till its dismemberment about 165 B.C. He died about 
273 B.C., and Asoka’s career as a militarist followed. Bud- 
dhist literary tradition emphasises his bloody fratricidal 
struggle to secure the imperial throne of Pataliputra, and 
represents him as Chanda (fierce) -Asoka in contradistinc- 
tion to his later role as Dhamma (pious) -Asoka. Even 
those who discredit that tradition will have to regard him 
as an undiluted militarist in the light of his own account 
of the Kalinga war waged by him about 261 B.C. 

The Great Carnage 

Asoka’s Rock Edict XIII describes the terrible carnage 
resulting from his war with Kalinga and regards its dire 
consequences as inevitable on the ground that that country 
was “an unconquered countiy.” He does not tell us why 
he attempted a conquest unattempted by his father or 
grandfather. Reading between the lines of the edict in 
question we are justified in thinking that the Kalinga war 
was one of pure aggression. The people of Kalinga are not 
stigmatised in that record as rebels, and if they were rebels, 
Asoka would have made their rebellion a peg on which to 
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hang his moralisirgs. Therefore the theory of Kalinga’s 
revolt is ruled out. and that emperor in the early period of 
his reign was responsible for a war of unprovoked 
aggression. 

Psychological Reaction 

The unmerited sufferings of the people of Kalinga and 
particularly of those practising Dhamma threw Asoka 
into a reflective mood. He sincerely wept over the woes 
of Kalinga and realised the criminality of aggressive 
warfare. What is the character of Asoka’s repentance? 
How far Hid he abjure militarism and turn pacifist? It 
is generally supposed that he became an unqualified 
pacifist, that his new role affected the military strength 
of the Maurya Empire adversely, and that his successors 
inheriting his unwarlike policy became its victims; in 
short, Asoka’s unalloyed pacifism destroyed the roots of 
India’s national existence. Our question is whether he 
hankered after peace at any cost, whether he regarded 
aggressive warfare alone as sinful, or all warfare includ- 
ing the defensive and punitive varieties of it. If he was 
only against aggression, all the deductions from the 
wrong interpretation of his new role are untenable. It is 
hard to believe that Asoka. a militarist to the core on 
the eve of the Kalinga war, was transformed out of recog- 
nition by that war, that consideration whipped the offend- 
ing. Adam out of him completely, that in his case reforma- 
tion came in a flood, and that his “Hydra-headed wilful- 
ness” disappeared without leaving its marks on him. 
Apart from probabilities, what are the facts of the case? 

A Qualified Pacifist 

Several considerations militate against the assumption 
that Asoka was transmuted by the Kalinga war into a paci- 
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fist sans phrase. No doubt he became a sadder and a wiser 
man and eschewed .aggressive warfare. He gave much 
attention to the establishment of beneficent administra- 
tive norms, particularly in Kalinga in order to heal its 
wounds. His outlook on life changed substantially, and 
the empire as a whole was the beneficiary of that change. 
Still Asoka did not cease to be an imperialist. He never 
contemplated the rendition of Kalinga, the conquest of 
which had rounded off the Maurya Empire. In Rock 
Edict. XIII he says: “Devanampriya (Asoka) thinks that 
even (to one) who should wrong (him) what can be forgiven 
is to be forgiven .... (The inhabitants of) the forests . . . 
are told of the power (to punish them) which Devanampriya 
(possesses) in spite of (his) repentance, in order that they 
may be ashamed (of their crimes) and may not be 
killed.”* In the special Jaugada Edict II it is said with 
reference to the border tribes of Kalinga that “the king 
will forgive them what can be forgiven.” Further, Asoka 
exhorts his descendants not to make any navam vijayam or 
new conquest. Thus his new-born passion for dhammavi- 
jaya, or conquest by righteousness (not by the sword), was 
not undisciplined, but strictly controlled by the needs of 
an extensive empire. Morever, he stresses this world and 
the next in his edicts. Therefore during the major part 
of his long reign (c. 273-c. 232 B.C.) he stood for non- 
aggression but not for absolute pacifism, and his sane 
imperialist outlook, which was the outcome of the 
Kalinga war, maintained the balance between the spiritual 
and non-spiritual factors in life — a balance indispensable 
to the progress and stability of civilisation. 


*Dr. E. Hultzsch, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, I (1925) , 
p. 69 Ibid., p. 117. 



RIGHT TO WORK 


By 

P. Satyanarayanamurti, B.A. (Hons.), 

History of Right to Work. 

• 

in ancient times the question of the right to work did 
not arise at ali, since the worker was a slave. During the 
Middle Ages also things were almost the same. It was only 
in modern times that some attempts were made to esta- 
blish this right to work. Thus we find Robert Owen and 
Fourier making this right one of the important items 
of socialist agitation. Similarly in the Revolutionary 
period, French workers were loud in their demand for the 
right to work. But nothing was done in this direction. The 
earlier Declarations oi Rights in I 1 ranee and U.S.A. at the 
end of the 18th Century do not contain a reference 
to the Right to Work. Thus the French Declaration of the 
Rights of Man said “Men are born and always continue 
free, and equal in respect of their rights. Civil distinction 
therefore can be only on public utility. The end of all politi- 
cal associations is the preservation of the natural and im- 
prescriptible rights of man and these rights are liberty, pro- 
perty, security and resistance to oppression.” The American 
Declaration also runs on similar lines. They did not stress 
the right to work, probably because the problem of 
employment had not become acute at the end of the 18th 
Century. With the dawn of the Industrial Revolution the 
nature of industrial organisation completely changed. Pro- 
duction was no longer carried on in the cottage to order, the 
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instruments of production being owned by the worker him- 
self. It was carried on in anticipation of demand. Due to 
the introduction of machinery thousands of workers were 
thrown out of employment. This problem of unempoyment 
has become still more acute in the post-war period due to the 
maladjustment brought about by the Great War. The 
acuteness was further aggravated by the great depression, 
and the following figures of unemployed men in the principal 
countries in 1930 will clarify the position: 


U. S. A. 

Germany 

England 

France 

Italy 


8 3 millions 
4 -89 millions 
2 66 millions 
O ’ 85 millions 
O ’ 75 millions 


Total in the principal countries: — 17 45 millions 

This phenomenal figure of the unemployed led everyone 
to think of the necessity of recognising the importance of 
the right to work and the need to guarantee it. Thanks to 
the constitution of the U.S.S.R. which guaranteed the right 
to work by Article 118 of the Constitution the Right to 
Work is now assured by the socialist organisation of the 
national economy, by the steady growth of the productive 
forces of Soviet society, by the elimination of the possi- 
bility of economic crisis and by the abolition of unemploy- 
ment. 


Meaning and implications of Right to work 

The right to work can mean in the words of Laski “no 
more than the right to be occupied in producing some 
share of the goods and services which Society needs.” It 
does not mean the right to some particular work. A Prime 
67 
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Minister who has been overthrown has not the right to 
be provided with the labour of an identical character. 
Society cannot afford each man the choice of the efforts 
he will make. It also means that the man who is deprived 
of the opportunity to work is entitled to the equivalent 
reward of that opportunity i.e.. when an individual is 
thrown out of employment and no work can be found for 
the time being, it is the duty of the State to provide him 
with a maintenance. Every well-ordered State should have 
a system of unemployment benefit to which the working 
people themselves would make some contribution. In 
Laski’s judgement “the principle of insurance against un- 
employment is integral to the conception of the State.” 
To be his best self, man must work and — absence of work 
means provision, until employment again offers the 
opportunity to work, (ibid) . But a bonus or allowance to 
which the individual himself has not contributed a certain 
share does not commend itself to us. It is bound to in- 
crease pauperism and demoralise the Working Classes. 
The lot of the pauper is not to be made better than that 
of the hard-working independent labourer. 

A man has not only the right to work but he has also 
the right to be paid an adequate wage for his labour, i.e.. 
a wage necessary for “creative citizenship.” All men need 
food, clothing and shelter, a certain amount of leisure 
and opportunity for education and culture for the deve- 
lopment of the best that is in them and no one should be 
allowed to fall below this standard. “The right to an ade- 
quate wage” says Laski “does not imply equality of income, 
but it does imply that there must be a sufficiency for all 
before there is superfluity for some.” 

The right to safety and security, leisure and education 
are all corolaries to the right to work. Conditions of safety 
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to prevent any accidents during work is of utmost import- 
ance. Material security in old age and also in case of sick- 
ness or loss of capacity to work ought to be guaranteed. A 
certain amount of leisure and education are also essential. 
Thanks to the Factory Acts which guarantee these to some 
extent, all these privileges now enjoyed by the workers will 
ultimately result in the increased efficiency of the great fac- 
tor of production — labour. In addition to all these, it is 
better that the worker is also given a share in the govern- 
ment of the industry, because otherwise economic freedom 
will be incomplete, 

Finally the right to work also implies the duty to work. 
No doubt the worker has several rights over the State and 
the Employer. But he must also remember that he has got 
a duty to the employer and the community. He must be 
ready to work and continue at work until the contract is at 
an end, while the employer is also under the same obliga- 
tion to continue until the contract is lawfully put an end 
to He has a dutv to lie reasonably competent and fit for 
his work and position. He has a duty to be honest i.e., he 
should not. take secret commissions or discounts or exploit 
his knowledge of the employer’s business for his own 
aggrandisement. He has to perform his work in a spirit 
of sympathy and co-operation as far as possible. Lastly 
he has also a duty to maintain reasonable economic peace 
by not resorting to Strikes on flimsy grounds. 

CoNCEMNG THE RIGHT TO WORK 

At the present day the importance of guaranteeing the 
right to work is established beyond doubt. In spite of this 
view, the Capitalist Society has not been found competent 
to meet the right demand of the worker. So long as man 
continues to live he must have the necessary resources for 
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existence. Work alone provides the great majority 
of mankind with means of subsistence. But 
the apparently inexorable laws of capitalist economy 
drive a considerable section of the working classes 
to a state of unemployment in a world which is 
seemingly governed by economic lunacy. Many millions 
of people live lives of semi-starvation and unemployment 
because States will not organise access to the natural re- 
sources of the World. Vast portions of the World’s surface 
are left untilled because of the false sense of economic 
nationalism. Similarly until internationalism reaches the 
stage where international trade is controlled by the Econo- 
mic Council of a powerful League of Nations, it will be 
criminal for any country to neglect to develop to the ut- 
most its owm national resources and to leave its population 
to shift for themselves on the precarious circumstances of 
foreign markets. The problem of unemployment can be 
solved only by the provision of more work. But this is 
possible only when there is an effective demand for the 
goods and services produced by labour. Unemployment is 
capable of solution by the scientific organisation of produc- 
tion and distribution by rendering effective the demand of 
the bulk of the population for the commodities produced; 
by stopping national expenditure on unremunerative pur- 
poses; by the better equipment of industrial workers of all 
grades; by the fuller development of the resources of the 
world; by the removal of artificial barriers to the free flow 
of international commerce and by the disarmament of all 
nations by a powerful supernational League of Nations. 
The International Association of unemployment organised 
in 1910 should get more support from all. There should 
be provision in every country for compulsory insurance 
against unemployment to which contributions will be 
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made by the State, the Employers and the workers. Ger- 
many under Bismarck led the world in this direction by 
the provision of Unemployment Insurance by the Act of 
1894. By the National Insurance Act of 1911, unemploy- 
ment insurance was secured in certain groups in England. 
In the post-war period it was greatly developed in all coun- 
tries and in 1924 the labour government in England adopted 
a scheme to solve unemployment. In short compulsory 
unemployment insurance has been the main future in the 
post-war period. 

Labour should be accorded ready access to em- 
ployment by establishing employment bureaux subsidised 
by the State for workers. The earliest private establish- 
ment of this kind was started in Germany in 1865. Later 
on between 1893-1900. 85 such bureaux were erected. 
Berlin Register established in 1883 worked successfully and 
in 1908 it secured work for 120,000 men. In 1909 Mr. 
Churchill introduced the Labour Exchange Bill and by 
1915 there were about 401 such exchanges. 

“Home Lodging Houses” and “Public Relief Stations” 
were also started in Germany to improve the lot of the 
workers during periods of unemployment. Such organisa- 
tions should be popularised everywhere. 

The crux of the problem is, can any economic system 
guarantee this right to work? Capitalism, in which unem- 
ployment is inherent, is the negation of the right to work 
Under Capitalism production is carried on in anticipation 
of demand and the only motive is profit. There is no cen- 
tral planning. Hence economic crises are inevitable, and 
this results in unemployment. In spite of this great 
handicap capitalism can try to do something by a careful 
public works policy and a suitable monetary policy and by 
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providing unemployment insurance etc. But the real pro- 
blem will still remain unsolved. 

Is the Socialist system then better for tackling the 
problem of unemployment and for guaranteeing the right 
to work? According to Pigou a Socialist system with its 
central planning is better than Capitalism for this purpose, 
because factors of production can be easily adjusted in a 
nationalised economy. But this advantage of Socialism 
over Capitalism is nullified by other drawbacks of Social- 
ism. The proper balance' between State authority and 
individual initiative is entirely and ruthlessly suppressed 
by Socialism which stands for the omnipotence of the 
State. 

Strange as it may sound Socialism is not social. 
It is even aggressively anti-social. The summary 
abrogation of even the most elementary human rights and 
the starving wages that it pays to its enslaved labourers in 
Russia are facts made known to the World by convinced 
Socialists and Communists on their return from the so- 
called paradise of Soviet workers. Men who went to 
search for truth in Russia were all bitterly disappointed 
and disillusioned when they saw the horrors of the Soviet 
regime. 

Another anti-social aspect of socialism is the class-war 
which if its object materialised would mean the end of all 
economic organisation Class-war is an artificial engine, 
not the natural outgrowth of a working economic system 
since economically “capital cannot do without labour nor 
labour without capital.” 

Above all, under Socialism the incentive for work is 
lost and consequently there will be a fall in the national 
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income. The per capita income will go down and the posi- 
tion of the poor will not be universally improved even when 
you transfer wealth, from the rich to the poor. We are one 
with Sidgwick when ho says “I object to Socialism not be- 
cause it divides product badly but because there will be so 
much less to divide.” 

Neither Capitalism nor Socialism can, as they exist 
to-day concede the right to work. Various and varied 
have been the suggestions of the Economists. The corpo- 
rate idea seems to come nearest to conceding this right to 
work. The corporate State in Italy is based on the idea that 
the Marxian interpretation of a class- war in Society is 
fundamentally wrong. Workers and employers are to be 
considered partners in performing one social function name- 
ly, production. And therefore an attempt should be made 
to bring together labourer and employer in institutions 
recognised and directed by the Stare. It is an attempt to 
abolish the evils of Capitalism not by abolishing private 
property but by regulating it in the interest of the com- 
mon good. At present the experiment works because of 
the dictatorship behind it. It is too early to say whether 
it can work without the power of the State behind it. But 
its principle — collaboration between Capital and Labour 
and not antoganism — is sound. 

The corporative Society wiiich results from private 
initiative of free men organising themselves w-ith the 
approval of the State, like the one in Portugal is said to 
be the best. According to this idea individuals have the 
freedom to associate into groups representing profes- 
sions recognised by the State. Such corporative bodies are 
autonomous bodies and stand midway between Individual- 
ism and complete State control. They should represent 
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both employers and employees in equal number and should 
receive guidance at the hands of the State. These associa- 
tions may form themselves into national guilds and may 
be given the authority to regulate wages, hours of work, 
marketing, insurance and other things which are of com- 
mon interest. The professional interest can be incorporai- 
ed into common interests with the necessary amendments 
which the State may deem necessary. It must be simple, 
intelligible and free from all undue control from the State 
Though even here there are difficulties human as well as 
technical, they can be avoided if the scheme is worked with 
proper goodwill on the side of the State and citizens on the 
one hand and on the bonds of common interests of the em- 
ployers and employees on the other. Then only the worker’s 
needs and in particular his right to work will be better under- 
stood both by the employers and by the State in order that 
this long cherished right to work might be safeguarded. 

Conclusion 

The worker with his right to work has now become a 
force to be reckoned with. In Mexico and Russia, he even 
succeeded in capturing political power, while Labour Par- 
ties were occasionally successful in establishing their govern- 
ments in some democracies like England and France. The 
most potentially powerful movement in the coming gene- 
rations might be organised labour. There is now a definite 
swing towards socialism in all countries. Radical labour 
opinion is veering round to communism. If communist dic- 
tatorship is to be averted the present capitalist system 
must be cleansed of its anamolies. Corporative democracy, 
containing the salutary features of corporativism and 
Socialism is the only solution for the future polity and 
economy of the World. Corporative democracy will be a 
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synthesis of the best elements of all political doctrines, 
allowing the Capitalist and the worker a large measure of 
freedom. 

In conclusion it must be said that the case for the 
right to work is immense and it is the duty of the State, 
whatever economic system it may have, to guarantee this 
right to the worker. The nature and functions of the State 
have undergone a thorough change and it is no longer a 
Police State of the 18th Century. The Social-Service State 
of the 20th Century is under the obligation to guarantee 
this right to work in order that it may fulfil its mission. 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE UNBORN. 


(Garbha-Upanishad to Entwicklungsmechanik ) . 

By 

R. V. Seshaiya, M.A., 

“The One Spirit’s plastic stress 

Sweeps through the dull, dense world, compelling 
there 

All new successions to the forms they wear" — Shelly. 

Life presents many wonders and riddles, but the 
greatest of them all is the power of individual development 
possessed by living creatures. A minute drop of living 
jelly or protoplasm floating on the top of the yolk in the 
hen’s egg takes gradually the form of the bird and hatches 
out as the cluck in three weeks. The minute fertilised 
egg or ovum of the elephant gives rise to the baby elephant 
as a result of a creative differentiation of six hundred and 
fifty days during which new elephant tissue appears at the 
rate of fourteen pounds a day. Mouse and man alike have 
similar minute, and apparently insignificant beginnings. 
The fertilised ovum of the mouse differentiates itself into 
the baby mouse in twenty one days at the average rate of 
one-fourth ounce of mouse tissue per day. The human 
egg, almost invisible to the naked eye, being a mere blob 
of living matter of about 0’13 mm. in diameter 
passes through a series of kaleidoscopic changes to 
attain the human form and organisation in nine months, 
and is ushered into the world as the seven pound baby. 
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How does the simple, often microscopic egg, in 
which no trace of its future destiny can be detected, deve- 
lop into the complex organisation of the adult? What 
brings about the differentiation of the various organs 
of the future adult? And how do the several parts that be- 
come differentiated in development get integrated into the 
unified organism? How comes about the co-ordination of 
the various events of development in space as well as in 
time? These questions, which constitute the subject of 
embryology, have puzzled laymen, scientists and philoso- 
pers alike in all ages, and various theories, fanciful and 
speculative, philosophical and scientific, have been invent- 
ed in all ages to explain the mystery of development — how 
the unborn becomes the born. 

Among the ancient Hindu writers, the authors of the 
Garbha-Upanishad, and also Charaka and Sushruta, refer 
to the problem of human development. The Garbha- 
Upanishad describes the development of the human 
embryo as follows: — “It is semi-fluid in the first night; 
in seven nights it is like a bubble; at the end of half a month 
it becomes a ball. At the end of a month it is hardened; 
in two months the head is formed; in three months, the 
region about the feet; and in the fourth month the region 
about the stomach and loins and also ankle is formed; in 
the fifth month, the back (or spinal) bone; in the sixth, the 
face of the nose, eyes, and ears; in the seventh it becomes 
united with Jiva (Atma) ; in the eighth month, it becomes 
full (of all organs) ; in the ninth, it becomes fatty.” 

It will be interesting to compare this account of the 
development of the human embryo with the findings of 
modern embryology. Human embryologists distinguish 
three main periods during the intra-uterine period of 
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development: the period of the ovum or egg, from fertili- 
sation to the formation of germ-layers, lasting for about 
ten to fourteen days, the period of the embryo, until the 
embryo has assumed a definitely human appearance, till the 
end of the second month; and the period of the foetus. 
None of the very young developing eggs have ever been 
observed, the earliest stage that has been observed being 
about eleven days old. Modern accounts of the very 
early development of the human embryo are to a large 
extent inferences from the study of rabbit, monkey and 
other closely related animals. It is therefore all the more 
remarkable that the Garbha-Upanishad should have des- 
cribed the appearance of the early stages by suggestive 
and fairly correct comparisons. “Like a bubble” in seven 
nights, “Like a ball” in a fortnight are fairly apt compari- 
sons of the early mammalian embryo. At the end of a 
month the human embryo is about 6 mm., and 
shows an increase of about fifty times in size and 
eight thousand times in weight. In the second 
month the human embryo (8 mm. to 25 mm. in length), 
develops what is unmistakably a human face, and 
a very markedly distinct head which forms about one-half 
of the entire body. “In three months the region about the 
feet,” is quite a correct statement, for the feet become well 
diifrentiated and are no longer paddle like as in the pre- 
vious stages. During the fourth month the external sex- 
organs develop from an indifferent neutral stage to those 
characteristic of each sex; the head is about a third of the 
body, for the region about the belly increases in size; 
the arms and legs are rotated into their final positions, 
in which the elbows point backward, the knee forwards, 
and the soles of the feet face downward and away from 
the body.' “In the fourth month the region about the 
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stomach and loins and also the ankle is formed.” In the 
fifth month the body axis is straightened, the head is per- 
fectly erect and the back is “almost unbelievably” straight, 
more straight than it ever will be. In the sixth month the 
eyelids, fused since their formation in the third month, 
open. “The sixth month foetus, if born, will breathe, cry, 
and squirm;” it will live for a few hours. “In the seventh 
month the embryo becomes united with Jiva”. The 
seventh month embryo is frequently able to survive 
premature birth; the nervous system is sufficiently deve- 
loped to meet the demands of independent life: the cere- 
bral hemispheres develop to such an extent that they 
cover almost the whole of the rest of the brain; they begin 
to show fissures and grooves. Moreover the embryo of 
the seventh month is sensitive to touch, possesses the sen- 
sation of taste, and can probably perceive the differences 
between darkness and light. The eighth and ninth 
months are concerned mainly in giving the finishing touches 
to the foetus preparatory to being ushered into a new 
world. 

One cannot fail to be impressed by the soundness of the 
observations of the Garbha-Upanishad. They could not 
have been the creations of mere fancy. But the same 
cannot be said of the accoimt of Charaka and Sushruta( and 
Dhanvantari too) who held the view that in the egg or 
fertilised ovum all the organs the adult organism were 
present, and that development was merely the unfolding 
of what was already present in the egc. A similar view, 
the prefonnation view as it is called, was held by many of 
the European Scientists till about the nineteenth century. 

Interesting as some of the observations of the ancient 
Hindu writers are, they do not constitute the science of 
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embryology, and we do not seem to have any references to 
the development of animals. Regarding the causal fac- 
tors. the prevalent view was that Life or Prana is an inde- 
pendent principle which regulates the development of the 
ovum. “The Life is prior to the senses, for it regulates the 
development of the fertilised ovum which would putrefy 
if it were not living, and the senses with their apparatus 
develop subsequently out of the ovum” — Sankara, Sari- 
raka Bhasya, Chapter JI, Pada 4. Sutra 9. 

For the foundations of Scientific embroyology we have 
to look to Greece, and in particular to Aristotle who took 
all knowledge for his province and is recognised as the 
father of Zoology a 5 ! of other branches of knowledge. Aris- 
totle’s “De Generationc Animalum” deals with the deve- 
lopment of animals. Though the observations embodied 
in it are not all accurate Aristotle’s insight and interpreta- 
tion of the phenomena command our respect. We must 
mention in particular his criticism of erroneous 
theories like the preformation theory and the theory of 
Pangenesis. It is interesting to note that these theories 
were revived later in Europe, and that Charles Darwin was 
the exponent of the latter theory. 

After Aristotle, the study of the development of 
animals received no attention, all through the eras of 
fettered thought, and even long after. It was only during 
the thirties of the last century that the foundations of 
modern embryology were laid by the publication of Von 
Baer’s treatise on the Development of animals with obser- 
vations and reflections. The publication of Darwin’s ‘Ori- 
gin of Species’ gave an additional impetus, and a host of 
distinguished workers investigated the various animal 
types and revealed a wealth of extremely interesting facts 
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relating to the development of animals. And it came to 
be recognised that no division of Biology is more fascinat- 
ing than Embryology. In the words of Minot “The stories 
which embryology has to tell are the most romantic known 
to us, and the wildest imaginative creations of Scott or Du- 
mas are less startling than the innumerable and incredible 
shifts of role and change of character which embryology has 
to entertain us with in her life-histories.” 

The story of animal development is briefly as follows: 

i. All animals except the lowest begin as fertilised 
egg, or zygote, as it is called. The egg itself is the result of 
the union of the sperm or male germ cell and ovum or female 
germ cell. There are a few cases of animals developing 
without fertilisation of the egg. which are spoken of as 
‘virgin birth’ or ‘parthenogenesis.’ The eggs of some ani- 
mals can be induced artificially to develop without fertili- 
sation. 

ii. The fertilised eggs vary in size, and in the amount 
and distribution of reserve food material or yolk contain- 
ed in them. The eggs of birds are large owing to the 
enormous amount of yolk in them. The eggs of most 
animals are very small. 

iii. The first steps in the development of the egg are 
more or less the same in all animals. The egg divides into 
smaller and smaller cells without growing in size at all, till 
there is a ball of small cells instead of a single cell. This 
process is called segmentation or cleavage and forms the 
first chapter of development. 

The pattern of cleavage, however is not the same in 
all animals, but varies much, being dependent on the 
amount and distribution of yolk in the egg. The bird’s 
egg which has a large amount of yolk does not segment as 
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a whole; only the superficial patch of protoplasm divides 
and forms a little plate of cells, the blastoderm. Eggs with 
little or no yolk like the hmnan egg or sea-urchin’s egg 
divide as a whole and into equal parts. In some other 
animals the egg may divide as a whole, but the products 
of the division, the blastomeres, as they are called, may 
not be equal. 

iv. The ball of cells resulting from cleavage is usu- 
ally hollow, enclosing a central cavity, and is termed a 
blastula. In some animals the blastula is a solid ball, and 
in others as in the bird it is represented by a plate of cells. 

v. The cells forming the blastula next begin to 
arrange themselves to constitute the chief foundations of 
the future organism. By the tucking in of some portion, 
or by the growing over of some of the cells over the rest, or 
by the splitting of some portions, the cells move into 
new positions, and a two-layered and then a three-layered 
embryo is produced. The outer is the ectoderm, the 
middle is the mesoderm, and the inner the endoderm. 
These three layers form the material out of which the dif- 
ferent organs are subsequently built up. 

vi. Next begins the mysterious process of differentia- 
tion of tissues and organs. Imagine a lump of plastic material 
— plastic marble, if that were possible moulding itself into a 
group of bricks, the bricks arranging themselves gradu- 
ally into foundation stones, basement structures, then 
pillars, walls, arches, etc., and finally shaping themselves 
into a noble and magnificent edifice like the Taj Mahal. ‘A 
miracle’ you would say. What the embryologist sees is no less 
marvellous. The three germinal layers, the ectoderm, meso- 
derm, and endoderm, become moulded by foldings, 
ingrowths, outgrowths, thickenings, and finally give rise to 
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the rudiments of tissues and organs. Out of the ecto- 
derm or outer skin of the embryo arise gradually the ner- 
vous system, sense organs, and skin; out of the mesoderm 
the muscles, blood vessels, heart, the ovaries and testes, and 
the skeletal structures. In the development of every 
animal these various processes occur in orderly sequence. 
To take but one instance, the first indication of the ner- 
vous system is a thickening of the middle region of the 
back of the embryo from one end to the other. This is the 
nerve plate or neural plate. The sides of this thickening 
rise up as folds, grow, meet above and form a tube. The 
tube sinks beneath the outer skin or ectoderm. 

The front portion of this tube — the nerve tube — swells 
up, and later undergoes many changes to form the brain. 
The remaining portion of the tube is transformed gradually 
into the spinal cord. Whether it is the embryo of fish, frog, 
snake, bird or man, the same orderly sequence of events are 
seen in the early stages of the development of the brain. 

vii. Generally as one watches the development of the 
animal from the apparently simple homogeneous egg into 
the complex organis’". one cannot help the impression that 
the pnnarom.ie re‘w^s-:n:e.;ie:i of the various stages is all 
preordained, and that the embryo is travelling to a definite 
goal, the formation of a replica of the parent. Development 
is an intricate web woven by the three Sisters, the three 
Fates. At every stage, development is seen to have spun out 
of the past, and also to be enmeshing the future. The 
various stages, blastula, gastrula etc., are merely cross- 
sections in time of one organic process of development. 

In some animals the path of development instead of 
being straight, is devious and the embryo has to assume 
temporary forms and structures quite different from those 
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of the adult and unconnected with the main line of deve- 
lopment. The butterfly’s eggs developing into cater- 
pillar and chrysalis or pupal stages before attaining 
the form of the butterfly, and the eggs of the frog 
developing into fish-like tadpoles are familiar examples of 
this kind of indirect development. There are many other 
examples of animals travelling a tortuous road in develop- 
ment. It is not always easy to explain why the develop- 
ment should be complicated by the interpolation of larval 
stages. 

Development is generally one of progressive differen- 
tiation and increasing complexity of the organism; but 
this is not alwaj's so. Some organisms, after a period of 
initial differentiation retrace their steps, and undergo 
de-differentiation or retrograde development. The most 
striking example is that of the Ascidian or sea-squirt. The 
adult creature shows no trace of semblance of an animal. 
It is like a sac, leading a vegetating existence attached to 
some rock in the sea. The eggs of the Ascidian develop 
into tadpole like creatures, with the distinct organisation 
of the back-boned animals. After a period of free-swim- 
ming life, the creature settles down on a rock, and a 
thorough overhauling of the organisation takes place, in 
which important members of the larval body like eyes, the 
supporting structure — the notochord etc., are discarded. 
Thus the tadpole like creature is transformed into the 
Ascidian. Many parasites and sedentary animals complete 
their development in a similar manner by putting back the 
clock of development. The study of the development of 
various animals reveals another interesting feature. The 
early embryos of the fish, lizard, bird and mammal are 
very much alike. The resemblance is not merely in the 
general form, but also in the presence of some of the in- 
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ternal organs, and in the general development of the 
various organs. A human embryo of about four or five 
weeks is provided wuh gdi slits like those present in the 
sharks. Such resemblances led to the formulation of the 
famous Recapitulation theory or Biogenetic law of Haeckel. 
This hypothesis explains the resemblances between the 
embryos of the various groups by supposing that develop- 
ment is influenced by the evolutionary history of the race, 
and that the developing embryo repeats m a general way 
and in a certain measure the history of the race. The 
resemblance 01 the tadpoles ol the frog to the young 
stages of the fish is explained by the fact that the Amphi- 
bians or frogs and their allies are evolved from fish-like 
ancestors. 

Such are the general features of animal development. 
There are endless variations in the details of each and 
every process in the dihereni groups of animals. But all 
these do not explain the mystery of development. By 
saying tnat the egg becomes a biustuia or that the brain 
is formed out of the outer skin ox embryo, the mystery is not 
solved. Till about the eighties of the last century, students 
of development concerned themselves mainly with the des- 
cription of the kaleidoscopic series of transformations 
undergone by the embryo in the progress of development. 
The more orthodox adherents to the recapitulation theory 
interested themselves in interpreting development as an 
historical process, and investigations on the development of 
animals served only to reconstruct their genealogy, or 
visualise their hypothetical ancestors. “Hypotheses” said 
Goethe, “are the cradle songs with which the teacher lulls 
his pupils to sleep, ” and the Recapitulation hypothesis of 
Haeckel was no exception. But, in the year 1880 Wil- 
helm Roux broke away from the established tradition of 
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embryologists and initiated the experimental enquiry into 
the causal factors of development. He plunged a hot needle 
into one of the two blastomeres m the two-celled stage of 
the developing frog’s egg. By this action, which he com- 
pares to the dropping of a bomb on a newly started factory, 
the uninjured half of the egg developed into a half-embryo, 
and later on became a complete embryo. The significance 
of this result does not concern us now. What 
interests us now is the inauguration of the experimental 
method or Entwicklungsmechanik as Roux christened it or 
the “causal embryology” as Brachet termed it. Thousands 
of experiments have been made since the tune of Roux on 
the embryos of animals to analyse the developmental pro- 
cesses and discover the causal factors underlying the pro- 
cesses. The place of honour among the investigators of 
experimental embryology is held by Spemann, the Nobel 
Laureate. 

The new school of embryology has developed a very 
delicate technique, requiring great skill on the part of the 
operator. Micro-surgical operations on the minute em- 
bryos, like cutting the minute segmenting egg into two or 
more bits, removing a small part of the embryo, or rudi- 
ment of an organ, and grafting it in another place in the 
same embryo or in another embryo of the same species, or 
even of a different species, and sometimes into the body 
of the adult, cultivation of the embryos in vitro or artifi- 
cial cultures with normal environment or with mo difi ed 
or controlled environment, inducing the growth of organs 
in abnormal situations in the embryo, inducing the 
production of monstrosities, treatment of embryos 
with poisons to detect the susceptibility of the different 
parts of the embryo to poisons, — these are the chief methods 
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employed by the investigators in the study of causal 
embryology. 

The results of the experimental school of embryology 
have given us a better insight than before into the organi- 
sation of the egg and the latent factors of development. 

With regard to the organisation of the fertilised egg 
we no longer regard it as simple and unorganised as it 
appears at first sight. But we do not imagine with Sush- 
ruta and the seventeenth and eighteenth century preforma- 
tionists that a miniature replica of the adult organism is 
concealed in it to jump out of it like ‘Jack in the Box’, or to 
unfold like the petals of a flower bud, or ‘develop’ like the 
exposed photographic plate. 

The visible organisation of the egg includes the 
double set of chromosomes in the nucleus, and sometimes 
there is patent a regional differentiation in the cytoplasm 
surrounding the nucleus, which may be due to the unequal 
distribution of the yolk and pigment. The chromosomes 
carry the hereditary factors or genes which are contribut- 
ed jointly by the paternal and maternal germ cells, the 
sperm and ovum. But one set of chromosomes alone are 
sufficient so far as development is concerned, as we can see 
from cases of virgin birth or parthenogenesis. These genes 
are potential hereditary characters which can find an ex- 
pression only in the later stages of development and in the 
adult. They do not seem to be responsible for initiating 
the early stages of development. 

We must look rather to the cytoplasm for the factors 
which are known to convert the apparently static egg into 
the dynamic embryo. In the case of some animals like the 
frog, even the unfertilised egg shows a differentiation into 
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a pigmented animal pole, and a light coloured heavily 
yolked vegetative pole. The distribution of the yolk and 
pigmentation, the position of the nucleus etc., bring about 
such a differentiation. In the frog the animal pole 
indicates the future head end of the annual, and the 
vegetative pole the tail end. This differentiation into poles 
is called polarity and is the primary expression of the egg’s 
organisation. 

How does the egg get differentiated into the animal 
pole or potential head end, and the vegetative pole or 
potential tail end? In some annuals, at any rate, this dif- 
ferentiation is due to a high rate of oxidational or meta- 
bolic activity at one end, and a very low rate at the other. 
Between the two ends there is a graded difference in the 
metabolic rate. This is spoken of as the axial gradient 
Yolk which is readily oxiciisable is confined to the region 
of the lowest metabolic rate, which becomes the vegeta- 
tive pole, and the opposite end becomes the animal pole 
The axial gradient in its turn is due to another factor, 
which however is not in the egg but outside. This is the 
proximity of the egg to the blood cells in the ovary of the 
mother. Thus an external factor determines in the egg 
which is to be the future head end and which the future 
tail end. 

The next step of differentiation — we refer once 
again to the frog’s egg — is the establishment of bilateral 
symmetry. This is possible only when the dorsal and 
ventral sides are determined, and this is done by the entry 
of the sperm into the egg in the act of fertilisation. When 
the sperm enters the egg on one side, the pigment on the 
opposite side is sucked up, and a grey crescent appears ex- 
actly opposite to the point where the sperm enters. This 
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grey crescent is the future dorsal surface. The dorso-ven- 
tral axis represents another axial gradient, the dorsal side 
being the region of the highest metabolic activity. There 
is yet another gradient formed in the egg, from the surface 
to the centre. Thus the fertilised egg is a complex system 
with a definite organisation indicated by the axial gradients. 

The egg is now set for further development, for with 
fertilisation the dynamic nature of the egg becomes mani- 
fest. It is not as yet visibly differentiated into different 
structures. Only the different parts show a quantitative 
difference in the metabolic rate. The next step is the 
establishment of a qualitative difference between the dif- 
ferent portions, so that each will develop into a particular 
structure The visible change that comes over the egg next 
to fertilisation is cleavage, as we have seen already. The 
American school of embryologists led by Wilson have 
carried out painstaking investigations into the history of 
each cell or blastomere of the dividing egg, and revealed 
the meaning of the process of cleavage. The egg becomes 
a mosaic of blastomeres each of which seems to be set apart 
for the formation of some specific part of the embryo. The 
experiment of Roux was made to see whether one of the 
blastomeres in the two-celled stage would give rise to a full 
embryo or half embryo. In some animals, even as late as 
the thousand-cell stage, any one blastomere. if isolated, 
may give rise to a complete embryo. In other animals 
each of the cells in the two-celled stage can give rise only 
to a half-embryo. These observations lead us to infer that 
the material for the formation of the specific portions of 
the embryo is separated or set apart at a very early stage 
in the development of some eggs, but much later in others. 
The former are called mosaic eggs and the later regulation 
eggs. 
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What is it that brings about the differentiation during 
cleavage? Is it the nucleus? Can it not be that differences 
between the nuclei, due to unequal divisions bring about 
the differentiation during cleavage? Spemann performed 
a very interesting experiment which shows that the nucleus 
is not responsible for this differentiation. He tied a hair 
round the fertilised egg of a newt pinching it into a dumbell- 
shape in such a way that the nucleus came to lie at one 
end, while the other end was without the nucleus. In 
course of time the end with the nucleus segmented while 
the other end did not segment. After several divisions had 
taken place, he loosened the loop and allowed a nucleus 
lying nearest to the end without a nucleus to pass into it. 
Then the loop was tightened again. This second end now 
began to segment, and it developed not into any special 
part of the embryo, but into a whole embryo, though it 
contained, as compared with the other portion only a frac- 
tion of the nuclear material to start with. Thus the poten- 
tiality of one or many nuclei seems to be the same. 
Recently Dalcq has put forward an hypothesis to explain 
how the egg is roused tc activity. He supposes that the 
nuclear sap mixes with the cytoplasm while the ovum is 
ripening, and partly diffuses into the outer part or cortex 
of the egg. The cortical portion has some inhibiting in- 
fluence on the egg, which is changed at the time of ferti- 
lisation. At fertilisation the cortical substance is split up 
and provides the substances which bring about differ- 
entiation, segregation etc. Leaving alone the details, 
what we have to note is that the cytoplasm contains the 
factors for the differentiation during cleavage. 

When the frog is in the blastula stage, no differentia- 
tion is visible in it except in the size of the blastomeres and 
the pigmentation of the cells of animals and vegetal poles. 
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The smaller dark coloured cells are destined to give rise to 
the ectoderm and the larger light coloured to the endoderm. 
But at this stage the egg is ‘plastic’ except in the region of 
the crescent, and the parts are interchangeable. A por- 
tion of the pigmented region the potential or presumptive 
ectoderm can be transplanted into the light coloured region 
or region of the presumptive endoderm. In the same way 
the presumptive endoderm can be transplanted into the 
dark coloured region, and it will grow into the ectoderm. 
In other words what is to become the outer skin may be made 
to grow into the inner skin, and vice versa. But this ‘plas- 
ticity’ is lost when the blastula becomes a gastrula, and the 
ectoderm cannot be exchanged for the endoderm, or the 
endoderm for the ectoderm. The embryo is at this stage 
invisiblv marked out into a number of regions chemically 
different from one another. In other words there is a 
qualitative differentiation now. and the fa+e of each part 
of the embryo is now fixed This is usually spoken of a 
chemodifferentiation. In the eggs of the regulation type 
this occurs late as in the frog, but in the eggs of the 
mosaic type this takes place very early. 

Though the egg is analysable into a number of chemi- 
cally different fields, there is as yet no visible differentia- 
tion into different structures. There now appears a new 
feature which brims about a visual organisation in the 
embryo. Gastrulation in the frog takes place by the 
appearance of a lip-like structure in the region of the 
grey crescent. This is called the dorsal lip of the blasto- 
pore. We are not concerned with the details of gastrula- 
tion, but we must remember this dorsal lip, for it is a re- 
markable structure. Normally, the nerve plate, the axial 
supporting rod of the embryo, the notochord which officiates 
as the ‘backbone’ in the embryo, all these axial structures 
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are formed in the meridian of the dorsal lip of the blasto- 
pore. But if the dorsal lip is transplanted into some 
abnormal place, the nerve plate and the notocord are deve- 
loped there under the influence of the dorsal lip of the blasto- 
pore. There are two kinds of newts, one with dark colour- 
ed eggs, and another with light or white coloured eggs. 
Spemann took the dorsal lip from the light coloured egg and 
transplanted it into a dark coloured egg. Thus the dark 
coloured embryo had two dorsal lips, one its own, and the 
other the transplanted one. The embryo now developed two 
notochords, nerve plates (or brains) , one set its own and the 
other ‘imposed’! And it was from the tissues of the dark 
coloured embryo that the light coloured blastopore organis- 
ed the organs. The dorsal lip of the blastopore is there- 
fore called an organiser, for it organises the embryo 
wherever it is placed. It is the focus about which the embryo 
is organised. It has been found out that the organising 
power of the organiser is due to a chemical substance pre- 
sent in it. Another interesting feature is that the organiser 
from a toad will organise the axial structures in the newt. 
And foreign tissues or agar after being in contact with the 
organiser for some time become infected with organising 
capacity, and may be used for organising the axial 
structures in an embryo. But the organiser can act onlv 
on competent tissues. In the particular case under con- 
sideration, the tissues are competent at the time of gastru- 
lation. Provided the tissues are ‘competent’ in this sense, 
it does not matter whether it is ectoderm or endoderm 
or mesoderm on which the organiser is acting; the organi- 
ser will induce the formation of the embryonic structures. 
But the power or effect of the organiser will vary accord- 
ing to the region on which it is acting. The front end of 
the nerve plate will be induced to develop into the brain. 
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the hinder part into the spinal cord, and so on. The 
chemical substance extracted from the organiser will 
‘evoke’ the formation of the nerve plate, but will not effect 
this 'individuation’ into brain, spinal cord etc. So it is 
assumed that there are two factors in respect of the action 
of the orgamsmg centre. One is the ‘evocator’, a chemical 
substance which will merely induce the formation of a 
nerve plate from competent tissue, and the other is sup- 
posed to be the ‘individuation field’ which determines 
what part of the nerve plate shall be induced. Through 
its evocator — a chemical substance — the organiser brings 
about induction, through its ‘individuation field’ it effects 
organisation of that which is induced. 

A central military authority may issue from its head- 
quarters a general command for the mobilisation of troops 
for defence, but the particular form of defence which has 
to be organised and into which the command has to be 
translated will depend on the regional relationship of the 
troops. The mobilisation which is due to the command 
from the central authority is like the ‘induction’ of the 
‘evocator’ of the organising centre in the embryo. The 
organising of the form of defence with regional variations 
depending on the regional relationships is like the ‘indivi- 
duation’ depending on the ‘individuation field’ of the orga- 
nising centre. 

Another feature which the above analogy will explain 
is the self-differentiation of the different regions of the 
embryo, when once they have been started on the road to 
differentiation by the organising centre. After receiving 
the general command each corps in the army will decide its 
own details of action while in the thick of the fight. This is 
like the self-differentiation of different parts of the embryo 
after ‘induction’ and ‘individuation’ have taken place. The 
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early rudiment of the leg bone of the chick, while it is still 
a shapeless mass of mesodermal tissue, may be cut out of 
the embryo and grown in an artificial culture after it has 
started its self -ditierentiat ion; and it will continue to self- 
differentiate developing every detail of structure. 

After the primary organiser has done its work, second- 
ary and even tertiary organisers may appear, and bring 
about further differentiation of the embryo. The eye-cup 
which grows out from the brain tube in the embryo acts an 
organiser, inducing the ectoderm to form a lens. It may 
be cut and removed trom its natural position and trans- 
planted in the side oi the embryo or in some other abnor- 
mal position, and it will induce the formation of the 
lens m an abnormal position. 

After the organisers nave none their work, the outlines 
of the embryo and the various organs are visible. The 
embryo is by now well on the road to the realisation of tne 
form of the young organism. Functioning of the organs 
brings about further dnlerentiation. Other factors internal 
as well as external, guide it along the road, and the heredi- 
tary factors or genes will lead it to its goal, the attain- 
ment of the form characteristic oi’ the species. Environ- 
mental deviations may lead to developmental aberra- 
rations as in the case of the fish Fundulus which develops 
a cyclopaen eye, when magnesium cholride is added to the 
sea-water in which it lies. 

Thus the young science of ‘Causal Embryology’ or 
‘Entwicklungsmechamk’ has revealed to us new land marks 
of differentiation in the development of the organism. 
Regional differences of metabolic rate in the egg establish- 
ment of axial gradients, determination of the future head 
and tail regions, determination of the dorsal and ventral 
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surfaces and establishment of bilaterality, transformation 
of the embryo into a chemical mosaic by the differentia- 
tion ox a number of chemically different fields, the appear- 
ance of the organiser on the scene, with its evocator and 
individuation field and which, like Mother Carey in 
Kingsley’s ‘Water-babies’, who made things make them- 
selves’ organises the parts of the embryo about it to self- 
differentiate into tissues and organs, — these are events of 
development. 

The survey oi animal development presented above, 
onei and incomplete inougn it oe, will sudice to indicate 
what a complex process development is. The new embryo- 
logy does not claim to have explained away the process 
oi development, out its oriiiiant results have given us a 
better insight into the complex oi development, 'they 
have analysed tne mg riddle mto smaller riddles. It is be- 
side the point to raise the question whether this causal 
embryology will ever be able to solve the riddle of deve- 
lopment, or whether the developmental processes can be 
explained ultimately m terms ol physics and chemistry. 

Several theories of development have been formulated. 
To mention but a lew: there is the vitalistie theory of 
Driesch who imports mto development an undemonstra- 
ble factor, the enteiecliy; there is the mechanistic theory 
whose exponents hold that the ‘causal postulate is per- 
fectly applicable to living organisms, and can be satisfac- 
torily applied to the biolcgical order of things, irrespective 
of the possibility of biological phenomena being reduced 
to physico-chemical processes.’ Other exponents of the 
mechanistic outlook would assume the possibility of the 
physico-chemical explanation of all biological phenomena 
as a useful hypothesis, with the reservation that biology 
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may discover new and unsuspected properties of life and 
living matter. In justice to the upholders of the mecha- 
nistic hypothesis, it must be stated that they do not hold 
development to be explicable in terms of the old laws of 
classical physics and chemistry, or by analogy to man-made 
machines. We have also the organismic theory which with 
its Holistic orientation aims at steering clear of both the 
vitalistic and mechanistic theories, and whose apostles 
like Bertalanffy would declare an autonomy for biology to 
enable it to develop its own concepts independently of 
physics, under whose shadow, they complain, Biology has 
languished like a plant deprived of light.” It is not pro- 
posed to present here a critique of the several thories of 
development. For theories and hypotheses let philosophers 
contend, while we watch and admire the beauty of co-ordina- 
tion, both spatial and temporal, of the developmental 
processes, and the panoromic succession of forms which 
the embryo wears as time ‘bites’ into it. 

“The one Spirit’s plastic stress . 

Sweeps through the dull , dense world , compelling 
there 

All new successions to the jorms they wear ” — 
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PATRONS AND PLACE-NAMES OF TAMILNAD 


By 

R. P. Sethu Pillai, B.A., B.L., 

(Madras University.) 

“The days of royal patronage are gone,” said 
Nammalvar the greatest of Vaishnava saints. The same 
sentiment is expressed and illustrated by Saint Sundarar 
in one of his sacred hymns . 1 These seers were obviously 
dissatisfied with the general degeneracy of poetic taste in 
high circles and the consequent lack of response to the call 
of the Muse. The former feels <he pang so much that he 
entreats the gifted poets to live by the sweat of their brow 
instead of courting the princely gaze that used to follow 
them in palmier days . 2 He seems to recollect the golden 
age in which the crowned kings and nobles of the Tamil 
land deemed it a privilege to honour the votaries of the 
Muse. 

The memory of some of these illustrious patrons is 
preserved in the classical poems and place-names of the 
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Tamil country. The early Pandya kings were delighted to 
associate themselves with the activities of the literary men 
who adorned the royal academy ( Sangam ) at Madura and 
honoured them with handsome gifts and presents. The great 
Chola king Karikala gave a magnificent gift to the poet who 
pictured in a lovely poem the grandeur of Pum-Pukar, ‘the 
city beautiful .’ 3 The exemplary patronage extended to the 
literati by some of the contemporary noblemen exalted them 
into an illustrious order ( eluvallal ) in the estimation of the 
country . 4 By common consent the place of honour among 
them seems to have been assigned to Pari, the ruler of the 
hill-fort of Parambu surrounded by three hundred villages. 
He is extolled as the model of munificence by Saint Sunda- 
rar . 5 Tradition has it that the three kings of the Tamil 
country beseiged his fort and assasinated him by treachery. 
The country of Pari is considered to be Parambanad, a 
division of the Pandinad, wherein the existence of a vil- 
lage called Pariccaram is disclosed by epigraphical evi- 
dence . 6 Kapilar, the towering poet of ‘the Augustan age 
of Tamil literature’ was a great friend of Pari. This poet 
was born at Tiruvadavur situated in the south Paramba- 
nad . 7 It is possible that temperamental affinities and 
territorial patriotism bound the poet and his patron in an 
indissoluble union. 
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Another nobleman of the ‘Illustrious order of Seven’ 
honoured in songs is Adikan or Adikaman. He ruled over 
a considerable extent of territory between the Pennar and 
Vellar. The fortified city of Takadur, the modern Dharma- 
puri, in the Salem district, was his capital. He appears to 
have been generous to a fault. His gift of an ambrosial 
fruit to the poetess Avvai in grateful appreciation of her 
poetic genius elicited universal admiration . 8 His territory 
was invaded by a powerful Chera king who succeeded in 
destroying the fortified city of Takadur. In honour of his 
signal victory the Chera styled himself “the conqueror of 
Takadur ” 9 and his military exploit forms the theme of an 
ancient Tamil poem entitled “Takadur Yattirai.” 

The memory of Adikaman survives in the names of 
cities either founded by him or in his honour. Five miles 
south of Dharmapuri there is a place called Adaman Kottai 
which is obviously a corruption of Adikaman Kottai. ‘The 
outline of the old fort wall still exists and the position of 
the temples within the ramparts indicates the former ex- 
tent of the town .’ 10 Possibly, Tiruvatikai, the modern Tiru- 
vati, on the river Gadilam, which is associated with the 
devoted services of the saintly sister of Tirunavukkarasar, 
is a classical abbreviation of Adikanur, the city of Adikan . 11 

The inimitable generosity of Kumanan of Kongunad 
has endeared him to the high and the low alike. This great 
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man deprived of his estate by the greediness of his wicked 
brother and wandering in the jungle as an exile was found 
by a poet in dire need. The pathetic words in which the 
poet pictured his poverty melted his heart . 12 He handed 
his sword to the poet and meekly offered his head on which 
his brother had set a price, for the relief of his unmerited 
poverty The poet was stunned by the offer. Sword in 
hand he rushed to the cruel brother who banished such a 
noble soul, described the incident in moving terms and 
reconciled the brothers. The place known as Kolumam in 
the Coimbatore district is considered to be a corruption of 
Kumanam called after his noble patron . 13 The poet who 
has enshrined his fame in immortal verse is Peruntalai- 
cattan. The prefix in the name probably denotes the place 
of the poet. Peruntalai was the original name of the vil- 
lage now called Peruntalaiyur in Coimbatore . 14 

This golden age of royal patronage passed away and 
it was followed by a period of apathy and confusion, which 
was deplored by the great seers. During this period the 
principal religions of the Tamil country were preparing for 
a battle royal. The validity of the Jaina and Buddhistic 
doctrines was challenged by the Saiva and Vaishnava 


12. i-i/bu)- 164, 165. 

13. I. M. P. Vol. I, p. 563. Kolumam in Karaivalinadu is 
eleven miles south-east of Udumalpet. Sewell’s Antiquities, p. 222. 

14. It is probable that Peruntalai, denotes tire place of the 
poet, just as Cittalai is associated with another Cattan and Kalat- 
talai with another Sangam poet. The village Peruntalaiyur is 20 
miles north east of Satyamangalam (Coimbatore). There is an 
old Siva temple with many inscriptions on the walls one of which 
is dated the 23rd year of Sundara Pandya Deva’s reign. Ibid, 

p. 216. 
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saints which provoked ‘the great war of religions.’ The 
saints toured the country from one end to the other, sing- 
ing sacred hymns at every shrine and infusing religious 
fervour in the masses. They lifted the mind of men from 
material pursuits to the gracious feet of the Lord, and 
exhorted those who had the gift of poesy to sing the praise 
of the Maker and not of the mortals . 15 Thus they ushered 
into existence what may be called the age of spiritualised 
poetry, which was naturally succeeded by the age of philo- 
sophy. Religious institutions were started for the conser- 
vation and propagation of spiritual knowledge. The kings 
and nobles deemed it an act of great religious merit to 
construct new temples or renovate the old fanes glorified 
in the sacred hymns. Thus came into existence the great 
temples of southern India, the architectural beauty of which 
command the admiration of the modern world. 

The advent of European civilisation and especially the 
spread of English education shifted the emphasis from reli- 
gion and philosophy to arts and science. Eradication of 
mass illiteracy and encouragement of higher learning and 
research are now deemed more beneficial to the community 
than the construction of temples and establishment of 
charitable institutions. This time spirit is reflected in the 
songs of the popular Tamil poet of the modern age. ‘Better 
far’ says Bharathi, ‘to initiate a poor soul in the rudiments of 
knowledge than to endow a thousand choultries and erect 
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ten thousand temples .’ 16 The religious institutions of 
southern India are slowly adjusting themselves to the con- 
ditions and requirements of the modern times. The en- 
lightened head of the Tirupanandal Mutt has initiated the 
admirable policy of awarding an annual prize to the best 
Tamil scholar of the University of Madras . 17 The founda- 
tion of a residential University near Chidambaram offering 
instruction in all that is best in the culture of the east and 
west, marks a new epoch in the cultural history of the 
Tamil country. In grateful appreciation of the generous 
gift of the Rajah of Chettinad which brought the Univer- 
sity into existence, the temple of learning and the sacred 
place where it is situated are named after him. In close 
proximity to the sacred hall of Cirrambalam where the 
mystic dance of the Lord explains the principles of cosmic 
life, the Annamalai University will stand for all time as 
the source of light and inspiration to countless genera- 
tions of students and lovers of learning. 
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17. His Holiness Srilasri Kasivasi, Swaminatha Thambiran 
Swamigal Avergal of Tirupanandal has made an endowment yield- 
ing an annual interest of Rs. 1,000 “ which is paid in cash to the 
can didate who stands first in the first class in Tamil in the Oriental 
Title examination (Vidwan Final) with Tamil alone as the sub- 
ject.” The prize is styled as ‘ King George V Memorial T am i l 
Prize.” 



THE IDEA OF AN INDIAN UNIVERSITY. 


By 

T. N. SlQUEIRA, S.J., 

The Sashtiabclhapurthi of Sir Annamalai Chettiar 
deserves more than the customary recounting of a kind 
man’s benefactions. He has used his great wealth not in 
scattering largesses to deserving causes but — without 
altogether neglecting other appeals for his help — in one 
very definite kind of philanthropic work, in fact the one 
which deserves the name if any work does, for it aims at 
making men: higher education. He has founded and 
maintained a university m the twentieth century! And 
though the Government has donated an equal 20 lacs of 
rupees towards its foundation and an annual grant of a lac 
and a half, the initiative of this noble project came from 
this great son of India. 

The Annamalai University was the result of a long- 
felt need of a centre of higher learning in the Tamil Nad. 
A state university was eagerly asked for by the advocates 
of Tamil culture but the attraction of the established order 
and the fear of a loss of prestige in a smaller and less exten- 
sive university prevailed. It was at this time that Sir 
Annamalai came forward and offered to found and keep up 
a unitary residential teaching university. 

That was in 1929. Twelve years have passed, and 
the Annamalai University has grown in numbers and 
prestige till it has about a thousand students and its 
degrees are not considered inferior to those of other 
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universities. It might therefore be a not unworthy way of 
honouring its founder to examine how far it embodies the 
idea of an Indian University. 

I 

Newman has for all time embalmed in his measured 
prose the true Idea of a University. That ideal — of a 
school of universal knowledge acquired by the study of lite- 
rature and art and of all the sciences in their due degrees 
rising up to theology their queen — is true of all times and 
places because it is based on the very nature of things. A 
university, in any part of the world which is fit for one, 
ought to be in some way universal, as far as circum- 
stances allow (not less) reflecting the manyfacetedness of 
God’s own knoAvledge and the manykindedness of man- 
kind. It does not, therefore, seem that there can be such 
a thing as an Indian university as distinct or different from 
an American or African or German university, for there 
cannot be a limited university. 

But if there is no limit to a university’s scope in 
regard to persons as well as subjects, there is a difference of 
approach and of spirit a difference of emphasis, which 
corresponds to and is an effect of the difference of 
climate, surroundings, history, economic condition, 
language, culture (which includes art, philosophy, 
religion, customs and manners) of each university’s area. 
In studying the same Economics, for example, a different 
em phasis will inevitably be placed in an agricultural area 
like Travancore or Mangalore from an industrial part of the 
same country like Ahmedabad or Calcutta; and, tak- 
ing India as a whole, a different spirit will inevitably per- 
vade the teaching of, say, English poetry here from what 
would in Japan or France. 
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This obvious but seldom understood fact could be 
expressed in terms of a country’s personality. Just as each 
individual boy or girl, though possessing the same human 
nature, possesses it in a different way (i.e. in a different pro- 
portion between the various faculties of body and soul 
which make up human nature) , so too though all nations 
are made of men each has a different history, a different 
sum-total of experiences down the ages — geography and 
climate, food, wealth or poverty, occupation, art, conquest 
and independence, trade and communications, philo- 
sophy, religion etc. Every element of environment, in 
fact, and every event favourable or unfavourable moulds 
and completes and thus changes the personality of a people 
no less than of an individual. The Indian of 1941 is cer- 
tainly not the same as the Indian of 1931, and still less is he 
the same as the African or the New Zealander or the Dutch- 
man of 1941 or of 1931 

It is unintelligent and beside the point to ask which 
nation or individual is superior. They are different. — the 
longer and richer and better their experience, 
the better and more complex their ‘personality’. 
But most of this does not depend on them, for it 
is the work of extrinsic causes. The consequence for edu- 
cation is that just as each child has to be educated in terms 
of his own personality, so too each people has to be educat- 
ed in terms of its own personality — taking this word in the 
less strict but no less true sense I have explained. 

This does not mean that what is taught and learnt by 
each nation (or individual) should be different, but that 
the way it is taught and learnt, the emphasis on the differ- 
ent elements which enter into the process, the approach to 
the faculties, the spirit of the entire undertaking should be 
different and adapted to each different ‘personality’. 
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'Applying this to university education, with which we are 
chiefly concerned here, it means that there should be in an 
Indian university a distinctly Indian spirit, an Indian 
method of approch to universal knowledge. There should, 
of course, be no restriction of knowledge to things Indian, 
for that would be the very negation of education, whose 
property is to broaden and deepen the wells of our common 
human nature. But the processes of knowledge should 
begin from things known — i.e. Indian — and not from 
unknown quantities; what is under our very eyes and be- 
fore our very doors should be first observed at first hand and 
recorded and impartially examined and only then should 
our conclusions be compared with those of visitors friend- 
ly or unfriendly, partial or impartial. 

n 

My idea of an Indian university is that it is a seat, be- 
sides other subject 5 !, of the study of Indian history in a first- 
hand and thorough wav. Is it not a standing disgrace to 
the nearly-a-centurv-okl universities of India that the only 
largescale Indian History so far attempted has been in 
Cambridge? And perhaps even a great disgrace is that 
Indian History is not even a compulsory subject in the His- 
tory groups of Indian universities and, at any rate, is not 
as popular as English or Greek and Roman History? The 
Patna University has recently formed a plan for the bring- 
ing out of a serious History of India. But there will 
be many a pause in the work for want of continued support 
and appreciation of the importance of the undertaking. 
Indeed, the writing of a competent and first-hand History of 
India requires a thorough re-research and re-study of each 
period and should therefore be portioned out among the 
different universities, so that each Province may study at 
close quarters the events in which its own past was chiefly 

72 
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forged and the whole of India. A body such as 
the Inter-University Board or an All India Editorial Board, 
may co-ordinate the work of the various Universities and 
bring out a History of India worthy of India. 

In this work of research and collaboration the 
Annamalai University would have to play an important 
part. Being as it is the only residential university of 
the Tamil Nad and situated near some of the most interest- 
ing sites in all history, it is a duty it owes to India to ascer- 
tain and make known the facts of the past as they v-ere and 
drew the right lessons from them. Messrs. C. S. Srinivasa- 
chari and R. Sathianathan have indeed done some work in 
this direction. But how 7 little interest and encouragement 
has been shown to them and, how few facilities have been 
given them for actual research as distinct from mere teach- 
ing! When highly paid scholars from foreign universities 
covet the riches of our history, is it not regrettable that oui- 
own able and wdlling workers are so few and so little 
encouraged? If an Indian university does not do this 
work, what university will? 

The scientific teaching of the Indian languages, too, is 
an important part of an Indian university’s duty. These 
languages contain treasures of literature and philosophy 
and even in their earliest works reveal a real genius for 
synthetic and rounded thought. And yet Sanskrit is still 
in many ways an undiscovered mine and its riches are 
hardly suspected by the vast majority of Indian graduates. 
It is left to Schooenhauer and Max Muller and Rhys 
Davids and F. W. Thomas to grow lyrical over India’s 
heritage while Indian universities are content to praise 
Sanskrit and starve Sanskritists. If the Bhandarkar 
Institute were transplanted, to Harvard it would get 
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much more concrete encouragement than it does in Poona 
in spite of the ungrudging services of men like V. S. 
Sukthankar. If a critical edition of the Mahabharata were 
decided upon in any other country it would not languish for 
want of support as it does in the one country which can call 
itself Bharatavarsha. 

And the Annamalai University, which is the univer- 
sity of the Tamil Nad has the sacred trust of studying and 
developing the Tamil language. This ancient and supple 
language is rich in possibilities; it has to be bent to modern 
needs of quick communication, science, public life. 
Where can a body of able scholars be found fit and willing 
for this great task— on which the progress of the Tamil Nad 
and through it of all India depends — if not in the nearest 
approach we have to a Tamil Nad University? If the 
staff is so burdened with the work of ordinary teaching that 
it has little energy left for research and creative writing, 
the very primary purpose of an Indian university would 
seem to be defeated. 

It is not in this direction, therefore, that retrenchment 
is needed. If it were at all needed, it might more easily be 
made in those Departments which do not distinguish an 
Indian university from a European or an American, or 
which do not distinguish a university in South India from 
one in Bengal or Bombay. The note of universality of 
courses ( universitas rerum ) should of course be kept. 
But is it more costly to preserve in the twentieth century 
than it was in the Middle Ages when Paris, Bologna, 
Oxford and Cambridge, Nalanda and Takshasila first 
embodied the idea of a university? 

Another subject which one expects to be taught and 
studied in an Indian university is Indian art. In the 
welter of foreign imitations in music, painting, dancing and 
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architecture which have followed m the wake of western 
education, India’s special contribution to the world’s art 
is in danger of being smothered by tier own children. The 
debasement of Indian music, Carnatic as well as Hindus- 
tani or Bengali, by the depraved taste of the groundings 
in the cinema has been frequently pointed out in the Press 
— but in vain. The introduction oi cheap foreign instru- 
ments (like the harmonium) winch are out ol keeping 
with the spirit of our music, lias asio been deplored by true 
musicians in vam. The style 01 dancing, building and paint- 
ing has also been affected by unthinking imitation of 
uncongenial foreign models. Against all these evils it is the 
function of an Indian university, with its staff of experts 
and its atmosphere of detachment from sordid gam and 
the confidence it enjoys with the public at large, to fight — 
not by vapid denunciation which provokes a denser 
obstinacy, but by positive study and demonstration of the 
beauty and adaptability to modern conditions of Indian 
artistic motifs. 

in 

Of the spirit of an Indian university it is easier to feel 
than to speak. It consists in a general attitude of apprecia- 
tion and respect for things Indian, a general initial disposi- 
tion to examine them fairly and improve them if possible 
rather than condemn and disown them out of hand, an 
enlightened love which wants the true good of the country 
and is not stopped by petty partisanship or narrow pro- 
vincialism in acknowledging and correcting wrong. Such a 
spirit seems to exist, to a certain extent, at Santinikatan 
where one breathes the atmosphere of India in the mango 
groves, the open-air classes, the frescoed library, the Kala 
Bhavan. There is something of this spirit in the Anna- 
malai university, too, and especially in the recently opened 
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school ol Indian Music where in sound-proof rooms strains 
of vocal and instrumental Carnatic music are produced 
from early morning till late at night. 

More than ail this, however, the Indian University 
should draw to itself and keep as in one family teachers and 
students from every race and province and language and 
religion, so that living and working together they may 
grow in self-knowledge and mutual knowledge and 
appreciation. In a weil-known but never sufficiently 
known passage in The idea of a University Newman says: 

“If I had to choose between a so-called University 
which dispensed with residence and tutorial superintend- 
ence and gave its uegree to any person who passed an 
examination in a wide range of subjects, and a University 
which had no professors or examinations at ail but merely 
brought a number of young men together for three or four 

years and then sent them away if I were asked which 

of these two methods was the better discipline of the intel- 
lect. . . .if I must determine which of the two courses was 
the more successful in training, moulding and enlarging the 
mind, w'hieh sent out men the more fitted for their secular 
duties, which produced better public men, men of the world, 
men whose names would descend to posterity, I have no 
hesitation m giving the preference to that University which 
did nothing, over that which exacted of its members an 
acquaintance with every science under the sun.” 

This may seem strongly said. But it points a lesson 
which we in India need more than anywhere else, for our 
name is Disunion. Our universities should therefore 
above all insist on the universities personarum — the living 
together of different students and teachers, eating 
together, playing, discussing, studying and writing 
together, so that mutual knowledge may breed 
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mutual appreciation which casts out mistrust. 
In the removal of communal mistrust, which is 
the chief and perhaps only obstacle to India’s progress, our 
universities must play the greatest part. For it is there 
that the future leaders of India are formed. And mutual 
confidence, without which no democratic government can 
stand, can neither be brought nor commanded but must be 
patiently deserved — by common life. The value of hos- 
tels and, above all. of hostel life (which means as much 
common life as is possible) cannot therefore be overstress- 
ed in any scheme of university education. School boys and 
girls may be too young to profit by a full measure of hostel 
life. But in the university the mixture of different stu- 
dents and professors on a familiar and equal plane is essen- 
tial more than anywhere else in a country as vast and 
heterogeneous as India is. 

The place of a residential university in India is 
therefore very high The smoothing over of religious, 
communal, and caste differences which the Annamalai Uni- 
versity has achieved in a few years in the heart of the Tamil 
Nad would alone more than justify its existence and even 
the gratitude of India to its founder, even if it did nothing 
for the advancement of research and higher learning. But 
it has done much more, and it has much more to do still for 
the fulfilment of the idea of an Indian — and particularly a 
South Indian — University. It has to cultivate in its alumni 
those habits which mark Ihe truly educated man — the spirit 
of impartial inquiry and calm examination, the spirit of 
understanding and independent judgment, the spirit of 
openmindedness and appreciation of whatever is true and 
good and beautiful wherever it may be found, the spirit of 
universal love and service towards God and men. Sir 
Annamalai will have the consolation of having made all this 
possible. 



UTILISATION OF SOME OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
WASTE PRODUCTS IN SOUTH ARCOT DISTRICT 

By 

M. L. SlTARAMAN, M.Sc. 

AND 

S. Aravamuthachari, M.Sc. 

There arc vast possibilities in this district for preparing 
agricultural and vegetable products for more profitable 
export. A lot of work is still to be done, in improving 
agricultural methods, for co-ordinating labour and capital, 
and for starting new mills and cottage industries, to cope 
adequately with the agricultural resources and to provide 
work for the mainly agricultural population for more 
months in the year. 

Paddy, groundnut, sugar-cane and cashewnut consti- 
tute a few of the most important agricultural produce 
of South Arcot district. The methods at present in vogue 
for preparing the produce for the market are far from satis- 
factory. Also, paddy husk, cashewnut shell, groundnut 
shell and bagasse are still to-day wasted or burnt unecono- 
mically as low grade fuel In some places only an attempt 
is made to extract the corrosive liquid from the cashewnut 
shell bv antiquated, crude and highly inefficient charring 

processes. 

Casuarina and croton sparsiflorus are two other unex- 
ploited potential resources. The climate and backwater 
soil are ideal for casuraina (Casuarina equisetifolia). The 
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ubiquitous croton sparsiflorus is as much of a pest to the 
agriculturist as the water hyacinth (Eichorina crassipes) 
is in the Bengal province, Tanjore and South Arcot dis- 
tricts. The seeds of the plant provide a high grade drying 
oil of commercial value. 

We are not concerned so much with the agricultural 
methods in this district which here as elsewhere in the 
province leave much scope for improvement. The bulk of 
the agricultural population consists of small land holders, 
poor, conservative and incapable of following the expert 
experimental' advice of the Agricultural Department. To 
give only one example, the annual loss to the Madras Presi- 
dency due to poor quality of exported groundnuts has been 
estimated at 52 lakhs of rupees. 1 

About 40% of acreage in this district is under rice 
cultivation. Rice bran is rich in vitamin B complex and in 
mineral salts especially manganese. At present the bran 
is used only as cattle food. If industrial solvents are 
available at cheap rates it is possible to extract the oil 
out of the bran and use it in soap industry. Bran could be 
concentrated and standardised and vitaminised food pro- 
ducts manufactured from it. Experiments have shown that 
charcoal from paddy husk would be as efficient as bone- 
charcoal in the clarification of sugar cane juice. The essen- 
tial quality in an adsorptive charcoal is high porosity which 
is found in this charcoal. The ash from this husk contains 
about 90% of silica and 7% of calcium oxide and has never 
been tried for the manufacture of glasses, silica wares and 
silica gel. If experiments with this ash should prove sue- 

1. Groundnut by Dr. B. V. Narayanaswami Naidu and 
Hariharan (Annamalai University Publication). 
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cessful, paddy husk would prove to be a cheap source of 
pure silica. Nature separates for us pure silica through 
the rice plant; it would be impossible to economically 
purify clay and yet we have been allowing paddy-husk- 
ash to go to waste. 

Groundnut is the second important agricultural pro- 
duce of this district and about 28% of the total area is 
under cultivation (425,725 acres in 1938-39). South Arcot 
of all districts in the Presidency stands unique as the largest 
producer of groundnut, the loose soil being best suited for 
its cultivation. The bulk of groundnut is exported after 
decortication. A moiety only of the kernels is worked by 
crude presses for the valuable oil. The hulls which consti- 
tute 29% of the pod contain 17-20% of furfural yielding 
material, that is, mainly Xylose, a reducing sugar, which 
can easily be obtained by extraction with 0 - 2 N sulphuric 
acid. The average composition is as follows: 


Moisture 

469% 

Ash 

3 16% 

Ether extract 

3-22% 

Pentosans 

16 03% 

Reducing sugar 

1-63% 

Cellulose 

50—60% 


We would recommend the utilisation of the hulls for the 
preparation of activated charcoal, furfural, paper pulp and 
other cellulose products. We can but mention a few of the 
many uses and modern industrial applications of the 
groundnut oil which in our presidency has been used 
mainly as an adulterant of ghee and sesame oil. Apart from 
the manufacture of a poor quality of soft soap, hydrogenat- 
ed products, margarine, rubber substitutes, lubricating oils, 
motor fuel and glycerine could be prepared from the oil by 
73 
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suitable processes. Due to the present war India has been 
deprived of markets (Germany, Italy and Netherlands) 
consuming nearly 8 crores of rupees worth of groundnuts. 
We would therefore urge the importance of a hydrogena- 
tion plant at Mettur in conjunction with the alkali industry 
as the by product hydrogen is sufficient to hydrogenate 16 
tons of groundnut oil per day to start with. The glycerine 
content of the oil is next only to that of cocoanut oil and 
dynamite glycerine can easily be manufactured from it. 
Also claims have been made for the application of India 
rubber substitutes prepared from groundnut oil in the 
, manufacture of dynamite itself, in place of kieselgur. 
Besides the nitrated oil mixes easily with nitrocellulose. 
According to Chopra, groundnut oil is comparable witk 
olive oil as a nutrient and food, and can be given in wasting 
diseases. In our opinion it is more palatable than olive 
oil; artificial ghee, closely simulating the natural product, 
can be prepared from the oil by incorporating the vita- 
mins, diacetyl and ethyl butyrate in standard amounts and 
the food value thereby considerably enhanced. 

The cake (groundnut meal with oil content of 5-8%) 
can be used as a substitute for wheat flour for the manu- 
facture of bread, delicacies and biscuits. It is a valuable 
cattle food with the highest protein content 46 '4%. The 
cakes from damaged and mouldy nuts alone, need be used 
as manure. The easily extractable protein of the cake can 
find application as a binding medium in the paint indus- 
try and for the preparation of distempers and other 
decorative paints. 

Cashewnut shell contains about 50% of a corrosive 
liquid. The amount of the shell which is exported from 
South India is enormous as the following figures will show: 
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1923 Export to America from South India 1,00,000 lbs. 

1937 Export to America from South India 27,000,000 lbs. 

1938 Export to America from South India 58,000000 lbs. 

Newer methods of extraction with hot oils are more efficient 
and 50% of the available shell liquid is extracted thereby 
from the highly honeycombed shells. Steadeler in 1847 
extracted the liquid from the shells with ether and later 
workers have shown the principal constituent of the liquid 
named Cardanol to be a valuable phenol. Polymerisation 
products of this liquid find a variety of applications, in- 
cluding insulating varnishes, dyes and cold setting 
cements. 

The oil from the cashewnut or the cashewnut kernel 
oil as it is popularly called, has been studied fully but is 
of little interest on account of the fact that the cashew- 
nut is relished like almonds as a delicacy either in the raw 
state or with a little dressing. 

The seacoasts of Southern India enjoy the heavy mon- 
soon rains and an equitable climate (about 68° to 104° F) 
throughout the year. The soil in the west coast is suitable 
for the cultivation of the cocoanut; and the loamy soil in 
the east coast is best suited for the cultivation of casua- 
rina. Drv distillation of casuarina wood does not seem 
to have been carried out in any large scale. The wood is 
either burnt as fuel or converted into charcoal by crude, 
wasteful process. Distillation of the wood as 
in Bhadravati would make it possible to recover methanol, 
acetic acid and wood-tar. Also the jueld and quality ox the 
charcoal would be improved. It would be of interest to 
know that the price of this charcoal has risen in recent 
years and it has been found to be ideal for charcoal driven 
motors and lorries. With rationing of petrol the demand 
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for casuarina charcoal is bound to rise very much. Be- 
sides, it has been reported that a brown dye could be 
extracted from its barks. 

Croton sparsiflorus (Eliamanakku or Naimilakkae iti 
Tamil) has been classified by botanists as belonging to the 
croton family. To the lay man it is apparently a misnomer 
being neither a beautiful croton nor sparse in flowers. 
Really it is an insidious pest and a terror to the agricultu- 
rist; it has constituted itself as a first class nuisance around 
roads, and railways supplanting the erstwhile cactus, in 
the municipal areas, in and around the villages. In short 
it is an outstanding eyesore threatening the beauty of the 
Indian landscape. However, the seeds of this hated dic- 
tator amongst weeds, which usually mature in the spring 
between February and April, were collected and investi- 
gated in the Annamalai University Chemical Laboratories 
The seeds were found to contain 33% of a clear light 
yellow oil having the usual smell of drying oils. The 
Iodine "value of the oil is 172 (Wijs). Also it is quick dry- 
ing. It is equal, if not inferior to linseed oil and could be 
put to the same uses as the latter. Also rubber substitutes, 
water-proofing material and paint vehicles could be manu- 
factured from the oil as is usual from drying oils. The ash 
of the seeds also contain Calcium 20%, Potassium 14 %, 
Phosphorus 29 -8% and Nitrogen 4'9%. The seed cake will 
therefore be an excellent manure. The Agricultural 
Department of the Government of Madras in one of their 
communications refer to the manurial properties of the 
compost of this plant. 

Lack of space restricts us from going in detail into 
the vast chemical potentialities of sugar cane refuse popu- 
larly called bagasse. The romantic juice of the plant has 
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centered to itself the major attention of the sugar cane 
producer and the chemist. Also the cane growers have 
been content to burn bagasse in the wet or dried state as 
fuel to concentrate the sugar cane juice. It belongs to the 
bamboo (Graminaceae) family, a classical source of wood 
pulp. It is a pity that sugar cane plant especially the bagasse 
which is surely less refractory than the bamboo and easily 
more pliable after a necessary malleating and crushing 
process, has not been worked in South India as the raw 
material for first class wood pulp that it can be expected 
to furnish. Mention might also be made here of the use 
of the harder portions of bagasse in the production of 
light fire resisting material of the ‘Heraklith’ type. 
Moreover, the making of cattle feed with bagasse screen- 
ings and molasses as fodders has been experimented upon 
and found to replace the usual feeds like ragi straw. 

It is no idle dream or Laputan phantasy to talk of 
isolating wood pulp from bagasse or groundnut hulls; of 
extracting silica from paddy-husk-ash or valuable motor 
spirit and aviation petrol by fermentation of molasses and 
by cracking groundnut and other fatty oils. We must 
point out that cheap hydroelectricity and the astounding 
improvements in chemical industrial technique have 
revolutionised the manufacture of basic chemicals and 
industrial products. Also the exigencies of the last Great 
War and the present world wide war have, if we might 
borrow an apt chemical word, catalysed industrial out- 
put. Thus the raw materials of a past century need no 
longer in all places be the raw materials of the present 
century. In the nineteenth century utilisation of waste 
products was necessary to sustain an industry and to make 
it economical and profitable; now the socalled waste pro- 
ducts generally furnish new and important materials, so 
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that there is a chain of industries around the key industry. 
Often minor industries assume prominence and the main 
industries become less significant. In democratic America 
democratisation in politics has had its repercussions in 
democratisation of thought and of industry. For 
example, after common salt is removed from sea water, 
the mother liquor, formerly looked upon as stale, unprofita- 
ble and unworkable is now, in their hands, an important 
source of magnesium, a metal so vital in the elemental state 
or as alloys, for peace or for war. One of the biggest brains 
of India, Sir M. Visveswarayya, has recognised the neces- 
sity for industrialisation as the means of increasing the 
standard of living of the teeming millions of our country at 
the present day and the only salvation for India. ‘Indus- 
trialise or perish’ is his sage advice to the country at the 
present day, with its vast untapped mineral and vegetable 
resources. India like America is a subcontinent and there 
need be no fear of the markets becoming glutted with 
finished products. Our idea is that for a long time to 
come, India could well afford to consume the fruits of her 
own agriculture and industry. India should industrialise 
so that it may first be self-contained and self-sufficient. 
We fervently hope that eminent economists also would 
agree with our point of view. 



THE WORD ’ AND COMMENTATORS. 

By 

K. A. SlVARAMAKRISHNA SaSTRI. 

In his standard and popular work on Indian Logic, the 
Muktavali, Visvanatha Pancanana classifies words into 

four kinds — qiuT3> 5 ^*15® and As illustra- 

tions he cites four words — tfi*, ’ilnws®, <Tfa and 

the first comes under because it conveys an' idea — 

a cook — only with the help of its derivative significance. 

The second ^“53 quite in contrast with the first 
conveys something without any reference to its etymologi- 
cal significance. The third qfa, when it means lotus, 
has the double signification and simultane- 
ously. The last word is capable of denoting two 

different ideas — a tree and a sacrifice — with the help of the 
two significations alternately operating. 

Now what does the term ’TtJWe® mean? Is it a SK 
compound to be split into *Tt and or a single com- 

pound denoting a single idea? As it cannot be determined 
by the text itself we depend upon commentaries. Among 
those now available, the Dinakari, a very popular one, does 
not explain the word but only remarks that in many books 

the reading instead of is found, but it is an 

error. 1 

1. ‘ iWSSTft ’ 53TC ‘ * fRf 7T3: 1 H | 

The Dinakari Balamanorama Edn. (1923), pp. 581-85. 
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Another Commentator, Sri Rayanarasimha, criticises 
Dinakara and tries to justify the reading set aside by him. 
He says that the word taken as means a coun- 
try; but if it is taken as it may mean somebody 

taking cream. In the same way the discarded also may 
be taken as when it means a tent or a canopy while it 
is equally capable of conveying the idea of a man tasting 
cream. Therefore neither of the two is to be preferred to 
the other. Further he suggests ‘ TOffawC as a satisfactory 
reading . 2 Ramarudra, a commentator on the Dinakariya 
does not agree with Dinakara in rejecting the reading fl^q 3 . 


Now, forgetting the two commentaries for a while, let 
Us examine the text itself which runs thus — 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


m ^ cisnfwj m i 


2 . ‘ ‘ q*n »ihre»i®s 3 Tftq<^ J *fr$ q ;a,qfoi ‘ “ qosssrfq ” 

ssiq qgstxftg “ ” cfa qrs:, ssrnTifqq;: ’ ?srrg: | qirsqq^r 

fqcirqqtq^sfq qot qrtftFcr (?) ^q^qr q^qrq^rq qfqqi^ q^qqqsr 
q tRRtftsrwftq ‘ ’ ffq qT 5 : qqfqq: | a«rnq ^©it 

^srrqtrqqRqjq^rfqqqsr sifq sgtqxqr 

?iqr q^OT^Tirq ^qqtqi^qmJTqi^ | ‘H^qrfq’ ffq 

qis: I ‘n^rfq’ ffir, ‘qqrfq’ fRf qij: | qijqqq^ 

armrest fa pttq jrmtfafRq qfaqss'q ap^qis ^q sffarq qfa r 

jflTT, Balamanoraina, Edn. pp. 583-4. 

3 qsnq q«3qq3^ sstqwfaq q qftwrrsqqfaftfa 

I 


atfiP’ft, B. M. Edn. p. 581. 
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< 3 > m g srEPmfafaft i m 

'T^fiK'T^; i 

(4) q=f q\fn4^8Rt: ^1^0? I m 

efesif^. i 4 

It must be noted that in each case, except in the second, 
the author gives only one illustration. In the second case 
two examples, according to the commentators, are cited. 
A glance at the text tells us that the author might not have 
found any necessity to cite two examples in this case 
alone- • -and in all probability might have given only one 
example as in all other cases. It is also to be noted 
that Dinakara without giving any reason simply discards 
the other reading as spurious. Therefore we should find 
out the meaning of the term which may help us 

in maintaining the propriety of the text and in justifying 
Dinakara’s remark on ’TW 1 ^. 

We come across very many terms in Sanskrit like 
*l\s> ’ilp and The first means a tower, 

the second, a precious stone, the third a cattleshed, and the 
fourth and the fifth, two and six animals respectively. In 
all these cases the first part ^ has entirely lost its signi- 
ficance. Hence we can freely use those terms along with 
any word and coin forms like awls, ’Ms, 
and These terms which were once used strictly 

to mean cowshed, couple of cows etc., have gradually lost 
the significance of their part and become current coin 
in their loose sense. The great grammarian Katyayana 

4. B. M. Edn., pp. 581-8. 

74 
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first treats ’its. ^ and as terminations to 

be added to the pratipadikas (stems) like 3R 
etc., and later considers them as compound words 
without any significance attached to their part *it s - 

Kaiyata, the commentator on Patanjali’s Mahabhashya, 
going a step further, seems to have treated them as 
like and The word Its is derived by 

adding a Taddhita termination to the stem to mean 
gingelly oil. If this significance is to be rigidly followed, 
terms like and ffgKtas become contradictions. 

So we have to rely upon grammar to get the forms but not 
the meanings of The second S'far, generally used 

to mean skilful or well versed, is derived as 
(expert in Vina — a musical instrument). Therefore it 

goes without saying that the term in the expression 

loses its derivative sense and stands for 

skilful. Hence we may use without 

redundancy. 

In the light of the considerations urged above it is clear 
that we need not attach any value to a part of a com- 

5. awRisr fasu— aquRisr i iraf Jiten | *t«tt m 

ass'mt ... w^a srarqt i ntjprn t m\ 

| sr^rqt q sfa | fasft a^ | ^ 

fasftefaerrc iss: *tC<t i 

Patanjali on V. 2-29, Vol. HI, Kielhom, p. 376-7. 

6. 52*q?3<TPT qq 

<RT ? agsq^r | qqr sjfsr cftqrqt ?fci 

iw l ssreRfiran | tw qrorci 5tft°r: nqfa I 

On Patanjali, (V. 2-29), Vol. Ill, Benares Edn., p. 72. 
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pound in order to fix its meaning. Why not then we say 
that the word also stands simply for 

without any value attached to its part seeing that that 
word has the following accepted meanings: (1) the globe; 

(2) a multitude of cows? 7 At the same time also 

means ‘a globe’. 8 In contrast to this and 

mean ‘a terrestrial globe.’ 9 It is further to be noted that in 
no Sanskrit lexicons do we find the word itthtot, while 

’TV 3 ® jc found in some of them though its 2nd mean- 
ing ‘a multitude of cows’ and other derivative meanings 
alone are given. 10 

The above observations enable us to infer that Visva- 
natha Pancanana and his commentator Dinakara treat the 

whole term as convejdng a single idea — the globe. 

This establishes the propriety of the text and justifies the 

remark of Dinakara that in the place of 

is erroneous. Do we still expect him to assign any reason 
for his rejection of the reading No; therefore the 

two commentators Ramarudra and Ramanarasimha do not 
seem to have caught the significance of the text, and of 
the remark of Dinakara. 

7. V. S Apte, Sanskrit English Dictionary (1922), p. 193. 
L. R; Vaidya Sanskrit English Dictionary (1889), p. 251. 
Sir M. Monier-Williams, Dictionary (1899), p. 365. 

8 Sir M. Monier-Williams, ibid, p, 775, 

V. S. Apte, ibid, p. 409. 

9 V. S. Apte, ibid, p. 409. 

10. Taranatha Tarkavacaspati, Brahdabhidhana, Vol. IV, 
p. 271,3. St. Petersburg Dictionary, p. 808. 



THE TREFOIL DECORATION IN INDO- 
MEDITERRANEAN ART 


By 

The Rev. H. Heras, S,J. ; 

Director, Indian Historical Research Institute , St. Xaviers 

College, Bombay. 

Amongst the relics discovered at Mohenjo Daro and 
Harappa perhaps there is none that has been reproduced 
so much in modern books on ancient art and on Indian civili- 
zation than the fragment of a little image of a man whose 
head is surrounded by an ornamental ribbon, and whose 
body is covered with a cloth decorated with trefoil. 1 (Fig. 1) . 
He has almost always been described as a yogin, perhaps on 
account of the slight opening of the eyelids and the position 
of the eyes, without paying attention to the diadem-like 


1. Marshall. Mohenjo Daro and the Indus Civilization, III. 
pi. XCVII; Mackay, Die Indnskultur, pi. 20, (Leipzig, (1938); 
Mackey, The Indus Civilization , pi. H. No. 2; Mookerji, Hindu 
Civilization, p. 19. (London, 1936) ; Memoirs of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, No. 41. pi. 3: (Calcutta, 1929); Masson-Oursel 
(and others) , Ancient India and Indian Civilization, frontis- 
piece (London, 1934); Rawlmson, India, pi. i, (London, 1937); 
Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art. pi. 1; 
Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report, 1925-26, pi. xlii' 
(Calcutta, 1928); Reau, Arts Musulmans, extreme Orient, p. 119, 
fig. 17 (Paris, 1939). Childe, New Light on Most ancient East pi. 
xxi, (London 1934); Mackay, la civilisation de Vlndus, pi. VIII. 
No. 2, (Paris, 1936); etc. 
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gibbon that encircles his head nor to his richly decorated 
garb. A yogin in India has never used such beautiful 
apparel. The early person whose image we now contem- 
plate, thanks to the labour of the Archaeological Depart- 
ment, was a king of the proto-Indian people, a Mina, “the 
shinning one,” “a farmer of the Grab .” 2 The fillet or rib- 
bon round his head was the real royal diadem, that bandha 
which was tied round the head when the pattabisheka of 
later times was performed . 3 In the Assyrian poem of Gil- 
gamesh, a Sumerian king of the city of Uruk, we read that 
his ancestor Utnaphishtim orders one of his servants to 
supply new apparel to Gilgamesh and among other things 
he also mentions this royal ribbon: “Be the band round his 
head made new .” 4 This ribbon was the royal diadem pre- 
served by Greek and Roman rulers in their state functions. 

The rich mantle over his shoulders was perhaps a cere- 
monial robe, a sort of priestly-kingly cloak, for both func- 
tions, religious and royal were united in him . 5 Let us pay 
attention to the pattern that decorates this robe. It is the 
treble leaf, scientifically denominated Trifolium, and ordi- 
narily called trefoil . 6 That this design was not uncommon in 

2. Cf. Heras, The Religion of the Mohenjo Daro People 
according to the inscriptions, J. U. B., V. pp. 25-26. 

3. Cf. for instance S. I. /., XI, Bomhay-Kamatak Inscriptions, 
I, p. 107, inscr. No. 110, 1. 12, E. I., VII, p. 130; vv. 2-3. 

4. Leonard, Gilgamesh, Epic of Old Babylonia, p. 71. (New 
York, 1934). 

5. Heras, op. c it., p. 26. 

6. My confrere and colleague Rev. Fr. J. F. Caius tells me that 
there are in India three species of Trifolium : T. fragiferum, Linn, 
confined to temperate Kashmir; T. pratense , Linn. (Red Clover) 
that extends from Kashmir to Garwal at 4,000-8,000 ft.; T. repens, 
Linn. (White Clover) in the temperate and alpine Himalayas and 
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that early period, the existence of beads decorated with it 
among the proto-Indian relics sufficiently evinces. 7 After 
all there was nothing extraordinary in the pattern. It could 
have been selected to decorate the royal cloak in the same 
way as any other beautiful design. 

But if we now turn the pages of history a bit, we shall be 
greatly surprised to find the same pattern decorating three 
bulls hailing from Sumer. 8 They are images representing 
the “bull of heaven,” “the leading bull of the year ” i.e. 
the first constellation of the solar year. 9 (Fig. 2) One of 
these three bulls has besides the sun, the moon and a star — 
probably the morning star — on its back in the centre of the 
trefoils, that cover its body. 10 Another specimen, which is 
now in the Louvre Museum has a horned human head after 
the fashion of the late Assyrian bulls representing the guar- 
dian spirits of the royal palace. 11 (Fig. 3). Was there any 
link between the trefoils of India and the trefoils of Sumer? 


in the Nilaghiris. With no other indication than a trefoil sign it is 
impossible to identify the Trifolium suggested by the above decora- 
tive motif. 

7. Marshall, Mohenjo Daro and the Indus Civilization, III. 
pi. CXVI. Nos. 40, 49, 53; pi. CLII, No. 17; Mackay, Further Excava- 
tions at Mohenjo Daro, pi. CXXXVII, No. 57; 66; pi. CXXXVII, 
No. 97; pi. CXXXVIII. No. I. 

8. Evans, The Palace of Minos , II, p. 261. 

9. Sayce, Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion as 
illustrated by the Religion of the Ancient Babylonians, pp. 292-293. 
(London Oxford, 1897). 

10. Wooley, The Development of Sumerian Art , pi. 55, a. 
(London) . 

11. Heuzey, Catalogue des Antiquites Chaldeennes, No. 136, 
(Paris, 1902). 
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Our inquiry will produce still more interest when we 
realize that this pattern has been used to decorate the im- 
ages of the Egyptian goddess Hathor represented as a cow, 
on each side of the funeral couch of the famous Pharaoh 
Tutankhamen. (Fig. 4). Elliot Smith has explained at 
length how this celestrial cow, a totally “uncow-like crea- 
ture,” was placed on the sides on the Pharaoh’s couch. 
Hathor was supposed to be the giver of life, the earliest of 
the great Egyptian Mothers, the divinity that had to give 
new immortal life to the deceased. “The object of the 
cowshaped couch was to ensure by magical means this 
translation of the deceased to heaven.” 12 Now these two 
images of Hathor in Tutankhamen’s couch are lavishly 
gilded and fully decorated with lapis-lazuli trefoils of 
beautiful uniformity. Was there any special magical charm 
in this decoration of Hather in the funeral chamber of 
Egypt’s sovereign? 

Our suspicion is confirmed by the fact that we find the 
trefoil once again decorating a sacred object in Crete. 
Amongst the objects discovered by Sir Arthur Evans at 
the Little Palace of Knossos, there is a clay bull’s head 
rhyton painted black and white. (Fig. 5). The most com- 
mon device in this painting is the trefoil, which also finds 
a special central place at the back of the bull. 13 The sacred 
use of these bull’s shy tons is well known. We have seen 
one of them equally decorated from Sumer. In India 
amongst the Saivas in relatively modern times receptacles 
with a bull’s head outlet are not infrequent. Similar ones 

12. Elliot Smith, Tutankhamen and the Discovery of his tomb 
by the late Earl of Carnavon and Mr. Howard Carter, pp. 103-112 
(London, 1923). 

13. Evans, op. cit., I, fig. 370; II, p. 536. 
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have been found in Egypt. 14 The decoration at least of two 
such rhytons one in Sumer and another in Crete with 
the trefoil does not seem to be completely accidential. 

Moreover, again at Knossos a number of trefoil fai- 
ence inlays, some of them coated with gold foil were un- 
earthed by Sir Arthur Evans. 15 (Fig. 6) . The rich material 
used for these inlays, accidentally fallen from the piece 
they were decorating, shows the great importance of this 
pattern which we find once more used in the Greek classi- 
cal period. 

In an Attic jug of the middle of the 6th century B.C., 
now kept in the British Museum, there is a painting repre- 
senting the slaying of the Medusa. Persus is actually 
thursting his harpe into the throat of the female monster 
(Fig. 7). He wears a fawn-skin over a chiton. That skin 
is decorated with a number of circles surrounded with dots, 
which are described as stars, and in their midst there is a 
dear specimen of a trefoil. 16 

Similarly on another Attic vase of the Louvre Museum 
goddess Athena is shown carrying a shield, the device of 
which is three treble leaves round a central circle. 17 (Fig. 
8). Again the chiffon worn by a corai (a maiden conse- 
crated to religious service) of the same Museum is decorated 


14. Flinders Petrie, Hyksos and Israelite Cities, pi. XXXII 
(London, 1906). 

15. Evans, op. cit, I, p, 451. 

16. Woodward, Perseus. A Study in Greek Art and Legend, 
pi. 13-a (Cambridge, 1937) ; Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of 
Greek Religion , p. 225, fig. 45 (Cambridge, 1908). 

17. Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum , France 8, Louvre, III, Hg, 
pL I, No. I. 
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with small circles grouped in threes in a trefoil fashion. 18 
Finally a silen painted on a vase of the Boston Museum 
has his forehead and bold head decorated with at least five 
visible trefoil signs, 19 



Fig. 8 Three trefoil device on Athena’s Shield (Attic Vase of Louvre 

Museum) 

Going further west we come across the same decora- 
tion in an Etruscan mirror. (Fig. 9). The main figures 
of this work of art are Apollo and Dionysos between whom 
one sees the head of the sun surrounded by a circle of rays. 
Above this group and walking to the left there is a huge 
panther that has a small animal in its mouth. The whole 
body of t'te feline is decorated with spots arranged in tre- 
foil groups. Only once four points have been grouped in- 

18. De Rider, Les bronzes antiques du Louvre, I, Les 
figuarines, No. 236, (Paris, 1913). 

19. Boston, No. 10, 179: Beazley, Attic Red-figured Vases in 
American Museums, p. 82. fig. 50 bis (Cobridge U. S., 1918). 

75 
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stead of three. 20 What the symbolism behind this brute is 
we are not able tt> say. It is the constant companion of 
Dionysos and the Maenads even down to the classical 
period. Dionysiacal panthers decorated with trefoils and 
at times with quatrifoils may be seen in an Etrusean tomb 
at Tarquinia, 21 on a painted vase of the Museum of 
Munich, 22 and on a stamnos of the British Museum. 23 

The same trefoil three dot arrangement is used to deco- 
rate the cloth that covers the lower part of the body of 
Apollo in a vase painting of the Hermitage Museum of 
Petrograde. 24 

The trefoil in Crete developed into a quatrifoil some- 
times. A Mycenaean bull on a vase found at Cyprus (Fig. 
10) has a number of trefoils on the upper and lower portions 
of its body. The quatrifoils form a central row. The front 
portion of the animal is covered with small crosses, which 
are the last development of the trefoil. 25 

The same evolution we discover in the painting of a 
bull rhyton carried by a servant on a wall in the tomb of 
Men-Kheperra-serib, High Priest of Amon at Thebes. This 
rhyton has mixed trefoils and quatrifoils. 26 


20. Gerhart, Etruskische Spiegel, pi. CCXCII; Harrison, 
Themis, p. 442, fig. 136 (Cambridge, 1912). 

21. Weege, Etruskische Malerei, p. 68. fig. 62, (Hall, 1921) 

22. Ducati, Storia della Cermica Greca, II, p. 330, fig. 247. 

23. B. M. stamnos No. E443; Beazley, op. cit., p. 55, fig. 35. 

24. Hermitage Museum Catalogue, No. 1807. 

25. Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, Great Britain, I, British 
Museum, II, C. b, pi. 7, No. 10. 

26. Meyer, Fremdendarstellungen, pp. 596-600; Max-Muller, 
Egyptian Research, II, pi. I-XXII. 




Fig. 10. 

Bull decorated with trefoils, quatrifoils and crosses 

(Mycenaean Vase) 
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Consequently, the celestial cow Hathor also was deco- 
• rated with quatrifoils or crosses in later specimens. 
(Fig. 11). 

The trefoil decoration has also been found in Spain 
- adorning the forehead of busts of the mother goddess un- 
earthed in the vicinity of Alicante, on the eastern coast of 
.{Spain, and in Ibiza, one of the Balearic Islands. 27 The 
^trefoil appears once more in a scrol-frieze, round a mosaic 
of the labours of Hercules, discovered near Valencia. 28 


Fig. 12. 



Trefoil frieze round mosaic of Hercules’ labours (Valencia, Spain) 



(Fig. 12) . This friezei is repeated round a romanesque gate 
of the Church of Rubio in Catalonia, built in the 13th cen- 
tury (Fig. 13). 

27. Lafuente Vidal, Excavadones en la Albufereta de Alicante 
(Antigua Lucentum ) , f ol. XI (Madrid, 1934) . 

28. Rodenwaldt, Arte Clasico, p. 779 (Barcelona, 1933). 
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It is said that the Druids, who according to some 
authors were the priests of the nation prior to the Celts in 
France in England and in Ireland / 9 a nation which to all 
evidence seems to be Mediterranean, held the trefoil in 
great veneration . 39 In fact traditions connected with the 
life of St. Patrick inform us that he used the trefoil in order 
to explain the mystery of the Holy Trinity to the Irish 
pagans, a fact which seems to suppose that the trefoil was 
known to them as a religious symbol or object. Even now 
in some European countries the quatrifoil seems to have 
some superstitious beliefs attached to it. It is supposed to 
be a sign of good luck . 31 

What was the symbolism behind this simple sign? 

The real meaning of the trefoil is still a mystery. One 
thing seems certain, that it must have a very high per- 
haps religious significance; for in the cases studied above, 
it is always found in connection with something sacred. 

In Mohenjo Daro the priest-king who was the repre- 
sentative of god amongst the people, in Egypt the image 
of a goddess, in Sumer the heavenly bull, in Crete an ob- 
ject used for sacred purposes, in Greece the dress of a god 
and the shield of a goddess. Amongst the Etruscans a 
symbolic animal, the constant companion of a god; in 
Spain the headgear of a goddess, a mythological represen- 


29. Cf. Heras, “Quienes eran los Druidas?,” Ampurias 
(Barcelona), II, pp. 17-32. 

30. Kendrick, The Druids. A Study in Keltic Religion , pp. 
124-125. (London, 1927). 

31. De Gubernatis, La Mithologie des plantes, II, p. 360. 
(Paris, 1882). 
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tation and the gate of a Church. Further archaeological 
discoveries will perhaps enlighten us on this interesting 
subject. The trefoil looks like a trifle. Yet it may have 
a sublime symbolism behind it. 

In point of lact the triple leaf of the bilva tree, Aegle 
marmelus, is still much venerated in India and is dedicated 
to Siva 111 his three-fold function of creator, preserver and 
destroyer The leaves of the vilva tree are placed on the 
linga to cool the heated deity . 32 One of Siva’s titles is Bil~ 
vadanda, i.e. “he who holds the staff made of Bilva.” 

The sacredness of this trefoil leaf may be guessed from 
the loiiovving story narrated 111 the Skanda Pur ana: 

Once upon a tune there was a hunter who was living 
in tiie region near the iinnalayan mountains. One day 
while hunting he was overtaken by nightfall. In order to 
escape the wild beasts, he climbed a tree where he spent the 
night in great discomfort. Naturally he often shook the 
branches of the tree while changing his position, and at 
each motion of the brandies many leaves were falling. 
Now, a linga happened to be under that tree and since 
the tree was a bilva, the trefoil leaves were falling over 
the linga. Siva is said to have been highly pleased. When 
a few days after the hunter died, Yama the god of death 
was put to flight after a violent quarrel and Siva carried 
the hunter to heaven. Later Yama complained to Nandi, 
Siva’s vehicle and servant of the latter’s treatment. Then 
Nandi replied: “This man has been a great sinner who had 
no scruple to shed blood; but before he died, he fasted, 


32. Martin, The Gods of India, A brief Description of their 
History, Character and Worship, p, 240 (London Toronto, 1914). 
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watched, and offered bUva leaves to the linga. This action 
has cleansed him from his sins.” 33 

Some statues of Saiva saints and devotees are repre- 
sented with a jata-makuta, or hair head-gear, ending in a 
trefoil (Fig. 14) . In modern times images or painting re- 
presenting Siva or his linga are often associated with the 
three leaves of the bilva (Fig. 15). Even Vishnu and 
Krishna are sometimes shown with a trefoil, or three 
peacock feathers joined in the shape of a trefoil, upon their 
makuta (Figs. 16 and 17) . 

Sir Arthus Evans has tried to explain the appearance 
of the trefoil decoration in Minoan Art by showing its 
plastic evolution from the intersection of three C’s. 34 Yet 
we may now state that the trefoil decoration did not origi- 
nate in Crete, as it existed before in India, in Sumer and 
in Egypt. After considering the religious connections of 
this motif throughout the Indo-Mediterranean civiliza- 
tions, we are of opinion that the trefoil is a symbol of the 
divine triad, God who is one and who is three, 35 a tenet 
which persistently exists in all those civilizations as if it 
were the religious heirloom of the race. 36 


33. Ibid., pp. 174-175. Cf Skanda Pur ana, III, 3, Adh. 2, w. 
31-32; Gupte, Hindu Holidays and ceremonials with Dissertation 
on Origin, Folklore and Symbols, pp. 208-215 (Calcutta, 1916). 

34. Evans, The Palace of Minos, IV, pp, 314-315. 

35. Heras, “ The Religion of the Mohenjo Daro People, ” 

V, pp. 16-18; Heras “Further Excavations at Mohenjo Daro,” The 
New Review, IV, pp. 73-75. 

36. I shall explain the existence of this belief in all the Indo- 
Mediterranean nations in my work on The Religion of the Proto- 
Indians and its Evolution in the Mediterranean Nations. 




Fig 14. 

A Saiva Saint with the tiefoil on his 
head 

— Museum nj the hid His Research 
Institute. St Xavier’s College, 
Bombay 


Fig 15. 

Modern painting of Siva’s Linga with 
the three leaves of the bilva 
on the background 



Fig 16 Fig. 17. 

Modern painiing of Vishnu with a Venugopal with a peacock feather 

peace ck leather trctoil on the tiefoil on the viahuta . 

makuta. 




RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN INDIAN CURRENCY 


By 

Prop. V. G. Kale, M.A., 

Poona 

I welcome this opportunity of contributing an article 
to the Commemoration Volume to be presented to the 
Rajah Saheb of Chettinad and thus of paying my tribute 
of appreciation of the large-heartedness and liberal minded- 
ness of an old friend and colleague in the Council of 
State. Being away from headquarters for several days 
and having little free time at my disposal, I had to choose 
for this article a theme that appeared to be topical and 
was handy when I decided to sit down to write. Neverthe- 
less, I feel that Indian currency is a fascinating subject and 
intrinsically of great national importance and no further 
apology is needed to justify the selection I have made of 
one small aspect of that large theme. 

Even a superficial observer will have noticed that in 
Great Britain and in India, the authorities have been try- 
ing to take to heart the lessons taught by the experience 
of the last Great War in the matter of economic policies 
and as far as practicable, to avoid what turned out to be 
mistakes twenty years ago. Problems relating to 
prices, exchanges, currencies, taxes, rates of inte- 
rest and public debt are being handled with great 
caution but with promptness and decision in the 
light of past experience. This feature of the situa- 
tion is particularly striking in the field of cur- 
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rency and exchange and appeals with special significance 
to a person like myself who had to comment upon Indian 
currency policy in the central legislature and outside, during 
and immediately after the last War. The rupee-sterling ex- 
change was put up then with every unfavourable develop- 
ment in trade and with every rise in the price of silver. There 
were ordinances and bans on the breaking up and transport 
of rupees, but all the coins that were poured into cir- 
culation vanished into hoards or melting pots, creating an 
artificial scarcity of money. This time necessary adjust- 
ments are anticipated and are promptly carried into effect 
and the control of exchange is more tight and satisfactory. 
We have now the comparative advantage that the control of 
the country’s currency and credit is no longer divided as 
it then was but is unified in the hands of the Reserve 
Bank of India. In the last war inordinate demands for 
metallic currency defeated all efforts to supply it, inclu- 
ding the issue of one rupee and two and a half rupee 
currency notes. Let us see how a similar demand for 
metallic currency on an abnormal scale has been met during 
the present war, without serious inconvenience to the pub- 
lic and to the authorities. The latest report on currency 
and finance issued by the Reserve Bank of India gives in- 
teresting information on this subject. 

During the “ busy season ” in India, i.e., from Septem- 
ber to March when commercial crops are being moved 
after harvests, notes and rupees are in demand for payment 
to cultivators and for financing of seasonal trade activities. 
During the other — viz., the “slack season” — there is move- 
ment of currency in the opposite direction and money 
returns to commercial centres through the channels of 
revenue collections and payment for man ufacturers and so 
on. All the currency that flows out into the countryside does 
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not, of course, return in this way. The normal expansion 
of business activity and some hoarding absorb a small 
part of the currency which means an addition to the 
money that remains with the public. “ The volume of 
currency in circulation usually reflects the incidence of the 
busy and slack seasons, rising and falling with their altera- 
tion Ordinarily the slack season is taken to 

start when currency begins to return about February or 
March and ends about September or October when return 
gives place to absorption of currency.” (Report on Currency 
and h mance, 1940-41). This process of outflow and inflow 
of expansion and contraction and of absorption of paper 
and metallic currency is a normal feature of the business 
life of India. Abnormal conditions such as a serious dis- 
turbance in the country’s balance of trade, a famine, a 
wide spread panic, changes in the supply or prices of the 
precious metals tend to cause violent fluctuations in the 
above seasonal process of currency distribution. In the 
last war some of these factors combined to produce huge 
absorption of rupees and led to grave embarrassment of 
Government who could not provide metallic currency in 
the face of abnormal rises in silver prices and the rapid 
disappearance of rupees from circulation. 

How are absorption and return of currency calcula- 
ted ? Since the Reserve Bank of India took up the mana- 
gement of the currency “ the variations in the figures of 
notes in circulation as given in the weekly returns of the 
Issue Department of the Bank are taken to indicate absorp- 
tion or return. Notes in circulation now include the 
amounts held in the Government Treasuries as well as by 
the public, but exclude the holdings of the Banking Depart- 
ment of the Reserve Bank. The absorption or return of 
rupee coin means the decline or rise respectively in the 
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amount of rupee coin held in the Issue Department of the 
Bank.” Since 1935-36 rupee coin does not include half 
rupees, which are shown under small coin and since 24th 
July 1940, rupee coin includes Government of India rupee 
notes. It should be noted here that the circulation of one 
rupee notes the right to the conversion of which into rupee 
coin was withheld from the public was an important 
measure adopted to stem the tide of the absorption of 
rupee currency. 

On the outbreak of the War, it was noticed that a 
heavy demand, which was bound to be partly speculative 
and partly the result of increased business activity, should 
arise and that a larger amount than usual of notes and 
rupees should go into circulation. But the absorption of cur- 
rency during the two years 1939-40 and 1940-41 was extra- 
ordinarily heavy amounting to Rs. 118 crores. This compares 
curiously enough, with a return of currency during 20 
years ended 1938-39 of Rs. 68 crores ! The following 
figures show absorption and return during 19 months of war 
up to March, 1941 and the 19 months before the war ended 
August, 1939 : — 


Absorption = (-j-j 

Return = (— ) (In lakhs of Rs.) 


19 Months 

Notes 

Rupees 

Small coin 

Total includ- 
ing small 
coin 

January, 1938 
to 

August, 1939 

- 4,39 

- 22,54 

-6 

— 26,99 

September, ’39 
to 

March, 1941 

+ 78,77 

+ 52,76 

+ 6,91 

+ 138,44 
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The monthly absorption and return of currency are 
given in the following two tables : — 

I 

1939—40 

(In lakhs of Rs.) 


Currency Notes Rupee coin Small coin Total 
Month 


April 



38 

+ 

1 

+ 14, 

— 

23 

May 

. . 

92 

— 

18 

+ 7 

— 

1,03 

June 

. . 

3.18 

— 

3,22 

-18 

— 

6,68 

July 

— 

6,20 

— 

3,50 

-27 

— 

9,97 

August 

• • + 

47 

— 

2,46 

-18 

— 

2,17 

Sept. 

4 * 

24,03 

+ 

33 

+ 1? 

+ 

24,48 

Oct. 

+ 

7,38 

+ 

2,60 

+ 33 

+ 

10,31 

Nov. 

+ 

9,81 

+ 

3,04 

+ 43 

+ 

13,28 

Dec. 

• • + 

15,81 

+ 

5,28 

+ 53 

+ 

21,62 

Jan. 

.. + 

1,92 

+ 

3,37 

+ 49 

+ 

5,78 

Feb. 

• . + 

1,71 

+ 

2,56 

+ 41 

+ 

4,68 

March 


1,00 

+ 

2,35 

+ 32 

+ 

1,67 

Total 

• • + 

49,45 

+ 

10,08 

+ 2,21 

+ 

61,74 


n 

1940-41 

(In lakhs of Rs.) 


Currency Notes Rupee coin Small coin Total 


Month 


April 

May 

June 

+ 

1,06 

+ 2,56 

+ 29 

+ 

3.91 

4" 

8,92 

+ 6,81 

+ 46 

+ 

16,10 


1,59 

+ 15,12 

+ 46 

+ 

13,99 

July 

August 

Sept. 

— 

9,02 

+ 5,18 

+ 42 

— 

3.42 

— 

6,43 

2,31 

+ 3 62 
+, 2,03 

+ 25 
+ 20 

I 

2,56 

8 



51 

+ i.oo 

+ 39 

+ 

88 


+ 

48 

+ 83 

+ 22 

+ 

1,53 


+ 

12,10 

+ 1,13 

+ 46 

+ 

13,69 

Jan. 

Fpb 

+ 

3,80 

- 1,36 

+ 47 

+ 

2.91 

+ 

4,43 

- 1.41 

+ 38 

+ 

3,37 

March 

+ 

8,18 

- 2,28 

+ 31 

+ 

6,21 

Total 

+ 

19,11 

+ 33,28 

+ 4,28 

+ 

56,62 
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From Table No. I above it will be seen that there was 
a huge absorption amounting to as much as Rs. 57 crores 
during the first four months of the war. In the succeed- 
ing months demand for currency in the shape of notes 
steadily declined but rupees continued to be in large 
demand obviously for hoarding. On the collapse of France 
in June, 1940, in particular, hoarding of rupees became a 
craze. In J un e the absorption of rupee coin amounted to 
Rs. 15 crores. The return of notes in the three months, 
June to August was extraordinarily heavy and totalled 
nearly to Rs. 22 crores between 15th June and the end of 
August. Coin was freely issued to the public without 
limit, with the result that the holding of rupee coin of the 
Issue Department of the Reserve Bank, which had stood 
at nearly Rs. 76 crores on 1st September, 1939, dwindled 
to Rs. 35 crores in the third week of June, 1941. having 
fallen below the statutory limit of Rs. 50 crores by the end 
of May, 1940. 

This scarcity of currency artificially created by hoard- 
ing had to be promptly faced. Government took two steps 
to meet the situation. Coin was to be supplied in exchange 
for notes only to the extent of the normal and reasonable 
requirements of individuals and refusal to accept coin or 
notes in payment of a debt or otherwise was prohibited. 
These measures produced the desired effect and the situa- 
tion was finally eased with the introduction of the Govern- 
ment of India one rupee notes and the increased supplies 
of newly minted rupees. As it would have taken time to 
provide adequate supplies of new one rupee notes, notes 
which had been printed in 1935 to meet a possible contin- 
gency but which had not been actually used, were imme- 
diate] v nut into circulation. These notes took the place of 
ruroe coin both for legal and practical purposes and the 
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Reserve Bank of India Act was suitably amended to rectify 
the position as regards its holding of rupees. New and 
larger sized issue of one rupee notes has now been put in- 
to circulation. 

The short-lived demand for coin was not confined to 
rupees but extended also to small silver coins and to nickel 
and copper. Th absorption of small coin in 1939-40 was 
the largest s ; nce 1919-20. The absorption of small coin 
during the first seven months of the war amounted 
to Rs. 2 - 63 crores. During the year 1940-41, the absorp- 
tion reached record heights being Rs. 4‘26 crores and there 
was no return of small coin in the slack season of the year. 
In the 19 months of the war period the absorption of small 
coin amounted to Rs. 6 9 crores whereas in the 19 months 
of the period before the war there had been a return of 6 
lakhs of rupees. 

Foreign exchange has been systematically controlled 
from the very beginning in the present war, both 
in England and in India, and the rupee-sterling rate has 
been steadily maintained. The balance of trade and the 
large balances which the Reserve Bank of India was en- 
abled to have in London have facilitated the maintenance 
of the exchange at a fixed level. The problem, again, has 
not been complicated by a steady and abnormal rise in the 
price of silver as it happened in the last war. The heavy 
absorption of rupees and of small coins indicated the direc- 
tion of the difficulties that might arise in this connection 
and prompt steps were taken to prevent possible undesir- 
able developments. Two ordinances were issued one in 
July and the other in December, 1940 announcing that the 
fineness of the half rupee and of the whole rupee would be 
reduced from eleven-twelfths of fine silver and one-twelfth 
of alloy to one half of fine silver and one half of alloy. 
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These* measures were obviously intended to prevent un- 
necessary waste of silver in view of large demand for coin 
and to discourage hoarding. The rupee and the small 
silver coin have thus been now reduced to the true status 
of token currency. 

In a war like the present, reaching ever-widening 
dimensions, the importance of keeping the country’s 
currency system on an even keel cannot be exaggerated 
and the brief account given above of the developments 
which have taken place in the domain of Indian currency 
and of the farsighted policy which the Government and 
the Reserve Bank have adopted with commendable 
promptness in connection therewith, is calculated to create 
a feeling of confidence in the public mind that the authori- 
ties concerned will meet every difficult situation as it arises, 
in the appropriate manner. 



ON A PROJECTIVE TRANSFORMATION 


By 

P. Kesava Menon, M.Sc. 

The focal properties of conics are usually studied by 
means of projections involving the circular points and cir- 
cular lines. This paper is mainly an attempt to study 
those properties by a simpler projective transformation in 
a single plane. The transformation is then extended to 
spaces of higher dimensions. 



Let O be a given point, and l a given line. Take any 
point P in the plane determined by the point O and the 
line l. Let OP intersect l in Q and let K be the harmonic 
conjugate of P with respect to O and Q. 

If P moves along a curve C, R will move along a curve 
r which we shall call the ‘transform’ of C. 

As an immediate consequence of the definition of the 
transformation we have 
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Theorem, 1. 


Theorem 2. 


Theorem 3. 


Theorem 4. 


All straight lines through O transform 
into themselves. 

Let V be the foot of the perpendicular 
from O on l. Then, since P, R divide 
OQ harmonically, it follows that l bi- 
sects the angle PVR. Hence we have 

A straight line through V transforms 
into its reflection about the line l. 

As a corollary to the above theorems we 
get 

The transformation preserves the angles 
at 0 in magnitude and sign and the 
angles at V in magnitude but changes 
the sign. 

It is clear that the transform of any point 
on the perpendicular bisector of OV is 
at infinity; conversely, the transform of 
any point on the line at infinity lies on 
the perpendicular bisector of OV. 

Therefore we get 

The perpendicular bisector of OV trans- 
forms into the line at infinity; and con- 
versely, the line at infinity transforms 
into the perpendicular bisector of OV. 


2. Next we shall discuss the equations of the transfor- 
mation. Taking O as origin and OV as the initial line, we 
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have, if (r,0 ) , (r',0) be the points P and R respectively, and 
OV=2c, then 


1 j 12 coaB 

r ~F OQ ~ c 


(1) 


If (x,y) , (s', y') be the cartesian co-ordinates of P, R 
respectively, then dividing both sides of (1) by cos 8 and 
sin 6 separately, we get 




1 * 
V “ cy 



so that 


and 




Hence we have the 


( 2 ) 


Theorem 5. The transformation is projective, so 
that the transform of an algebraic curve 
of the nth degree is a curve of the same 
degree. In particular, straight lines 
transform into straight lines and conics 
into conics. 

Also, from (1) we have 


Let the transforms of the points Pi (xi, yi) be Pi' (xi' F 
y/) (i=l, 2, 3) and let the radii vectors OPi, OPi' be denoted 

by n, n' respectively. 

77 
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If, further, A, A' denote the areas of the triangles 
Pi Pa Ps, Pi' Pa' Pa' respectively, then 


< 

Vt 

1 


car. 

cy, 





as, — c ' 

35, — C 


y* 

1 

= \ 

cx t 

cy. 





„ _ » 

3/j“C 

x t ~c 


y/ 

1 


cx> 

cy t 






Z t — 6 



c*, , 

cyi. 

1 

H 

1 




" 3 

CX, , 

cy.. 

x,—e 

<*1 

C*». 

cy». 

*,-c 


-=? (iy(3),. 

3 r,r,f ' * ' ' ' 

JI (*,-6) 

<-l 

Thus we get 


Theorem 6 . If Pi, P2, Pa be three points with trans- 
forms Pi'jPa^Pa' respectively and A, A' 
be the areas of the triangles P1P2P8, 
PiTVPa', respectively, then 

a , A 

OP/ OP/ OP/ * OP , . OP, . OP t " 

Consider a circle with centre 0 and radius a. Putting 
r=a in (1) we see that its transform is the conic. 
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having O as a focus, the initial line as the transverse axis 
and whose semi latus rectum is a and the distance of the 
directrix from the focus is c. Hence we get the 

Theorem 7. Circles with centre at O transform into 
conics with a focus at O and the corres- 
ponding directrix common, the semi 
latera recta being equal to the radii 
of the corresponding circles. Converse- 
ly, a system of conics having a focus and 
the corresponding directrix common, 
can be transformed into concentric cir- 
cles by a proper choice of O and the line l. 

3. A number of interesting deductions can immediate- 
ly be made. We give a few as illustrations. 

Since the chords of a circle subtending a constant 
angle at the centre envelop a concentric circle, the point of 
Contact of a chord with the envelop being on the bisector 
of the angle subtended by the chord at the centre, we get 
on transformation (using Theorem 3) the 

Theorem 8. Chords of a conic subtending a constant 
angle at a focus envelop a conic having 
that focus and the corresponding direct- 
trix common with the given conic. 
Further, the point of contact of a 
chord with the envelop lies on the bi- 
sector of the angle subtended by the 
chord at the focus. 

If a polygon be inscribed in a circle and 
circumscribed to a concentric circle, then 
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the sides of the polygon subtend a cons- 
tent angle at the common centre. Cor- 
respondingly we have the 

Theorem 9. If a polygon be inscribed in a conic and 
circumscribed to another having one 
focus and the corresponding directrix 
common with the former, then the sides 
of the polygon subtend a constant angle 
at the common focus. 

Moreover, the necessary and sufficient condition that 
a polygon of n sides be circumscribed to a circle of radius a 
and inscribed in a concentric circle of radius b is a=b cos^/n. 

Therefore we have 

Theorem 10. The necessary and sufficient condition 
that a polygon of n sides may be circum- 
scribed to a conic of semi-latus rectum 
a and inscribed in another conic having 
one focus and the corresponding direc- 
trix common with the former and whose 
semi-latus rectum is b is a— b cos 1 */ n. 

If in Theorem 6 we take Pi,P2,P3 on a circle with centre 
O and radius a, the area of the triangle Pi, P2, P3, will remain 
constant if the sides subtend constant angles at the centre. 
Hence we immediately deduce 


Theorem 11. If Pi, P 2 , P 3 be three points on a conic 
such that the sides of the triangle P 1 P 2 P 3 
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subtend constant angles at a focus, O, 
and if A denotes the area of the triangle 
P1P2P3, then 


is constant. 


OP, ■ OP, . OP % 

Since the maximum triangle inscribed in the circle is 
equilateral, it follows that the maximum value of 

" is> attained when the sides of the triangle 


OPi-OPs-OPs 

subtend the same angle at 0, and is then equal to 
where a is the semilatus rectum. 


3V3 
4 a ’ 


A circle with centre at the midpoint of OV has its 
equation in the form 


(x—cY + y 1 ~ a\ This by (2) transforms into 




= o’, 


that is, into the hyperbola 


( x'-c) 3 _,yP_ _ 

c >’ 1 e 




which has the midpoint of OV as its centre, the semi-latus 
rectum and the conjugate axis to a and c respectively, and 
the a>axis for the transverse axis. Thus we get 


Theorem 12. Circles having a common centre can be 
transformed into concentric hyperbolas 
whose conjugate axes coincide and are 
equal in length, and whose latera recta 
are equal to the radii of the correspond- 
ing circles [We have only to chose 0, V 
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such that the common centre is the mid- 
point of OV] . 

The converse is also true. 

Since O, V are fixed points for all hyperbolas of the 
system (4) being the points where the circle, concentric 
with the hyperbolas and having its radius equal to the 
common semi conjugate axis meet the transverse axis, it is 
clear that we can obtain from theorem 12, theorems ana- 
logous to theorems 8, 9 and 10. The actual statement of the 
theorems is left to the reader. 

It may be remarked here that circles having centre at 
V transform into conics having a focus at V and the cor- 
responding directrix common, the semi-latera recta being 
equal to the radii of the corresponding circles. 

4. The method of transformation given above can 
easily be extended to spaces of higher dimensions. For the 
transformation in n-diamensions we have simply to re- 
place the line l by an (n-l)-flat. If 2c be the distance of 
the (w-l)-flat from the origin 0 it follows, exactly as in 
the case of two dimensions, that the relation connecting 
OP and OP' is 


1,1 cos 6 


(B) 


If we take OV as the xi-axis we get the following trans- 
formation scheme in cartesian coor dinat es: 


*i - 



•'i 


*i- • 


« 


<i - 1, 2 ») (6) 
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The content A of an (n+1) — simplex formed by the 
points 

p r ( Xr v Xr, Xrn) (r = 1, 2, » + l) being 

*u *i» *i« ^ 

j x tl x„ ...... z t n 1 

~nT 

*» + lll *»+lii *»+j,» 1 > 

we have, if A' denotes the content of the transformed sim- 
plex, analogous to theorem 6, the 


Theorem 13. 




0 . 


We can also write down without difficulty the analogues 
of the other theorems. 



VYAVAHARIKA— PRAMANYA— A CRITIQUE 


By 

B. N. Krishnamurti Sarma, M.A. 

To be true to Monism in philosophy one must naturally 
deny the reality of human experience altogether. To do 
so bluntly, would however be shocking to the susceptibili- 
ties of man. The Buddhist and the Advaitin have therefore 
tried to disguise the bitterness of their pill by the 

sugarcoat of (provisional validity) which 

they assign to human experience. Madhva feels that 

is merely a euphemism for “invalid” 
It may be a mouthful phrase ; but it cannot satisfy the 
philosopher’s hunger for truth. It is at best a self-compla- 
cent lie with which one cannot hope to deceive all men for 
all time. 

What is this “ ” of reality, in point 

of fact ? Is it a * working kind ’ of reality ? That can only 
be when the said reality is assured of unstultifiability . 1 

The “ real ” is admittedly not so. It is futile to 

argue that our ordinary experiences may be credited with 
just as much “ provisional ” validity as a dream experience! 
For one thing there is no proof that our dreams are so 
utterly unreal as the argument assumes . 2 They are indubi- 
tably the result of s — the subconscious impressions 


1. suresTfeffcrr % i 

(Anuvyakhyana) 1.4,89. 

2 . * * * 
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of the waking state. It is otherwise difficult to see the 
necessity for a “ material cause 5,3 ( eTT^r s) and an 

“efficient cause ’ in their case. Non-entities like the Sky- 
flower are never in need of such causes. 

Even the dreams and illusions are not wholly unreal. 
There is an element of reality in them: — 

ft i 

*rra3;irn7i|r%: * * 

No one cares to deny even at a later date that he had gone 
thro’ such and such an experience. 4 To that content then, 
the dream or the illusion must be said to be real. The ele- 
ment of unreality comes in only at the point of its identifi- 
cation for the nonce with waking experience. 5 This aspect 

of it alone is corrected and set aside by the 5^5 ?TR — 
not the entire experience as such. Thus, it is not so much 
the actual presence of the snake there as the psychological 
effect of its misapprehension there, — which is a fact — that 
is the real cause of the fright® and the flight of the per- 
ceiver. 


3 . sirnRcrsTvr^r^rffrfffcffsrrw ?*?&**— 

Samkara, B. S. B. in, 2, 6 

4. rrsnftr fp^- 

Ttf?r: 1 II fjft ^srrgfFScT: 

foshfo g?sr?r i 
(Samkara B.S.B. 2,1,14) 

5. 3TTJrerffrf?T % SOT: I (AV. 1,4,90). 

6. ST<TSI^r5tfcr ft ?TrC5Tqt I 

ii (av. i,4,9i). 

78 
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The example of dreams and illusions would moreover 
be powerless to prove the “ provisional validity ” of non- 
existent things. It is beyond the capacity of the unreal to 
serve as a practical means of response-satisfaction 7 such 
as is partially at least found to be the case in dreams and 
illusions. At any rate, there is difference of opinion anent 
such fitness 8 — whereas both parties to the controversy are 
agreed on the fitness of the real to operate as such a means 
of response-satisfaction . 9 Why not then admit the reality 
of the world in so far as it admittedly ‘ 1 5 

especially when the ‘ real ’ has been admitted to be 
The advantage of the argument is cer- 
tainly on the side of Madhva in so far the 
of what is “ foscut ” (unreal) is yet in doubt and to be 
established. 


II. 

It is difficult to condemn world perception as ‘ innately 
deceptive.’ The statement that everything is deceptive and 
unreliable cannot be made without some reservation at least 
in favour of the very reasoning and grounds on which such 
a thesis is sought to be based . 10 If this reasoning itself and 
those grounds themselves are deceptive the contrary propo- 
sition would be true that everything is sure and certain . 11 
The kind of “ negative elench ” of the Khandanakara would 

7. sin# frrcferrafjrft i 

8. mvi (AV. II, 2, 228). 

9. g STr STT%oit I 

* * * AV. 11 , 1 , 94 . 

10. fossil I av 1,1,17 

11 . ww* sTrerTferct?*TcrT ? av. iii.2,98 
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defeat its own purpose and would at once put such irres- 
ponsible debator out of court in any intellectual parley. 12 
Such ultra scepticism would recoil upon the Advaitin him- 
self and besmirch his own certitude of his Sakshi (self). 
Such a doubting Thomas can have no justification to open 
his mouth and make any statement whatever. He must 
bid good-bye to all attempts at arriving at the truth of the 
Vedanta through study and investigation : qremft ff 

agrrevTtrr: Samkara on B.S.B. 1.1.2. He would forfeit 

his place among inquirers after truth (q^Ri's) and 
would be treated as outside the pale of debate faroratil)- 


m. 

If the validity of perception is called into ques- 
tion that of the monistic Scriptures could no more 
be exempt as both of them operate equally medi- 
ately and ultimately rest upon the same Sakshi 
for their interpretation and understanding. 13 It is 
futile to put in that tho’ ultimate validity is denied to 
experience, it is conceded some sort of * practical ’ or * pro- 
visional validity.’ What precisely is this “provisional vali- 
dity? Is it ‘being valid for sometime’ and turning out ‘to 


12. srr? fe l 

ipr- *r^fir?n%TT ii 

13. amnwmJTJreTTfa s*r: ? 

JTHTCT HPlfriRt II AV. 111,2,55. 
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be invalid ’ at another ? 14 In that case, the Advaitic texts 
would share the same fate as worldly experience and the 

“ dualistic texts (tf^nrs), For, it must be admitted 
in fairness that the two groups of texts (as conceived by the 
Advaitin) are mutually exclusive and each is in a state of 
suspended animation and hence invalid in the life time of 
the other. 

iviadhva also refutes the nairspiitung ois Line Lion 
in validity (drawn Dy ine momst) be l ween the Advaiiic 
texts ana the consolidated experience ox duality anu calls 
the aakshi to witness, There can be no "degrees oi validity.' 
The very idea is tne result oi a confusion oi thougxit. Fac- 
tual validity can admit oi no temporal limits. The true is 
true lor ah times and tne untrue must remain so now ana 
within a given spatio-temporal setting for ever. 'Tne so- 
cailed validity oi experience is thus a misnomer. 

The world of experience that (according to the Advaitin) 
is sure to be n ullifi ed (invalidated,) with reference to ah the 
three periods o± time. WWauar 

jvphwfoMbi cannot be said to be valid even now : — 

The Advaitin then must not be afraid to strike if willing 
to wound universal experience. He must therefore make 
bold to throw oli his mask and coolly declare that world 
experience is really invalid as it is falsified by the true per- 
ception of the oneness of self. He should not piay a double 
game oi running with the hare and hunting with the 
hounds. He would have to state also if the Advaitic proof 
that establishes the oneness of the Atman by negating all 

14. sKferurei snnaftqp *rrsr: n 

( Sannyayaratnavali , 111,2, p. 6b) 
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duality in release, continues to be valid and true for ever 
afterwards or not. In the former case, there would no lon- 
ger be a pure monism. If the said proof (swot) of one- 
ness is likely to be stultified in its turn, there would be a 
recrudescence of world experience 15 then. Nay, from one 
point of view, an absolute validity for the Advaitic texts 
would be as much detrimental to the interests of a pure 
Monism as that of duality-texts. The Monist would thus 
find himself between the horns of a dilemma. He can nei- 
ther reject the validity of his own monistic texts nor yet 
hold it to his heart. 

Madhva argues that whatever else may or may not be 
admitted in release, Time as a fundamental category must 
be recognised to persist and endure. Any attempt to nega- 
tive Time in release would still presuppose “Time.” The per- 
sistence of time in release is also borne out by temporal ad- 
juncts like ct^F (then) sm (thereafter) in passages 

like : — 

yftarffe 5TT9R[^. Siufe i 

3TO JTrlffsiJcTt I 

descriptive of the state of release. 

We are thus forced to ascribe the utmost validity to 
whatever is attested by our own intimate personal experi- 
ence of outside reality. Such penetrating experiences (of 
an intimate or immediate character) are never seen to be 
falsified by reason or revelation : — 

m * steers sna 16 «gm*raqifocF AV. Ill, 2, 64. 

15. foscmfsmTfr nra i 

?q^JTTJTf^ c q*Tt^rcTF II AV. 111,2,61. 

16. zzzt 3 AV.' 11,2,231. 
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IV. 

In this connection, Madhva criticises the plea of the 
Advaitm that the illusory identification of body and self ex- 
perienced by us, is set aside by reason and revelation. He 
argues that far from our being under the grip of any such 
universal and ineradicable delusion, we are all oi us gener- 
ally conscious of the essential distinction between the two 
as is attested by the familiar judgment — “ This is my 
body.” Nor is such discrimination confined to human be- 
ings alone. It extends to the subhuman species as well — 
to the beasts, birds and even aquatic creatures whose lives 
are from the moment of their birth regulated by suitable 
responses to the instinctive emotions of love, aversion, fear 
and want. This shows that these creatures have a vivid 
recollection of their past lives and experience and instinct- 
ively model their present behaviour upon their past 17 . So 
then, judgments like ‘ I am fair ’ 1 1 am dark ’ are to be 
treated not as erroneous perceptual identifications but as 
figurative usages on a par with others like — ‘ the cots are 
screaming.” ( trap sETSTFct ). 18 The millionaire that has 
become bankrupt is said to be “lost”. True, if there is such 
a widespread realisation of the distinction of body and soul 
as between a house and the tenant therein, one should ex- 
pect to find people say : “My body is white; not I.” Madhva 
explains that the reason why we do not usually find them 
saying so is not because they do not realise the body and 

17. sTTrrrm^rr fSkrc: q%ort gw l 

fnsrrqlr « 

T%tiT rTr^rq- | 

§;ar: n av. 111,2,68-9. 

18 . it 
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soul lo be different ; but because their realisation is not 
vivid eno ’ for the nonce, to rise above the counter-acting 
force of the all-pervasiveness of the self within the body. 
The body is shot thro’ and thro’ with the self that pervades 
it inshle and out even as fire permeates a flaming ball of iron 
or a hean of coals. So much so that in our sheer inability 
to keen the two apart we are led to use such figurative des- 
criptions as “coal burns” “the iron-ball is ablaze.” 19 There 
is nothin? strange in this. Even so should it be in the case 
of the bodv the self when we say — ‘I am fair’ *1 am 
dark ‘I am lest ‘I h?we won ’ etc. There is no risk of 
thefr be'rg misur> r, c v 'stood as such usages have come to 
stay (*»£.) Moreover, awareness cf mutual distinction 
may at times go together with an inability to find suitable 
linguistic expression to mark off one thing from another. 
We may he aware of the differentia without being able 
to explain it to the satisfaction of another. 20 Instances 
are rot, wanting of mothers of twins who though capa- 
ble of distinguishing them, would yet be unable to explain 
the how of i+ to another’s satisfaction. Hence the anxiety 
of Scripture to drive home the destinction and bring it to 
the forefront. 

Thus, the pet theory of the Advaitin that perceptual 
judgments are inherently liable to be sublated by reason 
or revelation stands discredited partly because (1) as be- 
tween the body and soul there is no case at all for such 
iden+itv: f '2) or because where the confusion is fostered in 


19. 


20 . 





sreffcr n av. 1112,70-71. 
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hedonistic circles it is not in the nature of a sense-percep- 
tion at all (but of blind belief in a false doctrine) ; (3) or 
because tho’ perceptual the judgment turns out to be valid 
as in ; or (4) because where it is invalid as in 

gffcTCSf?! (illusion of silver in nacre), it is rectified not by 
reasoning but by a valid and subsequent perception 

(si^rScq^V itself! There is thus no case of a percep- 
tual knowledge being set aside solely by inference or 
Scripture without reference to an irrefragable subsequent 

perception 21 or the test of conviction of The attempt 

at discrediting experience on extraneous grounds is thus 
doomed to failure. That being so, the self-validity of ex- 
perience stands unshaken and the dodge of sqrasrfcTOnJim 
is completely exposed. 


21. sreresfik fesrr 

\\—(Tattvodyota) 



A FEW CHAPTERS IN ALKALOID CHEMISTRY 


By 

Dr. K. N. Menon, M.Sc., Ph.D., (Lond.), A.I.C., A.I.I.Sc., 
Professor of Chemistry, Maharaja’s College, Ernakulam. 

The chemistry of the alkaloids is one of the most 
fascinating problems offered to students of organic 
chemistry. It is very difficult to make a choice of material 
for an article of this type and considerations of space 
impose restriction of method of treatment. However, a 
few topics have been selected for presentation in an easily 
readable form. 


Cinchona Alkaloids. 

The chief interest in this group of alkaloids is due to 
its application in malaria. Cinchona bark contains eight 
principal alkaloids of which quinine, dihydroquinine, 
quinidine, cinchonidine and cinchonine are most commonly 
used in medicine. Amongst these five, quinine occupies 
the foremost place of importance. It is very difficult even 
now, to correctly evaluate clinical results and in the case of 
cinchona alkaloids excepting quinine, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to get others in sufficient quantity of absolute purity. 

In spite of the fact that more than a century has 
passed since the discovery of cinchona as an antimalarial 
and despite numerous attempts to solve the problem of 
chemical constitution and antimalarial action, it cannot 
be said that the problem is solved. The difficulties associat- 
ed with the problem are numerous, not the least difficult of 
19 
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which is in instituting strictly comparative clinical tests, 
in view of the non-transmittibility of human malaria to 
experimental animals. 

In 1912 Kaufmann 1 advanced the view that the use of 
quinine as an antimalarial agent is due to its substituted 
hydroxy quinoline ethylamine structuie. 

CH(OH)-CHR-NRTT 

-to 

(R,R' and R" are hydrogen or alkyl groups) 

The development of this thesis was held up until the 
discovery by Giemsa, Wcise and Tropp 2 that “Pasmodium 
proecox”, parasite of bird malaria, can be used as an 
experimental infection. The effect of various drugs on this 
parasite is parallel to their action on that human 
malaria. A quantitative comparison between various drugs 
can be made by comparing the time required for the appear- 
ance of the parasites in experimentally infected canaries. 
This method, like the use of trvpnose in some branches of 
chemotherapy, proved very useful. 

Experiments with cinchona alkaloids have shown that 
for the same type of bird malaria, the laevorotatory alka- 
loid is more effective than its optical isomer. The alka- 
loids have furnished illustrations of striking changes in 
action with slight structural variations and conversely of 
profound structural alteration not affecting action to any 


1. Ber., 1912, 45, 3090; 1913, 46, 63. 

2. Arch Schiffs U. Tropenhygiene, 1926, 30, 334. 
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marked degree. It is observed that antimalarial activity 
of cinchona alkaloids do not disappear unless (1) changes, 
such as the preparation of various ethers, are carried out 
to such an extent as to bring about an abnormal increase 
in molecular weight; (2) alteration in the basic character 
of the substance, e.g., by oxidation of the vinyl side-chain 
to carboxyl; (3) change in the structural type, e.g., conver- 
sion to quinicines by opening out the quinuclidine portion 
of the molecule. 

There was considerable doubt about the exact nature 
of the products obtained by demefchylating quinine. Henry 
and Solomon 3 find that demethylation with aluminium 
gives apoquinine, CidELiO-'Na, mixed with chlorodihydro- 
apoquinine, C19H22O2N2CI. The. products of demethy- 
lating quinine with sulphuric acid 4 include apoquinine, 
isoapoquinine. and hydroxydihydroapoquinine. Demethy- 
lation of quinidine was studied by Suszko and collabora- 
tors 5 who have isolated apoquinidine in addition to isoapo- 
quinidine. Quinine-apoquinine change involves the shift- 
ing of the double bond besides demethylation. 

W CHaO-CoHsN-CH (OH) -CtHuN-CH: CH 2 > 

— dHO-CoHsN -CH (OH) -CrHioN: CH-CHs ( n) 

Goodson 6 has studied the addition of hydrogen halides 
to the vinyl group and the value of the products formed in 


3. J. Chem. Soc., 1934, 1923. 

4. Ibid, 1935, 966. See also Butler and Cretcher J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1935, 57, 1083. 

5. Rec. Trav. Chim., 1933, 52, 839; Rocz. Chem., 1935, 15, 209. 

6. J. Chem. Soc., 1935, 3094. 
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the treatment of malaria. Ainley and King 7 8 have accom- 
plished the very difficult synthesis of the substance (III) 
which manifested some antimalarial power /" 7 



This synthesis constitutes the first example of an active 
substance modelled on the cinchona type which is not 
known to occur in nature. 

A large number of observations have recently been 
made available by the publication 3 of the results of a large 
number of experiments carried out under the schemes 
organised by the Health Organisation of the League ol 
Nations. A short summary of this report would not be out 
of place in this connection. 

Antimalarial drugs are probably of two kinds, 
schizonticidal and gametocidal. Schizonticidal drugs 
include the naturally occurring cinchona alkaloids and 
atebrin; probably the only representative of gametocidal 
drug worth mentioning is plasinoquin. The main defects 
of the synthetic drugs, particularly plasmoquin, is their 
toxicity while the principal advantage of atebrin over 
quinine is its more powerful action. The best clinical 
results seem to be obtained by the combined use of 
schizonticidal and gametocidal drugs, quinine-plasmoquin 
being considered to be the best. 

7. Proc. Royal Soc , 1938, B 125, 60. 

8. League of Nations 4th General Report of the M alar ia Com- 
mission. 
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Ergot Alkaloids. 

The oxytocic properties of ergot has placed it in a 
very important position and has long been used in 
obstetrics. Many attempts have been made to identify 
the principle responsible for the physiological action of 
ergot — to hasten labour or prevent haemorrhage in quer- 
perirnn. These attempts resulted in the isolation of a 
number of alkaloids. The alkaloids form five pairs, the 
members ol' each pair being interconvertible. Each pah- 
consists of a leevorotatory physiologically potent member 
constituting the ergotoxine series and its opposite number, 
a strongly dextro-rotatory, physiologically weak com- 
pound. 

Our knowledge of these alkaloids has progressed in 
rapid strides within the last few years. Barger and Carr, 9 
Barger and Dale, 10 and Kraft 11 showed ergotoxine, 
Ca5H3aO-.No; is convertible into ergotinine by treatment with 
acetic anhydride or by boiling with methyl alcohol. The 
reverse change is brought about by hot, dilute, alcoholic 
phosphoric acid solution. Ergotamine and ergotaminine, 
CaaHaaOoNs, were isolated by Stoll, 12 the conditions under 
which this pair undergoes isomeric interconversion being 
governed by conditions similar to those governing the ergo- 
toxine — ergotinine conversions. The ergosine — ergosinine 


9. J. Chem. Soc., 1907, 91 , 337. 

10. Bioehem. J., 1907, 2 , 240. 

11. Arch. Fharm., 1906, 244 , 336. 

12. Schweiz, Apoth, Ztg., 1922, 60, 341. See also Smith and 
Timis, J. Chem., Soc., 1930, 1390; Soltys, Ber., 1932; 65; 553; 
Barger, Analyst, 1937, 62 , 340. 
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pair, CsoHstOsNs, was isolated by Smith and Timmis. u 
Ergocristine and ergocristinine, Ca.iHaoOsNs, were obtained 
from Spanish and Portuguese ergot by Stoll and 
Burcknurdt . 1 ' 1 

The therapeutic values of ergot were ascribed to the 
above four pairs of alkaloids. Moir 15 developed a new 
technique for comparing the action of aqueous extracts of 
ergot with those of the four pairs of alkaloids. He found that 
both qualitatively and quantitatively the results obtained 
on human querperal uterus were different. It was found 
that the response to the extracts followed much more 
rapidly on their oral administration than did that of the 
alkaloids, the effect of which were, in fact, somewhat erratic 
when administered in this way. The author concluded that 
this must be due to some unknown principle and this infer- 
ence was confirmed by the isolation of the active principle 
involved by Dudley and Moir . 16 This new alkaloid, called 
ergometrine, possesses all the qualities of the liquid 
extracts of ergot. Dudley 17 has devised a simple method of 
isolation which makes ergometrine probably the most easily 
obtainable of the ergot alkaloids. 

Pure ergometrine, CiaH^CkNs, is a monoacid base . 18 
The manufacture of ergometrine has resulted 19 in the isola- 
tion of another alkaloid ergometrinine, isomeric with ergo- 

13. J. Chem. Soc., 1937. 396. See also Kofler, Arch. Pharm., 
1938, 276, 41. 

14. Zeit. Physicl. Chem., 1937, 250, 1; 1938, 251; 287. 

15. Brit. Med. J., 1932, i, 1022, 1119. 

16. Ibid., 1935, i, 520. 

17. Pharm. J., 1935, 134, 709. 

18. Proc. Roy. Soc., 1935, 118B, 478. 

19. Nature, 1935, 136, 259. 
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metrine, into which it is convertible. Stoll and 
Burokhardt 14 have found a new ergot pair, isomeric with 
ergotoxine and ergotinine, the laavo form, ergocristine, is 
highly active, the dextro form, ergocristinine, is less active. 

The chemistry of the ergot alkaloids is progressing so 
very energetically and that in the not distant future their 
constitutions would all be indisputably established. 
Sufficient data is now available to visualise the chemical 
relationship which exists between the members of this 
group: ergotoxine, ergotinine; ergotamine, ergotaminine; 
ergometrine, ergometrinine; all yield lysergic acid on alka- 
line hydrolysis. This acid thus appears to be the common 
basis for ergot alkaloids. 

Lysergic acid, first obtained by Jacobs and Craig, 20 was 
reducible to a-and Y-dihydrolysergic acid, 21 and on boiling 
in aqueous solution is converted into isolysergic acid. 22 
d-Lysergic acid is converted into dl-lysergic acid by heating 
in dilute barium hydroxide solution at 150° in an atmos- 
phere of nitrogen. Jacobs and Craig 23 " 25 suggest formula 
(IV) for lysergic acid. 



21. Ibid., 1934, 106, 393. 

22. Smith and Timis, J. Chem.. Soc., 1936, 1440. 

23. J Biol. Chem., 1936, 115, 227. 

24. Ibid., 1932, 97, 739. 

25. J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1938, 60, 1701. 
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When ergotinine 24 or lysergic acid 21 is submitted to 
nitric acid oxidation, a tribasic acid, CnHoOsN, is obtained 
and this yields quinoline on distillation with soda lime. 
l-Amino-5-methyl-naphthalene is formed by potash fusion 
of dihydrolysergie acid. Jacobs and Craig 25 observe that 
dihydrolysergic acid loses water on pyrolysis to yield a 
neutral unsaturated product to which two alternative for- 
mulae can be assigned (Va and Vb) 



In the earlier formulation 23 of lysergic acid, it was 
assigned an a-amino acid constitution, but in view of the 
production of the neutral product and the dissociation con- 
stant of the acid, the P-amino structure 25 is preferred. A com- 
pound called ergoline containing the skeleton of dihydro- 
lysergic acid has been synthesised by Jacobs and Gould, 26 
and is represented as the carboxyl and methyl replaced by 
hydrogen. The position of the carboxyl group on the 8th 
carbon atom is also supported by the basic dissociation con- 
stants of dihydrolysergic acid and 6-methyl ergoline. The 
work of Stoll and Hofmann 27 on the recmization and 
isomerisation of lysergic acid shows clearly that the acid 
contains only one asymmetric carbon atom as postulated in 
(IV). 

A very interesting and important achievement in 
ergot chemistry is Stoll and Hofmann’s 28 partial synthesis 

26. J. Biol. Chem., 1937, 120, 141; 1938, 125, 289. 

27. Z. Physiol. Chern., 1937, 250, 7. 

28. Ibid., 1938, 251, 155. 
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of ergometrine and ergometrinine by condensing d-2-amino- 
propanol-1 with racemic isolysergic acid azide, obtained by 
the action of hydrazine hydrate on lysergic acid. This 
synthesis confirms the deductions 29 derived from the 
analytical side. 


Monocrotaline. 

‘Crotalaria spectabilis’, like many species of crotalaria, 
is toxic and its toxicity has been shown to be due to an 
alkaloid monocrotaline, 20 CieEhaOeN. Hydrolysis of mono- 
crotaline yielded 31 a basic product, retronecine, and an acid, 
CiHiiiOa, monocrotic acid. 

CieHaaO-N+IfeO — CaHiaChN +CtHi 2 0b+C02 

The molecular formula of monocrotaline and its 
hydrolysis 10 an acia and an alkanolamine places it in the 
same group ss Senico, Heliotropium, and Triehodesma 
alkaloids. Another mode of cleavage successful 32 in this 
group is hydrogenolysis. Monocrotaline is readily reduced 
to retronecol, CsHisON, and monocrotalic acid, CaHiaOo. 

Monocrotalic acid is monobasic, optically active, and 
on heating with alkali is decomposed yielding the mono- 
basic monocrotic acid, Adams and Rogers 31 and Adams, 
Rogers and Sprules 33 have shown that monocrotic acid 
forms a monomethyl ester which forms a dinitropheny- 
hydrazone. The action of iodine and alkali on the acid 


29. Science, 1935, 82 , 16; J. Chem. Soc., 1937, 396. 

30. Ber., 1890, 23, 3557; J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1935; 57; 2560. 

31. J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1939; 61 , 2815. 

32. Ber., 1935, 68 , 1051; J. Chem. Soc., 1935; 11. 

33. J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1939, 61 , 2819. 
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gave iodoform, thus indicating a keto-methyl group. Oxida- 
tion with sodium hypobromite gave a mixture of meso-and 
racemic-a: a'-dimethyl succinic acid. 

The presence of a lactone group in monocrotalic acid 
(VI) is indicated by back-titration of the acid with excess 
of alkali. The acid decomposes on heating 34 yielding 
<*: P: Y-trimethylangelicalactone (VIII) which is also obtain- 
ed by the dehydration of monocrotic acid (IX) . 

(C7Hh0 3 )-C00H 
(VI) 



O 

CaHio< i 
CO 

(vni) 

ti 

(C«HuO) — COOH 
(IX) 


HCL 

-CHb-OH 

—CO* 


(C7H90 2 )C00CH 3 
(X) I 


(C/Hu02)-C00CH, 
(XI) , 


(CtHii02)-C00H 

(XII) 

The same lactone can be obtained by a two step pro- 
cedure which clarifies the reaction. Methyl monocrotalate 
(VII) on heating in vacuo loses water to give an unsaturat- 
ed ester (X) together with a small amount of the lactone 


34. Ibid., 2822. 
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(VIII). This ester can be hydrogenated under high pres- 
sure to a dihydro ester (XI) which in turn may be hydrolys- 
ed to a crystalline lactonic acid (XII). The unsaturated 
ester (X), on hydrolysis with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid, yields the lactone (VIII). 

Three structures for monocrotalic acid have been con- 
sidered 34 (XIII) , (XHIa) and (XHIb) . 



Monocrotalic acid in presence of alkali is decarboxy- 
lated to monocrotic acid (XIV — dimethyl levulinic acid. 
Adams and Lang 35 have established structure (XIV) by 
synthesis. Although the synthesis of monocrotic acid has 
confined the structure of monocrotalic acid to the three 
alternatives, it is only a synthesis that will finally decide 
the question. 

Retronecine, CaHisOsN contains two hydroxyl groups 
and one double bond; retronecanol, CsHisON, is saturated 
and has one hydroxyl group. These two bases are identical 
with those obtained by Manske 35 from retrorsine. The 

35. Ibid., 1940, 62, 2289. 

36. Can. J. Research. 1930, 5, 651. See also Refs: — 32. 
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bases are isomeric with analogous bases from the alkaloid 
heliotrine described by Menshikov. 37 Adams and Rogers 33 
have critically reviewed the work of Menshikov from which 
he deduced that heliotridane was 1-methyl pyrrolizidine 


(XV). 


i — r^ 3 


nT 

tj—CH— CHi-CHi 

l J—CHi - CHa—CHa 


jT 

(XV) 

(XVI) 

(XVH) 


By degradation (XV) can yield l-methyl-2-s-butyl 
pyrrolidine (XVI) or l:3-dimethyl-2-n-propylpyrrolidine 
(XVH). Menshikov’s results and deductions have been 
clarified by the synthesis 38 of 1: 3-dimethyl-2-n-propyl- 
pyrrolidine and its identity with dl-dihydro-des-N-Methyl- 
heliotridane, a compound obtained by exhaustive methyla- 
tion of heliotridane followed by reduction. 

Retronecanol was converted into chlororetronecane 
by treatment with thionyl chloride. The chlorine w r as 
replaced smoothly by hydrogen, using Raney nickel and 
hydrogen at room temperature, yielding heliotridane. It 
has already been stated that retronecanol is formed in the 
hydrogenation of monocrotaline, two molecules of hydrogen 
being absorbed. The alkaloids heliotrine 37 and retrosine 32 
hydrogenate in a similar manner, hydrogenolysis occurring 
at the ester grouping. Diacetyl retronecine reduces to 
acetylretronecanol 32-39 and acetic acid. It thus appears 


37. Ber , 1932, 65, 974; 1933, 66, 875; 1935; 68; 1051; 1555; 
1936, 69, 1110, 1799 and 1802 

38. J. Amer. Chem. See., 1941, 63, 228. 
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that retronecine and heliotridine contain a remarkably 
labile hydroxyl group which is lost by hydrogenation. 
Adams and Rogers 39 designate the stable hydroxyl group 
a-and the labile P. The same authors have studied the 
catalytic hydrogenation of monocrotaline and retronecine 
under various conditions and their results can be summaris- 
ed as follows: — 

(a) The partial reduction of monocrotaline gives 
monocrotalic acid and a base desoxyretronecine, CsHisON. 

(b) If retronecine is reduced under certain conditions 
using Raney nickel, only one molecule of hydrogen is 
absorbed with saturation of the double bond and formation 
of platynecine, the base obtained by saponification of the 
alkaloid platyphylline. 40 Platynecine forms a mono-and a 
di-benzoate depending on the conditions, one hydroxyl 
esterifying more readily than the other. 

Accepting the basic nucleus of retronecine as 1-methyl 
pyrrolizidine, Adams and Rogers 39 have proposed the follow- 
ing formula (XVIII) for Tetronecine 



39. Ibid, 537. 

40. See Orekhov and Tiedehel, Ber., 1935, 68, 650; Orekhov 
et al, ibid., 1886; 1936, 69, 1908. 
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the corresponding saturated compound for platynecine, 
retronecol by formula (XIX), desoxyretronecine by (XX) 
and monocrotaline by (XXI) . 



(XEX) (XXa) (XXI) 



ROOC — is monocrotaJic acid residue. 


(XXb) 



TAMIL WORDS AND THEIR MEANINGS 
By 

Rao Saheb M. R. Rajagopala Iyengar, M.A. 

The growth of the vocabulary of a language is, in many 
respects, like the growth of the population of a co un try. 
Old words give birth to new ones which slightly differ from 
their parents and thus the stock goes through a process of 
multiplication. The new words formed from the old are 
used in senses which, though closely allied to the mean- 
ing of their originals denote different shades of thought 
and emotion. In course of time some words drop out of 
use like &uuth in Tamil for ghee and their places are 
taken up by younger ones either grown out of the original 
words or borrowed from cognate or other languages. Just 
as new surroundings or circumstances force the individuals 
in a nation to give up their old callings and adopt new ones 
in the struggle for existence, in languages also, as the 
centuries pass, certain words acquire new meanings more 
or less different from their old senses. Division of func- 
tion is another point of resemblance between language and 
population. When several words in a language have the 
same sense, they develop, in the process of time, differ- 
ences of meaning justifying their existence. This princi- 
ple of division of function may be seen prominently at 
work when the language spoken by a people conies into 
contact with that of foreigners by the conditions brought 
about by trade, politics, religion or other social activities. 
Native words expressing certain ideas mingle with those 
of the foreign language denoting the same ideas. Some- 
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times the foreign word aggressively drives out the native 
from current use occupying its place in triumph, or, what 
is more common, the two sets of words enter into a tacit 
compact dividing the extent of meaning between them. 
This state of conflict and compact was at work when Tamil 
scholars imported a large number of Sanskrit words as a 
result of their admiration of the works of Sanskrit authors. 
Even when Tamil possessed words to express the same ideas, 
the importation became common and was thought, per- 
haps, to enrich the resources of Tamil expression. 

Tne principles that underlie tne development 01 ne\\ 
meanings m words and tne enanges oiien undergone oj 
words in tiieir meaning are lounu to be the same lor an 
languages, to wnatever iaimly, uravicuan, indo-Ljerinanic, 
or benntic, they migiii Delong. These changes in mean- 
ing are due to mental associations, working througn ion 6 
penous 01 tune. These mental associations loilow tlie same 
laws oi psychology among ail races ot men, because tnere 
is a sub-stratum ol mnsnip, mental and spiritual, com- 
mon to all mankind, 'me principles ot semantics, or the 
science ol meanings which lmguistic scholars have deuuceu 
from their study oi the vocabulary of Indo-Gerinamc 
languages are thereiore found applicable also to Tamil 
though the latter belongs to a cullerent family. 

The changes of meaning undergone by Tamil words 
may not strike us as having occurred at all, if we compare 
their use in ancient Tamil literature with that in modern 
Tamil verse or even prose. Literary Tamil, especially m 
verse, often employs words in their earlier senses as seen 
in classical writers of old ignoring their present day 
meanings. A modern English poet may use ‘fond’ m its 
old sense of ‘foolish’; from this it would be idle to assert 
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that the word has suffered no change of meaning. So also 
the Tamil word nrppil which applied to good as well as 
bad smell in olden times, has now come to be used in cur- 
rent talk for only bad smell. A verse writer of to-day 
might still use it for fragrance in his poem. This should 
not blind us to the fact of its having changed in meaning. 
Current use in ordinary conversation affords a surer test of 
such changes than literary usage. This test is, of course, 
available only in living languages like Tamil. Sanskrit and 
other languages which are no longer the mother-tongue of 
any people contain words stratified in the writings of dif- 
ferent epochs and the study of the semantics of such langu- 
ages becomes exceedingly difficult. Even in them, the 
classification of literary specimens according to their age 
of composition and the comparison of the use of words in 
the earlier works with that in later writings may reveal the 
occurrence of changes in the function of words. 
Bearing in mind these prefatory remarks, we may now 
proceed to study the operation of semantic principles in 
Tamil words. 

In the earliest stage of the development of all languages 
the few words that have already come into existence are ex- 
tended by metaphorical usage to denote varied objects, 
thoughts and feelings which are in some way associated with 
their original meaning. Take, for instance, the word 
one of the earliest words in the Tamil vocabulary. Its 
primary significance is, of course, the head. Then by 
metaphor, it is used to mean the chief person in a group or 
community ' since his position of importance is like that 
of the head to the members of the human body. The head 
being the first member of the body to strike the beholder, 

is extended also to mean the first as in ptojPwri*, 
An easy transition from this is its use for ‘source’ or ‘origin’ 
81 
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as in /sSsoAsirGenf}' The latest development in its use is to 
denote a postage stamp which bears the figure of the head 
of the sovereign. From p&o is formed the derivative 
p&oeudr one who is like the head in relation to his group 
clan, or sect, p&oeusir extends its area of denotation in 
course of time to include all great men, the guru or the 
spritual teacher, and God. Since the chief character of 
a story, poem or play has the prominence of the head in 
the human body, p&osuehr is employed also in that sense. The 
same process of metaphorical extension is illustrated in the 
earliest Tamil word, «»*. Its original meaning is, of 
course, the hand or arm. Metaphorically the rays of the 
moon or the sun may be called their hands and thus 
comes to mean ‘a ray.’ Since the two sides in a quarrel or 
fight may be called the two hands on either side of the 
body, ® D,S denotes also side, faction, or party. A natural 
extension of®»« is to mean the elephant’s trunk which 
serves the purpose of the human arm. ema extends its range 
to mean also workmen as m upgiiens GeuUso Q&iupgi cf. 
(‘ten hands were at work in that channel’ in English). 
Here the extension is not by metaphor but by synecdoche. 
One more illustration may suffice for this process of figu- 
rative extension of the use of a word. air do is a native 
Tamil word of primitive origin. Its earliest sense is ‘leg’ 
or ‘foot’ of person or animal. Then metaphorically the 
word is applied to mean the lower part, base or bottom of 
a thing. As the wheels of a cart or carriage may figura- 
tively be termed its legs, an- do comes to mean ‘wheel.’ air do 
is similarly employed to denote post or pillar which is the 
leg on which a house or shed stands, air do also means one- 
fourth presumably from the relation of a single leg to the 
four legs of an animal. Similarly the word q^soim borrow- 
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ed from Sanskrit and originally meaning '‘root’ has the fol- 
lowing meanings arrived at by metaphorical usage: — foot, 
base, origin, source, cause, means or agency, and text of 
a book. Hosts of other illustrations may be given in sup- 
port of the remark that, Tamil like other languages consists 
largely of forgotten metaphors. 

The same process of metaphorical extension may be 
seen at work in other foreign words borrowed into Tamil. 
For example, the Sanskrit word USI (paksa) ulL*ld 
meaning, the wing of a bird, was imported into Tamil. The 
two wings of a bird may figuratively be extended to mean 
the two sides of a question, the two parties in a quarrel or 
battle, and the two alternatives m a dispute or discussion. 
So utl&Lh came to mean side, party, and alternative. Since 
a man attached to a party showed affection to its members 
utLm'n came to mean love or affection. Finally in 
£ ^u/t0uj uC-aiM means only in case or ij im- 

plying one of two alternative possibilities. The metaphor 
was, in course of time, forgotten after the enrichment to 
the vocabulary had taken place. 

Extension 

Apart from the process of metaphorical extension at 
work in the earliest stages of the development of a langu- 
age, we may observe also other forms of extension in the 
meaning and application of a word. originally 

a Sanskrit word, meant at first gold; later it -was applied to 
all forms of money gold or silver. uiriLiq. means primarily 
‘grandmother’ but is extended to mean ‘any old woman.’ 

uirp^sni originally Sanskrit, meant the five vessels 
or cups used in the worship of the gods to contain Arghya, 
Padua Acamaniya, Snana (bath), and Suddhadaka (pure 
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water) . The word has now come to mean among Brahmins 
any drinking cup or tumbler. erakQsmiu and pskekrir are 
interesting examples of extension. In his article entitled 
“The Semantic Principle of Expansion,” published in The 
Journal of the Annamalai University, Vol. VI No. 2, Mr. 
A. C. Chettiar points out that erskQsmuj originally meant 
ereir+Q*tu ‘gingelly oil’ but, in course of time was extended 
to mean ‘any kind of oil’ and that pmestfir, originally 
P&sbt + $ir ‘cold water’ has been extended to water in 
general, cold or hot, as in *3 pames/Fir. The two words 
afford instances of extension in usage due to ignorance of 
etymology. The Tamil word <3*iu was formerly wide in 
its denotation and was applied to any sticky or oily sub- 
stance: ‘blood,’ ‘fat,’ ‘grease,’ civet, ©/sib ) oil and 

butter (Gisusir -\-G i5uj j CoiavsarQdasrtLiy were all 3 i*iu ; the 
ancient word for clarified butter or ghee, the modern 
was as in Canarese. As time passed on, Qkv 

suffered a restriction m its use and meaning and 
came to mean only ‘ghee’ &>uuu> having gone out of use. 
The need for another word meaning ‘oil’ m general led to 
the adoption of ersarQssmii whose derivation ererr+Gistu had 
by that time been forgotten. Thus erskGaanu has become 
extended in its scope and means oil in general. For gingel- 
ly oil a new word was invented ^enQeoakQsssnLiijbeo or !»«>«» + 

ersmQsmiTiu^^iEiiBiriuiiT akQsmrtu^L^QsiskQaaTtu^^LDaiai’iQsiskQssuruJ 

and the like are thus etymological absurdities due to ignor- 
ance. ¥ A similar ignorance has led to the extension of the 

*There are, however, some philologists who hold that ersk 
Qatar (Li is not erk -\-Qk\u as given in the Tamil Lexicon. They 
are of opinion that erakQmriu is a derivative of the Prakrit 
word inea (Sans.) meaning oil. If so, erekQesariu would not be 
a case of extension at all. 
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meaning of /ssht -f- rhfr or ^waar/f. The original Tamil 
word for water was as in Canarese. For cold water 
the compound word psmGstfrr was formed as in Canarese 
tanniru and for hot water the compound formation was 
Qeuxfiir or corresponding to Canarese bm-niru. 

Owing to ignorance of the meaning of the adjective ?enr 
(cold), fissirsssrir was afterwards understood to mean water 
in general with the result that we have such absurdities as 
u&eiii&jSfbstsiirenrir aild atQpsmessr ir , That the ext ensi on 
was the result of later ignorance of etymology will be evi- 
dent when it is pointed out that some sects of Br ahmins use 
pwr itself for water as in pam Qsirsm®euir. 

The employment of a word which was originally the 
name of a person noted for some quality or trait in history 
or legend to all persons exhibiting that characteristic is 
another form of extension. The proper noun has in course 
of time, become a common noun and is used as such even 
by people who have no knowledge of the original- -sy®« 
LDtgp&eir who is referred to in the Ramayana as a prince 
who took a delight in throwing children into the river 
has now come to mean any mischievous or ill-behaved per- 
son. QpS/zeB literally the elder goddess, the elder sister 
of Lakshmi, the goddess of good fortune and prosperity is 
now used to mean any person who brings ill-luck, 
a/rsrarsar, the great sleeper in the Ramayana is now used 
of any person who sleeps too much, ismrpn- the name of 
the great sage, has now become a common noun meaning 
a mischief-maker- or ^©afl u>iru>r , Duryodhana’s 

uncle, is now a by-word meaning ‘evil genius.’ 

LD63rL0^63Tj 3r &QlT ITSFIT ffi , lULD6Sr 5 t90«6WlJ^ and Jl/gtiLDtriT &Te Othd 

examples as also and a>a(SaiB. 
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Like the names of persons, the names of some animals 
are often used of persons believed to possess similar quali- 
ties. 4^ and S-raii for a valiant man ©uS liv>, for a 
singer with a good voice, for a beautiful woman, 
mi 3 and for fools and Qu(nj*&refi for a cun- 

ning old fellow may be cited as examples of this form of 
extension- ujraum±Lj is not amenable to control by spells 
and c harms lik e issoeau^uu^ or cobra and is hence used to 
mean one who will not be bound by any principle of right 
conduct, ^©©afl the screech-owl, whose screech at night 
is believed to portend death is employed to mean one whose 
presence is ominous. The huge size of the elephant has 
led to iuitSsst being used in many compound formations to 
mean big. As examples may be stated iu-t&t* ©/s^u-waP, 
ujirSsar Qisifi^S and -utrim&&,Tso (elephantiasis of the leg). 
The word u>a£>r© is often employed in the sense of dunce. 
It is evidently a contraction of the Sanskrit word mandu- 
ka which means frog, a creature believed to be silly. A 
few place-names, too have gone through this process of ex- 
tension. aiu/reu/rfflfl or & uj su ir of) means, in Tamil, a 
cheat or scoundrel and is from Gaya-wallah, a native 
Brahman of Gaya who cheats pilgrims under false 
pro (.cnees lor the sake of money, ^©uu/s.#)©^^ e-u 
&inTii> has come to denote hypocritical or insincere invita- 
tion or offer of hospitality. The word is from ^©uuii 
i a village near Trivadi in the Tanjore District, 
where the idol from the temple of Trivadi is invited in 
a half-hearted and insincere manner to hospitality at 
night. ©icuGa/rsOTiL is in slang, an expression meaning 
deceitful conduct. and uu/r© are other 

examples of extension in place-names. Very few 
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think of Mysore when they use these words for the res- 
pective articles of food. About the examples cited above 
of the names of persons, animals and places being extend- 
ed to mean those who exhibit similar qualities, it has to 
be said that some persons who use them in the new sense 
may be aware of the metaphorical or figurative origin 
of the extension. But even they sometimes forget the 
figurative extension when they use the words, although, if 
asked, they might be able to explain the allusion to litera- 
ture, legend or tradition contained in them. As a matter 
of fact, extension of meaning may be said to pass through 
three stages. In the first stage the extension is metaphori- 
cal and delibei’ate. In the second stage the word is used 
to mean something similar to the object indicated originally 
by the word, though the person employing it forgets, for 
the time being, that he is employing a figure of speech. 
This is the stage when the metaphor may be said to begin 
fading. In the third stage, the figurative character of the 
extension is generally completely forgotten, and the 
word may be said to have an existence independent of its 
origin. It is in this way that metaphors have faded in the 
meanings of many words. 

Restriction or specialisation of meaning. 

Far more common in Tamil than the principle of ex- 
tension is the opposite process of restricting the use of a 
word to only a part of its original denotation- -sy©®@6 fr 
originally signified any room within another room. At 
present it refers only to a kitchen. £/r>©>a»t- + 

originally meaning a small garment, means now the small 
garment of a girl. It is no longer applied to a boy’s garment. 

means leaf, of course, but, sometimes, it is restricted 
to QeuprflSso (betel). ©«/rsrr«iflss>sv-j.^fl' mea ns , liter all y set- 
ting (a thing) on fire and must have been used in that 
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wider sense in the past. Now it is employed to mean light- 
ing a funeral pyre. «- 08 «r is any piece of cloth or straw 
rolled up. Now it means only a mop. was formerly 
any lord, master, or chief, but now it is generally restricted 
to mean Europeans, was formerly any room built 

of stone but is now only a sepulchre. i9ar2sinuirir is, etymo- 
logically, the respected son of revered parents but is com- 
monly applied only to Ganesa. the son of Siva. Quit if. 
means, of course, any powder even now, but has also the 
restricted sense of tobacco powder or snuff. euruSpfruuemiM 
should apply to any money paid in instalments but in some 
Tamil Districts is restricted to mean kist paid in instal- 
ments to Government. Gnu has already been referred to 
as an instance of restriction in modern Tamil where it 
means ghee. In ancient Tamil, it was any oily substance, 
butter, ghee, oil, honey or grease, uemtpiugi has a general 
sense of anything old and the restricted sense of rice cook- 
ed and preserved in cold water, ^sotssstuj from Sanskrit 
curna has the restricted sense of chunam as well as the 
general sense of powder. uirlpQ is a Sanskrit derivative, 
meaning ‘a foreigner’ but, as many of these people from 
other than Tamil country went about begging their food, it 
is now generally employed in the sense of a mendicant. 
QarQpssreir was formerly the husband or the husband’s 
brother. Now it means only the husband’s brother, 
aa/rwr, a word borrowed from urdu meant any strong 
man. Now it has come to be restricted to a constable or a 
peon in an office. 

Deterioration or degradation of the meanings of words 

The history of words often reveals the degradation of 
meaning that some of them suffer in course of time. Origi- 
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nally without any bad meaning, they come later to be used 
in a bad sense as a result of what might be called the princi- 
ple of association. 

The Tamil word jyi ueorem means neighbour, but as neigh- 
bours are often in bad terms with each other, -sy lueoirmr has 
come to mean also enemy. ^n-ppiam old Tamil meant simply 
smell, good or bad, in modern Tamil it is generally used 
only of bad smell u>smu> being used of good smell. To 
speak of g^eSiumppil to-day would be pedantry, or 

j^urr&Ln i s a Sanskrit word borrowed into Tamil and meant 
only false appearance. It is now used in Tamil in the sense 
of dirt or filth. Degradation in meaning cannot go further. 

is only elder brother, but as elder brothers 
are prone to idleness and dullness when compared with their 
younger brothers, it has come to be employed in some Tamil 
districts in the sense of an idler. aununLup is a loan word 
from Mahrathi and meant at first labourer or digger of 
earth. As labourers are associated in the mind with idle- 
ness and a proneness to scamp their work, it is now used 
in Tamil for fool, idiot, or dunce, srreoiri^ was originally an 
energetic person, then a vagrant, and is now a rogue. 
(^^emrr-sairJT&sr first meant a mounted warrior and was later 
employed for a plundering trooper. <^uemu is from the 
Sanskrit gumpha (a collection). In old Tamil it is often 
used in a good sense as in but in modern 

Tamil (gusmu is invariably used for rubbish. -s=/rsn>g/ruL/, a 
loan word, meant at first answer and is now used for a 
lame excuse. 9jpi&& was originally a girl or maid- 
servant and is now a term of contempt like the English 
82 
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word wench which has undergone a similar degradation. 

was originally a dancing woman as dancers are gener- 
ally loose in their morals, the word has now come to 

mean concubine or prostitute. With this may be compared 
iu.Tsfr. Originally a word denoting a woman devot- 
ed to the service of a deity in a temple, it has now the bad 
sense of a prostitute or courtesan by the principle of asso- 
ciation. Like the English word knave which orginally 
meant servant but now means rogue, the Tamil emuiuso was 
in old Tamil a boy and is now a mean fellow. eQsmnl i s a 
loan word from Sanskrit and meant formerly ‘change.’ 
Now it has degraded in meaning and means an ugly change 
or distortion. p&uudT&irii} is primarily the name of the 
god Subramanian who, according to legend, was the pre- 
ceptor of his own father, the god Siva. It was a title of 
esteem but now it is degraded to mean any headstrong 
fellow. simply meant food taken by a travel- 

ler to eat during his journey. It is more often used now 
for the food that is given to a poor man so that it might 
serve as viaticum for a departed spirit. The change oi 
meaning in the Tamil word follows closely that of the Sans- 
krit word patheya. or .syia/reir means, of course, 

elder sister but it has also a degraded sense and is used of 
a woman bringing ill-luck to the family (from Lakshmi’s 
elder sister). a?*© is employed in ancient Tamil 
literature only in the sense of growth or increase. It has 
now deteriorated to mean a swelling or inflammation in any 
part of the body, like the slang 

referred to before is often a term of contempt for a lazy 
fellow, a ne’er-do-well. u.dsoiuiretruaaj^i means literally the 
goddess Durga worshipped in Malabar. As she is believed 
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to be the patron deity of magicians and sorcerers, the word 
is now used of any one who deceives under false pretences. 
li si> LrLjp & is a w'ord used in older Tamil literature for pro- 
claiming, whether what is proclaimed is good or bad; now 
it means only lamenting, ufls/rfi or, to use the proper 
Tamil form, ufituirfl is a Sanskrit word taken into Tamil. 
It meant a physician who applies remedies; as many 
«<f!iursrr were of the barber caste and actively followed that 
profession too, it has come to mean a barber. iram—uesr 
originally was a cook serving in the or uL6»L-uusrraft 

or kitchen. Only men too dull to follow the higher pro- 
fessions would take to the kitchen; hence Lusm—ajar now 
means not a cook but dunce. sgrguMrefi or ^/rQu.a-B is 
from the Urdu jharmali meaning woman sweeper and has 
suffered degradation denoting at present a despicable 
person. 


Elevation or Exaltation of Meaning 

The opposite process of a wmrd acquiring, in course of 
time, a more dignified or exalted sense than it originally 
had is also met with in Tamil though elevation of mean- 
ing is not so common as degradation. jythiDir or jyusutreh 
means primarily mother, but has also the exalted sense 
of Parvati, the universal mother. So also jyu»//r^r, 
which signifies fat hoi or uncle is sometimes employed in 
religious literature for Clod. which literally 

means a glance of the eve is used generally for a gracious 
look. airA'L borrowed from Sanskrit, means literally 

spending one's time but is restricted to spending one’s time 
in listening to a story of Vishnu or other gods in what are 
called Htiriluuhrt.v The exaltation is seen also when it is 
used by Brahmins for a study of Vedanta. which for- 
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merly meant cloth in general, is now used only of the aus- 
picious saree in which a bride is dressed just at the time 
when the tali is tied round her neck. SSso Sanskrit (Sila^ 
a stone) means stone and has also the more dignified sense 
of the image of a god carved in stone. iSsrrSsmurrrr has al- 
ready been given as an example of restriction of meaning. 
It is also an instance of elevation of meaning. In fact many 
of these words which have undergone degradation or ele- 
vation may be said to have undergone restriction of mean- 
ing; but simplicity of classification should not make us lose 
sight of the mental process underlying the restriction. 
Qpn^rrpptl^ taken from Sanskrit, means primarily a period 
of time equal to an hour and a half, but is most commonly 
employed for an auspicious part of the day suitable for 
weddings or other religious rites of a festive nature. 
eflASjrffiii (Sanskrit, vigraha) means, primarily, the body 
of a person, but is a common appellation for the images of 
gods, luis)- literally means cloth folded, but has become 
exalted in sense to denote only cloth that is ceremonially 
pure and fit to wear during religious observances. ®/r££uj/nf 
was formerly applied to any highborn lady, princess or 
queen as may be seen in its cognate form in Malayalam 
netyaramma the title given to the Maharaja’s consort in 
Cochin, has the primary meaning of ashes and also the 
more dignified sense of sacred ashes for smearing the fore- 
head or other parts of the body with, upfila fl derived from 
Sanskrit patni not only means wife in Tamil, but wife 
conspicuous for chastity. 

Transference 

There is yet another principle or process observable 
in the way words change their meaning. It has been called 
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transference. Take the word Quni 7 «A, for instance; it 
means boiling but, by transference, Ouirik^eo has come to 
mean rice boiled with green gram. The transference is from 
the process of boiling to the product of boiling. i9 $ 
means primarily squeezing but has a secondary meaning 
honey by transference from the act of squeezing the comb 
to the resultant product.In the sentence ^k^uuit^t 
ucfluj/r^ 7 , ur &&rr means show of power and is by forgotten 
metonymy transferred from badshaw the title of the 
Moghul rulers of old. &esnfl and jpsmQ-, meaning cloth 
and towel (or piece of cloth), are transferred from the verb 
(cut) as the weaver, having woven a long cloth, 
cuts it afterwards into several pieces or garments. The 
modern word is a derivative of the Sanskrit word 

tantri meaning wire. as in 

means telegram or message sent by wire (cf. kambi the 
Malayalam equivalent which also means telegram). The 
transference is from the wire to the message conveyed 
with the help of the wire. GWiix-/ means copper and by 
transference also a vessel, since many of such vessels were 
formerly made of copper. The underlying principle is meto- 
nymy consciously or unconsciously working in the minds 
of men. re/runi, the castemark of the Vaishnavaites, is also 
an ill ustration of transference. These marks should be put 
on by a Vaishnavaite with the utterance of some of the 
nama’s or names of Vishnu, aoihawrru)) originally as in 
Sanskrit, the cycle of births and deaths resulting from 
karma has come to mean wife in Tamil, because the most 
prominent feature in the life of the Samsarin is the wife. 
ar 0 tl® shows transference from the process of rolling up 
to the product of the roll, namely, the cigar and is also an 
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example of specialisation, fiihsek has had a curious his- 
tory. In early and literary Tamil it means primarily the 
moon. Then by transference fitmmsi r came to mean 
also the month as in mirirsi^p^lsiserr, since the moon’s 
revolution round the earth marks the lunar month. Then 
when the seven days of the week came to be adopted from 
the semitie races, the seven days came to be called by the 
names of the seven planets (the sun being considered as a 
planet). In Canarese and other cognate languages Soma- 
vara is the moon’s day or Monday, the Sanskrit word Soma 
being taken for the moon. Tamil did not adopt 
the Sanskrit word Soma for the day of the week and end- 
ed using the native for the moon. 

standing both for month and for the day of the 
week was felt to be ambiguous and the Sanskrit word 
masa was therefore modified to urn pm and used for 
month Quasar being generally reserved for the week 
day. Of late, however, the tendency among 
purists to avoid using foreign words in Tamil has led many 
to give up LDirpm for month and revert to psms&r as of 
old. ^K^Upirii'Sppt @IB3ilL&l£6J>LD 

may be found in invitation letters or announcements. The 
ambiguity has to be resolved from the context. •siranjr 
emrrrppeo means, in Madras Town and the adjacent dis- 
tricts, to lose. The forgotten metaphor underneath this 
word is the giving away of a girl in marriage by her parents 
pouring a stream of water on the hand of the bridegroom. 
Whenever anything is given away as a gift, this pouring of 
water is enjoined for the ritual. So the act of pouring 
water in a stream has come to mean to give away on 
rather to lose. du**** now means naked or nakedness 
and is a forgotten metaphor from the Sramanas or Jain 
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saints who renounced even clothes. QuirQairear means soft 
well ground flour of black gram mixed with water but 
literally signifies that which is put into or mixed with rice 
flour mixed with water for making Gpiren# or It 

is a case of transference from the act to the thing that the 
action is concerned with ZSeu&ii is a loan word from Sans- 
krit and meant originally ‘day’ but, by transference, it is 
now invariably used for the ceremony performed on the 
anniversary of a person’s death. So also 
(literally mother) which means small-pox illustrates the 
transference to the disease from the goddess jytitxsir 
(mother) or u>irifhuu>LLsir who is believed to be the cause of 
the disease. meaning crystalline sugar is from 

the name of one of the places where it is manufactured. 

is a Sanskrit word meaning eight 
thousand. From the number the word is now transferred 
to the community of South Indian Brahmans whose fami- 
lies originally numbered 8000. The word now means only 
a member of that Brahman sect. is interesting for its 
changes of meaning. Primarily it is a palmyra leaf. Since 
it was formerly used for writing on, came to mean also 
letter. A small piece of the coloured leaf was formerly 
made into a tiny roll and worn by women in their ears which 
had sufficiently large holes made m them for the purpose. 
As civilisation advanced, this roll of leaf gave place to a 
roll of gold; and now diamond ear-rings have taken the place 
of the old 3 B &0 and are often called if they are 

bigger in size than the <3 pir ®. is a loan word 

in Tamil from urdu jhatka where it means quickly (cf. Skt. 
Jhatiti-quickly. Now it has come to mean a cart 
drawn by a horse or pony as horses were in pre-steam en- 
gine days considered to be the fastest of means of trans- 
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port. The English word number (vuuir ) has been bor- 
rowed into Tamil and has come to mean a case for trial in 
a court as these cases are given numbers in serial order 
when they are filed in courts. Susrdsr is really Quiuns^r 
( nam esake) one who has the same name; but it has come 
to mean grandson as grandsons in Hindu families are gene- 
rally given the names of their grandfathers. G*ru>up 
(a lazy fellow) is a case of transference from the place 
where idlers sit to the persons who sit there. 

Among instances of transference of meaning due to 
resemblance or metaphor may be mentioned wliicu 

is used to mean the remainder, the original meaning 01 the 
word in Sanskrit being tail, bird fool; 

literally means bird’s loot anu now denotes the mark a 
placed below a line of writing to show the place ol omission, 
the resemblance between it and the nnpression oi tne bird s 
foot has been lorgotten. is oiten used in conversa- 

tion 01 mischievous boys, the resemblance ueing pre- 
sumably to the tail ol a lizard or other reptile moving 
about actively even after it has been cut oh iroin the 
boay 01 the annual, i S oiten used for snake since it 

is thought inauspicious to use the word u/r ii> 4 at mglii. 
ump ^ldsitlb means literally the drum used for proclama- 
tions 111 streets; metaphorically it has come to mean one 
who cannot keep a secret, though the metaphor is now for- 
gotten. Ine English word ‘club’ has had a curious history 
in Tamil. Its meaning in English of ‘an association ol 
persons united by some common interest and having pre- 
mises for resort, meals, temporary residence” was ignored 
when it was borrowed into Tamil. From the band of men, 
the meaning of the word was transferred to one of their 
activities and that the least important viz. eating and the 
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Tamil word came to mean an eating house. A further 
development has occurred in the compound word iSeSGi-.//? 
&stru which means an eating house for non-vegetarians 
obviously from the fact that military men insist on having 
meat for their food. tfl&G i_/fl ffisrru does not mean in the 
least an eating house for military men. 

Euphemism 

Changes of the meanings of words are sometimes due 
to an aversion to call a spade a spade in the matter of death 
ill-luck and the like. Men shrink from the blunt expression 
‘so and so died’. They resort to a euphemistic expression 
like “He breathed his last” or “He is no more.” In Tamil 
sireit^Oarsinqu&n literally ‘pass the times’ is a euphemism for 
‘died’ p &o 3= it iu p so literally ‘hang the head’ is another 
euphemism for the act of dying. Vaishnavites euphemisti- 
cally say ^tfirifiiusir ^q^erns ). eroiu luemi—KpinT (literally: 
he has reached the feet of his guru) or lueoias 

fippmr (literally: he has become an ornament of the celestial 
world) instead of saying ‘he died’ which appears perhaps 
brutal in its bluntness. Likewise saivites say 
Q&m 0>/r (literally: he has gone to the world of Siva). 
Euphemism underlies also the word jpreSgiipsusrr for a 
widow (literally a woman who has lost the thread) . 
e 9 pj£iuir &u> (literally the difference of time) means in present 
day Tamil ‘bad times’. Prudishness in speech considers cer- 
tain words connected with sexual life indecent and resorts 
to euph emi stic usage, girjnh (literally distance) is used of a 
woman when she is in her periods because she remains at a 
distance from others to avoid polluting them, -sya/er Outfiu 
icjpiai^Juj/rgsjsrr (literally she became a big woman) is euphe- 
83 
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mistic for ‘she came of age* which is itself an euphemism 
in English. 

Irony has had something to do with the use of words. 
w£wso u/riMLj (the good snake) is the name given to the 
cobra which is the deadliest of snakes. It is difficult to say 
whether fear or irony has been the cause of this usage. 
ld ©aarrai.r jru>, the auspicious day, is the name given to the 
day which is really far from being auspicious, GW® 
which literally means to make an offering, is the 
term colloquially used for striking a person. 

Folk Etymology 

The etymology of a word is sometimes forgotten and a 
false etymology takes its place in the popular mind and 
causes changes in the form or meaning of words. jyan,®* 
SfflDir, should be £gs>jt : Ssnir that is cut. The ignor- 
ance of etymology in the use of ^sorsmP/f and eremOesanu 
has already been pointed out. iBjruurpu* and dSmturpixirtu 
mean in Tamil something very serious, whereas the 
Sanskrit original pramada means ‘error’ or ‘mistake’ 
aesn-anrQpg} j s a favourite word with Vaishnavite Brahmins 
for uirtu&tA. The word is properly speaking, « &sr esr 
(sugar) + jy ( y> (food) The fancied meaning of a dish 

liked by or Sri Krishna has probably been, at the 

bottom of the error. miL®u Qussur an d llitlLQu Quenr used 
for daughter-in-law seem to have no etymological pro- 
priety. They are perhaps corruptions of ll^lLQu Quem 
which means ‘the wedded girl.’ 

The examples given above of the principles under- 
lying changes of meaning in Tamil words are by no means 
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exhaustive. Enough, however, has been said to indicate 
the different mental processes which lie at the root of such 
changes. 

Books and pamphlets referred to : — 
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2. Greenough and Kittredge : Words and Their Ways in Eng- 
lish speech. 
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MAGNETIC SUSCEPTIBILITY OF METAL CRYSTALS. 

By 


Dr. S. Ramachandra Rao, M.A., D.Sc., (Lond.), F. Inst. P. 

Abstract. 

The present paper gives an account of our present know- 
ledge relating to the magnetic susceptibility of metal crystals. 
Brief references to the main developments in recent years are 
given. It will be seen that the contributions from the Physics 
laboratory of the Annamalai University have greatly helped the 
growth of the subject. 


1. Introduction. 

Study of the magnetic susceptibility of single crystals 
of metals has assumed considerable importance in recent 
years because of the theoretical interest attached to such 
measurements. Pauli (1926) applied the Fermi-Dirac 
statistics to the calculation of the paramagnetism of a free 
electron gas and showed that at ordinary temperatures, the 
gram atomic susceptibility (Za)c due to the free electrons 
is given by the expression (za) c X10 6 =48 , 17(q/Vo) where 
q is the number of free electrons per atom and Vo the width 
(in volts) of the occupied energy range in the completely 
degenerate state. Taking into account the Landau (1930) 
diamangnetism of the strictly free electrons, the above 
expression reduces to the following. 

(Za) «X10 6 =32 ■ 11 (g/Vo) 

The diamagnetism of the free electrons was shown by 
Landau (1930) to be given by z L =0 , 623w o % e -% A -% X10 -6 
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where no is the number of free electrons per atom in the 
metal, Q the density of the metal and A its atomic weight. 
The total paramagnetic susceptibility of the degenerate 
electron gas is 2x h since the paramagnetic effect due to 
electron spin is three times as great as the Landau 
diamagnetism. Peierls (1933) studied the effect of the 
lattice field on the diamagnetism of metals. 

2. Experiment. 

Metallic single crystals have in general been prepared 
by the method of Bridgman (1925). The tube contain- 
ing the metal is passed through an electrically heated 
furnace, the temperature inside being regulated to be 
about 30°C above the melting point of the metal. Goetz 
and Focke (1934) prepared bismuth crystals having 
any desired orientations by initially attaching seed 
crystals to the rods. Schoenberg and Uddin (1936 a 
and b) prepared small beads of bismuth metal and con- 
verted them into single crystals by cooling them very slowly 
through the melting point. 

The Gouy method has been adopted by various investi- 
gators. Consider a single crystal having the shape of a 
cylindrical rod arranged with one of its ends between the 
two parallel pole faces of an electromagnet and its cylin- 
drical axis normal to the direction of the field. All the 
metal crystals so far studied have two principal suscepti- 
bilities one (% tl ) parallel to the axis of symmetry and the 

other (x ' normal to this axis. 

Let the angle between the principal axis of the crystal 
and the cylindrical axis of the rod be qp. The plane through 
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these two axes intersects any horizontal section of the 
crystal along a straight line. Let 0 be the angle which this 
straight line makes with the direction of the magnetic 
field. It may be shown that the magnetic susceptibility 
Xg in this position is given by 

x=x (cos 2 9 cos 2 ^+sin 2 6 )+x jl sin 2 qpcos 2 ® 


When the crystal is rotated about the vertical axis and 
the Gouy forces are determined at intervals of say 15°, it 
is found that x & varies between a maximum and a mini- 
mum. If x 0 and Xg 0 be these values, 


* ± =X 90 and X (1 


* o -X 90 cos 2 «p 
sin 2( p 


The angle <p may be determined by X-ray methods, by 
breaking the crystal or by etching. Bismuth, zinc and 
cadmium crystals may be broken easily. Deformation of 
these crystals may be avoided by cooling the crystals to 
liquid air temperature and then breaking them. X 1 and 

may be determined even if <p could not be directly found 
from the equation, 

Xmean =* (*;|+2z ± ) . If X ± and X mean are deter- 
mined, x u and 9 may be easily calculated. 


Schoenberg and Uddin (1936a) used the Sucksmith 
balance (Bates 1939, p. 105) to find the principal 
susceptibilities of bismuth crystal. 
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3. Results. 


The results obtained by different investigators are 
given below. 


Metal. 

Authors. 

Tempera- 

rature 

°C. 

Crystal 

structure 

z i 

X \\ 

Aniso- 

tropy 

'h 

Zinc 

M.R.C. 

17 

Hexagonal 

close- 

-0-145 

-0-190 

0-763 


S.R.R. 

30 

packed. 

-0-149 

-0-202 

0-738 ' 

Cadmium 

M.R.C. 

mm 

do. 

-0-160 

-0-261 

■M 


S.R.R. & S.S. 

■9 


-0-163 

—0-223 


Mercury 

V 

-183 


-0-121 

-0-112 

1-080 

Thallium 

S.R.R. & K.C.S, 

30 

Hexagonal 

close- 

—0-165 

-0-412 

0-400 

(a) 

S.R.R. & A.S.N. 


packed. 

—0-164 

-0-420 

0-390 

Tin 

H 

17 

Tetra- 

gonal 

+0-0270 

+0-0241 

1-120 


S.R.R. 

30 


+0-0400 

+0-0387 

1-034 

Tellurium 

S.R.R. & S.R.G 

30 

Rhombo- 

hedral. 

-0-296 

—0-329 

0-900 

Bismuth 

G.F. 

21 

do. 

-1-482 

—1-053 

1-408 


S.R.R. 

30 


—1-582 

—1-160 

1-364 


K. 

17 


—1-49 

—1-08 

1-380 


S.U. 

27 


—1-44 

—1-025 

1-405 

Antimony 

M.C. 

17 

do. 


—1-13 

0-558 


S.U. (c) 




—1-42 

0-387 


M.R.C. 

S.R.R. 

V. 

S.R.R. & K.C.S. 
S.R.R. & A.S.N. 
H. 

S.R.R. & S.R.G. 
G.F. 

K. 

S.U. 

M.C. 

S.U. (c) 


McLennan, Ruedy and Cohen (1928) 
Rao (1936) 

Vogt (1934) 

Rao and Subramaniam (1936) 

Rao and Narayanaswamy (1938) 
Hoge (1935) 

Rao and Govindarajan (1939) 

Goetz & Focke (1934) 

Kapitza (1931) 

Schoenberg and Uddin (1936a) 
McLennan and Cohen (1929) 
Schoenberg and Uddin (1936c) 
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For zinc and cadmium, is greater than x ± but m 
the case oi mercury, x^ is less than X ± Thallium ( a ) 
shows a remarkably small value of X^ \x^ and only anti- 
mony exhibits a still lower value. Bismuth shows a high 
diamagnetism and contrary to antimony, x is greater 

than x „ Paramagnetic white tin shows a feeble aniso- 
tropy. Tellurium which is diamagnetic has its principal 
susceptibility values close to each other. 

The results have been explained on various conside- 
rations. Bismuth crystals are perhaps the most interesting. 
Ehrenfest (1929) and Raman (1929) suggested that the 
high diamagnetism of bismuth and graphite was probably 
due to the presence of large electron orbits. Jones (1934) 
has discussed the high diamagnetism of bismuth by con- 
siderations of Brillouin zones in the metal lattice. An 
explanation is given not only for the large value of its dia- 
magnetic susceptibility but also for the effects arising out 
of temperature variation and introduction of traces of 
foreign metals. 

Rao and Subramaniam (1936) have shown that in the 
case of thallium at room temperature, two of the three 
valence electrons have their orbits in the hexagonal plane 
and that the other electron possesses a metallic bond. 
Stoner (1934) has drawn attention to the fact that in the 
case of zinc and cadmium the anisotropy lies in the dia- 
magnetic part of the susceptibility. 
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4. Temperature variation. 

The variation of the principal susceptibilities of 
bismuth crystal with temperature has been studied by 
Kapitza (1931), Goetz and Focke (1934) and Schoenberg 
and Uddin (1936a). 

Kapitza found dl^ |dT=0‘76X10 -3 and 
dx , jdT=l-191X10" 3 

in the range 85°K to 290°K, assuming t to vary directly as 
the absolute temperature T. Goetz and Focke (1934) 
studied the dependence of the anisotropy on temperatures 
between 90°K and 543°K (melting point of bismuth). An 
almost linear relation between the principal susceptibili- 
ties and temperature was obtained. Schoenberg and Uddin 
(1936a) investigated the variation in the range 14°K to 
400 °K. Both 1 ^ and x^ were found to vary linearly over 

a considerable temperature range. Below 50 °K both the 
principal susceptibilities become nearly independent of 
temperature. Schoenberg and Uddin (1936b) studied the 
dependence of susceptibility on the field strength at low 
temperatures. 

De Haas and van Alphen (1930 and 1932) first show- 
ed that the susceptibility of bismuth at low temperatures 
is dependent on field strength. Schoenberg and Uddin 
(1936b) studied the de Haas and van Alphen effect of 
bismuth at temperature down to about 4°K. The magni- 
tude of this effect is found to depend on alloying. These 
results are of special interest from theoretical considera- 
tions of bismuth crystal structure. 

84 
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Rao and Subramaniam (1936) investigated the varia- 
tion of the principal susceptibilities of thallium. On heat- 
ing a-thallium (which is hexagonal), the structure changes 
to the cubic at about 230°C. This change is indicated by 
the magnetic properties of thallium single crystals. As 
soon as the temperature became larger than 230°C. the 
observed susceptibility was constant when the crystal was 
rotated. The diamagnetic susceptibility of the cubic or 
P-th allium was found to be 0 - 158. On melting at 300°C. 
this value became 0‘ 131. 

Schoenberg and Uddin (1936c) found that in the case 
antimony X was constant in the range 14° to 300 °K. 

But X u was found to increase steadily as the temperature 

was lowered from 300°K. 

The crystal diamagnetism of tellurium at temperatures 
ranging from 30° to 500 G C. was investigated by Rao and 
Govindarajan (1939). The value of K^jK^ which was 

found to be I'll at 30°C. decreased gradually to l - 00 at 
220°C. and remained constant thereafter till the melting 
point was reached. What is of special interest is that 

decreased while remained constant in the range of 

temperatures 30° to 220 °C. 

5. Effect of alloying. 

Goetz and Focke (1934) carried out an extensive series 
of experiments on the effect of impurities of foreign 
elements added to bismuth. They showed that the 
magnetic anisotropy increased when the impurity is 
electropositive and decreased when electronegative. 
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(x ^ is increased by the addition of tin (which is electro- 
positive with respect to bismuth) and is decreased by the 
addition of tellurium. Schoenberg and Uddin (1936a) 
arrived at similar results and showed that x^ \x ^ is not a 

linear function of temperature. Mott and Jones (1936) 
have explained these variations from the point of view of 
Brillouin Zones in bismuth. 

Rao and Narayanaswamy (1938) found that of 

a— thallium was decreased by lead or tin, while cadmium 
increased this value. Tin was nearly two and a half times 
as effective as the same atomic percentage of lead. The 
principal susceptibility % ^ of cadmium was found by Rao 

and Sriraman (1938) to decrease by the addition of small 
quantities of lead. Small amounts of zinc did not influ- 
ence the anisotropy of cadmium. Tire principal diamag- 
netic susceptibilities of tellurium showed a decrease in 
value due to small admixtures of tin, cadmium, bismuth 
and lead. The decrease was found by Rao and Govinda- 
rajan (1939) to be dependent on the atomic radius of the 
element introduced. 

6. Influence of cold-working. 

The influence of cold- working on the principal suscep- 
tibilities of bismuth, zinc and tin crystals were studies by 
Rao (1936) . Bismuth crystals showed a decrease in suscep- 
tibility, this decrease being of the same order of magnitude 
as in the case of polycrystalline bismuth. Zinc crystals 
showed a small decrease in the principal diamagnetic sus- 
ceptibilities on cold-working. Tin crvstals had their para- 
magnetic susceptibility lowered slightly by tensional stress. 
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The influence on magnetic properties of boundaries of the 
small crystals in polycrystals was also discussed. 
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THE THERMAL ENERGY OF CRYSTALLINE SOLIDS 


By 

Sir C. V. Raman, Kt. ; F.R.S., N.L. 

1 . Introduction. 

The first great step towards the development of a 
satisfactory theory of the specific heat of solids was taken 
by Einstein (19071 when he showed that the acceptance of 
the hypothesis of radiation quanta involves as a necessary 
consequence that the mechanical energy of the vibrations 
of the atoms in a solid must also be regarded as consisting 
of discrete units or quanta proportional to the frequency 
of vibration. A quantitative relationship between the 
heat content of a solid and the “frequency spectrum” of its 
internal vibrations is thus indicated. The evaluation of 
the thermal energy depends on a determination of this 
spectrum, namely, a knowledge of the frequencies of the 
atomic vibrations and the manner in which the available 
degrees of freedom are distributed amongst them. This is 
a problem of some difficulty, to the solution of which there 
are two distinct methods of approach. The first is the phe- 
nomenological one, namely, that of obtaining the desired 
information in some independent fashion e.g., by spectros- 
copic research. The other is the a priori method of finding 
the possible modes of vibration from a knowledge of the 
crystal structure and the forces acting between the atoms, 
by a dynamical investigation. To the genius of Einstein 
we owe the first indication of both of these methods of 
approach to the specific heat problem. The reconciliation 
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of the results obtained by the two methods with each other 
and with the specific heat determinations over a wide range 
of temperature is obviously of the highest importance to a 
proper appreciation of the physics of the solid state of 
matter. 


2. Discrete versus Continuous Spectra. 

In his first paper, Einstein adopted the phenomenologi- 
cal approach provided by the fact that infra-red radiations 
of specific wave-lengths are strongly reflected by many 
crystals, indicating that they possess characteristic fre- 
quencies of internal vibration. It is natural to assume 
that this is a very general feature of the crystalline state, 
and hence that we are justified in assuming the infra-red 
spectrum to consist of monochromatic radiations whose fre- 
quencies correspond to certain specific modes of internal 
vibration. Einstein had no difficulty in showing that the 
facts then known concerning the specific heat of many 
solids were broadly in accord with his ideas. He even ven- 
tured to calculate the characteristic frequency of diamond 
from the specific heat daia and to suggest (1907) that this 
calculated frequency might possibly be “inactive” in infra- 
red absorption. There are however, many solids e.g., 
metals, for which infra-red spectroscopic data are not forth- 
coming. To meet such cases, Einstein (1911) showed that 
the atomic frequency v could be approximately connected 
with the bulk modulus K of the solid, its density Q and the 
atomic weight M by the formula, 

v=2-8X10 7 -M- % -<r % -K % . . (1) 

The Einstein formula for the specific heat even with a 
suitably assumed atomic frequency deviates from the facts 
at very low temperatures. To explain this deviation, 
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Nernst and Lindemann made their well-known suggestion 
that even in the case of elementary solids, two characteris- 
tic frequencies have to be considered, of which one is half 
the other, equal weight being assigned to both. A notable 
improvement in the agreement with the experimental facts 
was thereby obtained. Lindemann also suggested a semi- 
empirical formula connecting the frequency v with the 
atomic weight M, the atomic volume v and the melting 
temperature Tm of the solid, namely, 

v=2‘12X10 12 VTm/Mt> % .. (2) 


giving values of v in fair agreement with (1) . 


Starting from the idea that the thermal energy in the 
solid could be identified with the energy of ordinary elas- 
tic solid vibrations, Debye (1912) put forward a theory of 
specific heats which gained general acceptance. Elastic 
waves can be propagated m any specified direction within 
a crystal with three different velocities; one of these waves 
is approximately longitudinal and the other two are 
approximately transverse. The possible frequencies of 
stationary vibration are determined by these velocities and 
by the dimensions of the crystal. It is a feature of De- 
bye’s theory that the frequencies of all the three possible 
types of wave-motion are assumed to have an identical 
upper limit determined by the equation, 


yViaX / p 

3 N =S^(- 



Vv 2 d v= 


4*V/ 2 1 \ 

3 \ ci3 cz3 / 


Vm<uf 


(3) 


where N is the total number of atoms, V is the volume of 
the crystal, ci and C 2 are respectively the velocities of 
transverse and longitudinal waves. The “frequency spec- 
trum ” is thus a continuous one; the number of degrees of 
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freedom assigned to a given frequency interval increases 
with the square of the frequency and the spectrum termi- 
nates sharply at the assumed upper limit. 

3. Some Remarks on. the Dehye Theory. 

A justification may be sought for assuming an upper 
limit of frequency for the possible stationary vibrations of 
an elastic solid in the view that the lattice spacings in the 
crystal necessarily set a lower limit to the possible wave- 
lengths of such vibration. It is readily seen that such limi- 
tation of wave-length is equivalent to the limitation of the 
number of degrees assumed by Debye. On this basis, how- 
ever, there should be separate limits of frequency for longi- 
tudinal and transverse waves, since the velocity of the 
latter is much smaller than that of the former. In Debye’s 
theory however, no such distinction is made. Hence, we 
should regard his formula (3) as a semi-empirical relation 
between the highest possible atomic vibration frequency 
and the elastic properties of the solid. Indeed, taking the 
value of Poisson’s ratio as i, formula (3) may be written 
in the form 

Vmax=3 • 6 X 10 7 • M- u • p- % ■ K % . . (4) 

which is identical with formula (1) due to Einstein except 
for a somewhat larger value of the numerical constant. It 
is thus clear that the Debye theory is based on a hypothesis 
regarding the vibration spectrum which, however plausible 
it may appear, is essentially arbitrary. That the Nernst — 
Lindemann formula which considers only two discrete fre- 
quencies gives the specific heat correctly over a fairly wide 
range of temperature indicates that widely divergent 
assumptions regarding the nature of the vibration spectrum 
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may be consistent with the specific heat data. The basic 
question whether the spectrum is discrete or continuous can 
therefore be answered only by independent spectroscopic 
research. Prima facie, however, it is highly probable that 
the vibration spectrum includes a low-frequency part of 
the same physical nature as the ordinary acoustic or ultra- 
sonic vibrations in the solid. This can be regarded as a 
“continuous” spectrum when the half-wave length is suffici- 
ently large in comparison with the lattice spacings of the 
crystal. Its contribution to the specific heat would be 
relatively small at ordinary temperatures but would be- 
come important at low temperatures, which is precisely the 
region where the Debye formula has had its principal suc- 
cesses. On the other hand, the specific heat data do not 
compel us to accept the idea that the atomic displacements 
of higher frequencies have the same physical nature as the 
ordinary elastic solid vibrations. They appear to be quite 
consistent with the supposition that even in the simplest 
crystals, and at ordinary temperatures, the thermal energy, 
instead of residing wholly in a continuous spectrum of 
vibrations as postulated by Debye, is only to a small extent 
associated with a spectrum of this nature appearing in the 
region of low frequencies; much the larger part of the 
energy might well be carried by vibrations with discrete 
frequencies appearing as lines in the near or remote infra- 
red spectrum. 

4. Evidence from Light Scattering, 

A powerful method for the spectroscopic study of 
vibration spectra was furnished by the present writer’s 
discovery made early in 1928 that the spectrum of the light 
scattered in transparent crystals includes radiations of al- 
tered frequencies. Many substances have since been in- 
85 
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vestigated by this method and a wealth of data has come 
to hand which is of the highest significance to crystal dyna- 
mics and specific heat theory. Two broad results have 
emerged from such spectroscopic observations. The first 
is a striking confirmation of Einstein’s idea of 1907 that the 
vibrations of the atoms in elementary solids as well as in 
more complicated compounds are monochromatic. The 
lines of displaced frequency observed are, in general, ex- 
tremely sharp. It is perhaps not surprising that this 
should be the case for the frequencies which roughly corres- 
pond to those observed as fairly sharp lines in the melts 
or solutions of the same solid. Significantly enough, how- 
ever, it is also true for the lines representing frequencies 
which are characteristic of the crystalline state and are 
either not represented in the fluid state or else appear as 
diffuse continua in the latter condition. Numerous such 
lines (usually with small frequency shifts) may be observ- 
ed even with crystals of fairly simple composition. 

The second broad feature revealed by the study of 
light scattering is that the number of discrete lines observed 
in the spectra generally much exceeds the number of the 
so-called internal vibrations usually represented by Ein- 
stein functions in the expressions for the specific heat of a 
crystal. Since all such lines represent modes of vibration 
with specific frequencies, additional Einstein terms must 
necessarily be added to represent their contributions to the 
specific heat. Since their frequencies are generally very 
low, these terms carry a considerable fraction of the thermal 
energy even at low temperatures. Accordingly, both the 
number of degrees of freedom and the actual proportion of 
the thermal energy which can be assigned to the elastic 
solid vibrations of the crystal is greatly reduced. Indeed, 
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the spectroscopic facts compel us to recognize that the pro- 
portion of the thermal energy which is identifiable as 
vibrations of the elastic solid type in crystals is usually far 
smaller than has hitherto been supposed. We may go so 
far as to say that the thermal energy, instead of being whol- 
ly or largely representable by Debye functions at ordinary 
temperatures, includes in most cases a part so representable 
to a very minor extent. 

5. Some Illustrative Examples. 

The relative unimportance at ordinary temperatures 
of the contribution to the specific heat made by the elastic 
solid vibrations in a crystal may be illustrated by selected 
examples. Amongst elementary solids, we may take the 
cases of the three elements which are transparent to light; 
namely diamond, sulphur and phosphorous. The spectros- 
copic data for these substances completely contradict the 
idea that a continuous vibration spectrum is the principal 
carrier of thermal energy. 

In the case of diamond, we have several distinct 
sources of information regarding the nature of the lattice 
vibrations namely the scattering of light, infra-red absorp- 
tion, ultra-violet absorption, and luminescence. All the 
evidence indicates that there are numerous types of lattice 
vibration in diamond represented by definite frequencies. 
These fall into two groups, the leading members of which 
are respectively, a vibration of frequency 1332 cm -1 and 
another at 790 cm -1 in spectroscopic units. A detailed dis- 
cussion of the specific heat data for diamond by Mr. V. B. 
Anand is being published shortly which indicates that near- 
ly the whole of the thermal energy of diamond is carried 
by these two sets of monochromatic vibrations. 
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The case of sulphur has been studied and discussed in 
relation to the specific heat data by R. Norris (1941). 
Assuming that sulphur is present in the crystal in the form 
of Ss groups, 18 out of the 24 degrees of freedom of the 
atoms in each group have been assigned from the spectros- 
copic evidence to the internal vibrations of the group and 
3 to its rotational oscillations. The three latter appear in 
the spectra as lines with frequency shift of 50 cm -1 , 50 cm -1 
and 85 cm -1 respectively. Thus only one-eighth of the 
total number of degrees of freedom remains with unidenti- 
fied frequencies which could possibly be associated with 
vibrations of the elastic solid type in the crystal. 

The case of phosphorus is of special interest. There is 
evidence that the substance both in the liquid and solid 
states consists of Pi groups, the face-centered cubic lat- 
tice of the crystal containing four such groups per unit cell. 
The internal vibrations of the Pi group are completely 
represented in light scattering and are responsible for 6 
out of the 12 degrees of freedom. The spectrum shows no 
lines which could be ascribed to the rotational oscillations 
of the P4 group. It may be presumed, how- 
ever, that they exist and have specific frequencies associat- 
ed with three more degrees of freedom which fail to 
appear in light scattering owing to the tetrahedral symme- 
try of the group. The spectrum of the crystal exhibits a 
sharp line with a frequency shift 32 cm -1 (C. S. Venkates- 
waran, 1936) which however disappears in the melt. This 
coincides approximately with the calculated Lindemann fre- 
quency and may therefore be ascribed to the translational 
oscillations of Pi groups in the crystal lattice. Thus, 
no more than 3 out of the 48 degrees of freedom associated 
with the 16 atoms in the lattice cell can be assigned to 
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elastic solid vibrations of the kind contemplated in the 
Debye theory. 


6. The Case of Quartz. 

A very complete experimental study and theoretical 
discussion of the case of quartz has been given recently by 
Mr. B. D. Saxena (1941) and is very illuminating. He con- 
siders the unit cell of the crystal to contain three Si 02 
groups, the total number of degrees of freedom per unit cell 
being therefore twenty-seven. Out of this number, only 
three degrees of freedom, namely the three translations of 
the unit cell are associated with vibrations of the elastic 
solid type. The remaining twenty-four degrees of freedom 
must therefore be assigned to specific lattice vibrations of 
the monochromatic type. The application of group theory 
enables these twenty-four modes of vibration to be classi- 
fied according to their symmetry characters. The possi- 
bility of their appearance as discrete lines in light scatter- 
ing and in infra-red absorption in specified circumstances 
can also be predicted. A correlation with the spectros- 
copic data shows a very complete agreement with the 
theory, enabling the observed frequencies to be referred to 
one or the other of the possible symmetry types of vibra- 
tion. Finally, a calculation is made of the specific heat of 
the crystal. This shows a remarkably close fit with experi- 
mental data over the whole range of temperature from 20°T 
to 800°T. The calculation shows that the Debye contribu- 
tion to the specific heat is a major part of the whole only 
up to about 75°T; at 300°T it is only one-fifth and at 
800°T only one-eighth of the actual specific heat. 



THE POETS AND THE PATRONS OF THE TAMIL LAND 

By 

E. S. VaR ADA RAJA AlYAR, B.A. 

It is an established fact that Literature and Art flourish 
where there is proper State encouragement. The period 
in the history of Tamil Literature viz., the first century of 
the Christian Era has been called the Augustan age of 
Tamil Literature. This period, it is well-known, coincides 
with the benign rule of the Cera prince Senguttuvan. This 
prince as well as his illustrious predecessors and contempo- 
raries, the kings of the Cola and the Pandya Kingdoms have 
been eulogised by the learned scholars of the time. These 
three great crowned kings of the ancient Tamil land had 
been solely responsible for the growth of excellent Tamil 
Literature especially poetic literature. 

It is also generally known that in any age or clime 
poetic literature often precedes prose literature. The former 
by its concise nature, is often easily memorised and in the 
days when printing was not even dreamt of, no other liter- 
ary form could so easily have preserved the noble thoughts 
and the valuable traditions of our ancestors. The poets 
themselves were scattered in different parts of the Tamil 
land, but all of them met at Madura, the famous seat of 
Tamil learning, that being the place where as tradition 
will have it, the three great Tamil Academies once existed. 

It is not the purpose of the present article to give or 
trace the history of these noble academies which have done 
so much for the enhancement of Tamil Literature. The 
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materials for its history are few and what little we know 
of these great assemblies is limited to our knowledge of the 
third academy or the Kadaiccangam. The real Tamil 
treasures which are the outcome of the extraordinary in- 
tellect of our ancestors belong to the above third Academy 
and even to this day the Tamilian looks back with respect 
and gratitude to the famous authors who composed the 
works of the period and who are known by the respectful 
appellation of &rresr'3(Yr?ir. 1 

In one of the old stanzas we have this assembly of poets 
likened to a beautiful garland or necklace interspersed with 
the various precious gems. As these gems, though born in 
different places unite in the necklaces so also the poets who 
were born in different places gathered together at Madura, 
the seat of Academy. They belonged to different castes and 
creeds and each one’s calling was different from the other. 
They were well-versed in the different arts and we can 
trace in their poems their beautiful knowledge of the world. 
Even the kings of the time were great Tamil scholars and 
we have excellent specimens of their poems in the Sangam 
anthologies. Ilangovadigal, the author of the immortal 
classic Silappadikaram was a Cera prince. 

It was a remarkable feature of this period that there 
was actually no religious or communal quarrels. All the 
learned poets assembled in common ground and their only 
aim was to foster good, enduring Tamil literature. Not con- 
fined to the four walls of an educational institution their 
knowledge of the world and nature was something marvel- 
lous and one has simply to turn over a few pages of the old 
anthologies if he wants to realise the peculiar and pleasure- 


1. Puram (218). 
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able effects of their magic touch. The best ideas had been 
put in the best possible form and similes and metaphors 
had been culled from the broad nature and its environs. 
Not obsessed by narrow feelings of caste or creed, they were 
able to give their best talents to the poetic composition with 
the result that we have now hundreds of stanzas full of 
poetic beauty and charm. This absence of communal feel- 
ing, however, tended to create amity and perfect unity 
among these noble savants. Real education and literary 
attainments of a high order were all what they wanted and 
literary celebrities were much respected. Poets like Kapilar 
and Paranar have elicited admiration even from their com- 
peers in the Academy. In stanza 183 of Purananuru, we 
have the lofty ideas of one Ariyappadaitanta Nedumceliyan. 
In the poem he says that it is always better to learn un- 
grudgingly at the feet of t> master rendering him proper 
obeisance and substantial help monetary or otherwise, 
that even among the sons born in the same family the 
mother has a tendency to prefer the educated son to others, 
that the king is always after the wisest man in a family 
and not the oldest, and that it is a common feature observ- 
able everywhere that even a person born high in social 
status would stoop down to learn under a teacher, though 
the latter might be born in a status lower than his, as real 
knowledge knows no caste. 

These high principles characterised the poets of yore, 
who have handed down to us real poetry full of feelings 
and natural grandeur. Observations of nature and similes 
drawn from them abound in their poetry. A few of them 
may be quoted. A sensitive balance is compared to balanc- 
ed judgement. The swordsmen in battle array have been 
compared to big white fish drawn together; the elephant 
weltering in the battle-field with its trunk cut is likened to 
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a plough share. The irredeemable nature of a place con- 
quered by a king is compared to water strewn on red-hot 
iron. The instability of the world has been well brought 
out by likening it to the part played by the actors in a 
drama or kuttu. The king’s concealed anger is compared to 
that of the elephant, which, remembering the stone thrown 
on it was watching to deal with the offender. The con- 
tinued march of poets and bards in search of literal patrons 
who could appreciate their art and offer them presents is 
likened to the various streams which take their rise in hills 
and flow in the plains towards the sea. The double nature 
of the king viz., his easy accessibility to his admirers and 
his sterness to his enemies has been compared to that of an 
elephant which while bathing allows even young children 
to handle its tusks and which however while in rut threat- 
ens to destroy everything that crosses its path. The munifi- 
cent patron is often compared to a solitary fruit-bearing 
tree in a long dreary forest entirely void of tree-shade. 

Among the poets we find a decent number of women 
also. It will thus be seen that women in these days had 
some real freedom and that good educated ladies did find 
their honourable seats side by side with the men-poets. 
Even wives of kings had been good poetesses as will be seen 
from the Sangam collections that have come down to us. 
Kakkaipadiniyar, Koppendu, Adimandiyar, Auvaiyar and 
the highly accomplished daughters of the liberal chieftain 
Pari were some of the women poets. 

Leaving these aside let me now see the role actually 
played by these poets. Some of them had actually served 
in the capacity of ministers. The lyrics and the elegies 
composed by them on their patrons are innumerable and 
they are full of feeling or pathos. As advisers, as inter- 
mediaries even in the private quarrels or misunderstandings 
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between the king and his consort, as promoters of peace 
between rival kings, as people who created strifes or put an 
end to them, they had been of incalculable service in those 
remote days. The confidence and the absolute reliance 
based upon these poets by the then kings and chieftains are 
things which every Tamilian must cherish and value. When 
we find a king like Nedumceliyan actually swearing that if 
he failed to capture and subjugate the enemies who spoke 
of him with disrespect, he shall go unsung by the learned 
poets who assembled in his court under the headship of 
Mangudi Maruthanar, our soul gets elevated and we feel 
proud of the exalted position our poets once occupied and 
the high esteem in which they were held by the monarchs. 
Students of Tamil literature know only too well the attempts 
made by no less than four poets, viz., Kapilar, Paranar, Ari- 
sil-kizhar and Perumkunrur-kizhar, to pacify Pehan an 
illustrious liberal chieftain of their time and to bring about 
rapproachment between him and his wife and the signal 
success that attended their noble attempts. The divine 
friendship of Kopperuncolan and Pisirandiyar had almost 
become a classic and the disgust with the affairs of the world 
felt by the great poet Kapilar immediately on the death of 
Pari his noble benefactor and his final resolve to fast unto 
death and not outlive him are acts highly exalted in them- 
selves. One cannot but feel here the gratitude felt by the 
poet for all the services rendered by his Lord and the noble 
services undertook by the poet to get the daughters of his 
master married. Many civil quarrels and internecine dis- 
putes had been avoided by the poets’ intervention at the 
proper moment. Here is an illustration for this act of 
theirs. 

Nalamkilli and Nedumkilli were the scions of the Cola 
family. The former laid seige to Nedumkilli’s capital. Now 
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Kovur Kizhar a poet of high eminence who was a good 
friend of both of them addressed them as follows : 

“Neither you nor your opponent wear the palmyra or 
the margossa flower. Both of you wear the Athi flower 
which is the distinguishing flower of your line. Even if 
any one of you gets defeated it is the cola family that is dis- 
comfited. Victory in battle for both of you is not possible. 
Hence it does not behove you, born of a noble line to quar- 
rel among yourselves. This strife will only serve to get you 
the ridicule of your adversary. So please refrain from fight- 
ing with each other ”. 2 

On another occasion Kopperuncolan decided to wage 
war on his sons being offended at their misbehaviour. On 
seeing this one Pullarrur Eyirriyanar addressed the Icing 
thus : — 

“O benign prince, your present opponents are not the 
Cera and Pandya who are your traditional enemies. Nor 
are you their inveterate adversary. When you depart this 
world leaving behind you your undying fame they alone are 
the sole claimants of your kingdom. Supposing your sons 
fight with you and get defeated, to whom else are you 
going to hand over your kingdom ? If you get defeated you 
will be despised by all. Hence I beseech you to shake off 
your anger and refrain from this ignoble act . 3 

Further instances where the poets gave their best 
advice to their patrons in moments of crisis j m be multi- 
plied. They had been their keen advisers in matters of 
state or royal administration. They had from time to time 
advised them to do all possible acts to promote the welfare 

2. Pur am (45) . 

3. Puram (213) . 
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of the people. Paranar in one of the stanzas in Purananuru 
(5) advised a Cola prince Ilancetcenni to look after the 
welfare of his subjects with the tenderness, care and affec- 
tion with which a mother rears her young child. The great 
poet Kambar stresses on this sacred duty of a righteous 
monarch when he tells us ihat King Dasaratha ruled the 
world and looked after the welfare of his subjects as care- 
fully as a very poor farmer will look after his small patch 
of cultivable land. Karikizhar, another Sangam poet praises 
Muthukudumi Peruvazhuthi in the following manner: — 

“ Oh Beautiful prince 1 let your parasol lower down 
when you circumambulate the temple of the three eyed 
Siva. May your munificence be discriminate. May your 
crowned head bow down before learned sages. May the 
laurels you wear fade by the smoke that shoots up from 
the fire which devastates your enemy’s realm. May your 
irrepressible anger disappear before the bright faces of your 
beloved wives and may you live as long as the sun and the 
Moon.” 4 

Here we have a fair idea of the general way in which 
the poets of old were used to eulogise their patrons. Again 
in stanza 9 of Puram we are told of the righteous way in 
which warfare was undertaken in those days. The cows 
must be protected as well as the sages and learned men. 
The women and the sick must be saved. Due consideration 
must be given to those who have not borne children who 
alone could perform the last rites to the deceased and the 
usual offerings to the manes, as it was considered that peo- 
ple without issues could not enter heaven. Very useful 
advice regarding the manner in which the king should rule 


4. Ibid (6). 
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his realm is found in almost every alternate stanza of 
Puram. One Pisirandaiyar addressed Arivudai Nambi 
in the following manner. “Oh Prince, if paddy is con- 
verted into balls of rice and given to the elephants, the 
produce of even a small patch of land like the Ma u>/r 
can feed the elephant for many days. But if the elephant 
is left to eat the grains in the paddy field itself even hundred 
acres will not suffice and the paddy grains that are spoiled 
by being trodden by the animal will be greater than those 
that actually fill its stomach. Similarly, if a king exacts 
taxes with a certain principle, his wealth will accumulate. 
But if he resorts to extortion, he will soon lose his wealth 
and his kingdom will fall.” 5 

Besides these we are able to learn through these poems 
several acts committed by the victors in the places subju- 
gated by them. It was the custom in those days to plough 
the tilled fields with white-mouthed asses and to spoil the 
drinking water tanks by driving elephants in them. 
Portions of conquered territory were often set on fire and 
women made prisoners. The gems in the crowns of the 
defeated kings were utilised for being set or fixed in the 
anklets of the winner. Castor-oil nuts were sown in the 
cultivated fields and the hair of women taken as captives 
was twisted like ropes and was used to drag the king’s 
chariot. The spoils of victory were freely distributed to 
the bards, poets, augurs and others. 

Let us now see the patrons who by their liberal gifts 
had helped the growth of literature and literary men. It 
was already observed that the three ancient kings the 
Chera, Chola and Pandiya, liberally patronised literature. 


5. Puram (184). 
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The staunch friendship of Kopperuncolan and Pisirandai- 
yar as well as of Kapilar and Pari, had already been 
noticed. The eulogies bestowed upon Adhigaman by the 
poetess Auwaiyar are very pleasant reading. When we hear 
that the Cera prince willingly parted with a Nelli fruit 
which had the virtue of bestowing immortality in favour of 
Auwaiyar we are reminded of their divine friendship, and 
the high regard the prince had for the poetess. She, in her 
turn ever proud of her profound learning, condescended to 
praise him and even to act as embassy when asked to do 
so. The innumerable gifts made by the Cera kings to 
those poets who praised them have been faithfully record- 
ed in the ancient work Padirruppattu. This work at pre- 
sent contains only eight sections, the first and the tenth 
having been lost. Each is in praise of a Cera King and from 
Imayavaramban Nedunceralathan up to Ilanceral Irumporai 
we have got a regular record of their achievements, bene- 
factions, valour, etc. When we hear of a Cera king 
actually fanning a poet, who tired of walking lay on the 
dais intended for the royal drum or Murasu, we realise the 
depth to which the kings were willing to go down in order 
to respect real erudition. It was Karaikal Valavan that 
gave 16 lakhs of Pon as present to Kadiyalur Uruthiran- 
kananar for his beautful poem Paltinappalai. Selvak- 
kadunko, a Cera king presented one lakh of Kanam (an 
old coin) to Kapilar for his seventh ten sung in his praise 
and also all the lands that could be seen by him from the 
top of a hill known as the Nandra hill. Last but not least 
we have a curious instance of a cera king actually renoun- 
cing his kingdom in favour of a poet known as Arisilkizhar 
for having praised him in the eighth ten of Padiruppattu. 
The learned poet, however, refused the offer and exhorted 
him to rule the realm peacefully. 
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Even apart from crowned kings we have a regular list 
of petty chieftains whose bounty has been praised in the 
best possible way by the bards and poets. Pari, Pehan, 
Nalli, Ori, Ezhini and a host of other names are familiar 
to the Tamil scholar. The elegies sung on the demise of 
kings and chieftains sung by the bards are heart-rending 
and every piece tells us of the benignant way in which the 
poets were treated by them while alive. Kapilar tells us 
that Pari was master of 300 villages and that all of them 
had been given away as presents to the bards. Pari’s 
munificence was proverbial and his having parted with his 
chariot so that it may serve as a prop for the mullai creeper 
shows his consideration even to plants which have only 
one sense, viz., the sense of touch. 

Regarding the elegies, one or two may be quoted here. 
One Aduthurai Masattanar (Puram, 227) in one of his 
stanzas praised his deceased patron Kulamurrattu Tunjiya 
Killivalavan thus: — 

Oh Death ! You are unwise. Inexperienced as you are 
you have eaten the seed that would have well sustained 
you. You have taken the life of one who by winning 
many a battle had been of immense help to you in feeding 
your voracious appetite. Hallo ! you are to be pitied. Who 
else is going to satisfy your hunger ? 

Arisilkizhar another poet sings pathetically of his 
patron thus (Puram. 232) : — 

“ Oh let me be gone along with my benefactor. What 
avails my lonely presence here under the Sun, separated 
as I am from my patron. I wonder how he, my patron is 
going to accept the little quantity of toddy that is to be 
given to him as part of the offerings which are usual for 
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the dead, he, who rejected outright and refused to accept 
territory after territory offered to him as tribute by his 
adversaries”! 

The poetess Auwaiyar on her bereavement caused by 
the death of Athiyaman Anji has sung thus: — (Puram 
235 ) 

“ Oh my patron ! What little was available he used 
to give me and feed me first. He used to sit and dine with 
a good number of people. All that is past. Full of valour 
he will not scruple to visit battlefields. That is now past. 
The pointed lance which was thrown by the enemy and 
which pierced his heart pierced also the begging bowl, the 
hand that bore it and the tongue of the learned bard who 
knows to praise in the best possible way employing well- 
chosen words and epithets. Hereafter no one is there to 
sing and nobody to be sung.” 

While, however, reading these elegies and other poems 
even a casual reader is likely to be struck by the miserable 
poverty of the bards, the minstrels, and the Padinis. 
Extremely indigent they wandered from place to place 
mostly in palai or dry tracts in search of benefactors who 
could give them food and clothing. They were expert 
singers and at times dancers too. Here are some pen-por- 
traits of their extreme penury : One Odaikizhar of Turai- 
yur has sung of Vel Ay in the following manner. (Puram, 
136 ) : — 

Oh! of the enemies that hover round me whom am 
I to specify as the worst : shall I speak of the lice with 
their little ones sticking fast to the sides of my tattered 
clothes which are full of stitches like the upper side of th'e 
sound box of a guitar or yazh; or shall I refer to the 
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pinching hunger which torments me and my kith and 
kin ; or shall I recount the worry caused by the high-way 
robbers who regardless of my despicable position rob me 
of what little I have. Somehow with the fervent hope that it 
is Ay who would realise all these, our troubles and enemies, 
I approached him and said “ They alone who help us and 
relieve our distress will be reckoned as really charitable 
people. But those who help others placed in better status 
than we are, are the very men who do so expecting to 
be helped in turn. Hence I request you to send us away 
with suitable presents as befits our learning. May you live 
long.” 

Another poet Perunthalaiccathanar by name praises 
Kumanan thus : — (Puram, 164) 

“The wife in the household is in great distress. The 
oven not being used for a number of days is full of fungus 
growth. The young ones at the breast not finding any 
milk there gaze piteously on the mother’s face. The 
mother is full of tears. On seeing this I have approached 
you Kumana for you are the right man to be approached 
for relieving my poverty.” 

Another Unpotipacumkudaiyar has sung of Ilancet- 
cenni. In tbis poem we find a humorous depiction of the 
poverty of the bard and the subsea uent pleasure enjoyed 
by his children and relatives on being the recipient of in- 
numerable presents from a munificent patron. He says, 
( Puram, 378) : — 

“My patron actually showered many ornaments on 
me. On seeing them my people rushed in to wear them. 
But as they were not used to them they wore on the ears 
the jewels that were to be worn on the fingers and those of 

the fingers in their ears. The jewels intended for the waist 
87 
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were worn by them on their necks and the neck ornaments 
were assigned to their waist.” This act of theirs has been 
likened by the poet to that of the monkeys of Kishkinda, 
when they beheld the jewels which Sita threw in a bundle 
while she was being forcibly carried away by Ravana. 

While I am here I think it will not be inappropriate 
if I refer to the magnanimity, boldness and self-respect 
that characterised these bards in spite of their impecuni- 
osity. Here are one or two instances that may bear out 
the above statement. The poet Perumcittiranar approached 
one Veliman when he was at the point of death. His 
brother was however instructed to reward the poet libe- 
rally. The brother rewarded him scantily. This the 
poet could not brook. He discarded the small present and 
addressed the giver thus (Puram, 162) : — 

“ You are not the protector of poor people. Nor are 
liberal patrons wanting. You will see that the world con- 
sists of very good pati-ons for bards like me.” 

Auvvaiyar when she first approached Athiyaman 
found him rather indifferent and somewhat slow in 
receiving her. Unable to put up with this she addressed 
the door-keeper thus : — (Puram, 206) 

“ Oh gateman who guards the gateway which never 
shuts against bards. Perhaps this Anji does not realise 
who I am. The world is not completely void of wise men 
and patrons who could help them. Hence, I am now 
bundling up my musical instruments and I am ready to 
start. For the sons of an expert carpenter the forest full 
of trees is highly useful and valuable. In the same way, 
for me who live by my learning food is sure to come where- 
ever I go.” 
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Having now dealt with in a way the poets and the 
patrons in the early centuries of the Christian Era, let me 
now proceed to give a short sketch of the support and pat- 
ronage the Tamil literature received in the epochs subse- 
quent to the Sangam age. About the 4th Century A.D. 
we hear of the earlier Colas and also of the advent of the 
Kalabhras. Then from the 5th Century we have a regular 
list of the Pallava Kings who were very liberal patrons of 
Arts and Literature. Both Sanskrit and Tamil were en- 
couraged and even Buddhists and Jains received rich en- 
dowments at their hands. This period was highly prolific 
in religious literature and it is here that we hear of the 
Saiva Nayanmars and the Vaishnava Alwars who have con- 
tributed a good deal to the growth of Tamil poetic literat- 
ture especially literature of devotion. Huge temples were 
built by them and they were very richly endowed. These 
temples were great repositories of learning and several in- 
scriptions that belonged to their reigns tell us of their 
munificence. Perumthevanar was patronised by Nandi 
varman, the Pallava Kong who was the victor of Tellaru 
and Na-ndikkalambagam was composed by him in praise of 
the king. Koccengat colan, it is said, had constructed 
seventy-two temples (Mada temples) for Siva and Tiru- 
mangai Alwar refers to this as well as his other benefac- 
tions for Vishnu shrines. 

When, however, the Cola supremacy revived under 
Vijayalaya in the 9th Century, we find again great impetus 
given to literature and art. Rajaraja, Rajendra and other 
Cola Kings were very liberal patrons of art and Ottak- 
kuthar who was poet laureate of three Cola monarchs in 
succession was held in high esteem by the kings. His muvar 
ula and Thakkayagapparani give us much information re- 
garding the men and things of his time. Again Kambar 
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who flourished in the reign of Kulottunga III has gained 
immortal fame by his Ramayana and we have ample evi- 
dences to prove that his patron benefactor was one Sada- 
yappa Vallal. Kamban has praised this patron in ten places 
in his immortal epic. Upakara Smrithi or remembrance of 
one’s benefactions is a very common thing observable in 
our poets. Pugalendi has praised his patron Chandransvargi 
and Villiputhurar the author of Bharatam in Tamil, his 
patron Varapathiatkondan. 

Coming down to later times we have the bounties of 
the Rajas of Ramnad. The Sethu Samasthanam can boast 
of many illustrious poets and philosophers and the recipi- 
ents of valuable gifts from the Rajas of Ramnad are legion. 
Besides these then were many ministers, rich landlords and 
madathipathies who had lent solid support to Tamil litera- 
ture, Of the Saiva mutts that helped the cause of Tamil 
special mention must be made of Tiruvaduthurai, Dharma- 
puram, Tiruppanandal and the Suryanar Koil mutts. Of 
the zamindaries that promoted Tamil literature we can men- 
tion Uttumalai, Ariyalur, Ettayapuram and Marungapuri. 
It was the liberal munificence and the dainty food given by 
these patrons that were mostly responsible for the 
varied literature we have had in recent times. But 
one is likely to halt here and remark with a sense of dis- 
satisfaction that the above literature had not been up to 
the mark and that in point of magnanimity of style, faith- 
ful description and effective presentation our later poets 
have maintained only a very low standard, with the result 
that one perceives very great difference between the pro- 
ductions of these later poets and those of the Sangam 
period. Perhaps too much dependence of these poets on 
their patrons had led them to compose their prabhandams 
with the patrons themselves as the heroes and thus most 
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of them though they are very fine reading yet lack the 
beauty of genuine poetry based on pure nature. 

Till very recently fear was entertained by all lovers of 
Tamil literature that it was entirely lacking in popular sup- 
port and that a continuance of this state of affairs would 
tell unfavourably on that literature. Fortunately for the 
Tamil land we see the Renaissance period. This period has 
happily coincided with the very liberal donation of several 
lakhs of rupees made by Dr. Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiar 
of Chettinad to establish a Tamil University in the heart 
of the Tamil land. Among the many benefactions of the 
Raja Saheb this one for Vidya Danam stands supreme. Real 
learning Tiruvalluvar has said, does not stop with the 
material body but is calculated to stick to the undying 
Atman or soul and hence the education that one receives 
in one’s birth will always be useful to him even in subse- 
quent births. The many attempts made by the Raja for 
the amelioration of Tamil and enhancement of Tamil litera- 
ture music and art have been praised all over the country. 
Recently his favourite idea of popularizing Tamil songs and 
of encouraging the composition of pure Tamil songs has been 
well appreciated and men of learning and musicians of high 
standing have already set about to respect that idea and 
to work for its fulfilment. One may therefore hope that 
this seat of learning viz., the Annamalai University will go 
a great way in promoting the cause of Tamil literature and 
that this period will stand as an epoch-making one in the 
history and growth of Tamil Literature, Science and Art. 



A METRICAL INVARIANT ASSOCIATED WITH FOUR 
COPLAN AR POINTS 1 2 * * * 

By 

K. Rangaswami, 

Annamalai University. 

The 6 normal' at a point P of a conic is the line 
obtained by rotating the tangent at P, in the positive sense 
about P, through an angle 0. If any three points be taken 
on a conic it could be shown that there is a unique value of 0 
(mod rt ) such that the 0-normals at these points are con- 
current. Now, given four points in a plane, it is well 
known that the locus of centres of the conics through the 
four points is a conic r circumscribed to the diagonal tri- 
angle A B C of the four points. In this note we seek to 
determine the value of 0 for which the ^-normals at A, B, C, 
to r are concurrent as a metrical invariant of the four points. 

Since a set of four points in a plane may be specified as 
the common points of the two parabolas through them, the 
angle in question may be obtained in terms of the invariants 
of the two parabolas. 


1. The problem in a slightly different form was suggested to 
me by R. Vaidyanathaswamy. 

2. For a study of the 8 — normals of a conic reference may 
be made to (i) Cases Analytical Geometry, pp. 538-9. (ii) On 
the 8 — normals of a conic by R. Vaidyanathaswamy Maths. Stu- 

dent, Vol. I, no. 4, pp. 121-130. (iii) On a metrical invariant etc., 
by A. Narasinga Rao and B. Ramamurti, Annamalai University 

Journal Vol. I, No. 2. (iv) On the quasi-normals of a conic by 

R. Vaidyanathaswamy, Jour. Ind. Math. Soc., Vol. 18 No. 12, 

pt. II, pp. 281-8. 
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Now, among the conics through four points there are 
two special members, namely, a rectangular hyperbola R 
and a conic of minimum eccentricity M whose axes are 
parallel to the asymptotes of R; the parameters of R and M 
seperate harmonically those of the parabolas. 3 Thus, if the 
equations of M, R be: 

M : ax* + by* - h = 0 (1) 

R : 2 hxy + 2 gx + 2fy + c = 0 (2) 

the equations of the two parabolas in the system may be 
written in the form: 

P : = M + \R = 0 where \ ± V ab /h (3) 

The iconic of the two parabolas Pi, P z is concentric 
with r 4 and has A B C for a self polar triangle. Hence by a 
known result, 5 if the 0-axes of r are conjugate diameters of 
then the deviation of A B C is 0, 

Now, a pair of 0-axes of a conic separate harmonically 
the equiconjugate diameters. Thus, as the equiconjugate 
diameters of r are parallel to the asymptotes of M, the 
0-axes in question are parallel to the double lines of the 
involution pencil determined by the two pairs, namely, the 
asymptotes of M and the lines through the origin parallel 
to the asymptotes of $. From (1) and (3) it may be easily 
shown that the required double lines are: 

ax' - by 1 + ^ (of - bg') xy *= q (4) 


3. On the quasi-normals, etc., ibid., p. 286. 

4. Ibid > p. 286. 

5. On the 0 — normals etc., Ibid., p. 127. 
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Also, the pair of lines through the origin parallel to the 
0-axes of r is: 


ax 1 — by' + (a + 6) tan 0 . ar^ = 0 

comparing (4) and (5) we have 


tan 6 


1 af‘ - bg‘ 
a + b Zfg — 2ch 


(6) 

(8) 


To express, then, the value of tan 0 given in (6) in 
terms of the invariants of Pi, P 2 we notice that: 

“ “ TF (/ v' * - 9 v' by , A, = - J Va + Vb)‘ (7) 


e, = ~~ { a r + btf - iabk) -2 ^ ab (3j \fg - 2c h) (8) 


— ( af ‘ + bg* ~ 4 abk) + 2 ab (3fg — 2 ch) (9) 

abo, J, = (o ; + 6,) = a + 6 = (a, + b ,) = /„ C„ = 

(a, b, + n 2 6, - 2A, A,) = 46 (10) 

From equations (6) to (10) we get 


tan* 0 = 


4g i. A, A, 

(6i - 0j) J 


( 11 ) 


We may remark that when Ji=0 (so that J 2 is also 
zero) equation (11) gives *=*/2. This is so because in this 
case the four points form an orthocentre set so that r i s a 



ON NUMBERS ANALOGOUS TO HIGHLY COMPOSITE 
NUMBERS OF RAMANUJAN 


By 

S. SivAsankaranarayana Pillai, 

(Travancore University ) . 

Introduction. 

In his memoir on Highly composite Numbers,* 
Ramanujan calls a number highly composite, if the number 
of divisors of the number is greater than that for any 
lower number. The origin of this paper lies in the attempt 
to consider other common arithmetic functions in the light 
of the above definition. Considering the functions con- 
nected with the number of ways of resolving a number into 
t factors, the sum of the reciprocals of the rth powers of 
the divisors of a number, and the number of numbers prime 
to and not exceeding a number, I define three different 
classes of numbers. Hence this paper consists of three 
parts. 

Considering the technical nature of the subject, here 
I give only a statement of the main results without any 
proof. The full paper will be published elsewhere in a 
mathematical journal. 

I. Highly Composite Numbers of Order. 

If the number of ways of resolving a number into t 
factors is greater than that for any lower number, then that 
number may be called a ‘highly composite number of t th 
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order.’ That is, N is a highly composite number of t th 
order, if 


A(N)>d*(N') for all N'<N, 

where dt(n) denotes the number of ways of decomposing 
n into t factors. According to this definition, highly com- 
posite numbers of Ramanujan are highly composite num- 
bers of second order. 

In the investigation of the properties of these num- 
bers, I closely follow Ramanujan, and it is interesting to 
note that every result about Ramanujan’s highly composite 
numbers is proved to be true with respect to these num- 
bers, provided that we substitute t instead of 2 in proper 
places. This requires only a close study of Ramanujan’s 
paper with an eye for generalisation; yet the results are 
remarkably interesting. 

Writing N in the form 

a a a 

N=2 2, 3 2 p» 

Where N is a highly composite number of tth order and p 
is the greatest prime factor of N, I prove the following 
results: — 

1 . 02 ^ 03^05 ^ > 0 , ^ 1 . 

2. 0p= 1 for all N except for a finite number of values 
of N. To be more precise, 

Of=l whenever either p>2 2t or as^t+1; 
and op<[Vt]+l when p+2, 
and Op^Vt+i+ % when p= 2 . 
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3. 


If log A=0 (log p), 
a ,2 log 2~03 log 3~as logs~ 


~a log^~ 


(t-l)logp 

logf 


4. If log^=0 (log log p), 

a,log*= P - +0 (Vhp) . 

A log t 

5. When N is large, the indices comparatively near the 
beginning form a strictly decreasing sequence. 

6. When N is large, groups of equal indices occur 
comparatively near the end. 

7. Two consecutive highly composite numbers of t 
order are asymptotically equal. 

It appears that no one has considered the maximum 
order of dt(n) when 3. Following the proof given by 
Wigert for the maximum order of d(n), we can prove a 
corresponding result for dt(n) . But Ramanujan’s method 
enables us to sharpen this considerably. The maximum 
order of log dt (N) proved to be 

Li (log N) + 0 j logN-e -aV(Z2N) | 
without any hypothesis, and it is 

Li (log N) J (i og An log*(£+l)/logt> 

on Riemann hypothesis. 
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II. Highly Abundant Numbers. 

Let o-,{n) denotes the sum of the reciprocals of the 
rth powers of the divisors of n; i.e., 

a-r(n) = *d~ r 
d/n 

Then N may be called a ‘highly abundant number of rth 
order’ if o-r(N)>°-r(N') for all N'<N. According to 
this definition, Ramanujan’s highly composite numbers are 
highly abundant numbers of order zero. 

In this paper, I confine my attention to the cases when 
r^l, and use the name ‘highly abundant number’ only 
when N denotes a highly abundant number and I 

write it in the form 

a a a 

N=2 3 p* 

I prove that .... and a»=l for all N 

except for 4 and 36 when r=l, and for 4 when r^2. In 
similarity with highly composite numbers, it is proved 
that, when N is large, indices near the beginning form a 
strictly decreasing sequence, and that groups of equal 
indices occur near the end. When a is fairly small in com- 
parison with p, 

a log A~log p. 

A 

Further, it is proved that, when os is given, other indices 
can vary through only three values, and the indices, except 
a finite number of those near the beginning can be determin- 
ed with an error of at most unity. But I am not able to 
show that two successive highly abundant numbers are 
asymptotically equal. 
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By comparing the tables for Ramanujan’s highly com- 
posite numbers and highly abundant numbers of the first 
order, we see many highly composite numbers which are not 
highly abundant. Further as far as the tables go, all highly 
abundant numbers are highly composite. So, for a long 
time, I was under the impression that every highly abun- 
dant nmnber of rth order was necessarily one of lower order. 

But now we know that in a highly abundant number, 
ay log 2 ~ log p, while in a highly composite number of 
Ramanujam a* log 2~log p/log 2. Hence, it follows that, 
after a certain limit, no number will be simul- 
taneously highly composite and highly abundant. 
This was a real surprise to me. So the above 
conjecture is not true in general. Yet, the ques- 
tion whether a highly abundant number of the second 
order is necessarily one of the first order together with all 
similar questions remains unanswered. 

It is interesting to observe that 7560 is the first highly 
composite number which is not highly abundant, while I 
wonder whether the first highly abundant number of the 
first order, which is not highly composite according to 
Ramanujan, is within the reach of modern computation. 
Yet it is an intensely interesting problem to determine the 
number of numbers which are simultaneously highly 
abundant and highly composite. 

Wigert* has proved that the maximum order of 
o-i (w) is 


e log log n+0 (log log n) , 


*Acta Mathematica Vol. 37 (1914) 114 at sequel. 
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where Y is Euler’s constant. Properties of highly abundant 
numbers enable us to sharpen the above result considerably. 
In this paper, it is proved that 

Y 

1. max. o-i (n) —e log log n-fO(l), by elementary 
methods; 

V 

2. max. o_x(n)= e log log ?i+0{l/(Z8w)*}, for every 
fixed t by assuming known results about the distribution 
of prime numbers; and 

Y 

3. max. o_i (n)=e loglogn+0 

4 

{ (log log n) /V (log n ) } 
on assuming the truth of Riemann hypothesis. 

III. Totient Numbers. 

As usual, let «p(w) denote the number of numbers 
prime to and not exceeding n. When we attempt to define 
numbers with respect to <P (n) in analogy with highly 
composite numbers, we get two different classes of num- 
bers. 

At first, let us define a class of numbers N such that 
<p(n)><p(N') for all N'<N. Then obviously all primes 
come under this category. But the problem whether any 
other number is comprised in this class is really 
unapproachable; as a matter of fact, it is equivalent to the 
following conjecture in the theory of primes: namely, there 
is at least one prime in each of the following intervals 
(n z —n, n 2 ) and (n 2 , n 2 +n), where n is an integer. Hence 
this class of numbers is not interesting and we pass on to 
the consideration of the other class. 
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If <P(N)<<P(N') for all N'>N, then we may call N a 
totient number. These numbers are really interesting; for 
they are neither too easy nor too difficult to be investigated. 

Let q be the first missing prime if any and P the last 
prime occurring in N, where N is a totient number. Then 
I prove that index of P cannot exceed 3, and there are 
infinitely many totient numbers in which this index is 2. It 
is highly probable that this index does not exceed two in 
any case, but I am not able to prove it. 

Further, I show that all the primes upto VP should 
occur; but there are totient numbers in which the gap 
between the last prime and the last but one con- 
tains as many primes as we please. A totient num- 
ber is not divisible by two primes greater than (1+V2)g. 
If a totient number is divisible by any prime greater than 
2q, then P<3g. There are infinitely many totient num- 
bers in which the index of P is 2, but there are as many 
primes as we please between q and P. While 2 3‘5 . . . . P 
is a totient number, there are infinitely many totient num- 
bers in which the indices near the beginning can be chosen 
as irregularly as we please. Further it is proved that 
log q'-log log N. 

If F(cc) denotes the number of totient numbers not 
exceeding x, then 

c(logx 2 /logloga;<F(:c)=0(:r E ) for every e>0. 

Two consecutive totient numbers are asymptotically 
equal. After a certain limit, a totient number can be 
neither highly composite nor highly abundant. Further 
it is proved that 2, 6, 12, 60, 120, 240, 840, 1260, 1680, and 
720720 are the only numbers which are simultaneously 
highly composient and totient. 
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In his Primzahlen, Landau has proved that 
min. <p(tt) ~e -Y ?i/log log n. 

At the end of this paper, this result is sharpened. By 
elementary methods, it is shown that 

min. cp(n)=e -Y n/loglogn+Q{n/ (Log log n) 2 }. 

By making use of known results about primes, the 
minimum of <p(n) is proved to be 

e~ x n/l 2 n+0{n/ (l 2 n) r ), for every fixed r, 

Finally, on assuming the truth of Riemann hypothesis, 
the minimum order of <P (n) is sharpened 

e~^n/l 2 n+0{n(l z n) z /V log n ) . 



CHARITY AND RELIGION 
By 

Dr. S. Muhammad Husayn Nainar, 

M.A., LL.B., (Aligarh), Ph.D. (Xond.) 

University of Madras. 

Charity is one of the main planks of all religions. 
There is no duty to. which more frequent reference is 
made in the Quran than that of alms-giving. In almost 
every chapter this duty is urged upon the believers ; and 
in some chapters, indeed, the Prophet returns again and 
again to this subject. Further, we notice that the duty 
of alms-giving is usually coupled with that of prayer, 
upon which also, the Prophet of Islam lays great stress. 

IN ISLAM. 

A lms are of two kinds in Islam, namely voluntary 
and legal or obligatory. 

Voluntary alms is what one gives from one’s 
property to obtain the favour of God. 

‘ Spend out of (the bounties) we have provided for 
you ’ is the injunction of the Quran, which asks the 
believers to give away wealth in charity or employ it in 
good works. Good works embrace everything that 
advances the good of one who is in need or promotes the 
welfare of the community or the nation. Three 
questions are raised in this connection : what shall one 
give ? to whom shall he give ? and how shall he give ? 
The Quran provides an answer in the following verse : 

“ Whatever you spend that is good, is for parents 
and kindred, and orphans, and those in want and for 
wayfarers. And whatever you do that is good — Allah 
knows it well. ” (Ch. II — 215). 


89 
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So ‘ whatever you do that is good ’ is charity. It 
may be money, a helping hand, advice or even a kind 
word. To fight in the cause of truth is also one of the 
highest forms of charity. 

“ The parable of those who spend their wealth in 
the way of Allah is that of a grain of corn : it grows 
seven ears and each ear has a hundred grains. Allah 
multiplies to whom He pleases. ” (Ch. II 261). 

“ Those who spend their wealth in the cause of 
Allah and do not follow up their gifts with reminders 
of their generosity, or with injury — for them their 
reward is with their Lord. ” (Ch. II — 262). 

“ Kind words and forgiveness are better than 
charity followed by injury ’’ (Ch. II — 263). 

The verses of the Quran given above set a very 
high standard for charity. It must be in the way of 
Allah, that is, in all charitable deeds love of God should 
be the motive, so that the feeling of brotherliness may 
be fostered. The giver of charity must expect no 
reward in this world (nirhkamakarma of Sanskritists) 
and his charity should not be followed by references 
and reminders to his act. The kindness and the spirit 
to overlook other people’s faults or short-comings are 
said to be better than charity if it is spoiled by annoy- 
ance or injury to the recipient. 

The holy Quran draws distinction between True 
charity and False charity. 

“ And the likeness of those who spend their sub- 
stance seeking to please Allah, and strengthen their 
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souls, is as a garden high and fertile; heavy rain falls 
on it but makes it yield a double increase of harvest, 
and if it receives not heavy rain light moisture suffices 
it. ” (Ch. 11—265). 

True charity is likened to a garden on an elevated 
ground. When there is plenty of rain, the water pene- 
trates the soil, yet, its elevated situation keeps it well- 
drained and the healthy atmosphere increases its yield 
enormously. But at times, if there be not sufficient 
rainfall, it catches dew and makes most of any little 
moisture it can get and that is sufficient for it. Thus a 
man of true charity gives freely in affluent circum- 
stances without hoarding ; in lean times also he does good 
works without any complaint. He is spiritually healthy; 
he always looks to God’s pleasure, and the strengthening 
of his soul. 

“ Cancel not your charity by reminders of your 
generosity or by injury — like those who spend their 
substance to be seen of men, but believe neither in Allah 
nor in the Last Day. They are in Parable like a hard, 
barren rock, on which is a little soil; on it falls heavy 
rain, which leaves it just a bare stone. They will be 
able to do nothing with aught they have earned. ” (Ch. 
II— 264). 

False charity is compared to a hard barren rock, on 
which a little soil has fallen by chance. Rain water, 
which made fertile soil flourish, washes away the little 
soil deposited on the rock and exposes its nakedness. 
Thus charity ‘ to be seen of men ’ is really no charity. 
It is a false charity, and indicates a disbelief in the 
Creator. 
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The Quran enjoins that only good things and well- 
earned wealth must be given in charity. 

“ Give of the good things which you have (honour- 
ably) earned, and of the fruits which we have 
produced for you, and do not even aim at getting any- 
thing which is bad, in order that out of it you may give 
away something, when yourselves would not receive it 
except with closed eyes. ” (Ch. II — 267). 

The preceding verse shows that charity has value 
only if something good and valuable is given, which has 
been earned honourably and which is produced in 
nature and can be cited as a bounty of God. So the idea 
contained in the English proverb “Charity covers a 
multitude of sins ” is not approved in Islam. 

“ If you disclose acts of charity, even so it is well; 
but if you conceal them and make them reach those 
really in need, that is best for you. ’’ (Ch. II — 271). 

Charitable deeds may be done openly or secretly. 
It is better not to seek publicity, but if it is for public 
purposes, it must necessarily be known provided the 
chief motives in charity — God’s pleasure and our own 
spiritual good — are kept in view. 

Indiscriminate acts of charity are condemned in the 
following verse of the Quran: 

“ Charity is for those in need, who, in Allah’s 
cause are restricted from travel and cannot move about 
in the land, seeking for trade or work. The ignorant 
man thinks, because of their modesty, that they are free 
from want. Thou shalt know them by their unfailing 
mark. They beg not importunately from all and 
sundry. ” (Ch. 11—273). 
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The real beneficiaries of charity indicated in the 
above verse are those in want, and the want must be due 
to honourable cause. ‘ God’s cause ’ may be defined as 
sincere and real service to humanity, and devotion to 
one’s religion. Such men may not go about from door 
to door. It is the duty of the rich to find them out, and 
help them liberally. 

LEGAL OR OBLIGATORY CHARITY. 

The Quran lays great emphasis on the service to 
humanity and amelioration of the condition of the poor. 
It teaches that every wealthy man who belongs to the 
commonwealth of Islam should contribute annually one- 
fortieth of his wealth to a common fund which is 
managed by the state, or where there is no state, by the 
Muslim community, for the betterment of the poor. 
This contribution by the Muslims is called Zakat. The 
institution of Zakat in Islam acts not only as a levelling 
influence, but it promotes sentiments of love and 
sympathy for fellow-beings. 

By means of this institution wealth is made to 
circulate in the body politic of Islam. A portion of the 
wealth collected regularly from richer members is pooled 
at the centre and then distributed among the poor and 
deserving people for their uplift. This practice used 
to solve the distribution of wealth, which is the main 
concern of the present day economists. Wealth has the 
tendency to accumulate and bring about inequalities of 
.capitalism. The Zakat aims at paitail redistribution of 
wealth so that the whole community may derive benefit 
out of such distribution. The Quran and Traditions 
lay down the items of expenditure of this Zakat money; 
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Islam lias a broader conception of charity apart 
from its sense of giving away one s wealth. The Quran 
attaches great importance to such deeds of charity as the 
emancipation of slaves, the feeding of the poor, taking 
care of orphans, and doing good to humanity. 

The Traditions of the Prophet give various 
examples of charitable deeds such as the removal from 
a road anything which may cause injury, helping a man 
to ride his animal, or load his animal, to show the way, 
to say a good word, and refrain from doing evil to any 
one and so on. 


IN HINDUISM. 

One of the objects of charity in Hinduism appears 
to be the warding off of ills and difficulties that may 
happen to an individual or a state. It is believed that 
charity prevents difficulties and is regarded to be very 
auspicious and sacred. According to the Matsya 
Purana 1 there are 16 mahadanas which were performed 
by great kings like Krishna, Ambarisa, Prahlada, Prthus 
and Bharata. 

The sixteen mahadanas are : — 

1. Tula purusa dana — or a gift equal to the 

weight of a man in gold. This is said to 
be the first and best of all gifts. 

2. Hiranyagarbha dana — a gift of a golden 

vessel called hemagarbha. 

3. Brahmanda dana or a mundane egg to be 

made and worshipped on an auspicious day 
and given away as gift. 

1 See V. R. R. Dikshitar, 2 he Matsya Purana — A Study. Univeisity 
of Madras (1935) pp. 95-100. 
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4. Kalpapadapa dana — a gift of a tree of 

paradise. This is said to be equal in merit 
to the Asvamedha sacrifice. 

5. Grosahasraka dana — a gift of thousand cows. 

6. Hiranya Kamadhenu dana a gift of a celestial 

cow of gold. 

7. Hiranyasvadana — or a gift of a horse of gold. 

This is said to confer numberless benefits 
on the devotee. 

8. Hiranyasvaratha dana — a gift of a horse 

chariot of gold. The giver is said to 
attain beatitude after being freed from all 
sins. 

9. Hemahastiratha dana — a gift of an elephant 

car of gold. 

10. Panca langalabhu dana — a gift of a plot of 

land measuring five ploughs. 

11. Dhara dana — a gift of an earth of gold in 

imitation of Jambudvipa. 

12. Visvacakra dana — a gift of a wheel of the 

universe weighing from 1000 palas of gold 
to 20 palas according to the ability of the 
i devotee. 

13. Maha Kalpalata dana — a gift of a creeper of 

paradise. Here the worship of devis and 
of Lokapalas is inculcated. 

14. Saptasagaraka dana — or a gift of the seven 

oceans. The ceremonies are performed in 
seven sacrificial pits filled with honey, 
butter-milk, etc., representing the oceans 
respectively. 
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15. Ratnadhenu dana — a gift of a jewelled cow. 

16. Maliabhutaghata dana — a gift of a pot con- 

taining the five elements. 

These Danas were performed by Hindu kings till a very 
late period of Indian History. We have the valuable 
testimony of Epigraphy to show that the kings of 
Vijayanagar performed these mahadanas at different 
centres of pilgrimage and thus endeared themselves to 
peoples and gods. Even to-day some of these Danas are 
given in Hindu states like Travancore. 

The Hindu Law Books insist that gifts should be 
given to sislttas or men of learning and exemplary 
character who hand on the torch of learning. Annadana 
or feeding the poor and the deserving is considered to 
be the best kind of charity and therefore a number of 
choultries and clicttrams are established by philanthro- 
phists in all ages. Besides almsgiving there are other 
kinds of gifts like the erecting of new shrines and reno- 
vating of old temples and endowing large estates with 
permanent income for promotion of learning. 

If we turn to Tamil literature, the Tirukknral, a 
Tamil classic, lays stress upon almsgiving in many 
couplets : 

“ What you spend in alms to the indigent is 
worthy. 

Otherwise it cannot be without taint of some 
purpose. ” 

“ The giver will not feel delighted, till he sees 
the face of the suppliant lit up with 
satisfaction. ” 
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“ Men of noble birth give alms to those who 
seek it without waiting for their poverty- 
stricken language. ” 

IN OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 

Frequent references are made to the matter of alms- 
giving both in the Old and New Testaments as well as 
in Talmudic writings. 

Lev. 19, 9 f : — “ And when ye reap the harvest of 
your land, thou shalt not wholly reap the comers of thy 
held, neither shalt thou gather the gleanings of the har- 
vest. (10) And tli ou shalt not glean thy vineyard, neither 
shalt thou gather the fallen fruit of the vineyard; thou 
shalt leave them for the poor, and the stranger; I am the 
Lord your God.” 

Deut. 14, 28f : — “ At the end of every three years 
thou shalt bring forth all the tithe of thine increase 
in the same year, and shalt lay it up within thy gates : 
(29) and the Levite, because he hath no portion nor 
inheritance with thee, which are within thy gates, shall 
come, and shall eat and be satisfied; that the Lord thy 
God may bless thee in all the work of thine hand which 
thou doest.. ” 

In the Talmud the greatest stress is laid upon this 
duty. Here, as in the Quran, it is again and again 
referred to. The following passages may be taken as 
examples : 

P. Aboth 5 : “ There are four kinds of alms- 
givers, namely, those who are willing to give, but are 
not willing that others should give; whose eyes are 
envious of the goods of others. He who wishes that 
others give, but that he himself should not give; whose 
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eyes are envious of his own goods. He who gives him- 
self and also allows others to give ; he is pious. He who 
will neither give himself, nor yet allow others to give; 
he is wicked. 

Snh 49b. “Alms is more meritorious than all 
sacrifices.” 

B. Bathra 10b: “So great is alms-giving that it 
reaches even to redemption.” 

“ As the sin-offering of Isreal made expiation, so 
doth alms make expiation for the people. ” 

Ber. 6 b. “ Three things destroy evil fate, namely, 
prayer, alms and repentance.” 

“ What are meritorious w r ith fasting are the alms 
which a man gives in the evening to the poor, that they 
may procure provisions.” 

Noteworthy also are the following sayings in the 
Talmud : 

“ Alms is the salt of wealth. When wealth is salted 
with this, it keepeth, just as meat is kept from destruc- 
tion with salt. ” 

Compare Christ’s teaching in Luke 11, 41 : 

“ But rather give alms of such things as you have; 
and behold, all things are clean unto you. ” Here 
Christ enjoins alms as the true means of purifying 
material objects for our use. 

The giving of alms in secret is greater according to 
the teaching of Moses. It is said of Rabbi Janay, that 
seeing a man bestowing alms in a public place he said, 
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“ Tliou hadst better not have given at all, than to have 
bestowed alms so openly, and put the poor man to 
shame. ” 

Rabbi Jochanan taught that he who is active in 
kindnesses towards his fellows is forgiven his sin. 

Christ also like the Prophet of Islam believed in the 
value of giving alms in secret. Christ says in Matt. 6, 
I:— 

“ Take heed that you do not give your alms before 
men, to be seen of them ; otherwise, you have no reward 
of your Rather which is in heaven.” 

Thus the greatest value is attached to the practice 
of almsgiving not only by Islam but by all other 
religions. The prominence given to this matter shows 
us in what light almsgiving was regarded among all the 
great founders of various religions. 



MODERN VIEWS ON THE STRUCTURE OF METALS 1 

By 

Prof. K. S. Krishnan, F.R.S. 

Calcutta. 

There are several striking properties that distinguish 
a metal from a non-metal. A metal is a good conductor 
of both heat and electricity; indeed in popular descrip- 
tions of electrical phenomena the term metal is used 
almost as a synonym for a good conductor. We speak 
of metallic reflection or metallic lustre, and also of a 
metallic sound or the ring of a metal, and figuratively 
of a metallic voice. We speak also of the malleability 
of a metal. What is it that endows metals with these 
characteristic properties? The first step towards an 
answer to this question was the recognition, made about 
the end of the last century, that these various properties 
characteristic of a metal are intimately connected with 
one another, and further that they can all be traced 
ultimately to the presence in the metal, of a large number 
of free electrons, i.e., electrons that can migrate freely 
over the whole body of the metal. 

The mobility of these electrons accounts directly for 
the observed electrical conductivity of the metal, and 
also for its thermal conductivity. The optical behaviour 
of such a medium containing free electrons will be similar 
to the behaviour of the ionosphere with regard to wire- 
less waves. As we know, the ionosphere, containing a 

1 Some parts of this paper are based on a speech broadcast from the 
All India Radio Station, Dacca. 
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fail* number of charged particles, almost totally reflects 
all wireless waves whose wave-lengths are greater than 
a certain critical value. The facility with which wireless 
waves are propagated over the earth — indeed several 
times round it under favourable conditions — is due to 
the reflecting properties of the ionosphere. In the same 
maimer a metal, with its large density of free electrons, 
has its critical wave-length in the ultra-violet region of 
the spectrum, and electromagnetic waves of longer wave- 
lengths, as for example light-waves, will therefore be 
totally reflected from the polished surface of the metal. 
This accounts for the peculiar sheen or lustre that is 
associated with a metal. The solid metal, which is 
crystalline, may be regarded as an assemblage of positive 
ions arranged in a regular manner, and embedded in a 
matrix of negatively charged free electrons, and this 
structure will account for the malleability of the metal, 
and also for its peculiar elastic properties. 

The number of such free electrons is easily esti- 
mated, at least in some of the simple metals like the 
alkali metals. Thin films of these metals have been 
found to become transparent, as should be expected, 
beyond a certain critical wave-length in the ultra-violet, 
which is different for the different alkali metals. From 
these wave-lengths one can calculate the number of free 
electrons in these metals in the same manner in which 
one can calculate, from the critical wave-length of pene- 
tration of wireless waves into the ionosphere, the density 
of charged particles in it. The number of free electrons 
in the alkali metals, thus estimated, conies out to be 
nearly one per atom, which, in view of the monovalency 
of these atoms, seems to be very reasonable. 
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With this estimate of the number of free electrons, 
one would naturally like to go further, and deduce quan- 
titatively from a few simple postulates regarding the 
movements of these electrons, the various metallic 
properties. An obvious, and particularly simple, set of 
postulates would be to suppose that these electrons are 
moving about hi a random, disorderly maimer, much like 
the molecules in any ordinary gas. Then, the larger the 
temperature the greater will be the velocities and there- 
fore the kinetic energies of these electrons. This picture, 
however, presents some fundamental difficulties. In the 
first place, measurements on the heat capacities of metals 
show that even with a large increase in temperature there 
is hardly any change hi the kinetic energies associated 
with the electrons — a result which ilatly contradicts the 
theoretical prediction. 

Secondly, each of these electrons, by virtue of its 
spin, should behave like a small magnet, of a definite 
known strength. When a piece of any metal, like copper 
or silver — I shall exclude for the present the ferrous 
metals, which have a complicated magnetic behaviour — 
is placed between the poles of a magnet, the elementary 
electronic magnets in the metal will naturally tend to 
aline themselves along the direction of the magnetic field. 
This tendency to regular alinement will, however, be 
much hampered by the disorderly thermal movements of 
these magnets. When equilibrium is established, there 
will be, statistically, a preponderance of orientations 
along the field, as compared with orientations in other 
directions; with the result that the piece of metal will 
behave like an induced magnet. Now the lower the 
temperature, the less violent will be the thermal move- 
ments, and consequently the feebler the disturbances to 
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the regular alinement of the elementary magnets, and 
therefore the greater the magnetization of the piece of 
metal. 

But actually the magnetization produced at all 
ordinary temperatures is found to be only one hundredth 
of the expected value, and further even this feeble 
magnetization, instead of being stronger at lower 
temperatures, remains practically independent of tem- 
perature. 

From the low values for the specific heat and the 
magnetization of the free electrons in the metal, one may 
be tempted to infer that the number of these free 
electrons may not be really so large as that deduced 
from the optical data, but may be much smaller, only a 
hundredth of it. This alternative also presents a serious 
difficulty. The observed conduction properties of the 
metal will then require that the free electron must be 
capable of travelling enormous distances in the metal 
without suffering any collision — distances about a hun- 
dred times the distance between neighbouring atoms in 
the metal. How an electron can travel in a straight line 
such large distances, and still dodge all the intervening 
atoms, which are fairly closely packed, and avoid collid- 
ing with them, is on this view incomprehensible. 

The above considerations relating to the specific 
heat, magnetization, and distances of travel of the 
electrons in a metal, will illustrate the kinds of diffi- 
culties that one meets with in trying to develop a simple 
kinetic theory. 

On a closer examination of the problem, however, 
the failure of the simple theory is 'not surprising. With 
the large concentration of free electrons that ordinarily 
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obtains in a metal — nearly as large as the concentration 
of the atoms — and their low mass, the wave-aspect of the 
electrons will become very conspicuous, and we have to 
replace the ordinary kinetic postulates appropriate to an 
aggregate of particles, by suitable postulates that null 
take into account the wave-nature of these electrons. 

The fundamental law governing wave-motions in an 
enclosure is very simple. Let me illustrate by some 
examples. It is well-known that if a stretched siring is 
allowed to vibrate, those vibrations only will be main- 
tained whose half -wave-lengths are equal to, the length 
of the string, or half, or a third, or a fourth, etc., of the 
length. In other words, only those vibrations that form 
nodes at the two fixed ends of the string, will be main- 
tained. 

In the 'same manner, if we consider the vibrations 

of the air in a closed room, there are certain discrete 

« 

notes which only can be maintained in the enclosure, as 
any one who sings in a small room will realize. By 
sounding various notes it is easy to locate some of these 
natural frequencies of vibration of the air in the room. 
According to Lord Rayleigh it is somewhat in this 
manner that blind people are able to guess about the 
sizes of rooms . 1 

Now the result that in any given enclosure certain 
discrete wave-lengths only can be maintained, is very 
general, and applicable not only to the sound-waves 

1 He quotes a remarkable instance recorded by Darwin. 'The late 
blind justice Mr. Fielding’ writes Darwin 'walked for the first time into 
my room when he once visited me, and after speaking a few words said 
"This room is about 22 feet "long, 18 wide and 12 high"; all of which he 
guessed by the ear with great accuracy*. 
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maintained in the air inside a closed chamber, but also 
to light-waves, or electron-waves, maintained in suitable 
enclosures. 

An obvious question suggests itself at this stage. 
"We found just now that only waves of certain discrete 
wave-lengths, depending on the size of the enclosure, can 
be maintained in it. Will all these waves be maintained 
in equal intensity, or will some of the waves be more 
intense than others ? In other words, how is the energy 
distributed among the different permitted vibrations? 

In the example of the sound-waves in an enclosure 
the answer is simple; the gravest notes will be the pre- 
dominant notes. The corresponding problem in the case 
of light-waves is rather complicated, and has indeed 
proved to be a major problem in physics. With electron- 
waves the problem becomes again simple. Each of the 
permitted wave-lengths for the electron-waves in the 
medium, as for other waves, will correspond to a definite 
kinetic energy, so that the law regarding the maintenance 
of waves of definite wave-lengths, will mean that the 
kinetic energies of the electrons in the metal can have 
certain discrete values only. There is a subtle principle 
of exclusion 1 governing these electrons according to 
which, in the whole assemblage, containing billions of 
billions of electrons, just two electrons, and no others, 
can have any particular permitted kinetic energy. These 
two may be regarded as a pair moving along opposite 
directions with the same kinetic energy, and with their 
spins opposed to each other. 

1 The above statement of the Principle of Exclusion may be shown to 
bo ultimately equivalent to the statement that no two electrons in the 
metal, having their spins parallel, can occupy the same position at the 
same time. 
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' Now assigning one such pair of electrons to the 
gravest mode of vibration, i.c., to the lowest permitted 
level of kinetic energy, another pair to the next higher 
permitted energy level, and so on, one finds that the last 
pair of electrons in the metal has to be assigned on this 
scheme to an energy level that is enormously high. To 
give an idea of the magnitude of the highest energy 
possesed by the electrons, I may mention that in a metal 
like silver, the energy will be the same as the average 
energy of the molecule in any ordinary gas kept at a 
temperature of about 40,000° 0. The corresponding 
velocity of the electron will be nearly 1|250 of the velocity 
of light, i.e., nearly 750 miles per second, which is a very 
high velocity indeed. 

Thus all the permitted energy levels up to a certain 
large value will be occupied by electrons in pairs. A few 
stray electrons may occupy some of the immediately 
higher energy levels, and singly; their number being the 
smaller the lower the temperature. At room temperature 
their number will be about one per cent. 

The enormous energies possessed by the free elec- 
trons in the metal will therefore persist practically 
unimpaired right down to the lowest temperatures. 

The above model of the electronic structure obtaining 
in metals offers a satisfactory solution of the difficulties 
encountered before. In one first place, since the average 
kinetic energy already possessed by the electrons is at 
least a hundred times greater than the thermal energies 
possessed by molecules at ordinary temperatures, 
naturally until we reach temperatures of the order of a 
few thousand degrees, we cannot appreciably add to 
their energy content. 
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Secondly, the majority of the electrons are paired 
in such a way that the spin magnetic moments of the 
components of a pair oppose each other. In the presence 
of a magnetic held it is only the few stray electrons 
(about one per cent at room temperature) that are 
unpaired, that can turn round in the magnetic held and 
contribute to the magnetization. It is therefore not 
surprising that the observed magnetization is so feeble. 

Now the number of such single or celibate electrons 
will be the smaller the lower the temperature. On the 
other hand, the lower the temperature the less the distur- 
bance from thermal agitations io the regular aiinement of 
these magnets and hence the greater the magnetization. 
As a result of these two opposing factors, the first tend- 
ing to decrease the number of effective magnets at low 
temperatures, and the second tending to improve their 
aiinement at low temperatures, the observed feeble 
magnetization will be practically independent of tem- 
perature. 

On this view, the number of free electrons that can 
take part m electrical conduction will hi effect be small. 
We then have to meet the third difficulty that I men- 
tioned, namely that observational data require that the 
electron should be callable of travelling large distances, 
Avithout colliding Avith any of the numerous atoms in its 
path. The difficulty resolves itself hi vieiv of the wave 
nature of the electron which predominates under the 
conditions of close packing in the metal. When the 
wave-length is large in comparison with the inter-atomic 
distance, electron-waves, just like light-waves, will suffer 
very little loss of energy by passage through a homo- 
geneous medium in which the constituent atoms, which 
will tend to scatter the waves, are regularly spaced as in 
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tlie crystalline metal. If tlie atoms are perfectly 
regularly arranged, the scattering of the electron-waves 
by them will be so small that the metal will have hardly 
any electrical resistance. Thus on this view the difficulty 
is not so much to explain how the electrons travel large 
distances in the medium, but to explain why they stop 
at all, i.e., why the metal has any electrical resistance 
at all. To explain this we have to invoke the deviations 
from the regular arrangement of the atoms, brought 
about by their thermal agitations; the higher tlie tem- 
perature, the larger will be the deviations, and hence the 
greater the scattering, and therefore the greater the 
electrical resistance of the medium. This is one of the 
characteristics of pure metals. The presence of any 
impurity, will naturally disturb the homogeneity of the 
scattering medium, and will thus tend to increase its 
resistance. This result also is experimentally verified. 

Thus all the three difficulties mentioned in an earlier 
part of this paper as typical of those that one encounters 
in the classical electron theory of metals, vanish when 
the wave nature of the mobile electrons is taken into 
account. If further one can, on this basis, explain what 
can not be explained on the classical theory, namely, why 
certain elements only are metallic and not the others, the 
new theory may be regarded as quite satisfactory. 

The question raised above may be restated in the 
following form: why is the free electron density so large 
in certain elements and not in others'? If we might 
generalize from the results obtained for the alkali metals, 
we should expect the number of free electrons to be the 
same as the number of valency electrons. Why then are 
not all the elements metallic ? 
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We have already seen that electron-waves with cer- 
tain definite wave-lengths only can be maintained in a 
given enclosure and that among these permitted wave- 
lengths, all those that range from the longest to a certain 
mi nim u m , which is determined by the density of free 
electrons m the enclosure, will be represented in the 
motions of these electrons at ordinary temperature. 
Assuming that all the valency electrons m a crystal are 
free, let us calculate this minimum wave-length. If this 
wave-length — to be more precise, half of it — comes out 
to be much greater than the distance between neighbour- 
ing atoms in the crystal, then evidently the influence of 
the crystal lattice on the electronic motions will be small, 
and the electronic behaviour will conform to that of an 
electron gas. The substance will then exhibit pro- 
nounced metallic properties. This is the case with the 
alkali metals, and the noble metals. 

If, on the other hand, the minimum wave-length 
calculated from the electron density is not so large, the 
possibility of regular reflections from the crystal planes, 
of some of the short waves, has to be considered; in other 
words, the influence of the lattice becomes prominent. In 
the neighbourhood of those wave-lengths that can be 
reflected strongly, are set up barriers that require much 
energy to cross over from the long wave-length side. 

If, as frequently happens, the permitted wave- 
lengths on the long wave-length side of the barriers are 
just sufficient in number to be assigned one to each pair 
of electrons in the substance, then these electrons are 
as good as bound. They cannot change their wave- 
lengths, or their momenta, except by crossing the 
barriers, i.e., except when supplied with the requisite 
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large energy from outride. Such substances will not 
conduct electricity, except in very high electric fields. 
In other words, they will behave as insulators. Diamond 
is a typical example of such a substance. The number 
of electrons to which can be assigned proper wave- 
lengths, without crossing the barriers, comes out in this 
crystal to be just tour per carbon atom, i.e., just all the 
valency electrons; and the barriers are sufficiently high 
to prevent a normal crossing over of the electrons. 

Thus the new theory provides us further with a 
criterion by which to decide whether the valency electrons 
in a given substance can be regarded as free, or as effec- 
tively bound, i.e., whether the substance will behave as a 
metal or as an insulator. 



KUBERA 

By 

G. V. K. Aiyangap., M.A. 

Kubera or Kuvera is one of the gods of Hindu 
mythology. His counterpart is found in the mythologies 
of most of the countries of Asia and even goes by the 
same name in some of them. ITe ranks below the 
principal gods and is a sort of guardian of the world 
and defender of the faith. 

In Yedic mythology Kubera figures as the regent of 
the spirits of the lower regions and of darkness, as the 
Indian Pluton. 

There are various references to Kubera in the 
Ramayana. Accounts of the origin of Kubera, as found 
in the epics and the puranas, differ. The story as given 
in the IJttarakanda of the Ramayana is: u Brahma had 
a mental son named Pulastya. Pulastya had a son named 
Visravas by the daughter of Trinavindu. Visravas, 
becoming a sage, married a daughter of Bharadwaja, 
Idavida, whose son Brahma named Vaisravana, Kubera. 
He performed austerities for thousands of years and 
received as a boon from Brahma that he should be the 
god of riches and one of the guardians of the world. At 
the suggestion of his father Visravas he took possession 
of Lanka for his abode, which was formerly built by 
Viswakarma for the Rakshasas who through fear of 
Vishnu had forsaken it.” 

The Mahabharata makes Kubera the son of Pulastya 
and not his grandson. According to it, “ Brahma had a 
mental son named Pulastya, who again had a mental son 
named Gaviputra Vaisravana or Kubera. The latter 
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deserted his father, and went to Brahma who, as a 
reward, made him immortal and appointed him to be the 
god of riches with Lanka for his capital, the car 
Pushpaka for his vehicle which moved at its owner’s 
will at a marvellous speed. Pulastva being incensed at 
this desertion of his son Kubera reproduced the half of 
himself in the form of Yaisravas who looked upon 
Yaisravana with indignation. The latter strove to pacify 
his father and with this view gave him three elegant 
Rakshasis to attend on him. They bore him Ravana, 
Kumbhakama, Yibishana, Kara and Surpanakha. 
These sons were all valiant, skilled in the Yedas and 
observers of religious rites but perceiving the prosperity 
of Yaisravana were filled with jealousy. The brothers 
began to practice penance to propitiate Brahma who 
gave them the well-known boons. One of the acts of 
Ravana ’s tyranny was to turn Kubera out of Lanka and 
take Pushpaka by force from Kubera. Kubera retired 
to Gandamadhana. The Pushpaka was returned to him 
by Rama after Ravana ’s death. 

Another account of the origin of Kubera is to be 
found in the Yarahapuraua. When Brahma entertained 
the desire to create a universe a shower of lime-stones 
began to pour forth from his face attended with high 
winds. After some time when the fury of the storm 
broke down and everything became calm by the wish of 
Brahma, he asked the mass of stones to assume the form 
of a divine person of peaceful countenance and appointed 
him as the lord of wealth and commanded him also to be 
the guardian of the riches of the Gods. Kubera is also 
said to be one of the emanations of Siva with his abode 
at Alakapuri on the Mount Kailasa. 
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Besides being the lord of riches and the guardian 
of the north, he is considered to be the king of the 
Yakslias, Guhyakas and Kinnaras and is represented as 
being carried in his car or on the heads of men. 
Throughout the Ramayana there are brief references to 
Kubera as the giver of riches and also to the beauty of 
his palace and gardens. The Bhagavata Purana des- 
cribes his garden as a place “ where the inhabitants 
enjoy a natural perfection, attended with complete 
happiness obtained without exertion. There is there no 
change resulting from the four Yugas; no distinction 
of virtue and vice; there is neither hunger, weariness, 
anxiety, grief, fear nor death. The people live in perfect 
health free from every suffering for ten or twelve 
thousand years. 

His consort is Kauveri or Yakshi or Charvi, 
daughter of Dlianava Mura. His sons were Manigriva 
or Vamakavi and Nalakubara or Mayuraja and his 
daughter Minakslii. The sons were cursed by Narada 
to become trees in which condition they remained until 
Krishna an infant uprooted them. 

The corporeal form of a king is composed, says 
Manu, of particles from the eight guardians of the world, 
of whom Kubera is one. The king therefore suipasses 
all mortals in glory and is the genius of wealth. 

The agamas also recognise Kubera as the master of 
the Yakshas. According to one authority his colour 
should be golden yellow and crimson according to* 
another. The colour of his dhoti is to be red and thel 
uttariya white. His person should be adorned with alii 
ornaments including a Kirita, Kundala and necklaces! 
composed of a series of golden coins. He should be good 
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looking or even terrific looking and possessing either 
two or four arms. If the arms are only two the hands 
may be kept in the varada and abliaya poses or the left 
hand may keep in it a gada; if he has four arms, two of 
them should be one each round his consorts Vibhava and 
Vriddhi seated on his left and right laps, the remaining 
hands should carry the gada and sakti. His left eye 
should be of yellowish brown colour and he should be 
dressed in the fashion of westerners. He should have a 
Kavacha, a pair of moustaches and side-tusks. He should 
have a rather podgy form, in the “ I sold for cash " 
style. He may be seated on a padmapita or be driven in 
a chariot drawn by men or even directly seated on the 
shoulders of a man. 

To the right and left of Kubera there should be 
the Sankanidhi and Padmanidhi who should resemble 
the Bliutas. He should be surrounded by the eight kinds 
of wealth and by a number of Yakshas. One of the 
agamas states that the ram is the vehicle of Kubera but 
the Rupamandana prescribes the elephant as his vahana. 
It states that his four hands should carry the gada, a 
purse containing money, a pomegranate fruit and a 
Kamandalu. It also states that the figure of Kubera 
should be to the west of the image of Ganesa in any 
temple dedicated to Ganesa. 

Kubera in the form of an idol has no temple and no 
Agamic worship; but he is worshipped in the home as 
part of Yedic ritual on certain occasions. The Taitareya 
Aranyaka (I, 31) prescribes the procedure in detail for 
the Yaisravana Yagna. In the elaborate ritual during 
a Shashtiabdhapurthi, Kubera is one of the chief gods 
to be propitiated. He is invoked in a poomakumbha 
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placed to the north of the main Kalasa in the following 
words: — Naravahana, Lord of the Yakshas and of all 
holy men, O God, being invoked by me, make this my 
puja fruitful. 

Kubera belongs as much to Buddhism as to 
Hinduism. In the Buddhist literature and mythology 
also he is the god of riches and the guardian deity of the 
northern region of the universe. He is also the chief of 
the Yakshas, good or evil genii. He is the husband 
of Hariti, a Yakshini, and herself a giver of wealth. 
His other forms are Vaisravana and Jambhala. In the 
Buddhist mythology Kubera is sculptured exactly as in 
the Hindu representation; but he is immediately recog- 
nised by a mongoose which is generally also shown 
either as sitting upon his left lap or placed on his left 
side. In the bas-reliefs of Chandi-Mendut there is a 
representation of Kubera surrounded by Yaksha 
children and alongside a scene the central personage of 
which is the child-devouring Hariti, who being converted 
became the beneficent goddess of health and abundance. 

In the mythology of Lamaism Kubera is one of the 
eight terrible divinities. Kubera or Vaisravana (in 
Thibetan Ruam-thos-ras) belongs to the group of genii 
who are the guardians of the points of the compass. He 
is the god of riches; his emblem is a banner and his 
attribute a mongoose vomiting pearls. He is the guar- 
dian of the North. 

The Indo-Chinese have eight Lokapalas (lukabalas) 
who watch over the earth and its inhabitants. The 
kingdom of the North is under the ward of Kovero or 
Peysrap (Kuvera or Vaisravana). His subjects are the 
Yeaks clad in gold. 
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Kuvera is also popular with the Javanese. He is 
one of the minor gods of their pantheon and is the god 
of riches. He is represented as an obese figure and his 
most frequent attributes are the mongoose and the 
lemon. 

In Japan Kuvera goes by the name of Kompira or 
Kubiri. He is a fairly popular deity. One story is that 
he was originally a demon, converted to Buddhism and 
he became a god of happiness. Another makes him one 
of the twelve generals who were protectors of Buddhism. 
Others make him one of the twenty-eight nakshatra 
deities. Kompira is regarded as a patron god of sailors 
and a god of prosperity. The images represent him as 
a big-bellied man sitting cross-legged. He is ugly, his 
skin is black and he holds a purse. 

In Tamil literature also Kubera is the god of wealth, 
lord of the Yakshas, regent of the north and one of the 
Ashtadikpalas. But it is only in Tamil literature that 
the word also connotes a very rich person. 



SEATS OF LEARNING AND THEIR PATRONS IN 
ANCIENT INDIA 
By 

Dr. C. Kunhan Raja. 

University of Madras. 

On this auspicious occassion of the celebration of 
the sixtieth birthday of Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiyar 
of Cliettinad, the greatest patron of learning in Modem 
Times in South India, my thought naturally wanders 
into Sanskrit Literature in search of similar benefactors 
who have helped learning in ancient times, and 
finds solace to feel that the tradition of ancient India is 
being kept up unbroken even in modem times. . To an 
ordinary modem Indian, the name of Raja Sir Anna- 
malai Chettiyar appears in association with the names 
of various persons who have endowed Universities in the 
West and their minds move .spacially. But since I am 
a Sanskritist, my mind takes to the time-axis and asso- 
ciates the name with similar patrons who have helped 
in the development and preservation of culture in our 
own India in ancient times. 

Even in the most ancient, specimen of Sanskrit 
Literature, namely the Rigveda, we come across refer- 
ences to the patronage of learning with munificent gifts. 
The Rigveda contains a little over a thousand hymns 
with an average of ten verses, mostly in the form of 
praises addressed to the various gods. But right from 
the beginning to the end, we come across verses in praise 
of the patrons of learning also, interspersed with praise 
addressed to the gods. In most of the cases, such praises 
addressed to the patrons of learning come at the 
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beginning or end of hymns addressed to tlie gods. 
Sometimes, these praises addressed to the patrons of 
learning form separate hymns. 

The kings of yore, who were symbols of the State, 
considered it one of their most sacred duties to see that 
such persons who engaged themselves in the advance- 
ment of learning and its propogations received adequate 
aid from the State. No learned man left the portals 
of a royal residence in disappointment if his mission in 
the visit was to receive such State-aid for higher educa- 
tion. The Rishis of Ancient India devoted themselves 
to probing into the mysteries of the world, in finding 
out the Truth in the world and in communicating such 
Truth to their disciples. They were interested in the 
day to day affairs of the world as well, and they were 
in frequent communication with the State as symbolised 
by the King. It is not right to say that their endeavour 
was only to find out the abstract metaphysical Truth of 
the Universe divested of all practical importance. 
Although they attached great importance to the problem 
of metaphysical Truth, they knew that there was a life- 
aspect in the Universe, and whenever there were cala- 
mities in the world like draught, flood, famine, pesti- 
lence and war, they were on the side of the Kings to 
advise them about the remedy. There are constant 
references in Sanskrit Literature to show that the Rishis 
associated themselves with the practical affairs of the 
State, that they tendered their mature advice on all 
matters of State and that the Kings sought such advice 
and listened to them. I need not dilate on the matter 
much further. 

The Kings knew that although in matters of day 
to day administration, the regular civil and military; 
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officers of the State may be depended on to carry on the 
work, in special circumstances the State needs the 
advice of thinkers who are not involved in the complica- 
tions and details of administration and who can take a 
detached and impersonal view of things. It. is this close 
association of the State with the higher thoughts of the 
few in ancient India that gave the stability to the State. 
And these Rishiis were nothing more than what in 
modern terminology can be called University men. 

The Rishis spent their times in the Asramas, 
persuing their intellectual vocations, advancing and 
propogating learning. The Rishis cannot maintain 
the Asramas, the ancient counterpart of modern Univer- 
sities, without money and such money they got from 
Kings and also from wealthy men. It is in acknow- 
ledgment of such contributions from Kings and wealthy 
men that the Rishis sang in praise of such gifts. Such 
praises as appear in the Rigveda are called the Danas- 
tutis (praises of gifts). Perhaps all such Danas- 
tutis collected together will have the appearance 
of a modern Commemoration Volume. Such eomme- 
moratory volumes are not modern inventions. We 
have many such commemoratory volumes in Samskrit 
Literature, right from the Rigveda to very recent 
centuries. Kavindraehanclrodaya, contributed by the 
scholars of the seventeenth century as a token of their 
gratitude to Kavindracliarya, a great Samnyasin at the 
time of Shah Jahan, for having interceded with the 
Emperor and saved them from the pilgrim Tax at 
Allahabad is one of the latest specimens of such Comme- 
moratory Volumes in Sanskrit Literature. Nrisimha- 
sarvasva, dedicated to a great Samnyasin named 
Nrisimha of Benares is another. 
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The Danastutis in the Rigveda have not been 
collected and presented as a separate work. They 
remain scattered in the vast literature called the 
Rigveda. The praises offered by the various Rishis to 
the various Kings and patrons remain in their positions 
within the contributions of the separate Risliis in the 
Rigveda Collection. We know who the Rishis were who 
have addressed such praises to the Kings and to the 
other patrons and we know also who the Kings and 
other patrons were who helped the Rishis in maintain- 
ing the Asramas. Thus the entire hymn 126 in Mandala 
I is addressed by Kakshivan to Bhavayavya. Perhaps it 
may not be out of place here to give some specimens of 
such praises. 

With Wisdom I present these lively praises to 
Bliavya the dweller on the banks of the Sindlm, 

For he, unconquered king, desiring glory, hath 
furnished me a thousand sacrifices. 

A hundred necklets from the King, bescacliing, a 
hundred gift-steeds, I at once accepted, 

Of the lord’s cows a thousand, I Kakshivan. His 
deathless glory hath he spread to heaven. 

The Rishi Vamadeva has addressed similar praise 
to King Somaka, son of Saliadeva. Babhru of the Atri 
family praises the King Rinamehaya. Similarly 
Syavasva of the same Atri Family praises Sasiyasi, 
Purumidha, Taranta and Rathaviti. The first of these 
four is a woman and as such is of special interest. I 
quote a few lines from the praises addressed to this 
woman patron of learning. 
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Yea, many a woman is more firm and better than 
the man who turns 

Away from gods and offers not. 

She who discerns the weak and the worn-out the 
man who thirts and is in want : 

She sets her mind upon the gods. 

Similarly various Rishis like Bharadvaja and 
Vasistha have addressed praises to their respective 
patrons. The largest number of such praises comes 
from the Rishis of the Kanva family, whose hymns are 
collected in the eigth Book of the Rigveda. 

When we come to the Upanishads there are various 
stories narrated there about Kings offering gold to the 
Rishis. The entire Dharma Sastra Literature is full of 
praises about offering gifts of gold and other forms of 
wealth to Brahmins in expiation of sins. No religious 
rite is complete unless there is the offering of money to 
the Brahmin who officiated at the rite. 

When a student finished his education at such 
Asramas, they usually gave some Dakshina to the 
Teacher. This shows that no fee was collected at these 
institutions and it was at the option of the student to 
contribute something to the Institution at the end of his 
education. This may at best correspond to the Con- 
vocation fee or the fee for the registration as graduate 
in the modern Universities. 

The story that Kalidasa narrates in the fifth canto 
of his Raghuvamsa is typical of this system. A boy of 
the Kutsa family finished his education at the Asrama 
of Varatantu and at the end the student insisted on the 
teacher accepting a fee, though the teacher at first 
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declined. Then when the student persisted, the teacher 
demanded 14 crores as the fee and the student 
approached the King Raghu for help in such a plight. 
The great king said that he had his treasury completely 
depleted on account of a sacrifice which he had 
performed, in which all his worldly possessions he had 
to offer as Dakshina to the Brahmins but assured the 
student : 

“ A young man who had crossed to the other 

i n 

shore of wisdom seeking the necessary money to 
pay his fee to the teacher did not have his 
desires fulfilled by Raghu and had to go over to 
another patron for the money — such a new 
disgrace shall not alight on me.” 

* 

There is another interesting story which throws 
some light on the mentality of the ancient Rishis. King 
Pariksliit was under a curse that he would be bitten by 
the serpent Takshaka. The great Rishi Kasyapa was 
going to the Palace of the King to save him. Then on 
the way he met Takshaka himself. They recognised 
each other and they wanted to know who was stronger. 
Takshaka bit a banyan tree and the tree was turned into 
ashes. Kasyapa threw some water with Mantras and the 
tree was restored to its original state. Takshaka knew 
that if he killed the king, the Rishi would save him and 
bring him back to life. So Takshaka asked the Rishi 
why he wanted to stand in the way of the operation of 
fate. The Rishi replied that if he saved the King’s life, 
he would receive wealth for his Asrama. Takshaka 
offered wealth to the Rishi and the latter quietly retired, 
leaving the king to his fate of being killed by Takshaka ’s 
bite. 
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The Rishis had to keep up a great establishment in 
the form Universities and for this they wanted money. 
The money had to come from the State and also from 
private benefactions. They received immense patronage 
both from the Kings, who symbolised the State and also 
from rich people. Out of such benefactions, the great 
Asramas were maintained, where the students received 
free education, free in its widest application. 

The Asramas were not mere narrow theological or 
metaphysical institutions, where the Rishis thought 
about only the absolute values of things, about the 
Infinite, the Eternal in the Universe, regardless of the 
practical values of things. Nor were the Asramas very 
far removed from the cities and completely detached 
from the common life in towns and villages. The Rishis 
themselves knew all about the practical aspects of things 
in life and advised the kings on such matters. In the 
Mahabharata, just prior to the Rajasuya, Narada went 
to the Palace of King Yushisthira and made inquiries 
about the welfare of the citizens in the empire. He did 
not go there to engage the King in a metajihysical or 
theological disputation, nor to impress the king with his 
abstract erudition devoid of practical values. When 
there was a possibility of a civil war consequent on 
Duryodhana snatching away the kingdom of Yushis- 
thira by treachery, all the sages went to both the parties 
to avert such a calamity, by trying console one in his 
loss and by trying to persuade the other to return the 
illegitimate acquisition. When there was misery in the 
country, the Rishis went to Sri Rama to represent 
matters to him and to find a remedy. 

Even ordinary Samskrit Literature, apart, from such 
semi-religious literature like the puranas, contain refer- 
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ences to the interest which the Rishis took in the affairs 
of the State, In the forest, Yudisthira was councelling 
patience; but Draupacb and Bliima Were urging for 
immediate military action. Meanwhile Yyasa came and 
brought about a compromise, advising patience till 
they had concerved their strength and at the same 
time suggesting that Arjirna should go and win the 
invincible weapon from Lord Siva. This is the subject 
ma tter of a work called the Kiratarjuniya by Bharavi. 
When India was being trampled by foreigners, there 
was the need for the reunion of Indian life with 
go dlin ess so that a real national hero might be born. 
It is the Rishis that brought about this reunion of 
Indian national life with Godliness. This is the sub- 
ject matter of Kalidasa's Ivumarasambhava. The 
spirit of the entire Sakuntala is that the so-called 
dwellers of the forest colonies were far more practical 
than the men in the cities and the great Rishi Kanva 
says that although he was a resident of the forest, 
he was not ignorant of the needs and ways of city life. 
When King Dilipa was being tormented by the fears of 
a great calamity to the kingdom, he went to the forest 
to Yasistha for advice. When- Yasistha met him, he 
asked about the affairs of the State. All these things 
prove that in those days, the Asramas were the centres 
of higher knowledge, both its advancement and its 
propagation. Such higher knowledge was also inti- 
mately associated with the affairs of the State and the 
life of the common people. The Rishis, who w^re in 
charge of the Asramas, were deeply interested in the 
affairs of the common people and advised the State 
whenever the State was in need of detached councel. 
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The Asramas were not isolated institutions com- 
pletely shut off from the life of the people in the cities 
and in the villages. Vasistha’s Asrama to which Dilipa 
went for advice was only an afternoon’s journey from 
capital of the King. The Capital of Dusyanta was only 
two days journey from the Asrama of Kanva. The kings 
could drive up to the gates of the Asramas in their 
chariots drawn by horses, which showed that the 
Asramas were not situated in dense forests to which 
approaches could be had only by the use of hatchets 
every time for cutting down trees and shrubs. They 
were on the main thoroughfares between cities. 

Just as when Raja Sir Aimamalai Chettiyar of 
Chettmad conceived the idea of starting an institution 
for advanced studies, he selected a place on the highway 
between the important cities of the province, but suffi- 
ciently detached from the noise and bustle of cities, and 
in the suburbs of an important town, similarly in ancient 
India also, when the Rishis desired to set up an Asrama, 
they never selected the centre of a city as the site. Even 
now when on account of the development of cities, locali- 
ties which were fairly quiet become busy centres, 
educational institutions which were originally established 
in such places are being moved over to the less crowded 
parts. The same was the principle which governed the 
selection of sites for Asramas in ancient India also. 

Every such Asrama was a University or at least a 
college in those days. Rich men and the State 
patronised such institutions. Rich endowments and 
occasional subsidies made the development and main- 
tenance of such Asramas possible. In Raja Sir Anna- 
malai Chettiyar we see the worthy inheritor of such a 
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great tradition. The only difference between the ancient 
Asramas and the modern Universities is that while in 
ancient India, public life and the administration were 
guided by the wisdom developed in such Asramas, we 
do not find the State and public leaders seeking and 
receiving the same guidance from modern Universities. 
I close this Paper with an appeal to the Raja Saheb to 
see that the State take better advantage ot‘ the intellectual 
atmosphere of the Universities where there is a clear 
understanding of the needs of the world but where the 
complications and previous commitments of administra- 
tive details would not vitiate the search for a proper 
solution and thereby to see that modem Universities are 
elevated to the same high position of the Asramas in- the 
national life of the country. 



CHEMISTRY AND MODERN WARFARE 
By 

A. P. Madhavan Nair, M.A. 

I 

No school of modem thinkers will subscribe to the 
view that Science is an end in itself and that its 
purpose is the pursuit of pure knowledge for its own 
sake with no practical social function to perform. 
Science is and has been, exercising a profoundly vital and 
revolutionary influence on society. There is no phase 
of modem civilization, no aspect of the civilized man’s 
material existence, which science has not embellished, 
made richer, fuller and healthier. But no critics are 
needed to point out that this is only one side of the 
picture. On the other side, we are confronted with the 
gruesome spectacle of scientific inventions and discove- 
ries being used, or abused, to an ever-increasing extent 
for wholesale destruction and devastation. So much so, 
the unmixed admiration of a past generation for science 
and its achievements has given place to grave scepticism 
and a growing sense of alarm. This sinister aspect of 
the application of science has been brought home, with 
vividness and emphasis, to the present generation which 
has lived to participate in or at least to witness two 
Great Wars. In the interim between the two wars, 
when the premier nations were muddling through abor- 
tive attempts at World reconstruction, the entire blame 
for all the ills of modern society and for the total 
inefficacy of the proposed methods of cure, used to be 
laid at the door of science. Drastic steps, such as a total 
suppression of science and its discoveries, were often 
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advocated. The Bishop of Ripon, addressing the British 

Association in 1927, said, “ Dare I even suggest 

that the sum of human happiness outside 

scientific circles would not necessarily be reduced, if, for 
ten years, every physical and chemical laboratory were 
closed and the patient and resourceful energy in them 
transferred to recovering the lost art of getting on 
together and finding the formula of making both ends 

meet in the scale of human life ”. This, if taken 

literally, is a counsel of despair, which leads us nowhere. 

How far does science merit the indictment that it is 
the root cause of all the complex and apparently in- 
soluble problems that modern society is groaning under — 
problems such as the periodic recurrence of war with all 
its attendant horrors, the widespread prevalence of 
acute poverty in the midst of plethoric plenty, and the 
general financial chaos? Modern social evolution took 
a tragic turn when Man achieved mastery over Nature 
before he could master his own baser self. He lacked 
the ethical and moral equipment necessary for a healthy 
assimilation of his newly acquired knowledge. Jealousy, 
greed, the urge for competition and the craving for 
combat continue to be his main impulses even after ages 
of evolution. No wonder then that he should prostitute 
scientific knowledge for purposes of self-aggrandize- 
ment. 

If, by a miracle, all the accumulated scientific 
.knowledge we possess today were to be wiped out. 
thereby enabling us to start afresh on a clean slate, could 
we then confidently look forward to an era of uninter- 
rupted peace and harmony? No, all indications arc to 
the contrary. Man will still continue to fight, resorting 
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to the primeval, crude methods of fighting. It might 
he said that ruin on the same widespread scale as now 
will then become impossible. But in place of a war 
which the excellence of modern armaments would make 
short and decisive, you will have an indecisive, long- 
drawn-out struggle extending over centuries in which 
destruction and devastation will be no less extensive 
than now. 

Science has never started a war. But it is true that 
when war starts, out of causes beyond the control of 
science, all the scientific resources of nations are mobi- 
lised for the successful prosecution of war. The entire 
output of the nation’s scientific research is in effect 
commandeered in war-time, and becomes state-controlled. 
No doubt, science loses its international character and 
outlook, for the time being. But this is inevitable, and 
science can hardly be blamed for it. To take a parallel, 
in times of war all able-bodied men are called up for 
military service. Would anyone therefore seriously 
suggest that the establishment of permanent peace will 
be feasible, only if young men were prevented from 
developing a good physique? No less absurd is the 
suggestion that in the interests of peace, science and 
scientific research must be given a burial. 

When reviling science as an agent of mass annihila- 
tion, let not the critics forget the magnificent contribu- 
tions of science to the defensive and humanitarian 
aspects of modern warfare. It is not always that this 
laudable role of science in the conduct of war receives all 
the recognition it deserves. In performing such vitally 
important functions as the development and perfection 
of effective systems of defence against the enemy’s 
latest weapons of offence, the supply of foodstuffs of 
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adequate nutritive value by supplementing or supplant- 
ing natural food with synthetic and substitute materials, 
the prevention and control of epidemics and other 
diseases — in all these, the Nation, in its hour of need, 
puts its entire trust on the indefatigable labours of its 
small army of scientists. 

II 

In the conduct of modern war, the laboratory is 
being recognised in an ever-increasing measure as an 
indispensable military adjunct. It is the responsibility 
of the chemists, working in the laboratory or in the 
factory, to furnish war materials of basic military 
importance without which the prosecution of war for a 
single day would be impossible. These include explo- 
sives, poison gases, synthetic products of various 
descriptions, besides metals and alloys for numerous 
constructional purposes. Among these, explosives 
occupy a position of paramount importance in warfare. 
Except on such rare occasions as when the intrepid 
Greek army routed, the Duee's invading hordes by the 
simple process of disembowelling them with bayonets, 
we seldom hear of operations with weapons not involving 
the use of explosives. 

The first explosive to be used for military purposes 
was gunpowder, the introduction of which in fourteenth 
century Europe, is epoch-making in more respects than 
one. It opened up an altogether original form of warfare 
in which chivalry had no place, and mere brawn ceased 
to be the deciding factor. The necessity for devising guns 
and cannon proved a great impetus to metallurgical and 
other industries. It is remarkable that gunpowder with 
its numerous defects as an explosive, held the field as 
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the only known military explosive for over four centuries. 
The nineteenth, century witnessed the phenomenal growth 
of Chemistry as a science, and one of the directions in 
which chemistry developed was in the synthesis of new 
and powerful explosives which rendered gunpowder 
obsolete. 

Modern explosives are best classified as propellants, 
high explosives and detonants, according to the use to 
which they are respectively put. Propellants by their 
explosion within the gun eject the projectile with a 
tremendous speed to carry it to the desired target. 
Modern propellants contain one or both of the well known 
explosives, gun-cotton or nitro-cellulose, and nitro- 
glycerine. The latter, which is too dangeious an explo- 
sive to be used in the pure state, is usually mixed with 
some diluent such as “ kieselguhr ” (or diatomaceous 
earth), or wood flour, and the resulting product is known 
as dynamite. Cordite is a mixture of liitro-glyeerine 
and gun-cotton with a stabiliser such as vaseline. It 
may be mentioned in passing that the brilliant researches 
in this field were accomplished by the great inventor, 
Alfred Nobel, who is also known as a great benefactor 
and the founder of the world-famous Nobel prizes. Let 
us not overlook the significant fact that one of these 
prizes has been earmarked for the promotion of peace ! 

The projectiles used in war, shells, bombs, torpedoes 
or grenades, are charged with explosives of great 
“ speed ”, generally known as high explosives. Before 
the last war, the only high explosive used in shells was 
picric acid, or lyddite. This was completely superseded 
during the great war by other high explosives, like 
T. N. T. or trmitro-toluene which, alone, or mixed with 
ammonium nitrate, another high explosive, is in use. 
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Other more powerful explosives like liquid oxygen, or a 
mixture of ammonium nitrate, carbon and aluminium 
powder, have been proposed from time to time, and some 
of them may be presumed to be in use hi the present 
war. 

Detonants are extremely sensitive explosives em- 
ployed only in very small quantities, just for the purpose 
of initiating the explosion of a high explosive in a shell 
or a bomb. The best known instances are mercury 
fulminate and lead azide. On impact with the target, 
the percussion of a needle causes detonation of the 
fulminate which, in turn, causes the explosion of the 
high explosive. 

111 

Chemical warfare, or the use of poisonous gases or 
liquid sprays or finely divided solids which produce 
casualties by their physiological action on the human 
system, was initiated by the den nans in the early years 
of the last war. The immediate tactical value of this new 
weapon was immense, inasmuch as it was used against 
the ill-defended allies. The element of surprise added 
to its horror. Casualties mounted up to a record figure. 
The allied lines were broken, and the morale touched a 
dangerously low level. It would appear that if the 
Germans had fully exploited this initial advantage, the 
tide of the whole war would have been turned in their 
favour. But the scientists in the allied countries quickly 
rose equal to the situation, and immediately put into use 
defensive apparatus, hastily devised and imperfect no 
doubt, but sufficiently effective in combating the new 
menace. Further, the terrific allied counter-attacks with 
the same weapon of offence baulked Germany of a 
possible victory. 
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There is as yet no evidence of chemical warfare 
being adopted m the present war. Hitler’s hesitation in 
using this form of warfare can hardly be attributed to 
any humane considerations he may happen to possess. 
Possibly he must be having serious doubts about its 
tactical value when employed against the thoroughly 
prepared and well-equipped allied armies. Further, he 
cannot be under any illusions about the ability of the 
allies in giving back harder and surer hits in this line as 
well. But one would not like to prophesy in these 
matters, and one cannot rule out the possibility of 
chemical warfare playing a decisive part in the later 
stages of the war. 

A War “ gas ” is a poisonous chemical substance 
which, for its successful use must possess some important 
properties, such as marked toxic effect even when diluted 
with air, stability against chemicals which may be 
employed for its absorption and removal, and a higher 
density than air which would prevent its easy diffusion 
into air. Besides, there is the all important economic 
factor — the ability of the nation for large-scale manu- 
facture of the substance from the available raw materials 
at a reasonable cost. OL' the 3000 substances examined 
during the last war, barely 30 came up to the prescribed 
standards, and only 10 or 15 of these could be actually 
used. 

Based on the experience of the last war, these 
substances can be classed into different groups accord- 
ing to their physiological action. Thus there are lung 
irritants, vesicants or blistering agents, laclirvmators or 
eye irritants, nose irritants or sneezing agents, paraly- 
sants or nerve poisons, and blood poisons. Chlorine, the 
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first war gas to be used, is a lung irritant. While it com- 
bines in itself several of the desirable proper lies of a 
war gas, it possesses a serious defect viz. its high chemical 
reactivity and the consequent ease with which it can be 
absorbed. Within six months of its introduction, 
chlorine gave place to another lung irritant, phosgene 
which proves fatal on exposure at higher concentrations. 
Numerous chemicals have been used as lacliryinators not 
only in warfare, but also in times of peace, for dispers- 
ing hostile and unruly mobs. Many of these substances 
have marked action even at as low a concentration as 
one in a million. A compound known as chloropicrin 
forms a class by itself in as much as it causes nausea and 
provokes vomitting, thereby making it difficult to wear 
gas masks. Shells of lethal gases alternated with shells 
of chloropicrin will therefore constitute a very effective 
attack. 

During the summer of 19J7, the Germans introduced 
two new and powerful war gases: sneezing gas or 
diphenyl chloroarsinc, and mustard gas or dichlorodie- 
thyl sulphide. The so-called mustard gas, which is 
actually a liquid with a boiling point much higher than 
that of water, is the nearest approach to the ideal war 
gas, and was extensively used in the years 1917 and 1918. 
During the ten days of the Fall of 1917, it is estimated 
that the Germans used nearly 2500 tons of mustard gas 
producing an alarmingly large number of casualties. 
Within a few months, however, the allies were able to 
attack the enemy with his own weapon on an unprece- 
dented scale, thanks to the discovery of a new method of 
manufacture of the substance by the British Chemists, 
Pope and Gibson. Besides its action on the eyes causing 
temporary or permanent blindness, its vesicant or blister- 
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ing action on the skin producing painful wounds is its 
important physiological action. Another attribute which 
makes mustard gas unrivalled as a war gas, is its 
persistence. Owing to its high density and high boiling 
point, it sinks into low places, lurking in trenches and 
penetrating crevices, for days and weeks. This per- 
sistence in time and space confers on gas warfare 
a tactical value all its own. 

Chemical warfare is often condemned as an inhuman 
and fiendish invention of science which must be banned 
for ever from the approved forms of warfare. There 
are many scientists who maintain that chemical warfare 
is in fact a more humane method of incapacitating the 
enemy than the so-called approved methods of warfare. 
One might say that if war can at all be justified, all 
tactical steps undertaken for its successful prosecution 
must also be justifiable. One wonders whether, after all, 
there is so much to choose between two equally destruc- 
tive forms of warfare. In Professor Low’s words, 
“ Whether it is better to be poisoned by mustard gas, 
torn to pieces by a hand-grenade or disembowelled by a 
bayonet, is a matter of personal taste.” 

IY 

The role of science, especially of chemistry, in 
saving human beings from the jaws of death, is, para- 
doxically enough, never so significant as in war time. 
The launching of a new r type of offensive like gas warfare 
or magnetic mine is a spur to scientists to devise an effec- 
tive defence as expeditiously as possible. It has been 
remarked that the ingenuity displayed by scientists in 
devising new 7 weapons of attack is equalled only by the 
rapidity with which scientists themselves invent defensive 
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measures to combat the new terrors. The development 
of the gas mask in the last war, and the recent 
degaussing or demagnetising arrangement for ships 
which completely eliminates the danger of magnetic 
mines, amply illustrate the above statement. 

Another aspect of the humanitarian services of 
science is the development in chemotherapy involving 
the synthesis of highly efficacious drugs such as the 
sulphnnilnmide and sulphapyridine groups of compounds 
which verily take out many a sling from Ihe wounds of 
war. 

The chemist renders valuable service in solving the 
food problem of the nation, in at least two ways. In the 
first place he sees to it that a balanced diet with suffi- 
cient energy-producing material and with an adequate 
amount of vitamins is supplied, and thereby reduces to 
a minimum the dangers of under-feeding and of the 
incidence of deficiency diseases. The collapse of 
Germany in 1918 is often ascribed to the poor and 
defective nature of the food then available. It would 
appear that the nation had no stomach for continuing 
the fight. The expert advice of the chemist i& needed 
also in solving the food problem in another important 
manner, by stimulating intensive cultivation of the 
arable land with the help of artificial fertilizers. 

It must be evident from the above review how a full 
mobilisation of the resources of science is indispensable 
for success on the War Front as on the Home Front. 
Failure to grasp this fact in time has been the undoing 
of many a nation in the last two years. Even Britain, 
in some of her most desperate days last year, realised all 
too bitterly that the Nazis were using science with much 
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belter effect to their advantage. With the almost 
unlimited resources of the Empire and of America at 
her disposal, there is, however, no reason why Britain 
should not excel the enemy “ in the effective utilization 
of scientific thought, scientific advice and scientific 
personnel ”, and thus pave the way for an early and 
complete victory. 
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AN IDEAL PATRON OF WOMEN’S EDUCATION 

By 

K. G. Mangalam, B.A., L.T. 

Not less important than any of the manifold philan- 
thropic activities of Rajah Sir Annamalai Ohettiar is the 
unique and unbounded patronage readily extended by 
him to the cause of women’s education in this University. 
Ever since the early days of the Sree Minakshi College 
which was the nucleus of the present University, it was 
one of the happy features of that institution to have 
afforded splendid facilities for the co-education of boys 
and girls in every branch of the institution. It is indeed 
a source of great gratification to see women graduates of 
this University occupying positions of responsibility in 
various spheres in different parts of this Province. 
While some of them are holding responsible posts as 
lecturers or teachers in the Educational Department, 
there are others who have gone up for higher studies 
elsewhere. 

The most important of all the facilities afforded in 
this University for women’s education is the maintenance 
of a separate Hostel for women students located in a fine 
artistic building in a convenient locality in the University 
grounds. The accommodation provided in the Hostel, 
and the various arrangements made for their comfortable 
residence have been highly spoken of by several dis- 
tinguished visitors who have honoured the Hostel with 
their visits, on different occasions. The strength of the 
Hostel which was only nineteen in the beginning has 
gradually come up to forty-eight in five years. To meet 
further needs that might immediately arise there is 
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accommodation for a total strength of 60 students in the 
Hostel. More than one-third of the women students have 
taken up music for their training in the Music College, 
while the rest are distributed over the various branches 
of the Arts and Science departments. 

The Rajah’s ardent love and keen interest in music 
have taken shape in the maintenance of a separate Music 
College with its fine building and its staff of expert 
musicians. It can claim to be the only institution of its 
kind in this Province. The excellent arrangements made 
for T unning this institution are naturally attracting a 
large number of girls from distant parts of this Province 
including the Native States, nay, even from Ceylon in 
quest of the knowledge of this fine art. 

Not content with these efforts for developing 
the knowledge of Indian Music, the benevolent Rajah 
Saheb made a handsome donation of Rs. 10,000 last 
year for the advancement of Tamil Music in particular 
and for the encouragement of the composition of original 
Tamil songs. 

In addition to the several scholarships which the 
University grants, the Founder helps several deserving 
women students with adequate sums of money to enable 
them to prosecute their studies in the University. 

As a happy coincidence in furtherence of the noble 
cause to which our Rajah Saheb has been keenly devoted, 
the University has been specially lucky in having as its 
Vice-Chancellors such highly cultured gentlemen of 
International fame as the Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa 
Sastriar and Dr. Sir Kurma Venkata Reddi Nayudu 
Garu. In performing the pleasant function of unveil- 
ing the portrait of the former Vice-Chancellor, His 
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Excellency Lord Erskine, Governor of Madras, lias rightly 
observed “ There are no hands to which 1 would more 
gladly entrust the task ol guiding the education oi the 
youth oi this country and no example ol which 1 would 
more earnestly ask you to ioiiow. ' And it has been 
rightly said oi the present Vice-Chancellor that he is 
dedicating to the service oi tins University the treasures 
of wisdom and experience w inch he has garnered during 
decades of unremitting public service, it is hardly 
necessary to emphasise the \ery keen interest taken by 
these two officers m promotmg the cause ol' women's 
education in the University. 

The Rajah Salieb's devotion to the cause oi women 
and their welfare has taken shape m the construction 
and equipment oi the Ladies' Club, Annamalainagar, 
along with similar institutions founded or encouraged 
by him elsewhere m the country such as the WVllingdon, 
Madras, the Lady Pent land Women and Children's 
Hospital in Chettinad, the Lady Ainpthil iSurses Associa- 
tion, the Lady Irwin College, -Delhi, the Nilgiris Ladies' 
Club, the Mylapore Ladies’ Club as well as the Girl 
Guides’ Movement and the Madras Seva Sadanam. 

Such in brief are the varied acts of benevolence and 
philanthropy of the Iiajah as a worthy descendant of the 
illustrious family of Kanadukathan in consonance with 
the innumerable acts of liberal charity and piety 
done by this family from nearly a century ago. Can 
the women of this Province ever dream of repay- 
ing the deep debt of gratitude which they owe to 
his unbounded generosity? The answer is not far to 
seek. The extent and nature of the Rajah's noble 
generosity can only be compared to itself just as Y almiki, 
the Father of Sanskrit poetry has rightly observed in his 
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famous Epic Ramayana that tlie beauties ol the mighty 
ocean and of the sky can only be compared tu themselves. 
“ Gaganam gaganakaram, sagaralia sagaropamaha.” So 
when the unbounded generosity of the Rajah cannot 
possibly be compared to anything else, it goes without 
saying that it is next to impossible to even dream of the 
possibility of repaying the debt which we all owe to him. 

Verily as the Sun and the Moon, the brightest jewels 
in the Lord’s creation are never tired of shedding their 
celestial lights for the growth and prosperity of the 
World our beloved Rajah Salieb whose selfless devotion 
to noble causes is in accordance with Lord Sree Krishna’s 
teaching in Bagavad Gita will surely continue his 
unremitting love for the promotion of women’s educa- 
tion. 

Let us send forth our devout and unceasing prayers 
to Lord Nataraja on this auspicious occasion of the sixty- 
first birthday of our generous and noble Founder for his 
long life of continued prosperity and unalloyed happi- 
ness. 



BRITAIN AND U. S. A. AFTER THE WAR 

By 

M. K. Muniswami, M.A., B.L. 

Prefatory Note. 

Those who try to envisage new trends in future 
world economy can at best only look into the immediate 
future and even then the shape of the post-war world 
cannot be seen in all its essentials. On assumption that 
the economic consequences of this war may not be alto- 
gether different from those of the last war, I have con- 
fined my discussion in this paper to such problems of a 
peace economy as dislocation, debt, and distrust which 
may arise soon after the war is over. 


Britain to-day is in a much better position to miti- 
gate the shock of post-war demobilisation of men and 
capital, as she had had the experience of the period 
after 1919 and of the post-depression adjustments to 
solve the still unsolved problem of the dislocation caused 
by the last Great War. Most economists in Britain, to 
prevent slump conditions after this war would like to 
organise British economy on the Nazi pattern, though 
they take care to stress the difference between such 
British economy and the present Nazi economy in that 
the former would be the result of democratic decisions 
and subject to democratic control. The Economist (17th 
May 1941) has begun to speak of the impending post- 
war boom in England. The havoc caused by the Luft- 
waffe would necessitate reconstruction of the devastated 
areas; after the experience through which the British 
public have passed under the present rationing regime, 
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there might be an increased demand for all m ann er of 
consumers’ goods. There might, in fact, be an excessive 
demand over supply and it might become necessary to 
continue rationing for some time after the war. The 
payment of the Dole to the unemployed and extension of 
instalment credit facilities — two features absent in 1919 
are likely to exert their beneficent influence. 

Optimistic forecasts as to the course of world trade 
are based on the known demand for liquidating damage 
done in the war as also the improved distribution of 
wealth. They do not take into account such factors as 
the more or less permanent reduction in British mer- 
chant tonnage or the repatriation of overseas investments 
which have paid for Britain’s imports during this war 
period. Nor do they take into account the handicaps 
under which Britain’s export trade will suffer, when 
German competition in coal, steel and chemicals recurs 
and take into account the need for British assistance to 
the many European governments, with their head- 
quarters in London and now inalliance with Britain. The 
scope for British exports in future would depend largely 
on the nature of the European peace settlement. The 
present war-time industries especially in Canada and 
Australia would reduce the markets that British manu- 
facturers enjoyed before. Reapproachment of U.S.A. 
and Canada on the one hand, and the South American 
Republics on the other would make British export trade 
prospects gloomier. It is not likely however that British 
export trade would altogether disappear, for Britain 
with her experience of the trade drive in recent years, 
and with her increased efficiency in manufacturing skill, 
born of the application of scientific research to war-time 
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industries, is likely to renew lier invasion of Central 
European markets. As in 3920, in the period after this 
war, Britain may not find difficulty in elbowing out Japan 
from the Indian and Colonial markets. Professor 
Nevins of Oxford has referred to the impending conflict 
between the TT.R.A. and Britain in the South American 
and Asiatic markets, in a recent issue of the Spectator. 
The possibility of friction between U.S.A. and Britain 
is not confined to industries alone; America like some 
other countries of the British Empire and South America 
may wish to sell meat, grain and cotton, while Britishers 
importing these commodities from the Empire, and from 
South America mav not be keen on importing; them from 
the TJ.S.A. Instead of looking- to the South American 
and Dominion markets, a writer has suggested in the 
Political Quarterly that Britain would do well, bearing 
in mind the feeble results of the Ottawa pacts of 1932, 
to look the prosperity of her export trade in Central and 
Eastern Europe. He stresses that something like the 
present German plan for inter-European trade must be 
preserved. In the event of Anglo-American co-operation 
he also suggests that the P.S.A. may well play its part 
in building up electrical power stations and mechanising 
the agriculture of Eastern and Central Europe. The 
Secretary to the Y. S. Treasury has stated that the huge 
reserve of gold would be available to repair the ravages 
of the present war in Europe. The continuance of 
' Hitler’s new economic order ’ would be a powerful 
threat to both tho export trade of the U.S.A. and the 
future value of her gold stocks. Any reduction in Ihe 
world value of gold in the future, besides upsetting exist- 
ing exchange rates and causing further dislocations in 
foreign trade would affect all those Governments and 
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Central "Ranks that have written up the value of their 
gold holdings. As the U.S.A. after the war is likely to 
have large surpluses of both agricultural produce and 
manufactured goods it would be to its own interest to 
maintain without alteration the existing exchange rates. 
The trend of economic life in Europe after the war 
cannot but have a permanent effect on Britain. The 
increase of war debts, taxation and the destruction of 
productive equipment are going to have a definite effect 
on Britain’s foreign trade. No immediate revival in 
commercial intercourse with lost markets can be hoped 
for. 

Depreciation of sterling however would seem to be 
inevitable in the case of Britain. During this war it has 
of course been the preoccupation of Britain to maintain 
the cross-rate, as any lower rate of exchange would 
increase the burden of sterling payments for purchases 
made from the U.S.A. ; but after the war depreciation 
of sterling would enable Britain to improve her balance 
of payments. An additional virtue of such a step would 
be the reduction in the burden of the huge-short-term 
debt that she has contracted. The Economist has calcu- 
lated that no less than 1,400 million pounds have been 
borrowed in the form of Treasury bills and that loans 
from banks, during the last eight months aggregate to 
490 millions. There is not likely to be any desire “ to look 
the dollar in the face ” after this war. The havoc caused 
to British export trade by the Gold Standard Act of 1925 
must be still green in the memory of Mr. Winston 
Churchill. Given the rate at which national debts are 
piling up the world over, the need for alleviation of the 
real weight of debt, will be stronger after the end of this 
war, than at any time in world’s history. The existing 
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100 per cent E.P. duty has taken profits out of the present 
war and as the net profits of most British companies 
have not increased, in recent months, the capital value 
of their plant in any post-war valuation is not likely to 
go up, in order to enable the Treasury to introduce any 
capital levy. 

Currency depreciation may give rise to some measure 
of protection to all home industries including agriculture. 
Such protection accruing to British agriculture would be 
all the more valuable when the British market is exposed 
to the fire of cheap Central European agricultural pro- 
duction. If the external depreciation of this sterling is 
insufficient to restore equilibrium to Britain’s balance of 
payments, a policy of internal economic expansion may 
have to be adopted. Already Reconstructors are at work 
preparing tentative plans for starting new post-war 
industries, especially for civilian requirements in Britain. 
If British banks and the general body of British 
investors finance new industries, such as radios, television 
apparatuses and refrigerators, the shock of the present 
war’s dislocation may be reduced. To help such new 
industries, and to relieve unemployment in the ‘ Special 
Areas ’ Britain would have at least to continue, if not 
intensify, existing protection. In the rehabilitation of 
British economy on a peace time basis, both sympathy 
and co-operation from the TT.S.A. would seem to be called 
for. It ought to be the pre-occupation of the statesmen 
of the two countries to avoid points of friction and 
conflict that are likely to be numerous after the war. 
We have only to hope that the U.S.A. with the painful 
experience of repercussions on her economy by her pur- 
suit of a policy of autarky, coupled with exchange 
depreciation before 1934 would now turn over a new leaf 
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and charitably tolerate Britain’s attempts to stabilise 
her own economic system by pursuing the twin remedies 
of exchange depreciation and public works. Otherwise 
she might be confronted with a default of the debts that 
Britain has just begun to raise after her discovery that 
her scheme of Empire Dollar Pool to finance her war 
purchases, is inadequate. Let us all hope and pray that 
recent world economic history will not repeat itself, 
culminating in a greater depression. 



A FREE UNIVERSITY FOR INDIA 
By 

Dr. A. Narasinga Rao, M.A., L.T., D.Sc., E'.A.Sc. 

Scientists tell us that the tirst appearance of Man on 
the Earth occurred hi comparatively recent times — barely 
a million years ago. in fact, li the whole life history of 
our planet could be compressed into 21 hours from mid- 
night to midnight, we find no traces of life for the tirst 
12 hours; 7 p.m. finds the seas inhabited by tislies and 
amphibia while at 8 p.m. the giant reptiles are lords of 
the earth. Mammals, of whom Man is a member, appear 
only at 10 p.m. and the Jhltdown Ape-man peeps out 
fugitively at 23 hours 59 minutes I The whole of our 
known history of about 10,000 years from the time of 
the Sumerian civilization to the present day would cor- 
respond on this scale to just half a second! 

And yet, if within this very short interval Man has 
built up a social structure which has made him well nigh 
lord of the earth, sea and air — though it contams dange- 
rous elements of instability as recent events show — this 
success is to be attributed to his capacity for abstract 
thinking and to two mventions which his more fertile 
brain made at the very infancy of the race, namely 
speech 1 and writing. The former enables an individual 

1 Ammals have vanous invariable sounds expiessive of pleasure, 
caution, warning, calls to congregate etc., monkeys being the most voluble, 
but no animal has yet passed from single words to sentences. The brain of 
the chimpanzee corresponds in all physical details closely to man and has 
oven Bi oca’s convolution which is the seat of articulate speech and yet 
they have not learnt to talk. 
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to profit by the experience of another, while the latter 
ensures that anything of value, once discovered, is not 
lost to the race but will form the foundation for later 
generations to build upon. Knowledge becomes thus an 
ever-growing store of human experience. Now, any one- 
way XJroeess, however slow and weak will after long ages 
produce effects of far greater significance than another 
which, though powerful, does not act always the same 
way. It is this growing heritage of racial experience 
which has made the human species what it is today. 

.Alan recognised early the value of this mhernance 
and made efforts both to hand it on to the next genera- 
tion, and latterly, to add to its total content. These two 
functions which eorresxiond to teachmg and research, and 
what is even more important, a training m abstract 
flunking which differentiates man from all other 
animals, have been entrusted by society to various types 
of educational institutions with the universities at the 
apex of the scheme inspiring and guiding these activities. 
Thus higher studies and research are not the luxuries of 
age of leisure but the very life-lines of human evolution 
through which the race has drawn its vitality and its 
power. Even from the narrower standpoint of national 
well being, universities provide that background of pure 
knowledge which is necessary in an age of rapid progress 
and keen competition to enable each changing situation 
to be met effectively as it arises. There are 1 ew r benefac- 
tions of greater service to the nation and the race than 
the foundation of an educational institution. 

That there has been a lot of jerry building in the 
structure of human civilization is undeniable. There is 
maladjustment of means to ends almost everywhere, 
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while the introduction of a money economy with all its 
flexibility and stimulus to economic activity lias made 
possible a dangerous concentration of power in wrong- 
hands. Above all, the failure of man’s moral education 
to keep pace with the training of liis intellect and his 
progressive control over matter threatens the very 
extinction of the species in suicidal conflicts. Man has 
left many a Tobruk in his triumphant forward march 
and is paying heavily in human suffering for their 
reconquest. In this contribution I propose to deal with 
one of these maladjustments m our social structure. 

If the supreme importance of higher education and 
research both for the race and for the nation be even 
partially conceded, it is necessary to ensure that every 
one whose natural endowments tit him specially for such 
a course should be picked out and given this training. 
Our present day organisation does nothing of the kind. 
It has made university education a costly commodity to 
be purchased by those who can afford it, thus introducing 
economic considerations into a field where they are 
irrel event. In fact even secondary education is almost 
beyond the means of most middle-class families in India. 
If we had planned rationally, there would have been pro- 
vision for the poorest boy or girl in the land to study up 
to the highest standards provided he or she had abilities 
of a sufficiently higher order. One of the steps in secur- 
ing this objective would be the establishment of a 
University in India where no fees are levied and where 
those who are poor will receive also free boarding. Let 
us take a closer look at this unique institution. 

Its alumni will be drawn from all over India and 
will be a group of exceptionally gifted individuals of 
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both sexes, many of them coming from very poor 
families. The total number will have to be restricted say 
to a thousand in the first instance so that it may be run 
on efficient lines and the demand for this limited accom- 
modation from all over the country will enable the 
institution to maintain the high standards of admission. 
Obviously the education of these gifted individuals will 
have to be carefully planned and should not be confined 
to lecture hours only. It will have therefore to be a 
university, for otherwise it will not have the freedom to 
plan its course of studies, and it will have to be fully 
residential both as regards its staff and its students. 
The course of instruction might well include besides the 
usual subjects of study, an acquaintance with the out- 
standing events in world history, the main landmarks in 
the march of modern science, and some knowledge of the 
mechanism of the human body. Even more important 
will be the attempt to educate the sense of order, rhythm 
and harmony which is part of our racial inheritance. A 
knowledge of sketching and a capacity both to sing and 
to appreciate good music and works of art would be the 
normal equipment of every student. But in the develop- 
ment of the personality of the alumni the greatest stress 
will be on the moral side. The idea of service and co- 
operation will be kept always before them and many 
opportunities created for their exercise. There will be 
no religious instruction in the orthodox sense but the 
students will have had a sympathetic acquaintance with 
the manner in which the great religions of the world have 
approached the problems of the spirit, and of those 
ethical principles common to all religions. I know that 
the education of the moral side of man is one which 
bristles with difficulties. But we have the experience of 
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the Boy Scout and similar movements which have partly 
tackled the problem, while psychology is everyday pro- 
viding us with fresh information regarding the analysis 
of personality. The issue is of such paramount import- 
ance that it has got to be faced and attacked from various 
angles and even a partial success would be well worth 
the attempt. In any ease we do not solve the problem 
by ignoring it. 

Granted the desirability of such a free University 
in which the poorest Indian could read unto the highest 
classes, it may be asked is it a practicable scheme. In 
particular is there any existing University which is so 
well endowed and run on such economical lines that the 
wiping out of its entire fee income will still enable it to 
carry on its activities, and which is besides residential, 
unitary and compact? I think the Annamalai University 
lust fits into this picture. Tts permanent endowment 
fund of 40 lakhs, the joint gift of its generous 'Founder 
and of the Government has by a careful husbanding of 
resources, increased to 60 lakhs. The interest on this fund 
together with the annual grant of 1*5 lakhs from the 
Government makes up nearly 4 lakhs or roughly 80 per 
cent of its total income. The net fee income (including 
tuition, examination and special fees leas the amount 
paid back by wav of scholarships) amounls to about 13 
per cent of the total income while the other 7 pe^ cent is 
made up of miscellaneous receipts which will not he 
affected by the abolition of fees. 

One may speculate on the consequences of this hold 
step of a total abolition of fees. It will create an institu- 
tion unique not only in this country but perhaps in the 
whole world, and entitled on that account to the generous 
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support of both the Princes and People of India in the 
performance of its noble task of training a band of 
young men and women of character and ability who 
would otherwise have been lost to the country. Its 
alumni are bound to rise to positions of leadership, and 
some of them at least would weleopie an opportunity of 
helping financially the institution which they owe so 
much. These benefactions would all be invested and their 
interest utilized for gradually expanding free boarding 
to those in need of such help until it is in a position to 
lodge, board, and educate all those whom it has taken 
under its wings. 

The idea is by no means new and accords well with the 
Hindu ideology which has too high a regard for know- 
ledge to treat it as an economic commodity. In the old 
Gurukulas and even today in the patasalas we have a 
system of free education up to the highest standards 
open to the poorest in the land. Is it unreasonable to 
suggest that the same principle be applied to the more 
dynamic and modern type of education which is needed 
in the world of today? India with her age long 
experience of things of the spirit has surely something 
of the value to contribute to the stabilising of the 
unsteady structure of modern civilization and has her- 
self much to. learn in evolving that synthesis of the old 
and the new which is the hope of the human race. In 
this supreme task and in the more practical but formid- 
able problems of reconstruction which face her today, 
she will need the services of every one of her gifted sons 
and daughters trained to the utmost of their capacities. 
Will Tamil Nad which has often been a leader in matters 
intellectual be a pioneer in this field? Let the Gods 
decide. 
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A foolish dream, a castle in the air? Perhaps it is. 
Blit Man is a dreaming- animal whom the memory of his 
dream haunts even after he is awake. Foolish men 
dreamt in the distant past that they could cross the 
measureless ocean and other fools have dreamt that they 
could fly in the air like birds. Man has always been an 
architect of aerial castles and has ever sought to rebuild 
them on earth “ with faith and courage ", two of the 
toughest materials in the universe. The world can ill 
afford to lose its dreamers, for is not the world itself a 
dream of Iswara? May those stirring words of the 
greatest dreamer of this age echoing from his still warm 
funeral pyre receive a literal fulfilment: 

“ Where the mind is without fear, and the head is held hieh. 
Where knowledge is free, 


Into that Heaven of freedom, my Father, let my country 
awake.” 



RAJA SIR ANNAMALAI CHETTIAR SAVANT AND 
PATRON OF TAMIL LITERATURE 
By 

C. Pannirukaiperumal Mudaliar, M.A., B.L. 

Head of the Department of Tamil, University of Travancore. 

Rajah Sir Annamalai Gliettiar is one of those rare 
beings, whose arrival upon this planet of ours is at once 
their moment and our opportunity. Large-hearted and 
discriminating generosity is the lodestar of their exist- 
ence; and it is the duty as well as the interest of lesser 
folk to draw upon such reserves of chaiity and help to 
canalise them m those iruitful directions indicated by 
the donor. Rich is wisdom, noble in feeling, transparent 
in sincerity, no South Indian in recent tunes has dis- 
played such multiplicity of interests m life or given 
equally generously for their promotion. But the quality 
of a man’s life or character must be judged not merely 
by the arithmetical reckoning of the number of things he 
does, but by the nature of the particular things he elects 
to do and by the way in which he does them. Every one 
of us knows how numerous are the Raja’s charities. But 
that by which he will be longest known and most entitled 
to the imperishable gratitude of the present and of suc- 
ceeding generations is the founding and inauguration of 
the Annamalai University. 

Himself a savant, Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar has 
never been happier than when he declares himself, in 
deed as well as word, a votary of the Goddess. Vani. He 
worships at many shrines, but he is oftener found in the 
Temple of Learning, enriching it with his pious offerings. 
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The stream of liis generosity sent its fertilising waters 
across the sacred soil of holy Chidambaram, so dear to 
the heart of every Hindu. And then there sprouted 
forth the little dower, the Sri Minakslii College, the 
nucleus of the Annamalai University. The stream now 
swelled into a tiood, the little college refused to satisfy 
the deep hunger of his soul full of an inextinguishable 
passion for Tamil literature and culture; and the little, 
tenderly cherished dower of yesterday, broke into the 
crowded splendour of the present University. The 
Annamalai University fulfils many objects which a 
University is expected to do, but its uniqueness and 
individuality lie in its declared aim to promote and 
encourage the study of Tamil language and literature. 
In this sense we can regard it as being, at once, the proud 
symbol of one man's spirit of giving and the happy 
fulfilment of the dreams of many. Eager, expectant 
Tamil Nad welcomed this fine gesture of the noble Raja 
with a warmth of affection that will take long to die, and 
paid and continues to pay its grateful tribute of reverence 
and love to the man who has thus helped to translate its 
soul-hunger into this living edifice. Could there be 
anything more worthy of the noble generosity of the 
donor or more entiled to the admiring gratitude of the 
donees ? 

Not only has Raja Sir Annamalai Chet liar spent 
lakhs upon this child of his dreams, but he continues to 
feed it with recurring donations and endowments, ever 
cherishing it with the watchfulness of a loving parent. 
This is a pleasing reminder to us that the Annamalai 
University is not the sudden gift of impulsive genero- 
sity but the result of a carefully planned, deeply 
pondered answer to a public need. Recently in South 
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India we are witnessing a remarkable public interest in 
i lie promotion and popularisation of the Tamil language. 
The shabby and step-motherly treatment once accorded 
to Tamil is now but a painful memory, though humi- 
liatmg enough when we recall it. Soon a reversal of 
values took place with our increasing sense of nationa- 
lism and a better knowledge of the inestimable glories of 
our Tamil literature. And so to-day the heart of every 
Tamilian beats to a new tune and responds to other 
melodies than those till now familiar to our ears. How 
much the Annamalai University is the cause of this new 
resurgent sentiment, how much it is the echo and the 
gratification of it, it is difficult to assess. Nor is it 
necessary. But there cannot be any hesitation in 
declaring that Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiar has suc- 
ceeded in expressing the new emotions and dreams of 
the Tamils in a form that age cannot wither nor custom 
stale. Tamil has regained its pristine place in the 
Temple of Learning and the Raja has honoured himself 
by honouring her. 

The Tamil Pandits and Scholars of South India owe 
a deep debt of gratitude to Sir Annamalai Chettiar for 
a worthy recognition of their place and status in the 
University. The Raja of Chettinad has never been guilty 
of leaving things half-done or even three-fourths done. 
That is not his way. So long as a subordinate role or 
an inferior rank is assigned to teachers in Tamil, the 
promotion of Tamil culture cannot be achieved. Their 
work is as important as, and in the Annamalai University, 
perhaps, more important than that of others. Naturally 
the Pounder felt the need for establishing a professorship 
in Tamil — the first time, I think, that we hear of a pro- 
fessorship in connection with Tamil. Some of the 
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greatest scholars in Tamil literature and culture have 
naturally been invited and provided with all the facilities 
necessary for carrying on research in that direction. 
An Honours Degree in Tamil has been instituted. 
Though the University of Madras admits candidates to 
offer themselves privately for a M.A. Degree in Tamil 
and IS out h Indian History, the Aimainalai University 
alone prepare candidates for a Honours Degiee in that 
subject. The University of Travancore has followed 
Aimamalai and is preparing candidates for a similar 
degree in Malayalam. The Raja has spared no efforts 
to complete the scheme he has m mind, which is nothing 
less than making South India Tamil — conscious, to make 
us think and dream of our dear mother-tongue every 
moment of our lives. Classes for the Yidwan Course, 
classes for the training of Tamil Pandits, a huge number 
of scholarships and fee concessions, facilities and 
generous endowments for the publication of scientific 
works in Tamil, a College of Music and quite recently a 
liberal donation of Rs. 10,000 for encouraging and per- 
suading our musicians to revive and popularise Tamil 
composers and compositions — all these are but some of 
the endeavours on the part of this Prince of Givers to 
give Tamil her due place in the cultural life of South 
India. It is a happy feature in the many-sided per- 
sonality of the Raja of Chettinad that, in his grand 
schemes for the rehabilitation of Tamil, he never ignores 
that a work of restoration must not only involve a 
patriotic harking to the past but also a forward view of 
things. In conformity with the conditions of modern 
life he has felt the need for giving our Tamil Pandits, 
employing traditional methods of instruction, insight 
into the more modern psychological approaches of to-day. 
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The training classes have, therefore, a fine opportunity 
for adapting reformed methods to Tamil teaching. 
Similarly, the ideas and conclusions of modern Science 
must be made available to the public, as part of the 
regular democratic process. Tamil, though a highly 
flexible language, has not yet had the occasion to employ 
a suitable scientific terminology, shaped in conformity 
with its genius and yet flexible and resilient enough to 
express llie ideas of modern science. Raja Sir Annamalai 
Ohettiar has never shown a higher vision than when he 
organised a department for the publication of scientific 
worlcs in Tamil. He has announced prizes of Rs. 1,000 
each for the best books in Tamil on subjects of modern 
thought; and such books on Logic and Physics have 
already been published. This department is certainly 
a valuable adjunct to the Research Department in Tamil, 
which is doing eminent work. About the college of Music, 
it would be superfluous to say much. It is an unique insti- 
tution and has inspired other people and other places to 
fresh activities in the field of Carnatic Music. I am 
inclined to think that Tamil Nad, music-mad as it has 
always been, has responded to this fine gesture on the 
part of the Founder in a manner that fills every heart 
w r ith joy. To-day there is better, more critical and 
understanding enjoyment of music and by larger 
numbers of people, because of the impetus given by the 
Raja. In music w-e shall find our soul; and certainly 
Raja Sir Annamalai Ohettiar has not only helped to 
inform but refine the soul of South India. The recent gift 
of Rs. 10,000 for popularising Tamil songs has become 
the subject of conference and discussion as regards the 
best way of using it; and the public will certainly not be 
disappointed in its expectations, 
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Great as are his gifts and donations to the Annamalai 
University, Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiar’s generosity is 
not confined to this one mighty institution. Wherever 
a good cause languishes for lack of funds, wherever noble 
work is done, it is only a question of “ Ask and it shall 
be given ” and his purse-strings are unloosened. 

Great men have always been honoured in our 
country; their noble services have always been praised 
and sung to many a tune. Rut I am confident that we, 
in our times, shall not be able to honour a greater person, 
one more worthy of our poets’ songs of praise, more 
entitled to our gratitude, one to whom these poor, pitiful 
words of mine would be less adequate to express our 
reverence and love for great deeds nobly done. This 
Memorial Volume, our floral tribute to the Raja of 
Chettinad on the auspicious occasion of his Shastiabda- 
purthi, is our heart’s token to this great man. It is an 
occasion, which gladdens every heart; and may our 
tribute be worthy enough ! and usher in many more such 
occasions 1 



SETTI IN LITERATURE AND EPIGRAPHY 

By 

V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, M.A. 

University of Madras . 

I deem it an honour and a privilege to be associated 
with the commemoration of Rajah Sir M. Annamalai 
Chottiar, the founder of a great Institution — the Anna- 
malai University. The Rajah of Chettinad belongs to 
the great ancient community of traders and bankers who 
have shaped the commercial and industrial life of India 
through the ages. Coming nearer home the Rajah Saheb 
belongs to the noble community of the epic heroes of the 
Tamil nad, Kovalan ancl Kannaki, of Kavirippum- 
pattinam, one of the great centres of international trade, 
two thousand years ago. The origin and history of 
this community of traders and bankers is one of the fasci- 
nating subjects of Indian history, ancient, mediaeval and 
modern. 

We meet with the term Setti in the Jatcikas and 
Sreshthi in the Brahmana literature and the Atharva 
Samhita. The term Sreshthin or Sresthya in the sense 
of the Headman of a guild occurs in the Atharva Samhita 
(1.9.3) and in the Satapatha Brahmana (13.7.1.1), 
Aitareya Brahmana (III. 30. 3). (See also Kausitaki 
Br. 28. 6). The Sreshthi of the Brahmanas invariably 
means a banker. 

The ,J a takas which are said to be compositions of the 
6th and 5t,h centuries B.C. speak of as many as eighteen 
guilds with their respective heads. The head of the 
guild is sometimes called a Setti and sometimes a Maha- 
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setti. The Settis were by caste members of the Vaisya 
caste, always the richest class in the land. Trade was 
their hereditary calling as also banking. The Indian 
industrial development in the prc-Kautaliyan period and 
also post-Kautaliyan period was largely due to the 
activities of the Yaisyas. Each profession had its own 
organisation, democratic in character. We call this a 
guild. These guilds exerted enormous influence upon 
the economic life of the country in the several centuries 
preceding and following the Christian era. For in the 
time of the Guptas there is the testimony of the inscrip- 
tions as to the activities of these guild organisations. 
According to the A rtftasastra of Kautalya (IT. 35) the 
Vaisvas were the great landowners and merchants. They 
were capitalists and money-lending was their profession 
in addition to trade and commerce. With the growth of 
trade and industry, capital got accumulated in the hands 
of a few, who were perhaps designated Mahasettis. The 
president of the guild was Pamukha or Jetthaka or 
Setti according to the Jatalias (1.120; 11.335; III.49. 
etc.). In the march of time the professions became 
hereditary and fixed and a number of sub-sections of the 
great Yaisva caste came into being. Hence we find to-day 
a bewildering number of subsects in every caste of India. 
The one healthy influence of this hereditary occupation 
was to get more and more skilled in the arts of profession 
being handed down from father to son. Every Vaisvn 
was so to say a born merchant. He brought to bear upon 
his trade his accumulated knowledge of centuries. With 
the rich background of tradition behind him the ancient 
Setti excelled in his arts and crafts and made a successful 
career. His products were in great demand by the 
peoples of the then known world — Rome, Carthage, 
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Ceylon and Islands of the Archipelago. Foreign gold 
flowed into India in abundance, and ancient India became 
famous for its wealth and splendour. This was true of 
both North and South India. The Sangam literature and 
foreign travellers bear eloquent testimony to the roaring 
trade of Tamil India with the foreign countries. 

A critical study of the Jatakas gives us a glimpse 
of the social life of the Setti community in ancient India. 
In the Pali literature we meet with some interesting 
terms — Setti, Mahasetti, Anusetti and Uttarasettis. 
These terms are of much value to the antiquarian. They 
demonstrate clearly the social position held by the 
mercantile community and also the importance of that 
community in public life. The use of the term Setti in 
several places in the Jatakas shows that it was by itself 
a title, and was invariably given to the head of a guild. 
Therefore any guild president was a Setti. 

The Mahasetti held a status much higher than the 
ordinary Setti. lie was a wealthy capitalist. His aid 
and friendship were often invoked by the reigning chief. 
The state appointed Maliasettis as members of the royal 
council, as advisers to the king, as ministers and maha- 
matras. The Mahasetti represented in the royal council 
the banking and industrial interests, and advised the 
state on their industrial and economic policy. He helped 
the state in time of distress by advancing loans. He was 
again the leader among the Settis. Whenever disputes 
arose between any two guilds, it was the Mahasetti who 
settled such differences by arbitration. His decision 
was invariably accepted as binding. Thus the Mahasettis 
played a glorious part in the administration of the land. 
No wonder they were held in very high esteem by the 
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state and the public. The Jala I, as reveal closer ties of 
friendship among the princes, Brahmans and the Bettis. 
The sons of the members of all these communities had 
their education under the common teacher, and even some 
passages suggest that caste restrictions regarding inter- 
dining and inter-marriage were not so rigid as they 
became in later times. In a J alalia (111.49) a deer- 
trapper and consequently of low caste became rich by 
trade and was a great friend of the local Betti or guild- 
man (See also Jatakas , II, 319-20; 1Y, 38; VI, 348). 

A Mahasetti is called a liajavallabha m the Sad 
Jataka. He was a millionaire and was much actuated 
by generous impulses. lie was charitable and made 
large endowments to religious shrines and gave liberal 
gifts for pious purposes. It is said that Anandapindika, 
a millionaire of Ivosala presented to the Buddha a public 
park Jetavana in Bravasti, and the ceremony in connec- 
tion with this function was attended by as many as five 
hundred settis (J at aha 1.93). Anandapindika is not a 
single name of the capitalistic Haliasetti. Mrgaclhara 
and Yasa were other Mahasettis who were worth many 
crores and were influential citizens of ancient India. We 
similarly hear of a Jain Ananda giving away as gilt the 
Karle cave, the finest monument of all India. The Maha- 
setti was also a title of distinction conferred by the state 
on worthy citizens. If we are to believe the Jatakas 
(1.122), it was a title possibly held during life. For this 
Jataka entitled Cliulla Betti Jataka bears testimony to 
the fact that this Cliulla Betti of Benares held this title 
during his life and after his death the title, passed on to 
his son-in-law. Among other honours which were con- 
ferred on these Maliasettis one was to hold the umbrella 
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of state (selti cuclic) (C.I.H., I, p. 208). What exactly 
this distinction meant we cannot say at this stretch of 
tune. It may be that on important public occasions the 
Setti was allowed the use oi royal umbrella, being an 
ensign of the sovereignty or he was apxiointed to hold the 
umbrella m connection with the state functions. 

The Vmaya texts and other literary evidences speak 
of an Anusetti, literally an assistant to the Setti (1. 19 ; 
J alaka V. 384). Apparently the duties of the Setti or 
Mahasetti were so onerous that he wanted an assistant to 
look to all of them carefully mid efficiently. The Anu- 
setti may correspond to an Assistant [Secretary of a 
modern department, while the Uttarasetti may be a Joint 
[Secretary. The nature of the functions relating to the 
U ttarasetti is not clearly defined. 

Passing on from the age of the Jatukas to the Kushan 
period, we find that the Vanika was different from the 
artisan classes and even caravan traders. The Yanika 
was an industrial partner and a banker of repute. He 
was m charge of trade and commerce, national and inter- 
national. He contributed to the charitable establish- 
ments and erected huge edifices like caves for residence 
by pious men of all religions. At this time, the trade 
guild went by the name Sreni as also in the early period. 
And the head of the guild was Sresthin, a banker par 
excellence . (Ep. Ind. I, pp. 38 and 43; Ep. Ind. XXI, 
p. 55). The Vanik was officially recognised, and he was 
also known as Srenimukhya. If we proceed to examine 
the Gupta and the post-Gupta epochs we note that trade 
continued to be active and manifold and well regulated. 
Some of the members of the mercantile community 
enjoyed places of privilege as also patronage of kings. 
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Some of them were officials in charge of royal merchan- 
dise while others plied their private trade. Tin* 
corporate activity of traders is more and more in 
evidence. 

While this was the state of affairs in North India, 
it would be interesting to turn to South India and 
pass in review the role the merchants community of 
Tamilakam played. For this the Sangam works are 
primarily the sources of information. A Julaka (480) 
refers to the flourishing Tamil country and the inter- 
national mart in that country Kavirippumpattinam, 
otherwise known as Puhar at the mouth of the river 
Kaveri. The merchants were the most influential com- 
munity in this city. Commerce by land and commerce 
by sea were their profession. The wealth of the 
merchant classes surpassed the wealth of the ruling 
chieftains. A lot of foreign merchants were always seen 
in the city transacting business. There was no article 
of merchandise which could not find a place in the Puhar 
market. It is perhaps the Khaberis Emporium men- 
tioned by Ptolemy. Manaikan, the father of Kannaki, 
and Masattuvan, the father of Kovalan, were the typical 
representatives of the Tamil merchant classes. The}' 
had heaps of wealth and were very liberal in gifts. 
They enjoyed the foremost aristocratic rank in the social 
scale. It is said later in the Silappadikaram that if' the 
merchants of Madura, the Pandyan capital, only came 
to hear of the name of Kovalan ’s father, they would 
accord him a fitting welcome as befitted his rank and 
status. Such was the high position held and enjoyed by 
the merchant princes of Puliar and of all Tamil nad. 
Equally famous were Madura, Musiris, Tondi and Kami* 
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as centres of a prosperous international trade. Trade, 
industry and commerce were in the hands of these mer- 
chant classes, whose alliance was sought by the ruling 
chieftain. The latter befriended by conferring titles 
on them. Etti was one such title ( Silappadikaram XV. 
1. 163). We hear of an Etti Rangaman, a flourishing 
merchant at Madura Ibid. 1 . 196), and an Etti Rayalan. 
(Sec also Mavimekalai, IV, 1. 58; Perambadai Bk. I, 
Oh. 40, 1. 116). 

Though the economic heart of South India was 
sound under the Pallava rule, we have not much material 
to show the concerted action of traders and merchants. 
But in the days of the great Oholas we have mercantile 
groups such as Valanjivar of Ti runpurambi yam (71 of 
1897 ARE) and Manigramam of Adittapura (Ibid. 33 
of 1895). While vr and sabJin were assemblies of the 
village, Noqaram ■ was the local assembly of mercantile 
towns CARE 82 of 1906). It sometimes stands for an 
occupational group like Ralivanap’arattom (Ibid. 268 of 
1921). The N agar am of the Oholas was a guild of 
merchants, primarily devoted to mercantile interests, 
These guilds endowed charitable trusts as for instance 
in Ralem (47 of 1888 ARE). Rome inscriptions refer to 
Dharmavaniyar who paid contributions Tor founding and 
maintaining mutts and for festivals connected with 
temples (ARE 547 of 1902; 28 of 1927). In this connec- 
tion an inscription from Anbil (1235 A.D.) mentions 
among others the presence of Chettis of different nadus 
and Davanachettis (Ibid. 601 of 1902). Overseas trade 
was equally flourishing in the period especially with 
China, Sumatra and other Islands. 
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The Settis (Tamil Chettis, Cliettiyar) figured very 
prominently in the history of the Karnataka, Telugu and 
Tamil areas, in the post-Chola period also. There were 
many sub-communities among them of whom mention 
may be made of the Gavaregas, Gatrigas, Cheltis, Chetti- 
guttas, Ankakaras, Biras, Biravanigas, Gandigas, 
Gavundas and Gavundasvamis, Beliris, Knmalis, G a va- 
ra s, etc. The proportion of the merchant communities 
to the total population in iho country was very great 
according to Paes the Portuguese chronicler who visited 
the Yijayanagar empire during the days of the emperor 
Krishnadevaraya. 

Many of them engaged themselves in foreign trade. 
The IJarivilasam of Srinatha, the Telugu poet of the 15th 
century, dedicated to the merchant prince Avaci Tippaya 
Chetti of Simhavikrama pattana (Nell ore) throws wel- 
come light on the foreign trade carried on by him. 
According to this work Tippaya Chetti and his brothers 
Tirumala Chetti and ('ami Chetti imported both by sea 
and land such valuable articles as camphor plants from 
the Pan jab, gold (plate or dust) from Jalanogi (?), 
elephants from Ceylon, good horses from Hummanji 
(Ormuz), musk from Goa, pearls from Apaga (sea), 
Kasturikatakam from Ootangi and fine silks from China, 
and sup] died them to the courts of Harihara of Vijaya- 
nagar, Firoz Shah Bahmani and the Gajapati ruler of 
Orissa. Further they enjoyed the monopoly of supplying 
all the necessary articles for the grand spring festival 
(vasantotsava) celebrated by Kumaragiri, the Reddi 
king of Kondavidu. (S. K. Aiyangar, Sources of Vijayn- 
nagar History, p. 57). 
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The Chettis about whom we hear in the Karnataka, 
Tamil and Telugu areas of South India did business also 
in the west coast of South India. Barbosa a traveller 
who visited South India in the sixteenth century has left 
a remarkable account of this community. He says: 
“ The more part of them (Chettis) are great merchants, 
and they deal in precious stones, seed pearls and corals 
and other valuable goods, such as gold and silver, either 
coined or to be coined. This is their principal trade and 
they follow it because they can raise or lower the prices 
of such things many times ; they are rich and respected ; 
they lead a clean life, and have spacious houses in their 
own appointed streets .... They go naked from the 
waist up, and below gather round long garments many 
yards in length, little turbans on their heads and long 
hair gathered under the turban. Their beards are 
shaven and they wear finger marks of ashes mixed with 
sandal wood and saffron on their breasts, foreheads and 
shoulders. They have wide holes in their ears into which 
an egg would fit, which are filled with gold with many 
precious stones ; they wear many rings on their fingers, 
they are girt about with girdles of gold and jewellery 
and ever carry in their breasts great pouches in which 
they keep scales and weights of their gold and silver 

coins and precious stones Their sons also begin to 

carry them as soon as they are ten years of age, they go 
about changing small coins. They are great clerks, and 
reckon all their sums on their fingers. They are given to 
usury, so much so that one brother will not lend to 
another a ceitil. (a very small Portuguese coin of copper 
which took the place of the dinheiro in the reign of Joao) 
without making a profit thereby. They are sober and 
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orderly in eating and spending. They speak a tongue 
which differs from that of Malabar as it is with the 
Castalians and Portuguese.” (Barbosa, Dames, II, 
pp. 71-73). 

Again referring to them the same traveller observes : 
“ The more part of all the heathen merchants or chatis 
who live throughout India are natives of this country 
and are very cunning in every kind of traffic in goods ” 
(Ibid. II, pp. 125-26). Mahuan the Chinese traveller 
who visited South India towards the close of the fifteenth 
century also observes that the Chettis were the principal 
trading community in the country and says that they 
bought pepper from the farmers when it was ripe and 
sold it to foreign ships when they passed by, and that 
they also bought and collected precious stones and other 
costly wares (JR AS, 1896, p. 344). That they settled in 
the eastern countries like the Archipelago for commercial 
purposes is evident from Barbosa who notes that there 
were in Malacca Chetige merchants from the Coromandel 
coast ” (Barbosa, Dames, IT. p. 177). 

Of equal importance as the Chettis in the commercial 
life of the country, particularly in the Kanarese and 
Telugu districts, were the Komatis. A prominent divi- 
sion among them were the Gavaras to whom reference is 
frequently made in the Kanarese epigraphs. (See also 
Methwold, Relations of Golconda in the Early Seven- 
teenth Century, pp. 15-17). 

The Banias were another trading community of 
South India. They were perhaps the Abraiaman of 
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Marco Polo. He says: “ These Abraiaman 1 are the best 
merchants in the world, and the most truthful, for they 
would not tell a lie for anything on earth. (If a foreign 
merchant applies to them and entrusts his goods to them 
they will take charge of these, and sell them in the most 
loyal maimer, seeking zealously the profit of the foreigner 
and asking no commission except what he pleases to 
bestow) . They eat no flesh, and drink no wine, and live 
a life of great chastity, havmg intercourse with no women 
except with their wives ; nor would they on any account 
take what belongs to another; so their law commands. 
And they are all distinguished by wearing a thread of 
cotton over one shoulder and tied under the other arm 
so that it crosses the breast and the back .... 

“ These Abraiaman are Idolators; and they pay 
greater heed to signs and omens than any people that 
exists.” 

A very noticeable feature of the commercial life of 
youth India was the organisation of the merchants into 
guilds, particularly those trading in the urban areas. 
The guilds had in a majority of cases their origin in a 
community of interest which the dealers in a particular 
commodity or a group of commodities had. It may be 
noted here that there were two kinds of guilds, the craft 
guilds and the merchant guilds ; while the former was a 
professional guild based largely on the caste system, the 
latter was mainly a body of merchants doing business in 
a particular commodity or group of commodities irres- 
pective of their caste. Sir George Birdwood truly 

1 Professor K. A. Nilakanta Sastn takes the view that these weie 
Brahmans. ( Foreign Notices of South India p. 176). 
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remarks: “ Sometimes the same trade is pursued by men 
of different castes and its guild generally includes every 
member of the trade it represents without strict reference 
to caste.” (Industrial Arts of India, p. 138). 

There appear to have been many merchant guilds in 
the country which were known by such names as JBana- 
jigas, the Valanjiyar of the eighteen countries, the nadu, 
the nagara, the Yaisyavamyanagarattar, the nagarattar, 
etc. A remarkable tendency of these guilds was to trace 
their descent from great personages of legendary fame 
such as Kubera and to claim that they were Taisyas in 
caste. The Clietti merchants particularly professed to 
belong to different gotras such as Puccakola gotra, Yera- 
setti gotra, Bodarukuta gotra, Venukula gotra, Yami- 
kula gotra, Yivarisitla gotra and Appanangakula gotra. 
(ARE 447-453 of 1915; Ibid. 1916, para 82). 

The Yira Banajigas constituted a powerful mercan- 
tile corporation in the Karnataka districts. It appears 
they were not different from the modern Banyas. 
Dr. Barnett referring to them says: “ There was a vast 
organisation of associated traders which about the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries had spread a network over the 
greater jiart of southern India and Ceylon and perhaps 
even further, and which beginning with simple commerce 
and then developing an elaborate social and semi-military 
system strikingly recalls our East India Company. 
These were the Vira Banajus as they were called in 
Kanarese and Vira Valanjiyar as they were styled in 
Tamil. The name signifies ‘ valiant merchants,’ and is 
therefore similar to our ‘ Gentlemen Adventures 
They claimed to have come originally from Ahieehatra, 
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but their central body was at Ayyavole, the modern 
Aihole which was the seat of their Board of Directors 
consisting of a council of 500 members. (See B. A. 
tSaletore, Social and Political Life in the Vijapanagar 
empire, Yol. II, p. 98 n.). But Dr. Fleet thinks that 
“ Balanja is another form of Bananju or Bananja, the 
modern Bananjiga or Banijiga which must be the 
original of or a corruption of the Sanskrit Vanija, Vani- 
jika, merchant or trader. ’ ’ They took such highsounding 
titles as nakhariparivara and mummuridanda. The Yira 
Banajigas appear to have been Lingayats. 

As has been already said the guilds were also known 
as N agar attar or Chettis, though the latter term denoted 
simply a merchant m the Telugu districts. These guilds 
had each a leader who controlled the working of the 
organisation, and was known in the Telugu and Kanarese 
districts as the Pattanasvami or more simply Chetti. 
There is no manner of knowing how they were made the 
leaders of their respective guilds, either by election or 
recognition (and in some cases they were appointed by 
the Government), but there is no reason to doubt that 
they exercised much influence in the administration of 
the country, and in a majority of cases were in charge 
of the municipal administration in their respective 

2 Both in South India and North India, a distinction was made^of 
Settis in towns as compared with Settis in the rural parts. The Nigrodha 
Jataka (445) refeis to the Settis of the Janapada or the country parts. 
Apparently the Janapada Settis held a lower status and were in charge of 
xural trade and commeiee which were geneially of the natuie of baiter 
and simple economy. The Settis of the town were apparently the 
Nagarattar who represented the city’s trade and commerce. These were 
great financiers and bankers who advanced loans to the state and helped 
the state in the smooth working and economic advancement. 
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localities. The Pattanasvami or Prthivi Clietti com- 
manded great respect event outside their jurisdiction; 
and according to an epigraph a particular Pattanasvami 
was presented with betel leaf and given dress and 
allowance of 1'ood by the government wherever he went, 
as also the customs dues * on the roads both ways ’ 
(E.C. xii, CK. 76). 

There was another dignitary connected with the 
guild and was known as vaddavyavaliari or vaddavyapan 
or at times as mahamukliyavadda vyavahan usually 
translated as senior merchant or merchant prince. But 
in our present state of knowledge it is not possible to say 
what exactly his duties were or in what relationship his 
office stood to that of the Pattanasvami if it was different 
from the latter. Usually these officers were connected 
with the institutions and organisation of fairs for which 
they were granted lands. An equally important digni- 
tary in the local areas was the Prabliu or the Mahaprabhu 
usually associated with the guild. Perhaps a person 
could hold the offices of both the Mahavadda Vyavahari 
and the Mahaprabhu. 

These guilds exercised powerful influence over the 
government; and it was not unusual for the government 
to seek their approval for their policy, particularly with 
regard to taxation (681 of 1922, Rep. 1923, para 83; 
See T. V. Mahalingam, Administration and Social Life 
under Vijayanagar, pp. 223-24). An officer under 
Achyuta Raya made a grant of some duties on crops and 
of the fee on marriages with the consent of the nanadcsi - 
merchants also Ibid. The guilds could levy local taxes 
within the area under their jurisdiction, perhaps without 
any reference to sanction from the government. 
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The guilds enjoyed the privilege of conferring 
honours on persons of position and dignity, even on 
government officials. Towards the close of the four- 
teenth century we hear that the members of the nakara 
parivara and mummuridanda 1 together with their three 
hundred Billa dependents and with the collection of the 
Hoi eyas of Vijayanagar having placed the diamond 
Vaisanige in the presence of the holy lotus feed of God 
Virupaksha and sitting down, having agreed among 
themselves conferred the mayoralty of the earth (prthvi- 
settitana) on Muddayva Dannayaka who was the officer 
for the superintendence of the customs of our fifty-six 
countries.” (E.C. Y, Bl. 75). They also enjoyed the 
right to make regulations of a social character for their 
own members. A number of Chettis at Bagur made for 
instance some regulations in 1449 A.D. ( ?) regarding the 
women who lapsed from marriage. 

In the closing years of the Vijayanagar history 
again the Chettis played a notable part in the commercial 
life of the country. They were also a factor to reckon 
with during the period of the establishment of trade 
settlements by the European powers in South India. The 
Dutch carried on their commercial transactions with, 
those occupied in the textiles of the country through one 
Mallai or Mallaya Chetti alias Cinnaia or Cenanan Chetti. 
This merchant prince had many dependents under him 
of whom was one Seshadri Chetti of Porto Novo who in 
course of time rose to the position of the chief Indian 
merchant of Madras. {See C. S. Srinivasachari, A His- 
tory of Madras, pp. 30-37). Several members of the 
community were Dubashes to the East India Company 
and later under the Crown up to the present day they are 
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taking active interest in the promotion of trade and com- 
merce. Their services in the fields of trade, industry, 
commerce and banking have won the due recognition of 
the Government and the public as well, while the modern 
Chambers of Commerce have taken the place of ancient 
and mediaeval guilds. 



BADARAYANA AND THE PANCARATRA 

By 

Pandit K. Srinivasacharya 
All commentators, with the exception of Ananda- 
tirtha and Nimbarka , 1 agree in thinking that in the last 
four sutras of the second pada of the second adhyaya 
of the Vedanta-s utra, Badarayana discusses the question 
of the orthodoxy of the Pancaratra system, otherwise 
known as the Bhagavata or the Satvata school. But 
Samkara and Ramanuja hold diametrically opposite 
views regarding the Sutrakara’s attitude to that system. 
The former claims that Badarayana condemns it like the 
systems previously examined; but the latter thinks that 
he approves of it. According to Samkara the four sutras 
set forth four objections against the Pancaratra; but, 
according to Ramanuja, the first two sutras state the 
prim a facie case against the system, while the next two 
meet the objections and prove its authoritativeness. 
Their interpretations of the first two sutras present 
substantial agreement, the divergence arising only in 
their comments on the next two aphorisms. 

Conscious of the fact that, in the interests of his 
system, he is forced to take up here an indefensible posi- 
tion, Samkara finds it necessary to preface his comments 
on these sutras with the following remarks : — Unlike the 
several heterodox darsanas whose views have just been 
criticised in the second pada, the Bhagavata system con- 
siders Brahman or Vasudeva as being at once the 
material and the efficient cause of the world, a theory 

1 Anandatirtha and Nimbarka believe tbat this adhikarana is devoted 
to a refutation of the Saida Tantra. 
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acceptable to the Vedantins. Again, the Blmgavata 
doctrine that the Highest self, Vasudeva takes on the 
fourfold forms of Vasudeva, Samkarsliana, l > radyunma 
and Aniruddha is in perfect accord with the scripture. 
And so is the Blmgavata teaching prescribing an austere 
life devoted to the worship of the Lord in five different 
ways, known as abliigamam, upadana, iji/a, svadhyuya 
and yoga. The Pancaratra is on firm ground with 
regard to these fundamental tenets. None of these is to 
be controverted. We must, however, take exception to 
the doctrine that from Vasudeva, the highest Brahman 
and the universal cause, the individual soul called Smn- 
karshana originates ; that from Samkarsliana the internal 
organ termed Pradyumna takes birth; and that from 
Pradyumna proceeds the principle of egoity or indivi- 
duality termed Aniruddha. For this theory implies 
that finite souls originate, a doctrine contrary to the 
Vedantie teaching. 

Briefly stated, Samkara's -comments on the four 
sutras are as follows: — The Pancaratra is lacking in 
validity, (1) because it speaks of the creation of the soul, 
whereas it is eternal and uncreated; 2 (2) because it 
teaches that the instrument, viz., maims proceeds from an 
agent, viz., the soul, a theory which fails to find support 
in everyday observation or in scripture. (3) Or, if 
Vasudeva, ►Samkarsliana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha 
are taken as Brahman, the ultimate cause, the objection 
already raised, namely, the impossibility of origination 
would remain unanswered. For either the four Vy alias 

2. * ^ H. 18 

•TRRT — 5F 11 81 

>o % 
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denote four distinct individuals equally omniscient, omni- 
potent and so forth or they signify four similar bodies 
assumed by an identical person; and in any case their 
origination would be unintelligible. The first alternative 
needlessly multiplies the deites; and it is particularly 
repugnant to the Bhagavatas who strictly adhere to the 
belief in a single supreme Lord. The second alternative 
does not fare better; for the four bodies are, by hypo- 
thesis, all alike and what is considered the effect exhibits 
no novel features and hence, the chain of causation is pur- 
poseless. Further, there is no reason why the number of 
forms that Yasudeva takes should arbitrarily be limited 
to four. In fact, the whole world from Bralnna down to a 
blade of grass is llis manifestation. (4) Moreover, the 
Pancaratra presents mutual contradictions. For example, 
sometimes jnana (knowledge), aisvarya (lordship) and 
the like are referred to as attributes {guna), and some- 
times they are spoken of as substances {gum). Not 
only that; the Pancaratra Agamas even speak dis- 
paragingly of the Veda. It is said that Sandilya, not 
finding the highest bliss in the Vedas, turned to the study 
of the Pancaratra. Hence, it is to be rejected. 

This interpretation is elaborately criticised by 
Yamunacarya in the Agumapramanya , a work devoted 
to the vindication of the orthodoxy of the Pancaratra 
system. The Visistadvaitic position is further pre- 
sented in the Sri-Bluisya in a succinct form. On this 
view, the third and the fourth sutras would mean (3) If 
Samkarshana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha are no other 
than the highest Brahman, there could be no objection 
to the Pancaratra. (4) The Panearatia explicitly denies 
the fact of souls having an origin. And with the removal 
of the only objection that could be raised against the 
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system, tlie Pancaratra can hardly be discredited ns 
subscribing- to erroneous doctrines. Saiukara himself 
virtually admits this in the third sutra. 

To explain the matter a little more in detail — In 
reply to tlie difficulty raised in the first two sutras, it is 
urged that Samkarshana, Pradymnna and Aniruddha 
denote only the highest Brahman and not the individual 
souls, rnanas and individuality. It is only the person 
who is imperfectly acquainted with the Bhagavata system 
who will assert that it speaks of souls as having an origin. 
All that it says is that Vasudeva, out of his infinite 
mercy, takes on four* forms to render Himself accessible 
to His devotees. The purpose of these manifestations is 
tlie same as that of the Avatars generally. The scripture 
declares: “though unborn He assumes manifold 
forms .” 3 

The question now to be decided is: Which of these 
two interpretations is the right one i The sutra in 
whose interpretation there is the greatest measure of 
divergence is the third. Yijnanadi bhave va tadaprati- 
shedhali. Literally translated, it runs as follows : — ‘ ‘ Or, 
on account of their being knowledge and ultimate cause, 
there is non-contradiction of that.’’ As expanded by 
Samkara it reads: — ■“ Or, if they (/.<?., Samkarshana 
and the rest) are to be taken as Brahman and not as the 
soul, manas and egoity, still there is non-contradiction of 
that (i.e., there is non-contradiction of the objection 
already raised against the Bhagavata system, vis., the 
impossibility of origination ).” 
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According to Ramanuja the sutra means: “ Or, on 
account of (their) being Brahman, there is non-contra- 
diction of that (i.e., Pancaratra is uncontradicted) . ’ ’ 
The word ‘ tat means for Samkara ‘ the difficulty point- 
ed out at the outset.’ Ramanuja takes it to mean Pan- 
caratra. On Ramanuja’s interpretation, the first part 
of this sutra states ail antecedent; and the second part, 
its consequent. But on Samkara ’s view, it means that 
the difficulty with regard to the origin of the jiva may be 
got over; but that the difficulty of the origin of the 
vy alias would have taken its place and that, in any case, 
the objection of the impossibility of origination would 
remain unanswered. Clearly, this is far-fetched. It is 
not quite satisfactory to say that one part of the sutra 
refutes the objection already raised, while the other part 
states a fresh difficulty. Such an interpretation would 
be justified only if the sutra were really two. 

The particle va ( 31 ) occurring in the third sutra 
of this adhikarana is a clear indication of a change of 
side in the argument. Numerous examples may be cited 
both from the Purva-Mimamsa and the Vedanta sutras 
to show that the particle ‘ va ’ with or without the nega- 
tive particle ‘ na ’ ( 3), is used to denote such a change. 4 
As Thibaut says “..... it however appears to me that 
the explanations of ‘ va ’ and of the ‘ tat ’ implied in 
Ramanuja’s comment, are more natural than those 
resulting from Samkara ’s interpretation.” 

4 (n iv 9); 

m 3T ( 1 11 iv 19 ) 

3 3T 0 * *UII iii 2) ; Sf 3T 

(3 fL III iii 63); (* III ii 28)i 
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Further, having accepted at the outset in unequi- 
vocal terms the theory of the Yyulias, ttamkara’s eun- 
dcnmation of the selfsame theory exhibits a clean 
volteface. 

Samkara interprets the last sutra to mean that since 
the Panearatra talks lightly of the Veda, it is unvedic. 
But this is based on a misunderstanding. The text 
declaring that JSandilya found no lasting bliss in the vecla 
and turned to the study of the Panearatra does not intend 
to decry the Veda. It aims at extolling the Panearatra. 
Take an analogous case. In the Bhiuna-vulija;’ Naratla 
says that with all his study of the Vedas, Itiliasas and 
Puranas, he knew only the mantras but did not know the 
self. Obviously the statement that the knowledge of the 
self is not attainable by any means except the know- 
ledge of the Bhuman aims at glorifying this latter know- 
ledge. 

Vacaspati-misra in his Uhamati identifies the teach- 
ing of Oudulomi with the Panearatra" and explicitly 
asserts that according to the Panearatra system the jiva 
is without an origin . 7 In the face of this, how can it be 
argued that the Panearatra is devoid of authority, as 
it speaks of the origination of souls'? 

5 Sacred Books of the East, Vol. xxxlv, p. lii. 

6 It is not known on what authority this identification is made 
Compare Ranga Ramanuja's Bhavaprakasika a commentary on Sruta- 
prakasika, II, iv, 21. 

* m ^ 'miff: II 
7 . «Wl§: TTRflf^r:— 
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Amalananda, the author of Kalpatctru, says that the 
cardinal doctrines of the Pancaratra are sound and are 
even entitled to respect, but that it appears to differ from 
the Vedantic teaching only in one respect, namely its 
reference to the origin of souls. And even here the 
Pancaratra docs not really intend to teach that souls 
originate. Like the upanishadie texts speaking of souls 
as originating, the Pancaratra text must be taken in a 
secondary sense. 8 Samkara himself has admitted in his 
comment on II, III, 17 that the scriptural passages 
referring to the birth of souls must be understood figura- 
tively as standing for association with new bodies. 
Commenting on the third sutra, the Vrttikara, who was, 
according to one tradition, a direct disciple of Samkara, 
says, “ If the terms Samkarsliana and the rest denote 
Brahman, then we do not refute the Pancaratra, in 
fact, it would be the same as our system.” 9 

If the Pancaratra system were unquestionably 
orthodox, why, it may be asked, should it he discussed in 
the company of philosophies whose heretical nature is 
exposed? As Ramanuja pertinently remarks, having 
confuted the Pasupata Agama, the Butrakara has neces- 
sarily to dispel the doubt the Pancaratra also may, in 
so far as it belongs to the class of agamas, be lacking in 
force. To establish that the Pancaratra stands on an 

8. s#: | 
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Sutra-Vrtti Ed. by Mahamahopadbyaya Harihara Sastri. Sri Vidya 
Press, Kumbakonam, p. 41. 
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altogether different footing, the Sutrakara lias ]ier force 
to discuss the nature of the Pancaratra. A discussion 
on the Pancaratra will not cut into the general scheme of 
this section, because the opponent ( pratyaHhi ) here is 
not the follower of the system, but he who believes in its 
heretical character. Or, as Vedanta Desika puts it, the 
second pada of the second adliyaya, whose object is to 
show that certain darsanas are not rivals to Vcdantic 
thought, first points out that systems such as the 
Sankliya, the Bauddha and the Jaina are not worthy 
rivals since they are backed by unsound logic and then 
establishes that the Pancaratra cannot bo reckoned a 
rival, for the simple reason that it is in fundamental 
agreement with Vedantic teaching . 10 it would 

not be unnatural ”, says Thibaut, ‘‘ to close the polemical 
pada with a defence of that doctrine which in spite of 
objections has to be viewed as a true one ”. u 

It is difficult to reconcile oneself to the thought that 
Badaravana condemned the Pancaratra doctrine in the 
Vedanta-sutra but extolled its greatness in the Molim- 
dharma and elsewhere in his MaJiabharata. Even if the 
identity of Badaravana with Yyasa were to be disputed, 
there is no gainsaying the fact that Badaravana sub- 
scribes to the views expressed in the Maliabliavaia. For 
he frequently cites passages from that work in support 
of his views. 

10 . mm 


^ *o 



11 Sacred Books of the East, Vol. xxxiv, p. lit. 



LIGHTNING 

By 

N. S. Subba Rao, M.A. 

The ag'e in which we are living has been called an 
age of electricity. Large amounts of electrical energy 
are generated at various parts of the world and put to 
all imaginable uses. In fact, we might say without much 
exaggeration, that there is no type of mechanical work 
to-day which cannot be carried out cheaply and more 
efficiently with the aid of electricity. 

Although the large-scale harnessing of electric 
power is of recent origin, our planet has almost from its 
birth been endowed with immense sources of electric 
energy. This energy often displays itself during 
thunderstorm, in those luminous discharges in the 
atmosphere, known as lightning. The awe-inspiring 
character of these displays made people look upon the 
thunderclouds ‘ as the arsenal in which God keeps His 
artillery of thunder and lightning, at times to strike the 
children of men with reverential awe, or to inflict on 
them some great punishment.’ 

It is therefore not surprising that no systematic 
study of lightning was made till very recently. In 
1752, Benjamin Franklin carried out his famous experi- 
ment with a kite at Philadelphia and demonstrated that 
electric charges and sparks could be drawn from 
thunderclouds and that these charges exhibited the same 
properties as similar charges obtained by artificial means 
in the laboratory. We now know that lightning is the 
visible manifestation of the passage of electricity either 
between two thunderclouds or between a thundercloud 
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and earth. The electricity in the thundercloud is static 
or immobile until such time when it is set in motion 
during- the lightning flash, unlike the current (or dyna- 
mic) electricity with which we are very familiar. 

A thorough investigation of lightning in its various 
aspects has been carried out by Sehonland, Malan, Collons 
and others, under the direction of the Lightning Research 
Committee of the South African Institute op Electrical 
Engineers. During these researches several hundreds 
of lightning flashes were photographed with the aid of a 
special camera known as the Boys Camera. The camera 
consisted of a fixed plate and two lenses revolving in a 
circle in front of it at the ends of a diameter. The lenses 
had a focal length of 15 cm. and were mounted with their 
centres at a distance of 10-1 cm. apart. The lens system 
was rotated by hand at a speed of 1500 revolutions per 
minute. With the aid of these photographs it was 
possible to detect the occurrence of a number of indivi- 
dual discharges in the same discharge channel separated 
from each other by exceedingly short intervals of time 
and to measure their velocities. These photographs 
were supplemented by those taken on an ordinary 
camera. These photographs showed the flash in its 
relation to the neighbouring objects and helped to locate 
the region in which the flash occurred. A slow moving 
camera, with only a single rotating lens instead of the 
two lenses in the Boys Camera, was also employed. It 
made one revolution for every 59 revolutions of the Boys 
double lens camera. As the cameras have to be kept 
open for some time before a discharge occurs they must 
be worked in the country away from the glare of cities. 
The fixed camera helps to fix the position of the flash, 
the slow camera gives the order of occurrence of the 
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individual flashes and the fast Boys camera separates 
the components of a flash and reveals what may be 
described as its fine structure. 

Lightning flashes are of two kinds, consisting of 
discharges between one cloud and another or between a 
cloud and the earth. In general it was noticed that 
there were 2 or 3 intercloud discharges before one to the 
ground. A few cases where the discharge occurred 
without previous intercloud discharges have also been 
observed. In such cases the discharges to ground have 
been found to be very frequent and violent. 

Every lightning flash is composite in character, the 
number of component strokes being variable ranging 
from 1 to b‘. The component strokes are separated from 
eacn other by intervals of about -UUi to 0 -53 second, the 
most frequent interval bemg 0-03 second. Sclionland 
showed that single strokes are most frequent and that 
those with more than m components are rare. The 
origin of the separate strokes appears to be due to the 
existence of separate generating centres at different 
parts of the cloud. Quite a large number of discharge 
channels have been found to be A shaped. These arise 
irom separate generating centres in a cloud and have a 
common stem formed by one stroke and utilised by the 
other. 

Each of these component strokes is itself double, 
consisting firstly of a leader stroke from cloud to ground 
quickly followed by an intense and fast moving main 
stroke. The leader stroke is of two kinds, stepped or 
dartlike, the stepped leader being more common. The 
leader stroke advances forward for a distance of about 
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50 metres, appears to pause for a while (50-90 micro- 
seconds) and advances another 50 metres and so on until 
it reaches the ground. The leader stroke thus estab- 
lishes in a series of steps a conducting channel between 
cloud and earth, and enables the return or the main stroke 
to travel at a very; fast rate from the earth to the cloud. 
The dart leader appears to take a direct path to earth 
in one step and it is believed that it may be using a 
channel previously prepared by a stepped leader too 
feeble to be photographed. 

The leader stroke is heavily branched, the direction 
of branching indicating its direction of travel. The 
main stroke follows in every detail the path traced out 
by the leader stroke. After every one of the branching 
points the intensity of the discharge appears to be 
reduced. 

The nature of the stepped leader is explained on the 
assumption of a slow moving negative pilot streamer 
which advances into virgin air with velocities of 
TO X 10 7 to 2 0 X 10 v ’ cm. second and provides an ionised 
channel along which the stepped leader travels. The 
stepped leader travels much faster, with velocities vary- 
ing from 1*3 X 10 b to 3 2 X 10 u cm. second and catches 
up the tip of the pilot steamer. Then there is a pause 
till a further ionised path is prepared by the pilot for 
the advance of the stepped leader. This explanation is 
supported by the fact that the ratio of the length of the 
path travelled by a stepped leader, to the time of pause, 
is a constant and is equal to the velocity of the pilot 
steamer. 

Estimates of the various quantities involved in the 
discharge process were made from a study of the photo- 
graphs taken with the cameras already described. The 
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photographic study was later supplemented by electrical 
studies of the discharge process. It is interesting to 
observe that the study of the development of the spark 
discharge in the laboratory, carried out by Aliibone and 
Meek, showed characteristics similar to those of the 
lightning flash. 

The calculation of the total amount of electrical 
energy expended over the surface of the globe in the 
form of these lightning flashes gives astounding figures. 
The average quantity of electricity carried by a lightning 
discharge is 20 coulombs. This means that the average 
current must be of the order of 20,000 amperes. Each 
flash as a rule discharges a cloud completely and it is 
known that an active cloud produces one flash every 
20 seconds. The thundercloud may thus be looked upon 
as a huge electrical machine which expends 2 or 3 million 
kilowatts continuously during its hour or two of activity. 

From data collected by Brookes from various parts 
of the globe, it is known that the earth experiences 
16,000,000 thunderstorms per annum or 44,000 per day. 
This means that at any instant there are on the average 
1800 thunderstorms in progress at different parts of this 
world or that 100 lightning flashes occur every second. 
Over the earth therefore thunderstorms are continuously 
expending energy at the rate of 4 X 10 9 kilowatts. This 
huge figure is likely to tempt scientists to device a method 
of tapping even a small bit of this energy and to utilise 
it for the good of humanity. However tempting the 
prospect may seem, no such effort has proved successful. 

This stupendous amount of energy is used up in 
several ways. Most of it is dissipated in the form of 
heat and the luminous effects observed are the result of 
the heating to incandescence of the lightning channel. 
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A small portion of the energy is used up in the genera- 
tion of Hertzian waves known as atmospherics. A study 
of lightning and its relationship to atmospherics has been 
made in great detail by several observers. Chief among 
them may be mentioned Watt, Appleton and Herd. The 
results of researches on atmospherics supplement the 
data on lightning referred to above, and hi some cases 
provide information of great value which cannot be 
obtained by either visual observation or photographic 
registration. 

It was very early (1926) established by Appleton, 
Watt and Herd that lightning discharges are capable of 
producing radiation fields similar in wave form and 
magnitude to those of atmospherics of distant origin. 
The above authors studied atmospherics with the aid of 
cathode ray oscillographs and concluded that the dura- 
tion of atmospherics were of the order of a few 
milliseconds. Others employing a tuned wireless receiver 
and an Eitliovan string galvanometer have given 
durations ranging between 0-2 and 0-5 second. Munro 
and Webster working with an aperiodic receiver and a 
cathode ray oscillograph, with a time base of the order 
of 0T second, pointed out that atmospherics really con- 
sist of a number of discrete pulses separated by clear 
intervals. 

It was noticed by the author (1935) during experi- 
ments on atmospherics, carried out with the aid of a 
tuned receiver and a galvanometer of period of about 
1 second, that certain thickenings or dots occurred in 
the trace of the galvanometer motion. The number of 
thickenings or dots indicate the number of separate 
impulses received by the galvanometer during a short 
interval. It was pointed out that the total duration of 
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atmospherics is about half a second and that these 
consist of a number of components, the fine structures 
of which can be revealed only with the aid of a cathode 
ray oscillograph. 

All these observations on the structure of atmos- 
pherics may be correlated with the details of the 
structure of the lightning discharge and there is ample 
evidence to show that we must look to thunderstorms and 
their accompanying lightning discharges as important 
sources of atmospherics. Several attempts made to 
correlate the occurrence of atmospherics with the special 
type of meteorological conditions necessary for the 
building up of thunderstorms hare yielded verv valuable 
information. R. Bureau (1926) and others have con- 
cluded that atmospherics are the phenomena that give 
evidence best for the passing of a meteorological disturb- 
ance in tropical regions. The other meteorological 
variables give indication of the meteorological disturb- 
ance, when it has reached the observing station, while 
atmospherics announce it a few hours in advance. 

Experiments were carried out by the author of 
this article (1940) with the aid of two receiving sets 
tuned to 400 metres and 40 metres respectively and two 
galvanometers of periods of about 2 seconds. Atmos- 
pherics were recorded for short intervals every hour 
throughout the day. over a period of nearly a year. It 
was found that sunset had a decided effect on atmos- 
pherics, an effect which may be aptly described as trigger 
action. The radiation from the sun exerts a restraining 
influence on thunderstorm activity, the occurrence of 
lightning and the generation of atmospherics. With the 
setting of the sun, the restraining influence is removed, 
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the trigger as it were is pulled, lightning flashes occur 
and the regular thunderstorm commences. 

The investigations of Maeky (1933) on the deforma- 
tion and breaking up of water drops in strong electric 
fields point to the conclusion that inside a thundercloud, 
the splitting of the drops and the building up of high 
potentials are accompanied by small local sparks. These 
sparks are too feeble to be observed visually or with the 
aid of a camera. The author has pointed out that the 
occurrence of these sparks may be detected from a study 
of atmospherics on the short waves and that these give 
advance information regarding the existence of meteoro- 
logical conditions in the atmosphere favourable for the 
building up of large thunder clouds. The work of the 
author has further shown that prolonged atmospheric 
activity on the short waves appears to be connected with 
the formation of meteorological depressions. The study 
of atmospherics therefore not only provides additional 
data on lightning but at the same time provides a new 
method of forecasting weather and the occurrence of 
meteorological depressions long before such formations 
are detected by the ordinary methods. 
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OUR FOUNDER 
By 

Prof. P. A. Subramanya Aiyar, M.A. 

The Rajah of Chettinad, the founder of. the 
Annamalai University is a Nagarattar. The Nagarattars 
are a Tamil-speaking community living mainly in the 
Ranmad District and here and there in the Pudukottah 
State in the Presidency of Madras. 

They are of the Yaisya caste, that caste to which 
the ancient Hindu law-giver assigned industry and com- 
merce in his great scheme of division of labour. Engaged 
in commerce from time out of mind, they are keen 
business-men. The arithmetic of their book-keeping has 
astonished and puzzled the entire hanking world. The 
rapidity and accuracy with which, without the help of 
pencil and paper, a ten year old brat among them can 
do an intricate sum in the calculation of interest can 
send expert Florentine counter-casters " Mushing. 

But they are as soft-hearted philanthropists as 
practical business-men. In business itself can their 
philanthropy be discerned. A debtor among them, if 
any, never takes advantage of the law of limitation and 
never baulks the creditor of his money simply because 
the creditor forgot to sue him before the document 
became time-barred. But theirs is not merely this 
negative philanthropy. Brought up in an atmosphere 
of the true ancient Hindu dharma, they are trained 
experts in the art of giving away. The feeding of the 
poor and the building of temples have gone on for ages 
here with their money. And to-day they have added to 
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their already crowded programme-sheet of items of 
expenditure, the by-no-means-cheap item of foun din g 
and maintaining schools and colleges. 

Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinad founded 
the Annamalai University in June 1929. It was then, 
and has been so far, the only University in India that 
owes its existence to one man’s charity. How long it 
will enjoy that proud distinction depends on how long 
the other Kuberas of the country take to be inspired 
by his example. 

THE NUCLEUS OP THE UNIVERSITY. 

The Annamalai University was not a sudden crea- 
tion; it was a gradual growth. It developed out of a 
college affiliated to the Madras University. 

The Sri Minakshi College, Chidambaram, was 
founded hi 1920. Small as it was when started, only 
nine years old as it was when it gave place to the 
Annamalai University, it had a history of its own, not 
uninteresting and not without inspiration to true lovers 
and promoters of knowledge. 

The country has known very well and will remember 
for ever the late Dewan Bahadur S. Rm. M. Rm. Rama- 
swami Chettiar, the junior of the two elder brothers of 
our Rajah Saheb. It was the name of this great and 
distinguished member of the Nagarattar community that 
was written m indelible characters in the Minutes Book 
of the Chidambaram Municipality in the year 1912 
when at his own sole cost, he helped Chidambaram for 
ever to drinking water from the Coleroon. The Dewan 
Bahadur started in 1913 a High School at Chidambaram 
that men agreed in gratitude to call the Ramaswami 
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Chettiar Town High School. To him work in verity w as 
Worship; and he wanted the High School to adopt that 
for its motto. Inscribed hi bold capitals, on a piece ol 
wood, the motto has hung any day these twenty-seven 
years at the threshold of the new school. 

Ill less than half a dozen years after the Inundation 
of the school, however, the philanthropist was, to the 
gieat ill fortune of eager scholars and indigent parents, 
gathered prematurely to Ins forbears. Bui Saraswali 
is an Immortal. And history shows that She is pee 
paring to live the most vigorous life precisely when She 
seems most to languish. The Renaissance was preceded 
by what in European History is by common agreement 
called the Dark Ages. All the time the Dewan Bahadur 
was running his High School, the country was getting 
gradually acquainted with another member of the family 
at Chettinad who was m a few short years to make 
himself the contemporary Micaenas of our land. 

Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar, then simple 
Mr. Annamalai Chettiar, was the youngest of the three 
brothers of whom the Dewan Bahadur was the second. 
Young at the time as he was, obscure certainly lie was 
not. Already as early as the summer of 11)15, his eager 
eye had discovered a golden chance for the exercise yf 
his charity. They say that money bums in little boys' 
pockets, and spend it they must ; wealth m the chests of 
these Nagarattars appears very much like money in little 
boys' pockets; at any rate, the particular Nagarattni 
gentleman of whom we are speaking, found it impossible 
to withhold charity in the presence of an object calling 
for charity. In 1935, after contributing handsomely to 
the hostels of the American College, at Madura, he came 
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forward with an offer to endow several laklis of rupees 
on, and meet the entire cost of the management of, 
the Madura College, Madura, provided the entire 
management was transferred to the hands of a 
responsible committee of seven. And as an earnest of 
this offer he purchased land for thirty thousand 
rupees and put it at the disposal of the young men of 
the college for a play-ground, liut as the proviso by 
which his offer was conditioned was, even alter the lapse 
of ii\e years, neither fulfilled nor seemed likely ever to 
be, Mr. Chettiar had to content himself with what he had 
done and to east about once more for a fit recipient of 
his charity. 

It was at this hour that it pleased fate to deprive 
Chidambaram of the great philanthropist, the Dewan 
Bahadur. But there is always a soul of goodness in 
things evil, and God fulfils himself in many ways. This 
event unhappy in the extreme to the public of Chidam- 
baram, carried just some little consolation with itself in 
that it placed Mr. (then Rao Bahadur) Aimamalai 
Chettiar immediately in charge of the tasks the Dewan 
Bahadur had undertaken. lie became the manager of 
the infant High School at Chidambaram, and as the 
sequel showed, became its manager to some purpose. 

It was in November 1918 that the management of 
the High School passed into the hands of the Rao 
Bahadur. On June 24, 1920, the Sri Mmakshi College, 
Chidambaram, was an accomplished fact. That day 
Chidambaram (South Arcot, one should say) gained 
what Madura had lost. 

The founder of the new college believes as firmly in 
modest beginnings as in earnest endeavours. The College 
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was, to begin with, to be an Intermediate College — a 
second grade college in the language of South Indian 
academicians. And even as an Intermediate College, il 
was to offer instruction only in non-science subjects 
among the optional groups; for Physics, Chemistry, 
Botany and Zoology require apparatuses and laboratories 
which it takes time to get ready. 

The College was affiliated to the Madras University. 
It was housed temporarily in the High School budding: 
that, by the way, means that the High School had been 
erected on a scale calculated to afford room to such guests 
as the new college. 

South India stood astonished at what was doing at 
Chidambaram; Mr. Littleluules, then Director of Public 
Instruction, Madras (and afterwards Chief Coimnis- 
sioner for Education with the Government of India 
and later, Vice-Chancellor of the Madras University j 
officiated at the opening ceremony of the new institution. 
Thus came into being a small college, which, Heaven and 
good men’s hearts all blessing it, was going very quickly 
to expand and prove the nucleus of the present 
University. 

THE FIRST (JRADE IDEA. 

For two years from 1920, the Sri Minaksln College 
was an Intermediate College. But the head of the noble 
founder had gone pregnant with great ideas for its 
development. It had already conceived a plan for 
erecting a big building on the site of the grove opposite 
the Chidambaram Railway Station and just on the other 
side of the Railway fence to the east. Negotiations were 
soon afoot for the pun base of it for about a lakh of 
rupees. Now the nearness of it to the Railway line 
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necessitated the approval of the transaction by the South 
Indian Railway. To get that approval was therefore 
to be the first step in process. One Friday evening in 
October 1920, the founder whose visits to Chidambaram 
in those days were more frequent than now, sent for a 
certain lecturer in the college who happened to be 
acquainted with Triehinopolv, and asked him to go to 
that place the next day and see the Agent of the South 
Indian Railway on the business. The man agreed. 
But it so happened that he was just then back from an 
after-noon jaunt to the beautiful village of Tiruvetkalam, 
half a mile on the other side of the Railway line. As the 
man’s head was full of it, he could not help observing to 
his master that a college founded on that site would be 
an ideal one at once far from the maddening crowd and 
under the greenwood tree — as if Hardy had named his 
novels for the very purpose of describing this college 
to be! The eyes of the founder dilated, as his heart 
expanded, at the suggestion. Directly the idea was 
suggested, the proposal to interview the Agent of the 
South Indian Railway was dropped. It was on the con- 
trary decided that early the next morning the founder 
should visit Tiruvetkalam with a party of people con- 
nected with the college. 

The next morning the party drove to the place in 
two stately vehicles drawn each by a pair of stately 
bullocks. The one in which the founder (with two 
others) drove, reached the spot earlier than the other. 
The founder alighted first and the two others in the 
bandy got down after him. That moment a proud and 
merry pair of kites flew just overhead and sounded their 
characteristic note so heartening to the Hindu. They 
flew so near the ground that the penumbras they east 
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were visible to an observant eye. The founder instantly 
reacted to the occurrence. Ilis happiness was visible, 
and in a voice tremulous with emotion, he said to tin* 
two that stood by and to those in the other bandy wlm 
had by then come up with them, “ God granting mo life 
for a year more, I build a college on this very spot which 
it has pleased Him to indicate by means of this unmis- 
takable si on." “Well, some men find joy in the sight of 
hoarded wealth. Some reluctantly spend, when com- 
pelled, the money they have hoarded, Where, in the 
division of men under categories do you think Mr, Anna 
malai Chettiar that day belonged? 


The words the Kao Bahadur uttered on that occasion 
were solemn ones. Thev struck awe in his hearers. But 

A 

the awe was greater when the speaker directly proceeded 
to translate his speech into action. There are countless 
dreamers of day-dreams among us who not seldom 
bestow on the ears of their friends the benefit of a (dear 
(and often clever) enunciation of tlieir plans and pur- 
poses; but not many among these ever proceed to the 
step that lies next after the enunciation. Not so in Ibis 
case — of course not. Plans were immediateh invited. 
Many were drawn, discussed and dismissed before one 
could be decided upon. 


But at this juncture occurred an event as if exactly 
designed to show that in the affairs of business-men, 
if man proposes business im ariably disposes. The 
founder’s over-seas business now urgently called his 
attention and he was, as it were, dragged to the other 
side of the Bay. Long was his stay there— longer than 
we expected or lie himself wished. When at last he 
returned home, the year 1,921 was already old. His 
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disappointment was keen at the thought that his institu- 
tion was still an Intermediate College, still housed in the 
High School and still not in a position to offer instruc- 
tion in Science subjects even in the Intermediate. As 
the urge for its development was imperative on him, he 
decided that if, for the moment, it could not adopt 
Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry on the optional side 
and expand horizontally, it could yet grow vertically by 
the B.A. course being started with History and 
Economics among the optionals. 

THE NEW BUILDING. 

The College indeed was now first grade. But it had 
no house of its own, and had clean outgrown tlie room 
that the High School could afford it. 

O! knowledge ill-inhabited worse than Jove in a 
thatched house! 

Not many days however went by before the con- 
struction was started of the contemplated college at 
Tiruvetkalam, On June 29, 1922 was the B.A. in- 
augurated; that very month were trenches dug, on the 
chosen site for the structure to be. One Mr. Duraiswami 
Ayyar of Sengudi (our workmen’s Sengudi Ayya) was 
both architect and building superintendent. 

His supervising ability left nothing to be desired. 
It was as vast as the lesourees of his master. On July 
2nd, 1923, that is in less than twelve months’ after 
tlie beginning, tlie building was ready for our occupa- 
tion. Three hundred and sixty feet from north to south 
and sixty from east to west, and one storey high, it was 
an extraordinary feat of brick-masonry to be performed 
during a single process of the sun. But what is not 
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possible to men possessed of wealth, and a willingness to 
spend it, and served by people, true to their salt? 

The building is now what they call the Arts 'Block 
in the University — Arts Block though, as a fact, if 
accommodates Botany, Zoology and part of Chemistry. 
We moved to it at the reopening after the summer 
vacation in 1923. That day we added the First Group 
in the Intermediate and Mathematics in the B.A., to 
our courses of studies. That day the numerical strength 
of the College more than doubled itself: in 1922 our 
students had numbered 97: in 1963 we had 148 on the 
rolls. 

THE HONOURS IDEA. 

All this time, honours were being showered thick 
on the founder. A Rao Bahadur till as late as 1920, 
he became a Dewan Bahadur in 1921. In the year 
following he Avas Knighted by a sovereign — it was his late 
Majesty King George V — who evidently knew a good 
man when he saAv one. But a man of action like our 
philanthropist attaches more A T alue to the achieving of 
honour than to the gaining of honours, to doing good 
deeds than to winning recognition therefor. While the 
King Emperor was greeting him with ever newer titles 
as the years went by, he Avas going on expanding the noAV 
foundation at Tmivetkalam. In 1924 the college had 
its first regular Students’ Home. Students that had for 
a year occupied barrack-like apartments improvised at 
short notice at Tiruvetkalam, now quitted them for what 
in comparison with them, Avas verily a mansion. And 
for living in it, every undergraduate had to pay a renf 
of one rupee a month. “ A ridiculously low sum!” one 
would exclaim. Yes, quite. But high-minded charity is 
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not seldom guilty of such ridiculous acts, and not seldom 
ignorant of their ridiculousness. 

When the Students *Home was building, Philosophy 
was being instituted m the 13. A. And as early as June 
1925, this hrst grade college had the Honours courses 
added to it in as many as three subjects: English 
Language and Literature , History and Economics. In 
the June following, it got affiliated to the University in 
Physics and in Chemistiy m the B.A. The building in 
which the laboratories and lecture-halls relating to these 
branches were contained had been constructed some time 
in 1925 and were now declared open by Viscount Goschen, 
then Governor of Madras and Chancellor of the Madras 
University. 

People in the Amiamalai University now call it the 
Science Block. It lies north of the Arts Block and is 
linked to it by an over-bridge. Great was the gala our 
students and teachers had that day. The Governor 
performed the opening ceremony in the morning amidst 
great eclat. Then followed a breakfast of the kind that 
onl}' the Rajali of Chettinad is known to give in the 
(South Country. In the afternoon there was a lecture 
by Mr. A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (now Sir A. Rama- 
swami Mudaliar, Commerce Member in the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council) presided over by Dr. C. R. lleddi. 
Sir Amiamalai Chettiar was himself present. The two 
speeches were worthy of each other, and the hall and the 
audience worthy of them both. Attention held the 
hearers mute except at those (frequent) moments when, 
at an uncommon sally of wit or an unexpected turn of 
expression, admiration ran high and applause rose 
loud. It was as if an argument hi law had been started 
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by Coke and finished by Bacon, good Queen Bess silting 
the performance through. 

15)27 AND 15^8. 

The chronicler pauses here, as pause he well may. 
For the years 1927 and 1928 were years purely oi 
establishing, years during which, as the sequel showed, 
the founder was holding his breath and girding his lom& 
for the next leap. That leap was to be the greatest of all 
that he had yet taken. It was but proper then that we 
should remain for a time where we had been. 

We might certainly have started Honours studies m 
Physics and in Chemistry. But we did not; we con- 
tented ourselves with getting our men ready for it. The 
founder sent our lecturer m Physics to England m the 
autumn of 1928 to pursue higher studies in the Univer- 
sity of London. And it looked as if until acts oi 
preparation like this should be o\ er, no further stage in 
the growth of the institution was to be attempted. Here 
therefore we pause just to take stock of what had been 
achieved. 

In 1928, the Sri Minakslu College was a first grade 
college affiliated to the Madras University. Lt t audit, 
besides the compulsory subjects (English and the 
Second Language) Physics, Chemistry and Mathematic*, 
(or the First Group of Optionals) and Ancient History. 
Modern History and Logic (or the Third Group of 
Optionals) in the Intermediate. In the B.A. (nun in 
besides English and the Second Language) it offered 
instruction in Branch 'I (Mathematics), Branch 11 -A, 
(Physics), Branch II-B (Chemistry) Branch IV (Philo- 
sophy) Branch V-A (Hisotrv) and Branch Y-B (Econo- 
mics). 
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To accommodate these branches of study we had 
tv\o buildings — the Arts Block raised in 1923 and the 
(Science Block constructed in 1926. Our students 
numbering 426 at that date were housed in two big blocks 
of hostel building. They boarded in four messes, (or 
sections as they are popularly called in this part of the 
country) built quite adjacent to the Students’ Home. 
Four of the teachers of llie college had quarters on the 
premises : the Principal w ho was the head of the institu- 
tion and three others who held office as wardens of the 
hostel. Looking back on what was doing here in those 
days we of the Annamalai University feel to-day a 
legitimate pride m what had been accomplished in so 
short a time and m him who had accomplished it all. 

Our building programme had been started in 1922. 
It had gone on till 1928. At the rate of about a lac a 
year on the average, we had spent seven lacs of rupees 
so far on buildings. 

Well, a solid material possession, that. And what 
was its spiritual \ alue Values differ with different 
people. But a point of some significance is well worth 
pondering in connection with the structures built 
from L922 to 1928 by (Sir Annamalai Chettiar. When 
we moved to our new college building in 1923, at Tiruvet- 
kalam, the place was little better than a wilderness. 
There indeed was a small temple and, surrounding it, a 
few' hamlets. Human faces could indeed be seen here 
and there in that nook. But more than eighty per cent 
of the area going by the name of Tiruvetkalam was out 
of doubt, a wilderness. Prickly pear that used to meet 
the eye everywhere in South India (until a few years ago 
when an insect imported from Australia swept it all off 
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the country), had grown dense all over the place. 
Poisonous reptiles and insects had found cosy habitats 
amidst this thick growth. Even by day jackals could Ik 
seen playing in and out oi' the thickets as merrily as 
kittens in a house. And when we lodged our students 
in their hundreds in temporary sheds amidst these sur- 
roundings, we of the college (and its manager and 
proprietor, Sir Annamalai Chet liar) undertook a grave 
responsibility. Menacing was the danger from reptiles. 
Our boys and ourselves however seemed to possess a 
charmed life. It was really astonishing. But to minds 
that can reflect there need be nothing astonishing in this. 
Had not a whole labouring population over a vast tract 
of country been afforded work and comfortable wages for 
full six years? Had not thousands been placed for six 
years above anxiety in the matter of keeping the wolf 
from the door? How many bricklayers, carpenters, 
masons, workers with the spade, hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, how many of them all had not had a 
comfortable time of it, had not been — some of them — even 
helped to a competence ? And how many hearts there- 
fore were not blessing the donor? These blessings an 1 
not nothing. The human heart speaking in the fulness 
of gratitude and uttering a prayer on behalf of the 
good-doer is not nothing. And it was not without duo 
thought that the sage promised heaven to builders of 
houses and payers of wages. How could Sir Annamalai 
Chettiar that great house-builder that liberal wage- 
payer come by anything but good in the course of a 
charitable enterprise he had undertaken? 

Buildings worth seven lacs are of course things of 
value. But this spiritual wealth? TVhat do you esti- 
mate its value at? 
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THE ANNAMALAI UNIVERSITY. 

All of a sudden, in the spring of 1928, newspaper 
readers were taken agreeably by surprise one morning 
when they read an announcement that Sir Annamalai 
had endowed twenty lacs of rupees on a University to 
spring into existence on the site of the Sri Minakshi 
College and that the site, the buildings, the libraries, 
laboratories and furniture belonging to the college 
should be made over to the University to be. The public 
congratulated us, the staff of the college, but in the same 
breath blamed, as is its wont, us and our founder for 
not having given it any inkling as to what had been 
going on within the college. The public would have 
been more to the point if it had blamed us, the staff, for 
not having read the founder’s thoughts. The fact was 
that we were as innocent of the new development as the 
public itself. If the founder resembled the kings of the 
Ikshwaku line in that both they and he earned money 
only to give it away, 1 he resembled a great king of that 
line in another respect: in that he and the great king 
mentioned never published their intentions and pro- 
posals until their intentions and proposals materialised 
and could be inferred by men by a process of arguing 
back from the results to the causes. 2 

While the public was indulging in angry mutterings 
at not having been taken earlier into the founder’s con- 
fidence, the founder was proceeding at a round pace with 
the work of the University. A bill was introduced in 
the provincial legislative house (then the Legislative 
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Council) for the creation of a University at Tim vet - 
kalam. It was to be a teaching residential and unitary 
University. 

The day of the discussion of the bill in the legislative 
house was perhaps the proudest day in the life of the 
donor. It was a holy act that he was performing: lie 
was dispelling darkness and bringing light. He was 
doing it with money earned overseas, earned, as people 
now know, even at the peril of one’s life on strands and 
shores far off. It iras a holy act. And the character 
of the act showed itself in this: that while the bill was 
being discussed in the house of legislature, all parties 
were united, and no dissentient voice was anywhere 
heard. The poet cries that in the penance grove of 
Parvati lions and elephants, wolves and sheep were seen 
clubbing together. So holy was the occasion. Lot us 
recall to the minds of our readers that on the day of the 
bill, the Treasury Bench and the Opposition, the Chief 
Minister and Mr. Satyamurti were at perfect accord. 

The Bill becoming an act in September, the Univer- 
sity began to function in the sin eroding June. The staff 
of the old Sri Minakslii College were absorbed in the new 
University. The number was considerably increased by 
men being taken from outside. The appointments were 
to be made, according to the constitution, by a body called 
the Board of Selection. But as this body was mainly 
elective, and as those very bodies which wore to be its 
constituencies had not been themselves constituted, a . 
temporary Appointments Committee was created and 
that Committee did all the appointing for the year. 

THE INFANT UNIVERSITY. 

The Governor of the Province was the Chancellor 
of the University. Viscount Goschen was then Governor 
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of Madras and became onr first Chancellor in June 1929. 
But when the University authorities, the Senate, the 
Academic Coimcil and the Syndicate were constituted, 
it was already December and Viscount Goschen’s period 
of Governorship had run out. The opening function 
of our Senate in March 1930 was performed by his suc- 
cessor, Sir George Frederic Stanley. Since that date 
the Province has had two more Governors and the Young 
University two more Chancellors. Sir Frederic Stanley 
was succeeded by Lord Erskine and he by Sir Arthur 
Hope, our present Chancellor. Brought up in the best 
traditions of English liberal education every one of these 
Chancellors has been an ardent champion of higher 
education. The Chancellor of three Universities at once, 
the Madras University, the Andhra University and our 
own, each of these noblemen has shown himself noble 
in his disposition towards seats of education. 

Our Pro-Chancellor is by the Act, our Founder, the 
Rajah of Chettinad— yes, the Rajah of Chettinad. Our 
Founder had by now become a Rajah. The bill for his 
University had not been beaten into an Act on the legisla- 
tive anvil two months, when there came a New Year day. 
On that day it pleased his sovereign to call him a Rajah— 
him and all the first sons after him among his de- 
scendants. How well it was in the fitness of things! It 
is customary in this ancient land for Rajahs to score 
wealth and spend it in encouraging learning. The 
founder of a University does become by that very royal 
act a Rajah in reality; and his Majesty King George V 
simply recognised an accomplished fact when he hailed 
this patron of higher learning a Rajah. 

Great was the jubilation in the country ; particularly 
at Kottaiyur where thousands of Nagarattars gathered 
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and greeted their honoured compatriot on cloth of gold, 
and at Ann amalainagar where teachers and students 
felt, each of them, as if a kingdom had fallen to his lot. 

At Annamalainagar? What and where is Annamalai- 
nagar? As King George V was calling Sir Annamalai 
Chettiar Rajah' Sir Annamalai Chettiar, the Madras 
Government reehristened old Tiruvetkalam, the seat of 
the University by the name Annamalainagar. Truly 
there seem to be tides in the fortunes of places as in 
those of men. How else are we to account for the 
translation of a habitat of jackals into a temple of 
learning? 

THE UNIVERSITY. 

Besides the Sri Minakshi College three other 
(smaller) institutions went to the making of the new 
University: the Sri Minakshi Ramskrt College, the Sri 
Minakshi Tamil College and the Rri Minakshi Pundit 
Training College. They were already three years old 
and were turning out Riromanis and Yidvans of the 
Madras University and certified pundits. The staff of 
each of these institutions now joined us, and the institu- 
tions formed the Oriental Faculty of the University. 
On the 1st of July 1929 therefore the Annamalai 
University was a unitary teaching and resident al 
University consisting of three Faculties of Studies : Arts. 
Science and Oriental Learning. Among our students 
were Tamils, Telugus and Malavalees. On our staff 
were men from all parts of the country, distant Punjab 
itself not excluded. It came up to Newman’s ideal of a 
studmm fjenerale, an emporium of knowledge, one to 
which students and teachers flock from all parts of the 
world for the purpose of carrying on commerce in 
knowledge. 
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As we had only the Arts Block and the Science 
Block to accommodate this vast assemblage, we erected 
temporary sheds for the housing of our new guests, the 
Orientalists. But as patch- work business is never in 
our founder’s way, in but two years after the arrival of 
these new guests, our Oriental Block was ready and the 
temporary sheds were abandoned. This new block is 
what you now see at the southern extremity of the old 
Arts Block answering to the Science Block at the 
northern, and linked like it to the Arts Block by means 
of an over-bridge. 

But jn-ogress did not stop here. As early as 1929, 
that untiring patron ol arts and letters, our founder had 
started a Music Academy. Musicians from all quarters 
of the country had come and set the Academy on its legs. 
But at that time this institution did not form part of the 
University. Soon however it did. In December 1931 the 
Academic Council decided, and the Senate endorsed the 
decision, that this Music School should form part of our 
Oriental Faculty and that the Rajah of Chettinad, the 
founder, should be approached, for his consent. The 
Rajah saw that the measure if taken would but redound 
to the glory of the University. And as whatever did 
so commended itself to him, the consent sought was 
without difficulty obtained. We are now in a position 
to claim the teachers of Music at Annamalainagar for 
our colleagues in the University. 

In 1929, Science had indeed received its due share 
of attention in that Honours Studies in Physics and in 
Chemistry were started soon after the University had 
begun to function. But we have been living in days of 
an irresistible Science wave this quarter of a century 
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and Honours courses in Physics and Chemistry would 
scarcely serve the turn of our student population. The 
vast majority of them are ardent votaries to Science. 
So in 1932, we started instruction in Natural Science- 
Botany and Zoology— in the Intermediate; and, when m 
two years from then, our young naturalists passed the 
Intermediate Examination, we accommodated them in 
the B.Sc. class in the branch which was after then- 
hearts. 

But what did all this mean? Why, only this: the 
musicians and the naturalists knocked at our door for 
living room. The naturalists who were, for the time 
being, housed in the Arts Block pitilessly pushed our 
office staff and our already vast and yearly growing 
Library out of that block. We had nothing for it but 
to turn once more to brick-masons and carpenters for 
help in this stress. The Library and Administrative 
Buildings which greet you to-day as you enter the pre- 
mises were the result. They have cost us a pretty penny. 
They and the Convocation Hall which lies between them 
together cost us four lacs of rupees. 

This pile is what they call the Srinivasa Sastri Hall. 
Writing to us the other day a visitor of artistic taste and 
educational enthusiasm said: “ The Srinivasa Sastri Hall 
is really the pride of your University; why, for that 
matter, it is the pride of South India, I believe, llow I 
wish to pay another visit to those grand buildings ! ’ ’ 

Grand buildings indeed; and one may also allow, 
not wholly inartistic. But even they have not sufficed 
our needs. Our musicians were still houseless. Our 
students in the hostel had the same complaint to prefer. 
And the guest-house we had was so small that without a 
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really spacious structure for the accommodation of our 
guests, vve could not come ujj to any decent standard of 
nospitaiity. Again were the engineering sstaftf of the 
University busy with plans and estimates, again did 
brick-masons appear trowel m hand. Between 1936 and 
1938 we raised no less than live substantial structures: 
our music school, a dormitory for the rest of the musi- 
cians after their exertions, the guest house which you see 
overlooking the park and two new blocks of hostel 
buildings. In 1939 another block still was needed for 
our hostel and another block was brought into existence. 

It has been already said that ours is a residential 
university — me hist of its kmd, it will be conceded, m 
our part oi tne country. 11 the residential ideal is to be 
luliy realised, it is ouviousiy not enough to have rooms 
for students ; teachers have to be provided as well as 
they. Tins lact we kept m view irom the lirst. Our 
TT'ofessors, Lecturers and TTuidits have all or them got 
residential quarters on the premises, lhe othce stalf 
are there too. The \ ice-Chancellor s bungalow stands 
on the road to the University and is m lact the first 
considerable thmg that strikes the liailway passenger’s 
eye as the train crosses the Uoleroon bridge and steams 
mto JSouth Arcot area. 

And there we are with our men, materials and build- 
ings. rind yet our men and materials so grow every- 
day — God be thanked — that every day they call for more 
buildings. Our science students grow so numerous, and 
our books so multiply m number that we wish that brick 
walls and wooden shelves were elastic ! 

Whence, one may ask, all this growth ? What makes 
all this expansion possible? The question is easily 
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answered. In the first instance, we must render thanks 
to an enlightened provincial government that has 
given and is every year giving us large money grants, 
that encourages us in every way in our endeavours 
and that even in times of war like the present does 
not wholly bang its door on us when we knock at it. 
And then we have had a singularly noble succession 
of Vice-Chancellors. He that, first filled that office 
was Dewan Bahadur IS. E. Ranganathan who has been 
since thought fit to fill a higher office in the Council 
of the Secretary of State. His successor was the Rt. 
Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri who by scholarship and 
by a never to be ruffled temper has established his right, 
these five decades to preside alike over the destinies 
of educational institutions and offer counsel about the 
steering of the ship of the state clear of schools on 
tempestuous seas. And his successor, the present Vice- 
Chancellor, is Dr. Sir Kurma Venkata Reddi Naidu, one 
that has been in one capacity or another in the public 
eye ever since the century began, has been without 
interruption, chosen to high places in the Councils of 
the Empire from the very dawn of Democracy in the 
land, has seen and guided the birth and growth of self- 
governing institutions in the country, has been from 
time to time honoured with the personal regard of his 
sovereign and has filled the exalted office of Governor in 
the province of his own birth. How can an institution 
like ours help growing and expanding under the rule of 
heads like these t But above all we owe our rapid growth 
to the constant and anxiously watchful care of him whom 
the University claims as its parent, whose paternal love 
has placed at the disposal of this child of his all that it 
needs for its nutrition and development, whose head is 
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as wise in perceiving a noble cause as his heart is in 
giving support to it and in whom the high-minded 
charity of the East and the clear-headed business spirit 
of the West meet and proclaim that, if it is a mark of 
divine grace in the human being to strive, save and 
serve,” then, East plus West is much the best. 



THE PLACE OF MR. T. LAKSHMANA PILLAI OF 
TRAVANCORE IN CARNATIC MUSIC 
By 

Dr. H. Subramani Aiyar. M.A. 

Professor of Mathematics and Superintendent, 
Observatory. Trivandrum. 

The productions of Mr. T. Lakshmana Pillai of 
Trivandrum, both as a Tamil Poet and a composer, have 
been before the public eye for sueh a long time, that it 
will not be inopportune at this moment to try to form 
an estimate of their merits and so to fix his place, 
especially as a Tamil composer, in the field of Carnatic 
Music. In the present article, I propose to deal with 
Mr. Pillai as a composer only. 

In adjudging the merits of musical compositions, 
and the place of a composer in Carnatic Music, we have 
to take into consideration and examine some of the 
important aspects of his compositions such as : — 

(1) The literary correctness and worth of the 

language employed in the compositions. 

(2) The value of the thoughts and sentiments 

embodied in them. 

(3) The excellence of the music in which they are 

clothed, which includes also the fertility of' 

his musical imagination. 

(4) The originality or creative power of the 

composer. 

(5) The purity of the style of his music. 

As regards the literary correctness and worth of tin 1 
language employed in Mr. Pillai ’s compositions, we do 
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not need to dilate much here, as they have been acknow- 
ledged by such an eminent authority in Tamil as 
Dhakshinathiya Kalanidhi Maha Mahopadhyaya Dr. Y. 
Swaminatha Iyer of Madras who, in the course of his 
presidential speech at one of the musical demonstrations 
given by Mr. Lakshmana Pillai at the First Line Beach, 
Madras, expressed the opinion that Mr. Pillai ’s Tamil 
was faultless. This lias led to his placing the name of 
Mr. Pillai first among the living composers of South 
India, in the message which he recently sent to the Music 
Conference held at Annamalainagar this year. 

As far the thoughts and sentiments conveyed by 
Mr. Pillai ’s compositions, it will be well to point out 
that the subject matter of the compositions falls under 
three or four main heads, such as Philosophical, Ethical, 
Devotional and Humanitarian. This will show the wide 
range of the thoughts and sentiments set forth in song, 
and will be found to be a healthy departure from the 
stereo-typed nature of the subjects usually treated of by 
other composers whose compositions are mostly of the 
mam pah i type. In his compositions, Mr. Pillai shows 
a remarkable originality of thought and sentiment, 
which will be welcomed by the educated and enlightened 
section of the public, besides presenting a salutary model 
for future compositions. Even in his purely devotional 
songs, Mr. Pillai deals with the subject in his own 
original fashion. His compositions are cosmopolitan in 
outlook, and are imbued with a tenderness, fervour and 
depth of feeling, rarely met with elsewhere. They are 
not addressed to any particular deity, such as Rama, 
Krishna or Subramania, but to the one Supreme Being, 
whose manifestations or Avatars they may be taken to 
be, thus appealing to the followers of all religions that 
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acknowledge one God, and entirely free from any 
references which may tend to give even the slightest 
offence to the religious susceptibilities of even the most 
orthodox of every religion. 

Coming now to the intrinsic excellence of the music 
in which the sentiments are clothed, one feels the same 
freshness, originality and exhilaration that one moots 
with in the compositions of the great Thiagaraja or 
Dikshatar; and this fact raises Mr. Pillai’s compositions 
to the highest level of merit. In support of this state- 
ment, it is possible to quote from the testimonies of 
competent men like Mr. Tiger Varadachariar and others. 
But in this connection, I shall merely content myself 
with quoting the opinion of Mr. K. N. Siva raj an, B.A., 
expressed in the “ People’s Opinion ” of which lie was 
the editor. Said he on the 11 th Octob V 1911), 

“His (Mr. Pillai’s) composition awaken as a whole 
prove in the most convincing manned that Tamil is not 
a wit behind Telugu in its capacity to produce highest 
musical effects and also that he himself can take rank 
with the great Thiagaraja. Take with this, the wide 
variety, the striking individuality and the absolute fresh- 
ness of his pieces; they are enough to show how fertile 
and original Mr. Lakslimana Pillai’s imagination is in 
the creation of musical forms of incomparable beauty 

and attractiveness In their 

felicity of diction, aptness of melody, uncommon origina- 
lity of form, and fecundity and variety of variations, 
his compositions rank with the best pieces of Thiagaraja. 
They bear marks of genuine inspiration and as creations 
of Mr. Lakshmana Pillai’s musical imagination, will 
ever remain to gladden the hearts of generations yet 
unborn. It is the supreme privilege of genius to serve 
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humanity even after its bones had smouldered into dust. 
Enshrining beauties of rare musical forms, Mr. Pillai ’s 
compositions, we are sure, must live for all time to 
come.” 

Indeed, the beauties of Mr. Pillai ’s musical com- 
positions elicited the admiration of the highest order of 
musicians, such as Messrs, (xanavisaradha Bidaram 
ivrislmappa, Konerirajapuram Vaidyanatha Iyer, 
Uovmdaswamy Pillai, Is aiua Pillai of Conjeevaram, 
Kamachandra Jihagavatar of Trivandrum, (lana- 
visaradha M. IS. Itamaswamy Iyer, Doraswamy Iyer of 
Ernakulam and fSamalam Iyer of Tinnevelly, many of 
whom expressed a desire to study them. The first named 
musician actually studied a dozen songs from J\lr. Pillai 
direct, as also did iirimati Saraswathi Bai and others 
from Madras. 

In the matter of the introduction of variations in 
musical compositions, Thiagaraja having been the 
pioneer, Mr. Pillai kept that model in view. He how- 
ever, never borrowed combinations from Thiagaraja or 
an)- other composer, but relied on the exuberance of his 
own imagination. His originality in this direction never 
wavered, as will be apparent to any listener of his com- 
positions. 

Lastly, the style of music employed by Mr. Pillai in 
his compositions is unexceptionally pure, like that of 
Thiagaraja. He never yield to the temptation of 
introducing Hindustani or other foreign styles into 
his music for the sake of temporary pleasure or for 
embellishment, or for popular applause, such aberra- 
tions, in his opinion being injurious to the true genius 
of Carnatic music. 
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Thus, viewed from every standpoint, it may be 
affirmed without hesitation that Mr. Pillai is one ot the 
greatest living composers in Carnatic music, and this 
accoimts for his being styled as ‘ Tamil Thiagaraja ’ 
by Mr. M. S. Ramaswamy Iyer, and recently, by 
Srimati Saraswathi Bai during her demonstration of 
Mr. Pillai *s songs at the Annamalai Music Conference. 


Mr. Pillai was given the title, some years ago, of 
Isai Tamil Selvar by the Madras Provincial Tamil Con 
ference, held at Timievelly. it will be seen thereloie 
that he was deservedly honoured with a full size oil 
painting by the public of Travancorc, which is now 
placed inside the Travancorc University buildings. 
Another portrait of Mr. Pillai was also unveiled some 
time ago at Tinnevelly. 


Among the most popular of his songs may be men- 
tioned the following ten: — 


Initial words, 
ersnesr Q^iu^ir^uiM 

l@63T(S$)Uj &tf!ppiTG0 

^ibst-Qvb go asih 

ISiT63TfflT IJJIT SmUlLjLr. 


J>j(Tf)lLQu(TTj 
erear i9anip mirsijui 
^{ 6 sruqtje<rii> 
«t_aycbr oj/iS/iuir 
&n. J£1 61/C? LO 


Huya. 

Kambodi 

Nelambari 

Kunthalavarali 

Kamas 

Sahana 

Shanmukhapriya 

Kamas 

Yachaspathi 

Kanada 

Begada 



CHIDAMBARAM AND THE DIKSHITARS OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY A.D. 

By 

B H AR AT AKALANID HI VlDYASAGARA VlDYAVACASPATI 
P. P. SUBRAHMANYA SaSTRIAJR, B.A. 

M.A. (Madras) 

Professor of kianshnt and Comparative Philology and Curato-r 
Government Oriental Manuscript Library, Madras. 

Chidambaram has always been famous not only for 
its spiritual and religious excellence but also for its high 
intellectual traditions. 

In its long history irom the beginning of the 
Christian era, the sixteenth century was really an epoch- 
making era in its literary tradition. The great Poly- 
liistor Sriman Appaya Dikshitar spent the last part of 
his life at Chidambaram. Appaya Dikslnta’s literary 
activities ranged from 1070 to 1620 A.D. The reputed 
author of more than 101 works distributed over all 
branches of Sanskrit language and literature, he was a 
star of the tirst magnitude in the literary horizon of 
Chidambaram, which attracted unto it, because of his 
Xiresence, all the learned scholars of the day from far 
and near, north and south. 

The great Bkatloji Dikshita, the son of Lakshmi- 
dhara Paudita, the pupil of Sri Sesha Krishna and the 
author of standard works in grammar like the Siddlian- 
tnuta Ivaumudi, Praudhamanorama and Sabda-Kaus- 
tubha came to Chidambaram to meet the illustrious 
Appaya Dikshita and sat at his feet for being initiated 
into the intricacies of the Vedanta Sastra. In his 
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Tattvakaustubha, Bhattoji Diksliita has exhibited ably 
his profound mastery of the subject. 

Among the many works of Appaya Diksliita, the 
Tantrikamimamsa deserves special mention as therein 
he has made a direct quotation from the Smriti-Mukta- 
phala of the venerable Yaidyanatha Diksliita. Brimaii 
Yaidyanatlia Dikshitar is well known throughout India 
as the standard Law-giver of the South. Born in 
Kandaramanikkam a village in the Tanjore District, his 
literary activities must have come to a close shortly 
before Appaya Diksliita 's began. The Smriti writer 
Vaidyanatha Diksliita must be deemed to be identical 
with the author of the Ramayanadipika a commentary 
on the Ramayana. The author shows his Rnmnbhuhti 
not only in his commentary on the Ramayana but also in 
the benedictory stanzas prefixed to each of the seven 
Kandas of his magnum opus the Smriti — Muktapluila. 
Besides, the stanzas in which the composition of the 
Smriti — Muktaphala and the Ramayanadipika are 
referred to, are significant of the title of our author 
wherein lie refers to himself as Yaidyanathadhvrin and 
not as A aidyanatha or Yaidyanatha Diksliita as he is 
popularly referred to. There does not therefore seem 
to be any doubt regarding the identity of the authorship 
of the two works; and Yaidyanathadhvari or Diksliita 
must have been an immediate predecessor of Sriman 
Appaya Dikshita. 

In his Ramayanadipika 1-4-2 Vaidyanatha Dikshita 
refers to the view r held by others that the actual increase 
in the number of Granthas in the Ramayana over the 
prescribed 24,000 should be due to the admixture of long- 
metres verses in the Trishtubh and the Jagati, which 
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exceed the thirty-two normal-lettered stanza. And this 
is the view actually held by the slightly earlier com- 
mentator on the Ramayana, Sriman Isvara Dikshita the 
author of both a Brihad — and a Laghu Ramayanasara- 
samgraha, the date of composition of the former being 
1518 A.D. 

The sixteenth century in South India counts thus 
the illustrious names of Isvara Dikshita, Yaidyanatha 
Dikshita, Appaya Dikshita and Bhattoji Dikshita among 
its literary votaries; and Chidambaram had the honour 
of attracting these to the feet of Lord Sri Nataraja 
whose cosmic Dance still continues in all its unabated 
vigour even to-day as in days of old. 

Note . — All the works cited above are available in print or manuscript 
in the Madras Government Oriental Manuscripts Library. 



NATTUKOTTTAI CHETTIARS 

Their Banking System 

By 

P. J. Thomas, M.A., D. Phil., M.L.C. 

On an occasion like the present, when wo are 
honouring the most distinguished of the Nattukottni 
Chettiars, it may not be out of place to give a short 
account of the banking activities of the Chet liar com- 
munity which have enabled them for long to serve the 
country, not only in the economic but also in the educa- 
tional and other spheres of public activity. 


In many respects, the Xattukottai Chettiars are the 
most remarkable bankers of India. To them banking 
has not been the tail-end of trade; they nearly always 
confined themselves to banking and their business 
methods are of a highly specialised character. The 
Chettiars’ area of operation is also more extensive than 
that of other similar communities. From their home in 
Chettinad, they first expanded their business all over 
Madras Presidency and the Indian States adjoining 
thereto. Subsequently, attracted by the increasing 
opportunities for profit opened out by the growth of 
plantations in Ceylon, Malaya, Burma, and Straits 
Settlement, the Chettiars went over to those countries, 
and to-day they carry on an extensive banking business 
all over Southern Asia, including Siam, French Trnlo- 
China, Sumatra, Java, and neighbouring Islands. They 
have penetrated into the innermost fastnesses of those 
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countries ; they finance the rice trade of Burma and have 
also important interests in Ceylon rubber and tea and 
Malayan rubber. 1 In fact their banking' business in 
India is to-day only a small fraction of their total 
business. 

The Chettiars are also called Nagarattars, because 
they belong to eonam nagarams (or townships), 9 in 
number. At the head of each of those nagarams there 
is a temple, which is maintained by the common funds 
of the Nagarattars. The married couple (pulli) forms 
the social unit of the community, and each such unit has 
to contribute pulli vari and asti-vari to the temple. They 
are devotees of Siva and are generally vegetarians. Thev 
have built fine temples and have established several 
choultries and poor houses, and have always shown readi- 
ness to contribute liberally to public charities. From 
ancient times, a percentage of the profits of all Chettiar 
firms has been set apart for charity (magimai). 

Like the Marwaris and Jains, they are sparing in 
their expenditure on personal comforts and all their 
daily avocations are characterised by extreme simplicity 
and frugality. Yet they have been lavish in the making 
of ornaments and in the building of houses. The barren 
region of Ohettinad is studded with numerous palatial 
houses which cost on an average Rs. 100,000 each to 
build; in Devakotta alone, there are many such houses. 
The total investment in houses and jewels is estimated 
at about Rs. 14 crores. When Chettiars go away on 

1 Their connection with Ceylon and Malaya dates hack to a time 
earlier than the boom m tea and rubber; but they first went there chiefly 
for trade and only subsequently took to hanking. Madras Banking Com- 
mittee’s Proceedings. Vol. Ill, p. 1170. 
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business, then* families generally stay in Oliettinad. But 
they always come home to perform their ceremonies, and 
marriages are celebrated almost invariably in the ances- 
tral homes. 

Most of the indigenous banking communities of 
India do not carry on money-lending as their sole busi- 
ness. They may also be general merchants, commercial 
agents, dealing in bullion, cotton, grain, cloth and other 
produce, brokers or jewellers . 2 Often money-lending is 
only auxiliary to these occupations. Thus in Bomba}*, 
U.P. and O.P. the bankers trade in grain and cotton and 
carry on speculation. They purchase cotton and grain 
at harvest and store them against a rise of price. The 
Marwaris of Bombay operate on the cotton exchange, 
and to them money-lending is only a side-line. Else- 
where they are large landowners, or own mills and fac- 
tories. In Bengal , 3 they finance a considerable propor- 
tion of the distributive trade. In fact most of the 
indigenous bankers are but businessmen using their 
capital to earn a profit and they undertake any kind of 
business which in their view will bring profit. This has 
always been the case in India. Money-lending was 
auxiliary to trade and with the increasing vogue of joint- 
stock banking in India, this tendency has grown more 
conspicuous than before. 

The Chettiar and the Multani are the principal 
exceptions. Even among these two classes, there may 
be several pursuing other trades as well, but nearly 
always even those trades are allied to banking. For 
example, the Multani buys and sells gold and carries on 

2 Jatn, Indigenous Banking, pp. 43 - 45 . 

3 Bengal Banking Report, p. 185. 
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internal arbitrage operations and some of them also buy 
and sell eonnnoditics tor then* clients . 4 Arbitrage trans- 
actions and dealing in bullion are auxiliary to banking, 
and profitable, if safely pursued. The Chettiar sells 
' gold, but the sales are mostly unredeemed pledges. There 
are also some who buy and sell gold as a regular 
business . 5 6 Speculation is usually associated with indi- 
genous bankers, and m the case of several classes of 
them, it is a fact that they have been speculating in 
commodities as well as in bullion. Such speculation 
ruined several wealthy bankers in the past, and now 
there is much less of it than before. -The Multanis 
seldom buy and sell commodities for themselves, and as 
for Nattukottai (Jhettiars, they avoid speculative deal- 
ings, and this partly explains the stability of their 
business even in bad times. u 

It is true that several Nattukottai Cliettiars have 
become proprietors of rubber and tea gardens, rice mills, 
saw mills and other factories, not only in India but in 
Ceylon, Burma and Malaya, but it must be admitted that 
this was not due to deliberate design blit was thrown 
upon them by the failure of their debtors to pay up. 
Thus m Ceylon, Cliettiars have become owners of several 
rubber and tea estates and oil mills ; and in Burma, they 
have now much land in their possession. This apparently 
was not due to the Cliettiars’ desire to become land- 
owners, and in several cases the land was sold away 
where an opportunity came; and although a certain 

4 Indian Finance, Januaty 18, 1930, p. 72. 

5 Burma Banking Report, p. 197. 

6 Madras Banking Committee, III, p. 1175. This was in the matter of 
rice imports to Ceylon, and this gave a windfall to the Chettiars of Tiru- 
pattur and around. 
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number of Cliettiars have taken to cultivation uL' land in 
Burma by hired labour, it is not possible that the great 
majority of them will give up their hereditary pro- 
fession. 7 

ORGANISATION OF THEIR BANKING BUSINESS. 

The business of most of the banking communities 
of India is organised on the joint family basis. 
Members of the family work m common as farmers and 
the profits go to the common fund of the joint family. 
Not only do they live in common, but they generally keep 
a common mess. When such a iirm takes outside part- 
ners, they are taken only as working partners with a 
share in the capital, and such partners are paid a lixed 
salary and bonus according to the profits of the business. 
Indeed as families get larger and larger division is 
effected, not only of the capital but also of the clientele. 

The above, however, is not true of the Nattukottai 
Cliettiars. With them, every married person of means 
has his own business or becomes partner in another 
business. When a Cheltiar marries, he becomes 
independent. He may live in the same house as his 
paients, but he has his separate mess, and everv vear a 
budget allotment is made by his parents for hV main- 
tenance. Tins custom has made the Cheltiar more 
independent and self-reliant than his compeers. 

In spite of such pronounced individualism and self- 
elp, the Nattukottai Chettiars have developed among 
themselves a strong tradition of mutual help and sodality. 
Hi all the principal towns, where they carry on business, 
they congTegate in one common street and often live and 

7 See Burma Banking Report, pp. 198-99, 
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work 111 liic same premises altliougli their business may 
be all separate. Wherever they go they maintain a 
common temple, and have many economic, social and 
other interests m common. Many ol their turns are 
partnerships, and such partnerships may last many 
generations. The same person may have shares hi 
several partnership concerns and thus there is strong 
interlock of interests between them.'’ Even when such 
interlocking does not exist, the Chettiars are prepared 
to guarantee each other, and m tunes oi need, they are 
ready to give generous aid to distressed iirms. They 
guarantee each other when borrowing from the joint- 
stock banlcs and such solidarity enhances their credit in 
the market. This system ol mutual guarantee has also 
its evils, for when one linn fails many others may also 
be hi voted m the failure and a general crisis may result. 

►Such sodality is naturally stronger among the 
Chetties m distant centres. 'Existing as a small alien 
group with frequent blood relationship and with common 
economic interests, descent, language, worship and all 
caste associations, but divided m ail these points from the 
population around them was sure to generate a feeling 
of sodality, especially as there was necessarily mutual 
dependence in some matters, such as the occasional need 
of liquid resources. ’ !l In Rangoon, [Singapore, Colombo 
and other outside centres, they all congregate in the same 
street and even have their offices hi the same building. 
Thus all the Chetty firms at Rangoon are hi Moghul 

8 The firms aie generally called by the initials of the different combin- 
ing pai tilers Thus P. M R. M. means the partnership of Palaniappen, 
Murugappen and Ramanathan. The name of the agent is often given after 
the initials. 

9 Bmma Banking Report, p. 194, 
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Street and in close vicinity of their temple, where they 
all meet in the morning daily lor exchanging news and 
for fixing up interest and terms of business. 

There is also a strong communal system of arbitra- 
tion obtaining among the Chettiars. Attached to every 
temple f kovil) is a temple council fPanchayat), which 
is composed of the elders among them and adjudicates 
on all matters relating to marriage, monetary transac- 
tions, family disputes, etc. The manager oi the Kovil 
arranges for meetings and records evidence; and the 
award is given orally and not usually in writ mg. If the 
parties do not abide by the decision, they may be 
ostracised, and their marriages may not be celebrated 
under the auspices of the Kovil . 10 Similarly when a man 
fails, a Panchayat is appointed to take up the matter and 
they generally settle affairs m such a way that interven- 
tion by the Court is avoided and the unsuccessful man is 
given a chance to start life again as employee of some 
other firm. 

Similar institutions exist among other indigenous 
bankers also. However, of late such institutions are 
getting weaker owmg to the onrush of individualism . 11 

Most of the indigenous banking firms are family 
businesses or partnerships. The Multanis are organized 
on a joint family basis and therefore the different 
members of the family manage the business in different 
parts of the country. The leading partners generally 
live at iShikarpur or Bombay, and the junior partners 
w °ik as agents abroad. Besides members of the family, 
others are taken as working partners. 

10 Thurston, Castes and Tribes in 8. India, Vol. V, p. 263. 

11 Jain, Indigenous Banking, p. 40. 
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The Chettiars form partnerships, especially when 
establishing firms abroad. Thus, excepting the Bank of 
Cliettinad (which is a private limited company registered 
under the Indian Companies Act), the Chetty firms in 
Burma are partnerships organised in India and repre- 
sented there by agents sent from India. The money is 
sent from India, and the accountants and clerks are also 
Indians. Both in India and abroad Chettiars maintain 
firms only in the larger towns and trade centres. Some- 
times small agencies called JJlkade are opened in out- 
stations and railway stations ( railkatle ) and these are 
controlled by the agents in the larger centres. 

The agent is the central figure in the Nattukottai 
banking business, whether within the country or abroad. 
He is often a relative of the partners and is engaged on a 
three years’ contract during which liis board and lodging 
is provided by the principal. Part of his salary (£ to f) 
will be paid a month after appointment and the other 
part after the expiry of half the period. The amount 
of the salary will depend upon the ability and position 
of the agent, the volume of transactions and upon the 
distance of the agency from the head office. In Burma, 
the usual rates range from 6,000 to 15,000 rupees for the 
triennium. Besides pay, the agent is also given on 
return a bonus which may vary f7‘om 6 to 10 per cent 
of the net profit earned during his term. Six months 
before the expiry of an agent’s term, another person is 
sent to the spot, to get acquainted with the details of the 
business. The new agent classifies all the outstanding 
loans as good or bad and sends a report to the proprie- 
tors. If the two agents disagree reference is made to the 
proprietors. The outgoing agent will then return to 
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Chettinad and settle up with his employers, after which 
he will go home and take rest for three, years. He may 
then offer himself for appointment to his old employers, 
or set up a business himself. If the agent is an able 
man, his employers may make him a partner in the 
business. 

An agent has usually an establishment of 5 to G 
persons, of whom the principal are the Assistant 
( adutlial ), the Cashier and the Accountant: others are 
usually young persons learning the business and generally 
help the principal employees by going on errand, etc. 
All these persons are selected with great care, and careful 
watch is kept on them. Severe punishment will be 
meted out in ease of dishonesty, and, to a Chettiar, caste 
ostracism is a worse punishment than conviction by court. 

An apprentice is usually paid no salary for the first 
triennium, he gets only his board and lodging and pocket 
money. On return home, he may, like the agent, receive 
a bonus. After a year’s rest, he is again sent out on a 
fixed salary, anything between Its. 1,000 and Rs. 2,000. 
The salary is increased at every succeeding periods 
of engagement. The apprentice gradually becomes 
accountant or cashier, and after 7 to 8 years may become 
an assistant agent and sent to an out-station. After 
about 15 years’ experience, he becomes a full-fledged 
agent. The sons of large bankers have also to undergo 
nearly the same training, although the period may bo 
shortened. The Chettiar is a firm believer in the maxim 
that he who wants to command must first learn to obey. 
Therefore the sons of wealthy families are also appren- 
ticed. 
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The working capital employed by the Chetty com- 
munity has been estimated by the Burma Banking 
Committee at about Rs. 120 crores, of which 75 crores are 
in use in Burma, 25 in F.M.S. and the Straits, 14 in 
Ceylon, 5 in Cochin China 12 and only one crore in Madras 
Presidency. According to the Madras Banking Com- 
mittee’s estimate, the amount of working capital in 
Madras is Rs. crores, and its volume of business is as 
much as 11 crores. 13 Another estimate was made by 
Mr. Saverinatha Pillai, Assistant Commissioner of 
Income-tax, in a memorandum which he placed before 
the Committee. According to him the volume of business 
in the Presidency is only 3 crores, 14 apparently excluding 
the Bankers of the Pudukottai State from his computa- 
tion. 

• i 

SOURCES OF THE CHETTY CAPITAL. 

A banker is sometimes described as one who makes 
profit with other people’s money and his own brains. 
Indigenous bankers in India do indeed make profit, but 
it is not chiefly with other people’s money. The system 
of receiving deposits obtained from time immemorial, 
but often it was done to oblige the depositor more than 
to benefit the banker. However, with the increased 
opportunity for investment, a demand for deposit arose 
among banker's, and moneyed men deposited large sums 
with them. But there was always a reluctance on the 
part of Chettiars to receive current account deposits, 
and, as the joint stock banks showed no such reluctance, 
the bulk of Indian deposits went to them. At present 
the indigenous bankers deal with their own money or 

12 Burma Banking Repot t, pp. 210-11. 

13 Madras Banking Report, p. 186. 

14 Madras Banking Repot t, Vol. Ill, p. 1174. 
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money borrowed from joint stock banks. The NYittu- 
kottai Chettiars still receive deposits, both on current 
account (kata kail akin) and on fixed deposit (thavanni 
kanakku). But such deposits form only a small part of 
their working capital. According to one estimate, about 
two-thirds of the Chettiars* working capital is supplied 
by the proprietors themselves, and of the rest more than 
one-half comes as deposit from other Chettiars. Tims 
only one-seventh of the capital comes from non 
Chettiars. It used to be rather more, but owing to the 
failures of Chetty firms in recent times deposits from 
the public are not at present so abundant as they used 
to be. 15 The Chetty capital thus deposited is chiefly the 
money of married women and widows. Chetty women 
receive fairly large dowries at marriage, and these 
moneys are generally placed on deposit with a number 
of firms. Chettiars will not generally place all their 
money with one firm, but will distribute it among 
different firms for the sake of safety. The non-Chettiar 
capital that comes into Chetty Aims is either deposited 
by the public or borrowed from .joint stock banks. 

The kinds of deposit best known to Chettiars are 
1 Tavani ’ deposits and ‘ Veyan-vatti ’ deposits which 
are both fixed deposits. The Tavanai deposit is for a 
period of 2 months, and its interest is fixed monthly, on 
the 16th day of the Tamil month. The depositors are 
mostly Chettiars, and only these receive the full tavanai 
rate fixed, while the others have to be satisfied with a 
percentage or two less. The veyan-vatti deposits are 
fixed deposits at fluctuating rates of interest described 
by its excess in annas per Rs. 100 per mensem above the 

15 Burma Banking Report, p. 213. Madras Banking Report, Vol. Ill, 
p. 1176. 
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current rate, and the usual period is three, six or twelve 
months. Deposit receipts or Promissory notes are given ' 
to the depositor; but it is understood that demand will 
not be made till the prescribed period is over. Deposits 
on current account are less popular owing to the necessity 
for keeping liquid resources that it involves. The rates 
on current account deposits are fixed monthly, on the 
lbtli of every Tamil month, and they apply not only 
to ordinary current account deposits by (Jhettiars and 
others, but also to the rates paid by agents to the prin- 
cipals for working capital supplied, and veyan-vatti rates 
are calculated on the basis of the current rate as fixed 
monthly. 


T1IE CLIENTELE OF THE CHETTIAJ8S. 

(Jliettiars lend to agriculturists as well as traders, 
but, m the case of IS. India, it cannot be said that they 
finance agriculture or trade to any great extent. Agri- 
culture 111 IS. India is financed chiefly by the village 
money-lender, who may be a shopkeeper or a landowner. 
iSome (Jliettiars do lend to these people and thus they 
may be said to indirectly finance agriculture. In Burma, 
on the other hand, (Jliettiars are first and foremost 
financiers of agriculture. In Lower Burma, their deal- 
ings are chiefly with landlords and agriculturists, but in 
Upper Burma traders are their principal clients. In 
fact, the (Jliettiars lend to all those who have personal 
credit, whether they be agriculturists, industrialists or 
traders. They lend for both short-term and long-term 
purposes, and the purpose of the loan is seldom a con- 
sideration for them. Most of the long-term loans given 
by them are for celebrating marriages or other social 
ceremonies or for other unproductive purposes. But 
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the amounts given for such purposes will depend ux>on 
the security offered. Generally money used to be lent 
on promissory notes, whether it be for long-term or short- 
term purposes. .But now on account of depression 
security is demanded. It may be land, houses, gold and 
jewellery, or Government securities. For long-term 
loans, land and houses are the usual security demanded ; 
gold and jewellery are always acceptable as securities as 
they are readily saleable. The rates of interest charged 
by Chettiars vary with the parties, the time of the year, 
the purpose of loans, the security offered, and the amount 
of the loan. Except on iirst class town mortgages, 
interest is not usually less than 12 per cent, per annum. 

The Chettiars have no fixed hours of work and are 
accessible at all times. Their principal holidays are 
Thaipuzam, Chitra-Pournami and Panguni Utliiram. 
Accounts are kept in Tamil, on a system of single entry, 
but two principal books are kept : the ‘ kurippu ' (journal 
of daily transactions), and ‘ Peredu ’ (ledger, each page 
being allotted to one client ). The ledger account for the 
borrower has three cash columns for interest received, 
credit and debit respectively, and the serial number of 
the documents also are entered therein. It is also 
customary to keep ‘ chittai ’ books (rough notes), and 
‘’bake’ (balance) books. Every month balance sheets 
are prepared by the agents and, with copies of chittai, 
are sent to the principal. 

The Chettiars ’ system of accounting is elaborate and 
accurate. Without the use of interest tables and calcu- 
lating machines, they can easily calculate interest to the 
lowest immi (l|3200th). lfi The Chetty boys are trained 

16 The fractions in use in S. India are ara (%), kal (%), arakkal (%)» 
makani (1/16), ma (1/10), munttri (1/320), immi (1/3200). 
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ut an early age to suck accurate calculations and they 
get a wondenul mastery of arithmetic in the course of 
their office work. 


RECENT TRENDS. 

In recent years the (Jhettiars have modernised their 
banking- methods and nave started commercial banks on 
the joint-stock basis. The Bank of Ckettmad, a private 
limited company, is the most notable of such ventures, 
and the liaja oi Ckettmad is its Managing Director. Oi 
late, the Chettiar capital has also penetrated into large- 
scale industry, and to-day a good few cotton mills and 
other factories are owned or controlled by the (Jhettiars. 
This is a desirable line of development and it is parti- 
cularly gratifying to the present writer, as he had 
repeatedly suggested in the past such new outlets for 
Chettiar enterprise. 17 

But such developments have lately been impeded by 
various factors, the most potent being the freezing of 
nivestnients resulting from the Great Depression of 
1929-33. When the agriculturist debtors lost their pur- 
chasing power, they were unable to pay their debts, and 
a large part of the Chettiar capital thus got locked up in 
land. In Burma alone, the Chettiars were forced to 
become owners of extensive areas amounting to nearly 
3 million acres, being a fourth of the total occupied area 
in Lower Burma. Measures have been m contemplation 
for liquefying such torpid investments, but various 
difficulties have arisen. The repatriation of such capital 
may be a source of profit not only to the Chettiars but to 
the country as a whole. 


17 Journal oi the Madras University, 1933, p. 38. 
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In spite of various adverse factors, Chettiars have 
been able to utilize the new opportunities offered by the 
development of liydro-electrie power and the expansion 
of communications. They have shown ample evidence 
of financial virility, alertness and go-alieadness. Let us 
hope that this great banking community will be in the 
forefront of the movement for the economic development 
of India which is likely to gather strength during and 
after the war. 



ENDOWMENTS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 

By 

C. N. Vakil 

University Professor of Economics, Bombay. 

In connection with the movement for the political 
and economic emancipation of the country, the need for 
education is imperative. The masses should have suffi- 
cient elementary education to take an intelligent interest 
in their own affairs as well as those of the community. 
At the same time there should be adequate provision for 
higher education because it is from the ranks of those 
who have received such education that we can find leaders 
of thought and action — either to lead the country in 
politics and business or to help in the ever-growing- 
administrative work of a modern Government. 

We find that the Provincial Governments in our 
country have been giving increasing attention to the 
spread of primary education. Legislation has been 
passed towards this end. Municipalities and Local 
Boards have been encouraged to imdertake the work, and 
though a great deal remains to be done, good progress 
has been made in recent years. 

While this is as it should be, secondary and higher 
or University education does not receive that attention 
from the State which it deserves. We find that in both 
these spheres what may be called ‘ the commercial spirit ’ 
has crept in. A large number of High Schools and 
Colleges are run on the commercial principle, by which 
is meant that the attention of those in charge of such 
institutions is directed more towards earning profits than 
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towards efficiency in teaching. There are a number of 
Proprietary High Schools in the country in whose case, 
it is quite easy to see how the commercial spirit works. 
We do not have Proprietary Colleges; but we have 
Colleges run by Societies which collect funds from the 
public to rim them. A good number of High Schools are 
also organised in the same way. In some cases, the same 
Society runs a school and a college or has a number of 
such institutions under its control. 

It may be pointed out that whereas Proprietary 
Concerns may pocket the profits, in the ease of Societies 
the profits do not go to private individuals. The 
Societies utilise such resources for extending their 
activities, and to this extent there is no moral wrong in 
the work of the Society, though it is a question whether 
educationally it is sound. 

But the question arises as to how is it that it is 
possible to realise surpluses by running, let us say, a 
College. The answer is simple. The number of students 
attending colleges is growing. The desire to have a 
University hall mark has spread and most parents wish 
that their sons or daughters obtain University degrees, 
if they can afford them. The fee income of the 
colleges is thus bound to increase. This receipt can and 
ought to be spent on recurring and non-recurring 
expenditure for the institution. This is not always done. 
The main item of recurring expenditure is the salary of 
the staff. The salaries of the College Teachers have gone 
so low in recent times that the fight type of persons are 
not likely to be attracted to this profession in future. If 
this happens, and it has already happened in many cases, 
the foundation of higher education will be weak and the 
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advantages which the country would legitimately expect 
will be lost. Unfortunately the outlook regarding the 
qualifications, status and work of a College Teacher has 
been governed partly by the examination system of our 
Universities and partly by the supply of highly educated 
persons seeking such work overrunning the demand. 
The examination system puts a premium on coaching of 
students, and discounts all higher work on the part of 
teachers. They are confined to certain text books in 
their subjects beyond which they need not go, because 
it does not pay to do so either to them or to their students. 
The students believe in somehow passing the examina- 
tions on the margin and not in obtaining knowledge of 
any subject as such. The number of educated young men 
who have obtained good degrees cither in India or from 
foreign Universities has increased in recent years. The 
reason why they seek employment in colleges is not that 
they want to pursue a scholastic career in all cases; in 
many cases they have no other alternative, as the avenues 
of employment in the country for people with high 
academic distinctions are limited on account of various 
reasons. The need for such persons is often exploited 
and they have to work as teachers in colleges on what 
may be called subsistence salaries. If is obvious that 
one cannot expect proper work from men placed under 
such circumstances and they invariably look out for more 
remunerative type of work at the earliest opportunity; 
or supplementary sources of income in any case. 

Besides it is not difficult to find instances in which 
the persons on the staffs of colleges possess minimum 
qualifications and have no inducement to do good work. 
They simply carry on somehow. With this tendency in 
the personnel of our College Teachers, the basis of 
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higher education has become weak and must therefore 
be prepared to face the fact that the a^eiago gi adnata 
turned out by our Universities is a man of poor calibre, 
limited outlook and often fit for nothing. If we visualise 
the colossal loss to the country in the form of the waste 
of time and energy of the best youth of the country at 
the best period of their life in Colleges, when they are 
drudged through the examination for a pass degree b\ 
the type of teachers referred to above, we shall immedi- 
ately see the urgent need for a radical change in the 
existing svstem. 


This must not be construed to mean that we do not 
have good Teachers in Colleges and good students. Tint 
these are exceptions, and they are there in spite of the 
system which hampers their woi*k and provides little or 
no stimulus. 


If the leaders of thought in the country are really 
sincere about the future of the country, they should 
immediately set about thinking ways and means by which 
this evil in our educational system can be eradicated 
without any loss of time. Immediate steps must be 
taken to see that the status and remuneration of Ihe 
College Teacher is raised, that his profession is made 
more attractive and is respected by all classes of people, 
and that he is enabled to do his best to raise his own 
standard of learning in his subject and that of his 
students. Hot even the best syllabus in any subject to 
be found in our University calendars will be of any use, 
unless the persons who are expected to deal with it are 
of the right type. And this cannot be achieved in the 
present circumstances. 
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Tiie chief point of attack is to see that the com- 
mercial spirit in the running of our Colleges is 
abandoned. This can be done only by having large 
endowments from which the expenditure of the Colleges 
can be met. The fees will always be a receipt which will 
help to reduce expenditure. But the excess expenditure 
must be met from sources, which are fixed and per- 
manent, and independent of the whims of third parties. 
Grants from Government of adequate amounts under 
piesent conditions are not likely to be forthcoming. 
Even if they do, they are likely to fluctuate with the 
fortunes of the Government. Permanent endowments 
alone can solve the problem. We have many charitable 
trusts whose resources are being used for less important 
purposes. Legislation should be passed to divert them 
for endowments for higher education. At the same time 
donor who have funds to give in charity should be per- 
suaded to give suitable endowments for collegiate 
institutions. 

In this connection the Hon’ble the Raja of Cliettinad 
has set a noble example by donating a large sum for the 
benefit of the Annamalai University. It is to be expected 
that his foresight and generosity will be imitated by all 
those who have been favoured by fortune. It is a fitting 
tribute to him that this Commemoration Volume should 
be presented to him by admirers on the day on which he 
completes his 60 years. 



SOUTH INDIAN MUSIC 
By 

Tiger K. Varadachari 

Tlie entrancing power of real Music is universally 
admitted. Even the child that sleeps in the cradle 
is lulled to sleep by the sweet tunes of its beloved mother. 
The cows, and the venomous cobra are enticed by capti- 
vating times, in Perunkathai, one of the minor Tamil 
classics we read of an w ild elephant in rut being appeased 
by the melodious strains poured forth from a guitar. 
In the Pattuppattu of Tamil literature we read of high- 
way robbers who let go their wetims unmolested being 
overpowered by the chorus ol divine music. Who does 
not know of the sweet melody ul the magic ilute of Sri 
Krishna, which made the Gopis of Brindaban forget 
themselves and dance to the tunes of the sweet music t 

What then is the special virtue that is inherent 
in Music. It is often said that the whole world is 
musical or natliamayam and that music is nothing but 
natural sounds well organised and well -tun eel. Paratiar 
speaks of the Lord that rules this Universe as 
“urr3jr(gii> usm^n'ju ujrvvnv" and Carlyle observes that 
Beal Music can take us to the very edge of Heaven. 
Real Music tends to create love and devotion and tins 
love tends towards amity among living beings. In the 
Tamil Periyapuranam we read that Ainayanayannr’s 
flute attracted even animals and that they actually forgot 
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their nature enmity for the time being, being over- 
powered by the nap times effects of music. 

This powerful music had been present in every age 
and clinic in the crude or refined form. Very good and 
ordered music existed in the Tamil land from times 
immemorial. It is often said that in the Samaveda we 
find the real basic elements ol music. In the Tamil 
land we find that music existed from a very long time. 
Agastya is said to have written an elaborate treatise on 
Music. In Paripadal we have stanzas to which special 
poems have been allotted and one is likely to think that 
most of the Pamirs or bands must have sung their poems 
to the accompaniment of the lyre. It will be curious to 
note here that the fine natural divisions of the Tamil 
land viz. mullai, kurinji, palai, marudam and neydal had 
each its own yal as well as the pan suited to it. The 
wandering minstrels and hords who corresponded to the 
Rhapsodes of Cireeea were the recipients of very grand 
presents from their patrons and were held in high 
esteem. 

In the 5tli century BA', we hear of the Natya-Sastra 
of Bliarata. About the 2nd century A.T). we have the 
Tamil classic Silappadikaram which is a fine repository 
of materials concerning ancient music. In the Arran- 
gerrukathai of this splendid work, we see profuse 
references to ancient works on music on Raga, Bhana 
and Tala. It is well-known that Isai which stands 
between Iyal and Ratakat-tamil is a connecting factor 
between the two. In the above work we have some 
glimpses of the various dances, or Ivuthus of the period 
and we are incidentally treated to the various kinds of 
musical instruments known as the Torkamvi, Tulaik- 
karuvi, Narappukkaruvi and Kanjakkaruvi. Even the 
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minute details of tlie stage and its appertenances have 
been scrupulously given and the various combinations of 
the tunes have been dealt with. Here we do not have the 
Saptasvaras named after ISliadja, Risliapa, etc., but we 
have in their stead the divisions known as Ulai, Jit, 
Vilari, taram, kural, tuttam and kaikilai. The swaras 
no doubt correspond in number but the identity of the 
above two divisions remains still a mystery. 1 can here 
suggest, however, that future researches of interested 
Tarinl scholars who are tlieinsehes experts in Music may 
bring to light the real connection that exists between the 
Music of the age of ►Silappadtkarain and the music of 
later days. 

The next stage m the history of South xiiuun Tamil 
Music was reached when the Tevaram hymnisis moved 
from place to place chanting their divine iiunns wher- 
ever they went. Being great experts they were able to 
flood South India with their hymns well-timed and 
adapted to the different poems. Each pan had its 
appropriate kattalais and a lady descendant of i mmila- 
kanta- Y alpanar, who set the hymns ofSamblianda in his 
yal, actually classified the above pans. The insistence 
made by the Tevaram hymnists on the absolute necessity 
of singing their verses in their appropriate pans, reveals 
the fact that they were themselves masters m the art and 
that they were quite alive to the ennobling effects of 
music. 1 irugnanasambhandar has styled by Sokkizhar 
as ' l &TsyT ^^ssr <u^£i9r, U i-j" or the embodiment ol the seven 
s\aras of Music. The Alwars too who flourished from 
the 2nd to the 9th century A.I). have contributed vastly 
to the growth of religious aud devotional music. The 
next stage in the history of: Music falls in the K’tli century 
which saw the publication of the Sangita Ratnakara by 
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Sarangadara. This work has practically revolutionised 
music and has ever since stood as a clear exposition of 
Carnatic music. A commentary was written for this 
work in the 15tli century, when Purandara Dasa the 
famous devotee poured forth his emotional verses. 
About, the middle of the 16th century one Rama Amatya 
wrote his Rwaramala Kalanidhi. Later on music was 
highly encouraged by the Naik Kings. Achvutappa 
Kaicker had an able minister bv name Govinda Pikshitar 
and Yenkatamakhi the son of this Pikshitar wrote his 
Chaturdandiprakasikai and he is generally considered 
to have improved and reformed the 72 melakartas. 
Elaborate changes were made in the old conception of 
music and we may well say that modern music begins 
with Yenkatamakhi Kshetragna was a contemporary of 
this musician. 

The princes of Tanjore were liberal patrons of art 
and the royal palace of Sarfoji could boast of a number 
of Asthanavidvans both local and instrumental. In the 
later 18th and the 19th centuries many Zamindars and 
Matatipaties gave their best encouragement to Music of 
the Mutts special mention must be made of Tiruva- 
vaduturai, Pharmapurnm and Tiruppanandal and of 
the Znmindnris Arivalur, Ettayapuram, Ramnad and 
Marungapuri deserve special notice. 

Of the instruments that were in vogue in ancient 
times the yal deserves special attention : The full length 
of a yal string was divided into 22 srutis. The charac- 
teristics of srutis have been well depicted in old works 
and the three pitches known as Mandaram. Madhyana 
and Taram have been well dealt with. The interaction 
of swaras has been well described and the same methods 
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of creating the various rasas through different tunes 
could be seen in them. “ 'Moreover, we can see different 
ragams or pans allotted to the different parts of the day 
with respect to the different effects they were likely to 
produce on the hearer Werudam had been assigned to 
early morning and Sevvali to the evening tide/' 

Thus we see the development of music in all its 
various aspects in olden days. At present tie* Carnatic 
music is holding its sway and the musical compositions 
are mostly in Telugu or Xanwkrit. Sri Thyagara.ja tie* 
prolific composer and divine musician departed this life 
in 1846 and his Keertanams are everywhere sung in 
Cutcheries and Kalakshepams. TTis illustrious contem- 
poraries were Aluthuswami Thkshidar and Syamn Sastri. 
When Dikshitar was at Tiruttani, a sacred shrine dedi- 
cated to Muruga, he composed bis famous Krithi known 
as u tor/y«D/g 0 T 5 *,r ” and even now his songs and Tvritis are 
distinguished by the above words. He has been depicted 
as a performer of miracles and it is said that his Kriti 
dS.g}p3iTei},snP couched in the Ragam known as 
jqi&TpsuTSfy&nr! actually brought forth rain when he was 
at Ettayapuram. He was a strict follower of Yenka- 
kumabhi. 

It must however ho said here that though Yenkata- 
makhi recognised 72 meins based on the 12 notes of the 
gamut, not all these 72 molas were in constant use. 
Except the lakshana gi tarns there do not appear to 
have been compositions in all the 72 janakaragas. It is 
however satisfactory to note that the late Kotiswara 
Aiyer, the grandson of Kavikunjara Bharathi has corn- 
nosed some pieces for the 72 molas referred to above. 
This musician was my best friend and his attainment 
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were of a high order. He was good enough to consult 
me and I had the pleasure of suggesting some improve- 
ments in his compositions. 

This short sketch of the history of music will be 
incomplete if mention is not made of that noble figure in 
the music world, Mahavaidyanada Aiyer. A born genius, 
he showed signs of his remarkable ability at a very early 
date and was styled Mahavaidyanada Aiyer even in his 
12th year. Himself a musician of the highest order and 
his brother Ramaswami Aiyer, a great composer held 
their leading position for a number of years in the 
musical world and among his direct disciples we may 
mention Sabesa Aiyer of music fame. Patnam Subrah- 
manya Aiyer was a contemporary of this musical giant. 
Having had the privilege of his acquaintance I can speak 
with first-hand knowledge of some aspects of this musi- 
cian. He used to practise music in the little hours of 
the morning. His songs were of the cultured type which 
involved great skill and effort. Akarasatakam was his 
special feature and his gamakas were of a very high 
order. When he took to singing thanams he was at his 
best. He has composed a good number of Kirtanas and 
they can be identified by the Mudra Venkatesa. 

Poochi Aiyangar, the Samsthana Vidvan of Ram- 
nad alias Srinivasa Aiyangar was the disciple of Patnam 
Subrahmanya Aiyei*, one Raghava Aiyer of Coimbatore 
was another famous musician of the time and his 
disciples Pallavi Venu and Masilamani Mudaliar were 
also good musicians. Besides these we have had a 
splendid galaxy of very able musicians who had contri- 
buted greatly to the advance of Music. 
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At the beginning; of the 20th century, a teai "«is 
entertained in" some quarters that music had fallen on 
evil days. It is now very gratifying to note that every 
attempt is made to see that ]>ure Tamil songs and 
Kirtanams are revived and that only Tamil songs arc 
sung in public and private entertainments. It will be as 
clear as daylight that any individual could appreciate 
the songs quite well only if they are in his own mothei- 
tongue and that songs in any other language, however 
refined could not produce the same impression as songs 
in the mother-tongue. The Tamil language is very rich 
in these songs. The Tamilinns were expert composers 
and singers and gave vent to their feelings pleasurable or 
painful bv SOngS like z.ijp-sairi, iwr*sccai.fl, 

(SPmeuuurtL® and songs mourning over the 

dead. Besides these we have had, 


a srppuuru-Qii. jjipsvsiu jutlJSus 
■XTeui^uuTiL^Sir «<.’// 

uani_a3'?fi3r uil ijsrraP^Jjap&SliifU* 

Qi F(LpR •? CrFj/S^TSi'T l !_®£0 

asc jjysrRuu n_iy c -s jv 's sm pi u r CJ5 u> 
UTsneiiuur lL(Sn usC’SvnpuuTuJSib 
LL P p^lUTUTlUd W 'Zjppp lUirUT tUSlh 
umr(M) uuriUt) ll usoxsnt—pfipui-ltA 
eiieirSoiruuTiLGh} iSsn&ir u/.itlLQld" 


and other folk songs. 


Coming to the major ones Arunachala Kavi’s Rama- 
natakam, Kaviknnjaran’s Kandapuranam Kirtanai, 
Ramaswami Aiver’s Periyapurana Kirtanai, the famous 
pada sahityam of Subbarama Aiyer, Mathurakavi and 
others, the Pulliss, Kuravanjis and other songs are loo 
numerous to mention and it is high time that every 
attempt to find them out and place them before the public 
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is made. The Tevaram hymns, Tirappugazh, and 
lvanadieeindu have all of them their pans or the musi ca l 
modes and 1 am sure that the present Renaissance will 
be responsible for the promotion and publication of 
similar songs. 

-Fortunately the lively interests evinced by Rajah 
►Sir Annamalai Chettiar for the encouragement of pure 
Tamil songs has materialised in the shape of the Tamil 
Music Conference that held its sittings only a few days 
back. This Conference has passed resolutions which are 
ver} Jikely to improve the status and popularity of pure 
Tamil songs. I must congratulate myself on the 
excellent opportunity given to me by the Rajah of 
Chettinad of presiding over the College of Music for a 
number of years. I must acknowledge here the remark- 
able readiness with which he came forward to help the 
growth of music m this University by effecting then and 
there any improvements that were suggested from time 
to time. When one realises the extraordinary craving 
for music that is perceivable at present which, I fear, 
lias culminated in a way in the degeneration of real 
ordered music, the efforts of a philanthropist like the 
Rajah Saheb will bo conducive to the compositions of 
pure Tamil songs planned on the lines of real and well- 
ordered music. A Kalavinodha of a high order his 
services to the sacred cause of learning and especially 
musical learning are un pa rail el led and I invoke the twin- 
deities enshrined in Chidambaram to bestow on this 
Bhoja of the Tamil land and his family the long life and 
the choicest blessings. He has completed his sixtieth- 
birthday, May he live to see many more returns of his 
birth-day. 



DIAMAGNETIC SUSCEPTIBILITY OF IONS 

By 

P. S. Varadachari, M.A., M.Sc., 

AND 

S. Sriraman, M.A., M.Sc. 

ABSTRACT. 

The aim ot this .wticle is to present a connected account of lecent woik 
on the magnetic susceptibility ot ions. The mtluencc of ionic interaction^ 
on magnetic piopemes is bnefly outlined nom the point of viev. of Vail 
Vleck’s paiamagnetic teim. Some emphasis is naturally laid on the con- 
nected nit cstigations published tiom the Physics laboiatory of the Annamalai 
University. 


Tlie molecular susceptibility of a polyatomic mole- 
cule without a resultant spin is represented by Van 
Vleek 1 by the formula 


L mol 


“ 6nu.® % r * + ' L " 


L "1 0 in 1 . ni ]» 
hf (ii 1 , nj 


The first term is the well-known term of Langevin while 
the second is a paramagnetic term independent of 
temperature and is brought about by the distortion oL 
the electronic system due to interatomic forces such as 
are obtained in diatomic and polyatomic molecules. A 
substance is diamagnetic or paramagnetic depending 
upon whether the first or the &ecund term is larger. 


Pauling-, Stoner, Slater' and Angus' have evaluated 
the atomic susceptibility of mono-nuclear ions by \\a\e 
mechanical methods and hence the suscejitibility oi a 
complex ion or molecule could be calculated from the 
value of the constituents. However the disagreement 
between these calculated values and observed experi- 
mental values are quite definite and are very large in 
some cases. This is what one would expect from the 
fact that atoms when they combine bring about a distor- 
tion of the outer electronic orbits. The second term in 



tiie Van Yleck expression gives tlie effect of such distor- 
tion on tlie magnetic susceptibility. According to Van 
Yleck suck distortion would introduce a paramagnetic 
term and thus the susceptibility of a diamagnetic mole- 
cule or the ion concerned will be reduced. 

It is evident from the i'oregomg that the para- 
magnetic term should vary with the different linkages 
in the molecule and any new constraints brought into 
pht} r or any linkage that is loosened would have ail effect 
on the distortion and hence on the susceptibility of the 
substance under consideration, lienee when a change 
in x value is obseived, one has to infer that there is a 
definite change m the electronic system of the molecule 
or ion. 

This suggests that it would be possible to discover 
new constraints or linkages"' or a disruption of the same 
when a molecule is placed m a particular circumstance 
by evaluating the susceptibility of the molecule in that 
ease. To give an example a mixture containing two 
types of molecules could be studied to ffnd if there is any 
interaction between them which would show itself in the 
deviation that is exhibited fiom the additive law. 

The interaction between molecules was studied over 
a wide range 1 ' by observing the effect of temperature and 
dilution on organic liquids. Molecules with large dipole 
moments were eliosen for the investigation, since the 
electrostatic held m such eases may have an effect on the 
superficial orbits of the molecules. In the cases of nitro- 
benzene, acetic acid and acetone no departure from addi- 
tive law was observed which clearly showed that the inter- 
action is quite feeble and is not sufficient in any case to 
distort the orbits appreciably. Even in the case of acetic 
acid and water where compound formation is definite 
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from viscosity and Raman effect data the susceptibility 
value is not affected. Ilence it there is any departure 
from additivity one has to inter that a serious change has 
taken place in the electronic system. W ith this back- 
ground an attempt is made in this paper to make a 
systematic study of the changes that take place when 
different types of salts are dissolved in suitable liquids. 

When a salt is dissolved in a liquid, generally the 
binding in the solid state is broken off and new con- 
straints are brought about because of the attachment of 
solvent molecules to the different ions of the salt. The 
change in susceptibility that ought to be expected 
therefore when a salt is dissolved in a liquid is due to the 
difference in the paramagnetic term in the solid state 
and in the state of solution. 

It lias been found that in general, a salt has a greater 
susceptibility in the stale of solution than in the solid 
state. Table I gives the susceptibility of some simple 
salts in the solid state and m the state of solution. 

TABLE I.* 

Specific 

susceptibility. 


No. 

Substance. 



Xp — Xg 

Author. 

1 

Sodium chloride 

Solid 
,. .5150 

% D 

Solution 

52T0 

.0120 

Hocart" 

3 

Potassium chloride 

.. .5213 

.5310 

.0067 

n 

3 

Calcium chloride 

.. -TUT 

T291 

.0144 

tt 

4 

Sodium formate 

.. .366T 

.3691 

.0024 

Rao and 

5 

Barium formate 

.. .2929 

.2946 

.0017 

Sriraman8 

6 

Calcium formate 

.. .3018 

.3049 

.0031 


7 

Sodium acetate 

. . 4584 

.4620 

.0036 


8 

Barium acetate 

.. .3661 

.3679 

.0018 

** 


It is seen that there is a small difference in the 
susceptibility value in the two states, the value in the 
state of solution being slightly greater in all cases. The 
difference has been explained by Weiss® as being due to 

•All values of * in this paper are to be multiplied by 10“® 
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deformation produced in the ion in solution. Assuming 
that changes in diamagnetic susceptibility are only half 
as sensitive as refractivity, a correction has been applied 
to the ionic values from experimental values of refrac- 
tivity. While it should be conceded that the asymmetric 
nature of the field in a liquid produces a distortion, its 
effect would only be to diminish the diamagnetic suscepti- 
bility and not to increase it. Moreover it has been 
already observed that the effect of such a symmetry in 
the field does not produce any marked changes in the 
value as evidenced by the constancy of the susceptibility 
over a wide range of temperature” in the case of nitro- 
benzene for which the anisotropy of the polarisation 
field changes with temperature considerably . 10 The 
observed effect therefore must be explained by the 
depolymerization of the complex water molecules on 
introducing an electrolyte into it. 

It is well known that water contains the two poly- 
mers di-hydrol and tri-livdrol in great abundance at 
ordinary temperatures . 11 It has been possible to calculate 
the susceptibility of the two polymers from their relative 
abundance at different temperatures and the suscepti- 
bility of water at these temperatures . 12 It is found that 
the susceptibilities of both the complexes are smaller 
than that of the simple molecule just as one would expect 
from the foregoing considerations. Hence a greater 
abundance of the simple molecule due to the splitting 
up of the complexes would result in an increase over the 
additive value. A progressive heating would produce an 
increase in the x value due to a correspondingly greater 
proportion of the complex breaking into simpler ones 
until finally a temperature is reached at which there are 
no more polymers to be disrupted. When such a stage is 
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reached the x value would also remain constant even on 
further heating. This value would therefore correspond 
to the sum of the susceptibilities of the ion and water in 
the simplest state and hence the ionic susceptibility could 
be calculated from the known value of water containing 
only the simplest type of molecule. Cabrera and Falilen- 
brach 1,1 have found that at 120 ('. the x for water attains 
the maximum value* which coi responds to this simplest 
state. In the calculation of ionic susceptibility, this 
maximum value lor water should be taken and that value 
of the solution which does not alter on increase of 
temperature must lie used. Failure to take account of 
this fact may result in an emu- of ns much as 4 r A in the 
ionic susceptibility. 

Table II gives the susceptibilities of HaSOi and 
some salts specially chosen for their homopolar nature. 
An examination of the table reveals that in the case of 
other compounds except Ug(M.- and H 2 SO 4 there is a 
large change in the x value on solution. It is well-known 
that the halides considered here have nearly coavalent 
linkages between the anion and the cation which there 
fore would produce a largo distortion in the superficial 
orbits of the anion. The susceptibility of the salt is 

TABLE II. 

Specific 

susceptihilitv 

No. Substance. _ X s Solvent. Author. 

Solid Solution 

1 Sulphuric acid .. .387 .397 .0101 VaradachanH 

2 Cadmium chloride. .411 .425 .014 SubramanlanM 

3 Cadmium bromide. .382 .411 .029 1 Water. „ 

4 Cadmium iodide .. .297 .363 .066 

5 Zinc iodide .. .306 .340 .034 " 

6 Cadmium bromide. .382 .415 .033/ ,, ” 

7 Cadmium iodide .. .297 .364 .067 ®*ethyl 

8 Mercuiic chloride . .301 .301 0 ' a **°kol. * 

therefore smaller than the sum of the susceptibilities of 
the two ions in the free state. On solution, however, in 
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water or alcohol there is a partial disruption or at least 
a loosening of the linkage resulting in the anion becoming 
more free. This would mean a decrease in the distortion 
of the orbits and a corresponding reduction in the para- 
magnetic term. Hence in solution the diamagnetic 
susceptibility increases and tends to approach the value 
in the free state. Evidence is not wanting from Raman 
effect data 18 which definitely shows a decrease in the 
intensity of the lines on solution. 

HaSO-i illustrates an intermediate position between 
the salts of the type of NaOl and KC1 on the one hand 
and the halides of cadmium, zinc, etc., on the other, the 
linkage between the SO 4 ion and hydrogen being less 
covalent than in the latter group. Hence the change that 
is found in this case is smaller than the halides con- 
sidered. In fact as the concentration of the acid in 
aqueous solution is varied definite minima are observed 
corresponding to the formation of complexes with water 
at definite molecular proportions. 

HgCh is an illustration of the principle that so 
long as there is no dissociation of the molecule there is 
no change in the susceptibility despite the presence of 
the solvent molecules surrounding the solute molecules. 
Further since there is no dissociation the polymers are 
unaffected and hence the effect observed in Table I is 
entirely absent. In such cases there Pore the susceptibility 
of the solution is that given by the additive law. Raman 
effect data also support such a conclusion since there is 
no alteration in the intensity of the Raman line on solu- 
tion, the covalent bond being too strong to be broken up 
by the dipole of the solvent. 

Fajans 17 has shown that the deforming power of a 
cation is large when its size is small and its charge is 

uo 
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great. On the other hand anions suffer greater defor- 
mation when their size and charge are both large. r l Ins 
idea finds verification in the changes that are observed 
as we go from chlorides to iodides where there is a 
progressive increase in the size of the ion. \\ hen a 
cation combines with an anion to form a molecule, Ihe 
susceptibility of the latter is the sum of the susccplibili 
ties of the constituent ions when there is no distortion 
in any of them. If the same cation combines with 
different halogen ions it produces greater dcl'm illa- 
tion in the larger ions and lienee the susceptibility of the 
anion on combination is smaller than its value in Ihe 


free state. Hence the difference between the suscepti- 
bility of the molecule and the sum of the susceptibilities 
of the constituent ions becomes larger as the size of the 
anion and hence the magnitude of the distortion 
increases. When the molecule disrupts in solution there 
is a release in the constraints and hence an increase in 


the susceptibility, this being more pronounced as we 
proceed from chlorine to iodine. 

Table III exhibits a study of iodic acid and its salts 
wherein a large change in susceptibility results on solu- 
tion. Such a change is only to be expected from the 
fact that the iodate ion is very large in size and hence 
easily susceptible to deformation. 

TABLE III. 


No. Substance. 

1 Iodic acid 


Specific 

susceptibility 

yr v ^ S Author. 

Solid Solution 

.2667 .2352 —.0315 Rao and 


2 

3 

4 


Lithium iodate .. .2661 .2298 — 0363 ar!,aln in 

Potassium iodate .. .2785 .2617 0168 ” 

Sodium selenite .. .2990 .3442 +.'o452 

The Raman spectra 18 of iodic acid and its salts in the 


solid state and in solution have been studied bv 
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Y'enkateswaran. Tiie acid in the solid state exhibits a 
number of Raman lines the more prominent of which 
have the frequencies 1397, 1249, 782, 713, 633, 377 and 
328. In fairly dilute solution the first two lines disappear 
completely and the frequencies 713 and 782 produce a 
broad diffuse band. The higher frequencies mentioned 
are entirely due to IIIOs molecule which disappear in 
dilute solutions. This incidentally shows that the 
linkage between the hydrogen and the iodate ion has to 
be regarded as humopolar which on disruption would 
increase the diamagnetic susceptibility. The broad band 
at approximately 779 would indicate because of its 
breadth and diffuseness the formation of complex ions 
such as ljOb which also finds evidence from chemical 
data. This polymerization which shows itself in the 
formation of the band accounts for the large deformation 
which is produced on the iodate ion in solution. This 
would result in a decrease in the diamagnetic suscepti- 
bdity in solutions. 

We have therefore two opposing influences to con- 
sider (1; the dissociation of the molecule (rather feeble) 
which results in the increased diamagnetism and (2) the 
polymerization and formation of complexes which would 
reduce the diamagnetism to a large extent particularly 
because of the large size of the ion. The latter however 
predominates and hence a net reduction in susceptibility 
value results. This explanation applies to a varying 
degree to its salts and their solutions. 

The ease of sodium selenite is peculiar in that solu- 
tion brings about a change in the valency of the selenious 
ion. It is possible to calculate the susceptibility of 
selenious acid and sodium selenite from the known ionic 
values assuming the valency of 6 for selenium. The 
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experimental values agree with the calculated, value for 
the solids. In solution, however, a change in the 
susceptibility of the salt is observed which could be 
accounted for by assuming a change in the valency c t 
selenium from 6 to 4 on dissolving the salt in water. 
Such an assumption is justified by liiunan effect data. 1 '* 

Thus a study of diamagnetic susceptibility of 
different types ot salts both in the solid state and in 
solution gives us an insight into the nature of the 
linkages involved and also the nieehamsm of solution in 
general. The formation of complexes and their relative 
abundance could be inferred with a fail* degree of 
certainty. It is alsu possible in favourable cases to 
discover changes in valency and to decide between rival 
constitutional formulae. 
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WOMEN’S RIGHTS IN THE PERFORMANCE OF 
DHARMA 
By 

T. Venkatahama Dikshitab, 

SlROMANI AND VlSARADA. 

Before proceeding to the subject proper, let us 
understand the significance of the word Pharma with 
which we are concerned here, 'file words Pharma, Sri 
and several others are sc* rich m significance that they 
cannot be rendered satisfactorily into other languages. 
We have got different meanings for the word Pharma 
according to different systems <>l Philosophy. 

The special significance of the word Pharma with 
which we are concerned here has been explained by 
Jaimini, the Sutrakara of the Purva Mimamsn system, 
by the Sutra W: — Dharinn is the cause of 

good and not of evil, having Yedic injunction for if > 
sole authority. Sabaraswamin, the Bhasyakara of the 
P.M. Sutras, has explained the word thus: 1 

is any vedic injunction which urges men to any particular 
action. Prom the word it is clear that even the 

Bhasyakara follows the traditional meaning of the word 
It may predicate a m (sacrifice), (giving) 
ffa (offering) and the like. 

zfFT and ^PT have been defined by Jaimini. The 

enjoined by A edit* injunction consists of sacrificial 
materials, Gods and the action } 

!. f^TPTT: 

Sabaraswamin on P. M. S. 1-1-2. 

2 . 4 - 2 - 27 . 
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A jtta 3 is that in which in addition to the consti- 
tuents of a 3FT, there is JTSft offering oblation into the 
fire. 

has been defined by Sabaraswamin as the trans- 
fer of one’s ownership of a thing to another. 4 In all 
these three varieties of qtf, the idea of giving up 
is a common factor. 

No one will have an inclination for the performance 
of Dharma, unless he is aware that it will produce the 
desired reward. It has been established by Jaimini 5 that, 
in injunctions like" ‘ one desirous of Heaven, should 
perform the ^$JTRr sacrifice Rvarga is that which 
is to be attained (HM) and 9FT the means of its 
attainment (flPW). Rvarga is the desired object which 
naturally prompts the man to achieve it. 

Now let us consider whether all beings — men, 
animals and Devas — are entitled to perform Yaga. 
Jaimini has decided that everyone who can perform 3PT 
with all its accessories ($&) is entitled to do it. 7 

Gods cannot perform sacrifices ; for, firstly there are 
no other higher Gods for them to worship and secondly 
they have no corporal existence. 8 cannot be made 

3, Ijo qo 4-2-28. 

4, OnV 4-2-28. 

5, 6-1-1. 

6 - l 

7. 6-1-5. 

8. <|o jflo 9-1-4. 
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in favour of one’s own self and without dlHI, there is no 
sacrifice. The statements such as 9 * Gods performed *T5T 
sacrifice ’ are only avthavadax. The nature of praise 
involved in this is that even the Devas who have accom- 
plished their objects, performed sacrifices and that it 
goes without saying that men of knowledge shall perform 
sacrifices. 

Animals also desire pleasure. When they are tor- 
tured by heat, they resort to shade. When they are 
distressed by cold, they resort to sunshine. Not only this, 
animals have a desire for a reward even in the next life. 
Dogs® 11 are said to observe a fast on the fourteenth day 
of the fortnight and hawks on the eighth day. From 
these facts, we cannot conclude that animals have a right 
to perform Dharma. They have no knowledge of the 
Yeda. The performance of Dharma requires a proper 
understanding of the Yeda. They cannot understand 
that a particular sacrifice will lead to a particular reward 
either in this or in the other world. Their observance 
of fasting must therefore be due to some other causes 
such as disease. Apart from this, they have no wealth 
which is essential for the fulfilment of 3TH. Thus it is 
evident that neither Devas nor animals are entitled to 
the performance of Dharma. 

Now let us examine whether women also have a 
right in Yedic rites. says 10 that only males who 

9 » I WWm. 

9a * qw*r:| 

I Sabaraswamin on |o 

6 - 1 - 4 . 


10. <jo jflo 6-1-6. 
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are desirous of Heaven are entitled to perform sacrifices. 
He bases his arguement on the masculine gender found 
in the word 

Another objection also is raised. Dharma can be 
fulfilled only with substances such as and 3TTHI. 
Without wealth, these articles cannot be obtained. 
Women are neither mistresses of their fathers’ property 
nor of their husbands’, because they are sold away by 
their fathers and purchased by their husbands. In 
olden days during the period of marriages some valuables 
such as" a pair of cows were given to the fathers of the 
brides. As they are themselves property, they cannot 
be the owners of wealth. They may even earn money 
by spinning, tailoring and by other similar work; but 
they have no right even over this money, because it is 
stated in a Nmrti 12 that the wife and others have no 
property and whatever is earned by them becomes the 
property of him to whom they belong and that on these 
grounds women have no independent right in the per- 
formance of Dharma. 

These arguments will not stand scrutiny. In con- 
nection with the status of women, .Taimini says 13 that in 
the opinion of Badarayana all — without any distinction 
of class, including women — desirous of rewards have the 
right to perform Dharma. Jaimini expresses his own 
view supporting that of Badarayana for whom he has 

^ frm 1 TO. 

Sabaraswamin on P. M. S. 6-1-10. 

12 * Wft & 1 

*i% m % m ii 

13. 6—1—3. 
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special reverence. When we say * man is mortal ' it also 
signifies the mortality of woman. Similarly, the word 
ilk-hides all individuals without any specifica- 
tion of sex. 


Apart from this, the desire for obtaining a reward is 
as strong in women as in men. It is only on the authority 
of ftmrti that women are declared to have no property. 
The Rruti ‘ r urges everybody to perform Pharma. 
If there is a contradiction between ft nit i and Kmrti 
texts, the superiority of Kruti over the Smrti has been 
established by Jaimini. 14 Therefore in this east 1 , dis- 
carding the authority of ftnirti. we conclude that women 
are entitled to own money and to perform Dharma. 


The ftmrti which says that the wife has no property 
should be understood to prohibit independent financial 
transactions. Such transactions may lead to difficulties 
and complications. Therefore the ftmrti restricts her 
independence only in respect of financial transactions. 

Now we have to meet the objection that a bride is 
purchased by her husband and that she is herself pro- 
perty. If a pair of cows i< tin* price of a bride, the price 
should vary according to her beauty and quality, just as 
the price of a commodity in a market varies according to 
its qualities. As the offer of a pair of cows is uniform, 
we have to admit that this offer is only a religious 
formality. 


The very word <wn indicates that she has a right in 
the performance of Dharma. This word has' been 
derived by Panini’s Sutra® from the word qft meaning 
14. P. M. Adhi. 1-3-2 
X6> qiTCrcft qp qo 4-1-83, 
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proprietor. Unless she has a right to the reward that 
accrues from a 3HT, the word ^1 will not be significant. 

The riFTtPflffa also says 11 ’ ‘ A wife is certainly the 
mistress oi the household. The husband shall make an 
offering only with the permission of his wife.’ 

Thus it has been established that a woman can have 
property and an equal right with tier husband in the 
performance of JLiliarma. 

The next question arises whether the husband and 
wile may perform the qifi separately or should do it 
jointly, it may appear at hist sight that the wife also 
has independent right. 

\\ e have reasons to admit the joint rights of the 
couple m the performance of JDharma. In sacrifices ghee 
has to be purified by the couple by seeing it. 1T This 
is an of the sacrifice. If they have sepa- 
rate rights m n will not be possible to have the 

ghee purified by the couple. 

ft cannot be contended that when the wife performs 
the sacrifice, she may engage her husband for purifying 
the ghee by his sight and that when the husband does it, 
he may engage his wife to purify it; because the word 
tRfft means the proprietress, not a hired one and that word 
is correlated to lid. 'dd and are synonyms. 

means the proprietor of the sacrifice, not a 
purchased one. Therefore if a sacrifice is performed 

16 - d qf*r«Nfg»ra t° £ 

6-2-1. 


17 . 
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individually by either of them, the sacrifice becomes 
defective by the absence of an ^ . Then the sacrifice 
itself will not become effective. 

Another reason also can be assigned in favour oi 
joint rights in . Partition between husband and 

wife has been forbidden. 1 '' Her status as wife enables 
her to have proprietory rights even over the property 
earned by her husband. If either of them does not 
desire to perform a sacrifice, the Sid which is an essential 
part of dPT cannot be performed. Therefore sacrifice 
shall be performed jointly and PIPT shall be made 
together. 

The Smrti definitely says 11 ’ 'A woman should not be 
ignored in the performance of dH, 3r4 and *$ld. All 
religious acts shall be performed jointly.’ 

Another Smrti says*" * Commencing from the time 
of marriage unity should be maintained in sacrifices and 
their rewards. ’ 

The \ edic text says* 1 * A wife reaps the fruit /of 
good actions along with her husband. They both bear 
the yoke of a sacrifice. Being of one mind, they over- 
come their enemies. They attain the unfading light in 
the celestial world. 

18 - d «prf as wm i 

19. dif ^ sppt I qjfcdffasq: | 

20 * 1 
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These texts undoubtedly point out that the wife has 
equal light with her husband in the performance of 
sacrifice and also in the enjoyment of its rewards. 

If joint right is admitted, the singular number con- 
veyed by the affix in 333 may appear incongruous. Here 
we have to view the agentshixi ( ) of husband and 

wife m a sacrifice as indivisibly one and it belongs to 
both ( sqiflxfi j as 2^313 of the Grods stfa and in the 

This joint right is restricted only with regard to 
where Vedic mantras dominate; because women 
have been prohibited from the study of Veda for various 
reasons. Every woman has got an independent right 
with regard to and even during the life-time of 
her husband. Even after her husband's death, she is 
entitled to perform ^13: and has established 

by the application of £31 R33F3 ?313", the widow’s right 
to succeed to the property of her husband who lived 
separately from his brothers. 

It has already been stated that a woman can earn 
wealth by spinning and other similar work. 3T?3*33 23 
has clearly stated the various sources of wealth to women. 

22. ijo 7-8-7. 

23. | 

3 II 143 

331 3 II 3f°53^° I 144 
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on auspicious occasions to deserving persons has 
been highly praised in JDlianna Sastras. ( Jp" 1 has been 
elucidated by JU is an act oi pious liberality 

such as sinking- of wells, construction of pleasure lakes, 
tanks and temples, giving oi food and creation of temple 
gardens. It has been said : ’ that one who performs sacri- 
fice attains Ri c f. But one who does is said to attain 

also. 

So far it has been jiro» ed that the wife has got. 
joint right with her husband m the performance of 

(I f* c 

and independent right m 5/R and It 

has also been proved that a woman gets property through 
tier father and other relatives on some occasions and she 
has an equal right over the property earned by her 
husband. 

These facts prove that in ancient times women were 
given equal status and mdepeudeni position in religious 
and household affairs. Some Smrti texts which cheek 
the freedom of women are intended for the maintenance 
of their chastity which Hinduism considers a priceless 
possession for the fair sex. 

Woman s tenderness of heart and ready sympathy 
for human suffering have made aiid <$, their 
favourite forms of qt?, and the world owes to women 
some magnificent deeds of charity. Even more often 
they have been the inspirers of such deeds on the part of 

24, 

25 * | 
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their male relations who have associated their benefac- 
tions with their loved ones. One recalls in this connec- 
tion the Kalyani and Kamala Nehru hospitals. But why 
go so far? On the happy occasion of the 
of Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiar, one is reminded of the 
three Sri Minakshi Colleges, including the Samskrit and 
Tamil Colleges, which that Prince of Charities estab- 
lished in memory of his beloved mother whose name is 
identical with thai of the Goddess of Madura, and which 
have blossomed into the Annamalai University. 

Long Live Raja Sir Annamalai Ohettiar and his 
family and Long Live the Annamalai University. 

inf® fers jft 

^ i 

*TfF® 

it 



THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN A CHANGING WORLD 

By 

V. R. Viramani, B.A.. (Hons.), Lond. 

The British Empire as we know it to-day is sub- 
stantially the creation of the 19th century. While the 
Mother country moved towards democracy by slow and 
easy stages the British communities which developed in 
Canada, Australia and Newzealand were democratic 
from the first. Throughout the first half of the 19th 
century an aristocratic ruling class was responsible for 
Imperial relations and those relations were by no means 
easy or amicable. In the Mother country it was generally 
assumed that colonial self-government was a half-way 
house to independence. Self-government was readily 
granted, but independence did not follow. In the history 
of Canada the great landmark was Durham’s Report. 
Lord Durham advocated the union of Upper and Lower 
Canada and the grant of full responsible government. A 
Canadian ministry was to be formed representing the 
strongest party in the Canadian Parliament exactly on 
the lines of the British Cabinet. The British Governor 
appointed by the King was to assume a neutral position 
outside party politics; a position akin to that of the 
King of Great Britain. It was not till 1846, when Lord 
Elgin became Governor-General, that this materialised. 
Australia too was given self-government and the right to 
diaft its own constitution. In the course of the next 
t\\enty-five years Cape Colony and Newzealand were 
given the same rights. It must however be noted that 
the C olomal Reformers in conferring the benefits meant 
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them to apply only to domestic affairs in the colonies. 
They meant to exclude from them the enactment of 
tariffs and the disposal of unoccupied lands. These, they 
held, were general interests of the Empire. But no 
statute limiting the powers of the self-governing colonies 
was ever enacted and the fiscal limitations were never 
imposed. Thus, the wisdom or indifference of those who 
expected the ultimate independence of the colonies 
co-operated with the zeal of the colonial reformers in 
opening the way to the modem system. 

By I860 a further step was taken. ^ Great Britain 
in the meantime had adopted Free Trade;. Canada and 
four of the Australian colonies had secured self-govern- 
ment including the right to levy tariffs on goods from 
the Mother country. In 1857 Canada formed itself into 
a Federation which the Mother country ratified. Thus 
with curious suddeimess came Modern Imperialism. 
Imperialism was first and foremost an emotion, “ With 
a shock of delight the men of 1880 rediscovered the 
British Empire. They began to take pride in the mar- 
vellous achievement which had brought one quarter of 
ihe population of the earth into a single fellowship of 
peace. They saw themselves as citizens of something 
far wider than a little nation-state concentrated exclu- 
sively on the pursuit of the own interests. Regarding 
the Empire no longer with complacency but with dismay 
the dissolution of this august fellowship, they set them- 
selves to give greater reality to the haphazard and 
accidental bonds by which alone it seemed held together.” 
Many causes contributed to this change. The future 
seemed to be with the great military powers. Russia 
and Germany were becoming rivals to the British for the 
possession of colonies. The scramble for Africa began 


112 
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though it was luckily settled without recourse to war. 
The Reform Bills at home drove the Mother country 
to the side of her democratic colonies overseas. Aristo 
(•racy was being rapidly merged into the plutocracy of 
big business. Joseph Chamberlain was the spokesman 
of this big business. Capital and industry increasingly 
demanded tropical products as raw materials and new 
markets for their surplus production. Imperialism 
offered a way to both. Citizens of the self-governing 
British dominions after escaping from the control of the 
British government had at last found in their common 
allegiance to the Crown the best expression of the 
membership of world-wide Empire. 

Imperialist policy took two forms; expansion and 
close unity. The first resulted in the conquest of the 
Transvaal, the opening up of Rhodesia and the acquisi 
tion of Nigeria, Kenya, Cganda and the Sudan. On Bo- 
other hand, the attempt to formulate a scheme of 
Imperial Federation ended in total failure. Equally 
barren was Joseph Chamberlain's policy of an Imperial 
Zollverein or Customs Cmon launched in 1903. The 
British Government was not prepared to abandon her 
Free Trade system which this would involve. Tin- 
Liberal opposition raised the cry “your food will cosl 
more ” and the 1906 elections saw the death of the 
Zollverein. Meanwhile, accident gave the British a 
method of adjusting Imperial relations. At the Jubilee 
of Queen Victoria in 1887, the Prime Ministers of the 
colonies were present and the Colonial Secretary held an 
m ormal meeting of these ministers. In 1897 at the 
lamond Jubilee of the Queen this was repeated and 

, fo "°" ,cd in 1902 - I" 1901 11,, 
Australian Colonies had federated into the Australian 
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Commonwealth. The main scope of these conferences 
was only discussion. Iso decision could bind the various 
ministers assembled. The South African war also had 
taught the British that they could have the colonies not 
at the point of the pistol but by close affection that 
grows by common names, from kindred blood, from same 
privileges and equal protection. These articles which 
though light as air are strong as links of iron.” 

The Imperial Coni erence of 1907 discussed Imperial 
defence, and a system ol uniform organisation for the 
forces of the Dominions and Great Britain was estab- 
lished. Australia and A' ew Zealand adopted universal 
military training. When the Great War came in 1911 
the self-governing dominions rendered every possible 
service to Britain. It falsified one of the confident 
hopes of Germany that the British Empire was a mere 
fiction, that Canada and Australia were independent 
nations, as indifferent to the welfare of Britain as the 
United Stales of America, that India was only longing 
for an opportunity to escape from British rule. These 
misgivings were shared to some extent even by British 
politicians, notably Lord ILorley. But the Empire did 
not disappear. Gallipoli will always be a sacred, even a 
tragic, memory to Australia and Xewzealand. The 
Canadians served on the Western trout. Botha and 
Smuts in Africa rendered yeomen services and India 
contributed the largest share in men and money. 

This impressive demonstration of the loyalty of the 
Dominions to the common cause rekindled the hope that 
some form of Imperial Federation might be brought 
about as a consequence of the War. On the other hand, 
to the Dominions the War was a sort of * coming of age.' 
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In the pride of their achievements on the battlefields oL' 
Europe they realised that they were indeed independent 
nations each with a great destiny in the world. The 
place that their statesmen found on the Imperial 
War Cabinet gave them hopes of treating with Britain 
as independent nations. In fact the Empire had become 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. This fuligrown 
manhood of the Dominions was fully illustrated at the 
Peace Conference in 1919. Canada demanded separate 
representation for herself and uoi it. The Treaty itself 
was signed separately by the Prime Ministers of the 
Dominions also. These ministers in turn submitted the 
Treaty to the Dominion Parliaments for ratification. 
This was recognised by the League of Nations. Ln 192S 
Canada was elected a member of the League Council. 

Before the War it was recognised that the Domi- 
nions, though self-governing, in all other respects, 
accepted implicitly the lead of (heat Britain in foreign 
policy. Now, each Dominion claimed the right to pursue 
its own foreign policy. Canada and the Irish Free State 
(born in 1921) appointed ambassadors at Washington 
to transact their own foreign relations with the Cniled 
States of America. The threat of war between ({rent 
Britain and Turkey in 1922 brought forth an important 
declaration from the Prime Minister of Canada, lie 
said “ Under our system of responsible government, the 
Canadian Parliament should determine, except in the 
ease of threatened or actual invasion, whether the count rv 
should participate in wars in which other nations or 
other parts of the British Empire may be involved. ” 
Clearly an Empire of which one part could decide to be 
at peace while the rest were at war was a political 
organisation unknown to history. 
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These problems were then discussed at the Imperial 
Coui'erence ol 1926. On the initiative oi Lord Balfour 
the following conclusions were unanimously adopted. 
“ The Dominions are autonomous communities within the 
British Empire, equal in (Status, in no way subordinate 
one to another in any respect to their domestic or external 
affairs, though united by a common allegiance to the 
Crown and freely associated as members of the British 
Common wealth of .Nations.” This was not all. The 
discussions of 1926 were resumed in 1930 and practical 
shape was given to these conferences m the Statute of 
Westminster in 1931 which for all practical purposes is 
the last word on the relations governing the Empire and 
the Mother country. It made clear the powers of the 
Dominion Parliaments and was intended to promote the 
free cooperation among members of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. Section 3 of the Statute runs: — The 
Parliament of a Dominion has full power to make laws 
having ext ra-t erri t orial operat ion. ’ ’ 

Section 1 says: — •“ No Act of Parliament of the 
United Kingdom passed after the commencement of this 
Act shall extend or be deemed to extend to a Dominion 
as part of the law of that Dominion unless it is expressly 
declared in that Act that the Dominion has requested and 
consented to Ihe enactment thereof.” 

So, the present position of the Dominions is that 
they are practically independent states except for one 
reason. As other links of Empire have been removed 
one by one, attention has more and more been con- 
centrated on the Crown as the point of unity in diversity, 
Hie symbol of that free association which is the essence 
of the Commonwealth. The Statute of Westminster still 
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iurtlier st lessee! the fact that even the title o! the Crown 
lias to be accepted by Dominion legislaion and it is a 
striking fact that the title of lvmg George Vi m the 
Dominions rests solely upon Dominion law. The Statu I e 
also puts an end to the controversies concerning the 
divisibility of the Crown. 


In recent years the problem oi Dominion neutrality 
has been discussed a great deal. The dominions of 1 he 
British commonwealth share mam of the charaetei istics 
of the European 'neutral giuup.’ They are small 
powers incapable oi defending themselves against aggres- 
sion by any of the gieal military dictatorships. They 
have even less direct interest in the issues likely to gne 
rise to an European war. They are all distant from 
Europe as well as disinterested in its more explosive 
immediate problems. 1 hus, regarded as separate 
soveieign ■'State they face the problem oi neutrality 
like the United {States oi Arnmicu. But apart from 
the tremendous bonds oi sentiment, blood and history 
and the exceedingly close economic bonds, they hate 
an interest of national security that makes it practically 
impossible for them to be neutral as between Great 
Britain and any other loivign [tower. This feeling of 
elplessness is naturally galling to nationalistic sent in lent 
m the Dominions, in Canada and South Africa this 
feeling has led to bitter controversies, over rights of 
neutrality and secession irom the Commonwealth. 
Strangely enough, however, inspite of their desire to 
lemam neutral, they followed the lead of Britain in 
imposing Sanctions on Italy, though they soon found 

, 10W utl p ua ‘ s - 1" present great struggle 

though South Africa postponed its decision for a time 
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and then came in one of the side of Britain, the other 
Dominions were the first to mobilise. JLenee the problem 
of neutrality is not a matter of principle but one of 
expediency and prudence. The Dominions are likely to 
decide on neutrality or active participation according 
to the situation in which they find themselves. Here, 
there need be no uniformity. 

What then of the future of the Commonwealth? 
The history of the various Dominions offers different 
solutions. The interest of Canada in the colonial ques- 
tion is secondary and remote. Her affinity is to the 
United States, and she has realised the importance of 
her connection with the States by concluding a number 
of economic agreements. There is also a movement in 
Canada to cut her off from the practical restrictions 
which her union with Croat Britain imposes. There- 
fore it follows that her future is inextricably bound up 
with the future of the United States of America. The 
interest of South Africa, on the other hand, in the 
colonial question, is direct and immediate. It has to be 
noted that she is not connected with Britain by ties of 
sentiment and blood. The country has an overwhelmingly 
large Dutch population who have forgotten their native 
homes and have come to consider Africa their land. Nor 
has the Boer War been completely forgotten. No wonder 
then, if she has begun to talk in terms of secession. The 
possession of Tanganiyaka and South West Africa has 
made her conscious of her power and she is determined 
to hold them against any encroachments of the European 
powers. So the future of South Africa lies in the direc- 
tion of complete independence and secession might again 
become a live issue. As regards Australia and New- 
zealand, they have not yet begun to revolt so openly 
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against even this nominal tie of the Crown, probably, 
because of their dependence on Britain lor protection 
from foreign forces. There is no doubt that Australia 
fears Japan and without the aid of Britain her 
position might become hopeless. Thus Australia and 
Newzealand will probably remain longest within the 
Empire. The Irish Free State has already broken away. 
In all but name she is a republic. If she repudiates her 
connection with the Crown, which she might \ cry well 
do, she too will have become a sovereign State. India 
and the Crown colonies are fast developing a spirit, of 
defiance. Indeed it seems that the present war will 
probably see India at least a Dominion, while the other 
colonies will correspondingly progress towards that 
status; for war is the most forcible of teachers. .V 
struggle whose watchword is freedom must bring greater 
freedom to those who wage it. The present war is bound 
to rouse the citizens to a more vivid consciousness and a 
keener sense of their national dignity. In any ease 
unless brute force triumphs in Europe there is every 
hope that the war will bring political freedom to those 
who fight the battle for freedom. 



THE LAW OF DEMAND 
By 

C. W. B. Zacharias, M.A., L.T. 

The modern formulation of the Law of Demand as 
given to us by Prof. J. R. Iiieks in his latest work Value 
and Capital and some years earlier by Prof. Gustav 
Cassel in his Theory of Social Economy , marks a depar- 
ture from the traditional Marshallian formulation in 
that it is done without the aid of the concept of marginal 
utility. Prof. Hicks replaces marginal utility by mar- 
ginal rate of substitution and the law of diminishing 
marginal utility by the law of diminishing marginal rate 
of substitution, and carries out an analysis of demand 
with the individual scale of preference as the starting 
point. This is done as he says, to remove from the 
analysis “ all concepts which may be tainted by quanti- 
tative utility.” 'I’lie inspiration for this is admittedly 
derived from Pareto's use of indifference curves, though 
Pareto himself did not, even after the discovery of the 
new method, eschew the utility concept from his exposi- 
tion. Prof. Gustav Cassel does the same thing on the 
ground that the law of diminishing marginal utility is 
an altogether formal law concerned with psychological 
processes and wholly unnecessary for the economic 
theory of prices. 

The objection these theorists have is to the use of 
quantitative utility in Marshall’s analysis of demand. 
In their view there is no valid method of measuring 
utility and perhaps not even the possibility of conceiving 
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it quantitatively. !So they attempt to eschew subjective 
elements altogether from their theory and having done 
that, they claim for it a superiority over the old. Now 
if it is true that the use of quantitative utility vitiates 
the law of demand, then it naturally follows that the 
concept of utility should be excluded from the analysis, 
and any theory which does that, is superior. So tin 1 
central question that awaits examination is whether any 
justification can be found for Marshall's method of 
measuring utility. This paper is an attempt to conduct 
such an examination. 

But first let us dispose of the question whether on 
general grounds a theory which contains subjective 
elements is necessarily inferior to the one which excludes 
them altogether. Now there cannot per sc be any objec- 
tion to the inclusion of subjective elements in an 
objective theory, provided it is possible to convert what 
is subjective into exact objective terms. When subjective 
elements really play a part, it is not by arbitrnrilv 
excluding them, but by honestly trying to convert them 
into objective terms that we get a true insight ini tv 
phenomena. We ennnot, therefore, take any formal 
objection to the introduction of the utility concept in the 
law of demand. As a matter of fact, a complete and 
satisfaetoi \ explanation oi demand must take us right 
back to the psychological processes that lie behind human 
conduct. The supreme merit of the utility approach is 
that there is in it an attempt to relate objective human 
conduct in the market place to the end which it seeks 1o 
further. The attainment of satisfaction or utility is an 
end, final and ultimate in itself. It is an end in a sense 
in w r hich the scale of preference from which the new 
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theorists start, can never be. It is idle to argue that 
human beings behave in a particular manner just because 
they desire to give effect to their scale of preference. 
The scale of preference and the particular conduct that 
is based on it are both mere instruments for the attain- 
ment of that end which lies back of them viz. the 
niaximizal ion of satisfaction. It follows then that an 
explanation of demand couched in terms of ends is, on 
the face of it, more acceptable than one that is based on 
a mere instrument. It is immaterial to this question 
whether the supposed ends are economic or lion-economic. 
The end that the individual human being - seeks to attain 
may be rational or irrational, economic or non-economic, 
instinctive, habitual or impulsive, but there must be an 
end towards which alone means can be directed. One 
may, for instance, believe with Prof. Robbins that there 
are no economic ends and yet ask for an explanation of 
demand in terms of ends, for that alone w 7 ill give the 
fullest revelation of human behaviour. This reasoning 
implies that far I coin being an inferior theory, the utility 
theory of demand if it can be legitimately expressed in 
quantitative terms is the only satisfactory theory of 
demand. 

The next question is whether there is the possibility 
of quantitatively measuring utility. To investigate this 
I joint, we have to submit the Marshallian method to a 
rigid examination. Briefly stated, Marshall's method is 
to measure the utility derived from the consumption of 
a commodity and to express the measurement in terms 
of money. Every individual is supposed to have a 
definite marginal utility of money, and that utility is 
used as the measuring rod to measure the utilities 
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that commodities yield. The question, now is whether 
tins ib a salisiaeloi'} method, il we ior the moment 
take lor giaiiled that there is a definite marginal ill lilt \ 
oi' money ror each mdnidual, tins method wilt lie loiind 
to be quite legitimate and even admissible in a srieiiee 
which lays clami to objectiwl}. All the logical require- 
ments of measurement are here fulfilled. bilihtv is 
measured m terms oi itself as is done in all physical 
measurements. All measurements, physical or otherwise, 
will be i'oiuid oil relieetion to be relative and based on 
arbitral y standards. Whether it is length or weight or 
volmne or area that we measure, we do it w it Ji an 
arbitrary standard oi length or weight etc., and express 
the measurement as a ratio. We do nothing more nor 
less than this when we measure utility with the marginal 
utility of money. And if the measurement of length or 
weight can be given a quant it am e significance, there 
will be slender ground lor leiu.nng it to the measure- 
ment of utility. It may, liowevei, be contended that 
since the marginal utility oi money is different for 
different persons, it cannot be admitted as a valid 
standard. Tins objection does iutle damage to the 
measurement of utility , lor if it is an objection at all it 
applies equally to all measurements. We may, for 
instance, ask whether the standaid of weight or lenglh 
when used by different people has an identical signi- 
ficance for them. Is it nut true that a pound weight on 
the palm of a child of two is very different in the sense 
of weight it gives from the same pound weight on the- 
palm of a grownup man 6' 2" in height and 45" in girth l 
The subjective sense of weight of that which is used as 
a standard may be and will be different to different 
persons, but that does not vitiate its use as a measure, 
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since objectively it is the same always. Similarly a unit 
ol‘ money though it has different marginal utilities for 
different people, can still be legitimately used as a 
standard, for the objective significance it has, vis. its 
purchasing power, is at a particular moment of time the 
same for all. It is because money has this double 
quality that it is eminently suited as a standard for 
measuring utility. Subjectively every person has a 
marginal utility for money which enables him to measure 
the utilities he lias for other commodities. Objectively 
money has a purchasing power which is the same for all 
members of a community at a given moment of time. 
Thus it is possible to compare the money expressions of 
utility, one with another. 

All this has been on the assumption that every 
individual has a definite marginal utility for money. 
This matters needs scrutiny now. Unfortunately here 
we do not receive much help from Marshall himself. No- 
where in his Principles has he undertaken a systematic 
exposition of the concept of marginal utility of money. 
The incidental remarks that he has made, do not 
give us a clear idea of what his notion of that utility 
was. lie took it almost for granted, and did not give 
much attention to it, for it was so self-evident to him. 
However, we have to analyse it in order to find out 
whether it is really suitable as a standard of measure. 

Money has no direct utility for man, but only an 
indirect or derived utility. That utility depends on the 
utilities yielded by the goods and services on which 
money is spent. If a person’s income is given and the 
market juices of various commodities are known, and 
if we know also his manner of spending his ineome, the 
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marginal utility of money to him will In* seen to lx* 

identical with the utility derived, from the leasi 

important use to which money is put. Unit utility will 

be the marginal utility of income to him. The marginal 

utility of income is what he will habitually attach to 

every unit of money that he handles, so that it is 

immaterial whether we speak ol the marginal utility ol 

income or the marginal utility of money. From this it is 

clear that to derive the marginal utility of money, certain 

factors have to be given among which market pi ice* 

figure prominently. It may on that account he argued 

with much plausibility that the utilization of this concept 

in formulating the law of demand involves eirciila* 

reasoning. But this is not really so. We have here to 

distinguish between the original concept derived from 

given objective factors and the secondary fictitious 

concept that the human miml forges for itself. If the 

given factors exist unchanged for a good length of time 

as in the ease of most persons they do, the marginal 

utility of money may to an individual come to have a 

significance apart from the factors from which it was 

originally derived, and as a secondary fictitious concept 

attain an independent status. A little introspection and 

our own personal experience of what others do, will he 

sufficient to confirm this. Such secondary* fictitious 

*• 

concepts the human brain delight* to create. But on the 
ground that they are secondary they cannot be rejected, 
for they are really roady-rcckoner* of the mind wielding 
a paramount influence on human conduct. Tlicv occupy 
in the mental process the same position as may he 
assigned to reflex action in the nervous system. No 
individual person goes +o the market and bids for go< >ds 
with a mental vacuum. Every one of any experience has 
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already in him an independent marginal utility of money 
which he brings to hear on his choice of offers. This 
much is admitted by the new theorists, for in the relative 
scale with which they work, money figures along with 
commodities, sometimes have a higher rank and other 
times having a lower. This will not be possible unless 
money is conceived to have for every individual a utility 
of its own. So then the assumption that every individual 
has a definite marginal utility of money made earlier in 
the analysis is now seen to be quite warranted. 

We may then conclude that Marshall’s method of 
measuring utility is for all practical purposes quite 
legitimate, and there is no need to consider that thereby 
his doctrine has become tainted. This does not mean 
that the law of demand cannot be formulated without 
the aid of the utility concept. All that it means 
is that among the alternative modes of exposition the 
Marshallian system is equally valid with any other. 
However, one may be permitted to express the doubt 
whether a law of demand which starts from a scale of 
preference will ever attain that finality which in 
Marshall's theory constitutes its greatest attraction. 
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u®tb. ibLttpj euTLpdm&uS'gpiui ’bT&ns pSi^ptb eSd^Tsmb lun'jur n f L 
e£3.&6tiT(g£pp]. eSd-sTjrsjrd £%a r epsuQeuirem ^Sp.^th . WJ-," 
(Sjfitu utl i urns# @)'njpp60 jt/euShutii. it.pp nnQsstfleu gjfiu t i.fh rms>p. 
ssn e_orr. ate ittl L uf-ppiu> uflurmefimmd &)(V)ap.ip.ds7 aus>v / T,ir ■ 
jDjmp er ikmmi&trdtTfyeU'g] stbbu jp eQeusmrti. 

‘ p>rrLt)&i7 emus ’ ^jecetgu * QunjiftGjpeo * *Tsnufiieii 
^iSutSiriTiu Quptji ®crf)tju.jsj gj)iuev(2u. pqfjpro em pmp 
jp &Q & !r eir Q 6 U it tb. ff>u Qf^muid jVjipiimp ' i9jnm j)«Oi‘ i /r«fu^ j*P^) 
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“*? °"f .U®« awtiS* 

"*® *"S OpHiplp, pm Quvmr 

r izaaopruu; jy Output ^bu ; jytitiiir 
tSaujmi; u^rtSu^usjn^A umieeuL] ; tyg^dr Q ue ^ 

L,ruf ‘®" r ***jri; •.fi&QpfmQu.A sirE.L-uxai eUen* : 
Lfrrmu Lfrrpmu Quiurs&rr * &tr&rd30 uirfppa, t-ir&QieJUn 
.5t9«0to n^pfiamxeS'Xr pzm nru>ika&rrd asm-pit, ^eusn/r 
gjjt-ir,* '8Je*Piu g«My«i_ u 8# pA—jfuuuur! 

rM ' r 'f“ tBa&rm aiipmpalat 

Jtjui'jiSjinu ^u&.w&pTT.ti, Qa t ®,0 &sknnL- ^^^js^sre^ui s^pprrQ 
S.yrjsjr.^ Qatpsxs »r® ustfir GDiu/DSa^ iS^p^nS® 

Qovpsatr. vskemL- 0<uiLSu> i3si 4 f «d5^«, erqgpevni eimuirir. 

jS / 3i0 /fir/rt_ er shr&pittjpSuirgueSistrgs @}gj. iSipp 
&P** pmssfjl* §ipij & Q susir ersku&Suirii, Qu>rt£ 
Qinmui/ p jSiurrjirssr&jL-^- zQi^rsn jprv:&Zbnp piE^a, sr^^efi® 

Scpssr or ssr jpt Q^TemsvirrT^npshrQ. 


*&ti Qjijbs&ir ^,i®aifib (ipifiiumis $iar® «a$sdr. 

(1) ‘' prriu piSip QLDTL$&Zeir($tu ea)Siuirerr(c stfaiftQih • Sp 
QLrTifis&fisrfiArjii su,T,ihsdan.i—irp]; j>fijrBSsr^ Q&£ipr6i, piBip 

v-Qu-ip! ; i9p Qldtl^s&its spufien ptSip am 1® uiremaiir 

jAi*3rijj)i3iiTiT ; i9pQiz!rL$sn±> siiLp.ijs, piSipOusTL^I 3pui9ipiipi u,u9 
ti ppjir-srp.T i i9p Qmirifiemj& emsiurrerr, piEi^leSeiieiirp uei 
gfan^ gft.’Vj&Qjsr psvQei. at-sar Q&wps&vs 

0,'i'i’^a. ow, a/, gg, pn) } Lmf (ippeSuj uet ST(Lp S^jss&tr <spjpi, piEi^lsar 
■h &yiT l — . (oltb^b w sajrdfflni rtr/ — ts^sOsurettr^L- (3 lj it 3 sar pstn /f, 

'a np rQpsirju StofflJftiru.® ajty.id’jjujrrar b, d, f Quirenrp 

»’{!£' f^jidx&R^ir geantFSBiiu® tpjfSisp piAip q^iu er(ip ppiiadsni sp 
i iSar QftuujTtaisnrQ Qu>sn3qtf/iasn, <§; etnsu pi. Sip gjjsidasisnpfipQijLb 
®ss>sj,<#jih @}&(8ji9&arrsiir {gji—iB'Sai—eieoajir ? piAlipir, ^>0 Quir^err 
t mi Q&irpaorflffO Spuuirs eusirih Qupp!{Tjj££, j&janpliu Qsireireir 
(ccuaxirt—rLDir 7 lurrgj Gaifigpiii,, piSifissr spetoud siruuQp piBipifle&r 

«S0 

115 
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(2) * &VLQ&v3(TJj 3 uire»apu9sir ffiJffa? snrii eroinfi eioth. 
Q^SLSeieOTmeo Lfs^tfiL/t_63r jar jB«n Q)irirp*Dp&3siT& fasrr ldtilj 

&(njeijiuf.&3 stViisrvS^s u.Tsne^(eiu jbt ldt sst gi* soa^bri llt srt ■BTjgs 

<$cbn QtuQ&JP e82&s>fi xiTusiiaSsrra 1 Q&iueugi &eiuti. G’tfljj.yii, 
a nr e9 iu a aerfljy ah snip! area sS^ui siDthsjzS&ip&sifi jail'd 

tQ&gftrsjr u <5 is&wt ^ufh£ ptnirsi &7GBTLJuQ}t^ , erskutri sut_QmTy9 

(3) J 2 6T6aisn c£f.§iLiT*jth. Qi_«6afltfffi> Qu-Jirerya^rTii^ 

Qldtl^ Quvit ppsOT ? «rujj«iro?u sustrriju Quq^S su^&pjg). J>j & i 
^SHL-ixT S^tSSTSOTSSr^I. OpSTT^SV ri S-t04t Jpt—oir XT if.lr. 

QpestQ ssi p (Ssussjtl- tldt ? sivusirsh) Qi—jixeaero jofuuisp jifu 1 ;iy Iju 
iLjireirmeQi—QjLLQ&ujsujzi'JSTsjr jijiLeuTexT^u-sg. jy^j^roir aQjiiL 

Q>u>g(]i}> &63Btani— &<t&js8so a it so pempsiijiii l jd pistrin 
iiji’n &dfijl&r>tutL)u> srsar eff jgn}i 5 ?aJsnrXii ” 6T sir jx a_jjjsutt 55-n) 
^wSeou dithuraeir. 

(4) ‘ em\ussrsM Qi—iu^em 6T«nS(nfTm2srr ^aippSp^ et iQi iai 

FLfltf&Q&irpaerr lSsuQut-t^^^ldTS GUipitpf&e* ^jT^iSsir psvfsvT 

jysuponp IL.u(ciUir3uu(2 p O-SpU). ^osr^ttLc QuTfryLrr p,Q p^rflaij 

uQp&ni QuT'VjL-tbu uyrizp pi JXIsrt .?r jUL~Qu>Tifi sutt danpi&tr 
(ceuassn^jj &xpiuu pj&so r.u2utSuu^i beoth. »i wQsii^ Qldtl^ 
Quiuiaa npupusSsibsOttUT ^jw&wB) ^kS ecuupiwaSsnd QsTvhsusp 
Q&erraftjju, ’ srsaufiT tFU.JSKiasn^i'isv}. 

&ip.ruupp!fl (Sappsin jpj Qsmpti-jiii jytmpu.j'i! idt , jHjo3) l ni\U' 
[jjji&fi fitL]'2 ll,j (2&t fojbvi Qaidn^rr soil’d o\ Js jpt Q & Tikjgub jy*v«A' & 

l$8sn&(GjU) (2 SU J)l 3 Stef 1 a IpolT . r oT oil SX 33Hi>LJU)! STsitoJt OI33S0T 631 

QipULiti). ^JsdPcSlLiS LLnff;Si)pp(3j suL^U-isori—ir ? 

QuhjSQoj^&o RucxTiLupeo miLQipirsar jift^uSamjlLjpih aisst 
Qflmrsmr (Seuanu—nh ; Quieoibit^aeifl^ith @}Qid)pa (S^iput i(tpii jui9u 

iSuiriuQLjpopii P>T6S3 TI—sjlltu). is 1 sir p sat ,u fish (Lpeb (fifth j£tr pprfshruf r ii[^ 
Qpeh , «^y ®(g ep'Lpra&Tein ufiuranap Ssni—tuT gn / uS2(ft)tJ irfetuu Qt nufi 

a(estr xL-LDTupssr . 19-io Jiirprfifshrijf.pa^i—, «j0 QuifQ^^i^u i is bciR 
j«bt© Quipf$err ^Q^iipsur&iird. eom&iui, QuireiffeStueiv luawp 
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i ten dS-S0/r«ur ^sSsrmtpjaiirairirseiflasr ^it9ut9jinuiEia8srr sflsgj/rssr 

e_602//> ar ppidGltsiressrt t se3r i.nu^^Sai, jjjj! uQuirrip pi j>jiB(®j es Q£>ib 

(c&pt uLQeStl.t—'g] . gfiiiistrerfljpiii j)jGUSiJLj(Suirg} ©60 

eFd^aajxeii ejpiiL-Q) suq^Ssfo pear . 

sSdt&jjrr&sT euirir peoyps&ir ^^2 ^ so p p^ii^ p p^^ibpopesippiresr n iir jn 
erebu ieo)p& Sptp i/rtuHsuirib . SljJTiuaopeiiisiseSen, aid, Sen aerr 
eur pirQi'nQt tirQgja, &lLi—u LjMpxwseifleSl^rip ‘ *g>j p ir ift iLtyscIstr 1 
GiQp.pi&irtLQsujp euifidaus. ^fp(Suiien, 6 tQ pgpdQ&iresvrL— e9eu 
&trirpfi)p(0jih cs/f rgyypaiiATejr ‘^jpirifltLip 1 smLQSSp^r. Quedeeirtr 
eQi^’TS’n e_eofiffO s&0 Qufliu ‘ ji/pir.fhLup ^jd^pemui ewriLiiip 
Qlih irShflujii fpfit—pplsi'- 1 erttp^iLjerrerr 20 psnp (p/SuSuirii,. 

“ dl&GTjirssr &Lnud>pLbTsar © pui-i&G&irdn QpGiflairuSfVjdsaSsusmQui f 
SFii~cpiSu> (pftpuutii mirjrptjn srpuL—irpuup Gfiir&nLLiuiriu epsiretnpd; 
0 l /r9ia(osucOT®ii. j^^sar ggJjsnrQeGp.wxerfleo Q&ujjjstiir(9jih (l)u/T6i»ap 
uSjjj/sirsrr enrirpsmpd (^stnpsurren XiirGi—trupiutriu eutpiB(ffjtii Sen Q&irp 
&(st>&iaju L-ifitu ^jipavsnpdQsirGipjsi, Sput9snisesariEiah.pS , (Sjplu 
ij n & egsiremp'Siu (^pld^ihuif- Q^iuiuscTi^ii (e_-th atom, energy, 
force, power). (2) Ljfilpirs eurni psmps&nd spiSppeo (e_-ti elec- 
tron, telegraph). ujpuQiJiuiTSerr rtppeQsn eQuuuiriLjtia ^/eoretiFiu 
Loini/ii sdsnTs(BiTLD<TiLjLCi @05^/ii reireireni—eBen ^i] sneii bldjp 

Q&sQdtgu uLpdssuiir&eQQih ; eQj&uuriflmr ; L9iriureii>&uSmpl 
jyeupanp ereSpiriu enipw^Optf-iLfil. (£§}p> ibuspi ^/jpusutl.) QurQfjsir, 
qpemp, Q^ilisc ®}aip/tilok Guirdsms ntTih j>fpliudsh.L-iTuiSiT^ui9ssr , 
^>{eiipesipd(^p!ds, ejGprr jifir-ppiBsOeoirp Qujj/rsSsrrd QsirQuu pj 
ft60ii. jijuQuiuir , puuirsurpni GuirqfjppLBsieoir ppuniresr Qa=irecSso 

eBi— B-iuifeiireurpi iiFd .gi/eoenpi eom^esr uiremeyuiSlj^iGrretr 

pirjpda&irdQ&irstkr® LjfijhuQ&irpsSsir ^d^euSp a. ppu>ii......^)^len 

Q&srrsirtu (tpsstnQ ”• ^juiQpempemiLiGiu GiMGCibTL—Sasr ppiii 
iSleoruppI 600© sir p ssr . 

ibir(Lpui Suipsesnu— (Tpempemtu SuipGsireTr^pSen Qpemp. 
riiSps Gu>put—ir«Qtsp6sr euipdesp^eQ^ igp so0ta piBipd Q&trpaSsrr 


1. A comprehensive Treatise oa Inorganic and Theoretical 
chemistry J, W. Mollor — Yol I pp. 114 
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aii—Quifi^j' Qjtt r-u'SiutSuu ^60 turrQsir nj aani—ujiii 
Qan—iuirj$J. Air srsznismp ‘ sustfl ’ srmump&i— ‘ c uj), 
sresrQp (&jplui 3 i—G 0 tri i. ^soixesstiibsai a mumptfii-- ‘ 0 OTwi«u 

sreirjpi Properties STS iausnSS (Sjptut ipHo QsrGir&fiuQpsi'nfa. Sol. II 
System vrsiai imp (SjjtruSpjvp Qpr^S ermSiirfi Steer ; ^hiiu 
LDsari—ei'Lh erssr^io ereifl^eo Qutr L ifyiri j$s? pga* Atom, molecule 

6T6WL/61 ) potpp (LpS&p'ctU iJJLCTSVJi, SI «S T J}1 QtATL Qt 17171 HI 

/®<®05 umipuJ ^,Tsn) ( S* j foizarr ^'iTj i&eift&Sm pm . ^jucuam, 

(esudsoiiSio i 5 .Tii> nQ&vso l&ssi pimi—iuai rcsai ruyii, gj rjxitop jj caiay.ii 
®)6060irpsuirdssrT7tqiL. s^iUiTSj aSi SFTai’ lc. bi'me a tL.uf.ee Qjyyp 'Jsni.-j. 
u)««(®jdEgtj use ^mpuee usemaPx at Cosasss^u) t>t eir p Q n i. t. 
(zpsiaL^iuaiisarratLjUi uu>. ptlaip Qtirifi ai nt j 

QeasssrQur, p&e ivp-s'Ssacht 7,il, of W 0 ti Lj&ipQtip laisfiTj.ir 

yaaar U-iiS(Tf)t—S3r ^srrsrrrifJs {gjppjta e_ jo , 7 a; 3 a/ *3* ( 2 ii cisitp oi cht 
SSSfQpGSH lU pl&Lpl9ub!ts£ ^ SW531L- &*&OfSio *Ql Jl—tCiTL-l—iTeV . 

fjQenreSee ‘ ffijsj? jpi i il-l-T _g 'icxirpair:). 7 ai; KiinSio eapjpimLt ib *.•£'. n’ 
jySaro/.TiSgj i pripHsH.' aSd^isvir shram turn uTili mtoi iSpito;. 

jyaJs^finrsnLodaiuji saw® i 3 p V) 5 < 3 ft‘i 'let n puuetp tSsQxcsPi.im '/ oi 
«ii. ^mpiso jyoir sp?j sCr^ wif.aiai saaaujQ^ppie .? cushhT.u. 
mm i 9 l ypp (ipuzyidraj (tj.m 7 p $rie oimji <y a fitsseo ts t,* 7 ,' jyci&e 
iSSzrpjp 2 -aeisti gj£uf.d 3 sVT 3 ir jp. sj^j i ncmey, Ktrmfspmp Qurp./ji 
aierrjrS aues?® lot €J) ie, t 3 pu 7 snayniri car ev jv Qeo Q&trp&cLiiT&ai—v'y 
euirobcS 'Ssaasjruf.ppxsbr su.vjii. ^wSav uretney ^jearja n.aQau'iiiOjtn 
uasQ (otossrsBucu ups9 jijmi— ifijrjtLi >pm lotlcld $j£p r t ea. s-ioa 
&iiusptAX<uu i5 ( J3 , 3lct(^uj erflssr ji 1 ( ®/ra t>w ijo,t« ^ib&Q so ilix earirpmp 
& 3 orr p pwga j>j&trrr p&eo 7 &ii pgp e 8 $£sirpmif. Sulphur d mi i pi 
(p tr tB a p £} sir eQ'cj-xfii') ersjjp upikseiftsS^i^i ^Laii 
bJiL-t—gj. Ekaboron, dwisilicon nrmu^^fierrerr era, p'esa f>i air 
uemeu eui—Qmirifi qpm stBSsiseir . Silicon stsbt/d j 90 ^uQuir^oiHur 
Quiutr Silica (LooSVffO j ST sar u^eQ^ njgi am i a jp t jqoix eaxesur L 

£ot®s jijsnp 1 SsdSih ’ etmjpi Q^iroieeaiuru). Sleeir — £Sse — &se 
ermu^eS 0 i gi e^ehrL-ir sap trio jtjgn lSsu QuirQjjppu>tr° 3 Tpir(aji’c>. 
jtjQjS eQpuitrs, Phosphorus (phos phero aj$i 

S(c/Dsir) ®t esruemp uit stoaiath srsk jpi eSt—soirui (jQf$(=zL 9 ii&trSl pp tw) . 
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£)<n) e-i’it-i&acrr, ^itBeCtEixerr ersrrt jorp/Seir (3jajrm&2snd amLt— QineH 
nirtl® (ipsnpuSgfiieirGrr per, meta, ortho, hypo, para erasrueupemp 
(LpsmpQtu uir, iBp, y/raj, e_u, ^jur toTesrQffsQSi—euntb. ersti 
Qaiu Quiurrsssir, cpif eSx^ireaBstntudiUT, d p& pstnpdiuir , nsiemadtufr f 
Ljirircssr dpaianpanuGiur (Lpsarenflil-Qi QsirQxauuL-i—eardeuir 
^Stjsiipanp jjuQutuir Qsrrsaru-eatLpuud p priALb. Gsvtreoil., 

^iIlQiuit , cbu) (Ohm), ijitjGi—, Qajgsirip, xrreStutl i, foGmSiuus, 
&VlLu rrsirjtpiULb, Lbiriusrst^tuLb, endear ig-iuih, Gpirtfl tuth QppeSiuear. 

&(Alp ibixemrSiu Mr Lb ^i^iruirsi&TjLbiidsiiii ti. (gjiffiiu Gp&Lb 
Qp'Lfrsupp^&jib Quirjg]si]r<i9(TTjdgjLhi itq- eSx^irear enirir pemp&’Ssir ^etnutu 
tidp p-v^tnh, fieoih, Q&srr&fhuih. aii—Qm/ri^SaniL/ j^pirjTLbiraa 
Q&ishQj eQG& ey. eBisjjrran enTirpTtnpx?eir jysmLbLj&sar , jrjeatsn, iBLbjp 
&53TS3tt—, LbSsOiurjrr, curbs, Lbrirtl.uf.iu s-Gsn pfl sdsTprir 
Xfsrr-i^Lb Qt irrjaswTtij r$!p(3jih. eretGsciirn^iii Gpfsjpsstippgi menu j Quip 
*«ir 0 tD. LjSpinu j^sSiu jyGies Qs-irpserr klllSp ueostaru utui 
Gpiri—s Q&iuiLjib. ^wSeu sflis Tjrssr eurpisBipxGrrjUi &snrearrEjS(srf ) Lb 
nib LormTsuix^iru i ituid stri—s Q&tuiueBefSeiiur 7 uiuraQsirefretreuir 
£rrj5). LbSSTekjjpj'QiLjL^sir ffii—'&Qsrrsssr® dura trQsudp Quq^ssiud. 
Sppgp 3Mfip£p 6 S 0 LbSSruLulQi 6 B 0 (TfiL^.6l]-i^U tJSO.T SU i5 gl s9 lL t _ IT CO 
£j}Tijsir ■SwSs arXLb Qtjjpidfiuirui erearugg ffi&nt saanh. 


g^ssSens QsirpsSsrr .g^sgsu^a) qpu pS <sr(3 aggAOsirctT (st^LD 
sipswseir ueo n^err. ^gaja), dtstr&SLh ^ebr^aSsgiii, ^jsuppien 

ueo 'ggsmp&uir sirsasrui jGjeugg eu^.ipppss^i. GhJirqrjtl-Q, 

QseiiSsar jtju s iriks pprrir Sa> siEiLuf.s^ca ^fsusuuduirgi ShuLBpgg 
Gui^SearpsariT. 1932a) iSulEssuuiI. 1 — SLRiLujLtiSsir ^deorsSssresuu 
^pjtTLbirxi Qsireaar® uerretfla&.t—iBseif’p Guir^uuppd&pp use 
i /ships msdr QeueifliuirtL/srreirear, jrfsmsu u,tl— L/siop&tBXsirirseLfui 
ssisussuuiLuf-Q^sQarr pear , sdsis Q^irpsSsrrs ^ir^Q^p^l jDjetnLbuu 
,«/D0 ^juQuir^^a j&0 siBiLuf. iSojlB&suuiI-Q deudsodsiu^i 

QxtrestnQti euQfj&pgg. ^isrSeip^snii, pniuQLb!Ty3u3 < £$iLh, e_rf?UJ 

«2iV)u3^)jiti, gut— Qmir l^IiiS to jtjudiiur&tTpii (Spir&StuQpemi—tueiiirxdeir 


xSsOxQx/rps^rrx fSeurr p^^tuirsuraiirserr. 6j>aiGsuirir 


gu it it penp uS ear Qpqp &ifl pfijirpsnp ^j/Siepiteiprrsrr jtjpp( 8 j& &iRiuits$t 
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Qlutl^ Qutuiusni-i j • ljco jpsnjDuSeo tSiiSlpjSQi ipp 

usarisf pira^tsirs s*.lLu/-P jj>ir ^36dirGlpjguJ ufi@ei$feir Qsuj^i eniij 
Qpiy.dip^ ai, spree, jijp^iunrsfrxisSitr bit® taenTu^ireuunrs 

©yDigjlil JUf- ZU pL] JP> p p@ StiCSR Ify. Qxfivf.®}) JjlBWS ST^f) QiTlUJJo»/.il 

C? CUSOT®Lfl. 

afiigjTSw ^desSsrp piriiQuiTL^jSeo ^jiupjjtai^See 3t u irisuto 
<S/rtl®LO «oV'dflj &Lp&WS6tflffi JijSSS!Q3)Lc2sV ILjSsfKtQJliS^. pSsC Qpbjp 
iSpSflpZ. $!&&IT8ll£6ti,T&T2sV Q&iujpni ®}ul> U(Vj p J) JT> ljp piB J. 

bit® ep'Tj'^uT.^jii ui^dsut ^ (?! i rp^iizu^ch stskug# ftshrsnuh. 
sa C?sog> 6U0UL/<sg5ir0 i sE e Qsa^rssi jpreos&np ptfltfieo .so’y^jj 

ar,'L£ piu ours^s® ^'uSjih (njuiriU urh* swpiasuuQQLDsiTpi ,jy.3or^w) 
llBsC nf6nfltIeuifSif.iurj jt/svaiuSurpi Q&bp eSeiriiuj.hjaziFziT i nu^s, > 
L/efl ^SthuiT'&etT Qeu(aj3ju>uuLL(Su LjswpaiiaSbn st yjp) jo/~))iuri 
lysaetnri. p^ipuay uiflPeriar Q&Jjjp, naffest piaaih, Paffsv 
it emir iu sir ld, QusrrjSs *r&i>p!ju i erssrp jpreia^i^u ufl ataman, ih 
^s^ppHi^aS sap sari. gj£s up^ec gpjssjrS ufiaseir lyeiP, ccviShifui 
gpehsrr £jj)j6nr® ^SfiiUT&tsrfd^ eutp w<s uu u-i—eta ereitu^p \jjpi<iap 
p(Oj&p&i. @/°Brgpiii> eto.iiSpLri, pfijih, QuirrJ^eirTpTJLD, l 9 j TuTzP 
sirstopha u>, ptreuj &rrsm^ j le {zppsSiu aBsaaSstruup^u jpixasu 
piuiTiriiSiLjijj piurrarSa QsTesjrQih svTTjSearpstr. fgfcsmsii i uT^jtM 
u-j&iftJSaiiSuf. S3 .r? oj iT < 56 rr r 3 6 fl 'Su srfLppuuQi-JGneu sr sstlj jp ujzsB'Sswi 
Sh^-uSsst ‘Tterras psnpiyui jpfw.Tfjsrr'jleirirfiGir plpaouies<iuu-jui tisasa asm & 
iL]u> sir tL-QQssr pssr . ^uQu 0 ixi-/«y? ny eoRGl eu tSI tf.en HJ& fa irnppj^ii,- 
^jsuajajir pai seieQa aerr^Siu pern p eroptnS ppaif a iTfgr emir jyc»r^ 3 j) 
u$sb Qsil.i^.suirireairseir, ^ee>s\uj«i f§)u>u>tTQu0m)3i pfij) jqaianjQjn 
&rirtippir(3jLG. juspit o iirtps ! jijsnir u&ireQ Losxair ifl'T Lf? 

emrips ! jysu/f Qpir($pp npajiBiuisiaeir m/rayii Q uisaQ m^spnxi e3(j^p t S 
jtjanis ! jtjswT Q^»/r®«0ii ereveoir ibpQstueiS^ut ^sni—u^^sirpi 
ISjasRpirs Qpif.s ! STB 70 L 6 toroscrruj QurrmiQp pit ( 9 }« / 



c» ifiyp Q&iup p,ajii>: jBiD&i 


ajjgjjjci aojsHTLif, ^QiBstGaisfl. 

1928-ii «^s K>r@ ; ctyuGurga /!,tsw Qpihujrih Lnj f /j?gpil.§) 
piBijia 36ij&nifiu?6ti uuSekj^QeEiretan^Q^iiQpear. i—trsi—i a.. (?a/. 
a=mB,birsnpiuJsuir men srmasir p&Oemus ^Sifhuti . ns la gg j>jeAr^s)u&i 

lusssrsmeo ffietSoOuSgiiiLA fis!(Tjj(c®]LLa6jr pgpth ptrii e_ 06 w/r«Suj ueo(S eujpi 
aeiofi rSSstiurEiB?siT - us^QpiLQih LATL—ika^srr - LAirsnareuf 
•ZlA'Q'ila ei'&?Li> dStrsx>Ps6tnsu-it—6Br ^eSp^i, u60a&oisLpsti 

a; )6&t jpj &.T°ysT <d3&n£p&*6&r (rrffr srsarp Gla-iU^j gQ &£IT G>aaj] LA matar Garni la 
e_uoSa 3 rtf a Qmipssri. (Lpira- QpLpikS^Gi) ji/jp sr siieuetreij 
Qinfhu a? ffQpjr&ruSgpiLA jypsir span 3= uaetfsu^i jp0 «<r^r ^errSay. 
Lcsnyjyt&so eursar ^Ljp!ir {§)u?-pp> Qptp&i&gpiui, jtjpear er JSQjrireQ 
fcsSfflJ^J gB0 GS ill IT t^Ssar Op/r8so7iu. «|^gs)a) ® I ^JSS susrrara) eutpiiiiSfSajiT 
evTifl suifl-GOmp.dssniTtiS’iti tn&np Q>s- £3, jsjmjpi f ^y®afiuj ^pesjsO(^ r oLA 
Q!aitL.i—j!p'. Fr-pst - j>ip^)si)inh ^jomauLji—sar emrjppei - $}J51 jysjraJ 
(Saujpi emptiuLc 1 

^JsScB^3)IU iSljLj <ip0ajfla3T QiJ0/EjQ«3‘6m_6!DiUtf SputBlppiU 
Qu&atiiiinfjT 6psrranoii. jprp'BeO epQfjeuHir (Suanh &&du 

aaflao QfiTGOjsxipptaj e-ifhuir ^rviruirdeiireir ? «^y®'3<s Qaeo^ipp^us 
tt-ifltutr. tjy fU(tfj*nL /oil ) ld t-i&j&nLcu Quq^ssugo Quir(j^uiras&ir a- tup jgjasimr 
(Jaj.f/r ^tiSir p(3piT(j^aii'2jT. eu/r/r pes>pu9 sir ibiu.iQpifl aeSfZTjir’xGSerrr 
u j pQpw^fjsuir <ar<>ir(n?&D, Q^irao ibGOjTpih Quir^sfr nssVQpus at emeu 

&sxitQ jjiiuu(cuirir - ^ihLAgu p piB(i£S(^ ^meS euysii)(&j(j>8uirir 
Q s it if. a Q a ir 0 «u G? i/ • 

,vi,ifpp&6j)U JSJpGtnjqpsuir ; ygfajSirpQpiroar ©ict/sfia/ir; 
a/inijiwj ji u^w) it9jr^Qpir(^euir ; — yppwveirp 
pvtixL-ir LAowrp $<2,Qai ! ^ir^iGaT tjLAQ4ir(§Qiir 
E.KWL./7uS»sjr a_«wQi_sir 
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MJkf.iL jgiS}ijii£(8) $earj£(jfj£(9jtL ^ra/r - p^m 
Q p&ian p nio ^ssir^xpiAtlstiueist sxrei ^j^ouQjr. piS (tp&^p pckolljj 

pi (^LDSursuonuTreiserr, e_u53 j ibifi } iuii Qugu rsirsuiV 

ppljpfisir ayfll&tu t^'2ja pr&lsrr. 

Qut^lL Q& sc zip pvt— sir Q&s8d Q&Meu(ipu) ®s0bj5« uemt—Jp 
iSuq SsTLasafi pfshrsssisc. jyp!ax] .jtjo .gjrajtf a&ja&w f>, (W bii r i 
^jQrjifb! susniripp] ^su is err go jysjrLy nsirerriL. qpssrSsm'i t nj ir 
QuqrjSBnc'iSec apQtj: p <gs ^ijsci ip dseQu^ipisssrj , jy6U-T<soTr a/ 
aniujr (SjLpijjp LasssrtL sif 5h jpp. sTsdrlu^iLuL-if-said sscwssemi 
eBotrsaih, (fshtlL susu ju umSu 3 &tl£,t sjgrfislu jgfihuih, sun igbsm-m 
Gsr&etiti - ^snsu auijj jqsarsnrd} (STpuuiL §}ear asaajssfr. ^)e>iT66:rr 
Oa=iL)j* LjsorsssfiiU/s fst^uus-ssfiureti jysaresni uireSd^iL jSschsOt'i 
Qu/r»M ssnLueoiL, g.T sw u ye '3&Tu9ii>Ta imj&ugi. ^saiipss a* dp 
SDu—sor ^jwjlx Sipirlpdt Q&ip.bt^iL t-ffiSan^ar. ^pjaio si pi 

j>jatL&rrun9 ssrsssr pprec pho^Sipipp iSshp piBtpaS, gjjsBT jpi pasvf 
^^SsuQrfsir . 


2 

ftirL_®« ill L_soi_ — X&jppji «>r iWTy(p6t> HUtpj ^sw.'/yioir 
(Spi^r^isiissr : e-iufiiu pwsai / ^jsvil.SjjBt%nu (Sutso'SoV, ptSp 
kt Qi_® 0 tii jysuixsrr <n(£pp r’s.TOoViar ; pii&srr msstih Hutscj- 
Qpeflip Quirusnsstssir ; (?s/raS«)*'?„ir Aus . v 

&intud SljDuLj , Spud Q&ecsmL j < lod^err ^sai/j 

e-<uiri&, eusniQssjid ^sTiUMiJir (^tpippjiL $s»/r3t_ ’ OVt/ 
uirsoryju eB&iwssr Sav.ipirispydgu i9ptg. piSipir &umj aiTipansui’j 
QuirsmQssr bureau BuirppSjj Q, i^snu> Ksa ppjq^d Xs C-ifitu.#. 

Qut&t Xa ; uisithqptoriL ySajih Qnu ^sirdQsQp^i , ,g, ,ijgu 
*sir &u®, Pyd'SaruSMaZr paRQufl* Qnup&Suw, ®mU,v 
piSCp udxsrrga 'L.mmpanpufiL j^pSQenrsJ) Ouir,»> 

(?*«•«?« ot«« QfiVMsQrt&o. wmiL ^week *nsu3et 
Qurrsop, pitipt npsZiujti mrsids ld^lLSu./iL QmxeBrt&t. GaiptL 
$>&ipp<Qu> dpsa^ ai L gjfranrp/Bp&iL pe& ppeaftlaj um-#nZx>*Zrr 
fi&Svni; ^shr sat & p S£a !B$eir ^au, jfmu>ppmir. 
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tuern ? $}p<gnfljgpiu> CoLneo .QikQ&rrQTi sresupag erQgppjAsSppeo 
jajeveseutr 7 


(LpekgDi'ceiTtrir GreaeorLa tSssreun^dsuirifa^p Glpuf-anaiaQjih 
Qi i(Tfj'ST) Q aetisu™ La saieS ; dygii Qsuerrsrrpdp Quir&irp } Qsu.ipesur 
eSffO (Ssusirpi ; Qxir($tsaei]/ipii6ir iSempiLjdui (^ssipexj^p. 

jyxppleti jyp ^J^ruLaemL-emtup jslpstpjth : Ljppfihdea LjSetnLp 

ftmlQu, Spjpitfiird (^pppSumr. X6iSss>ULJupfS\u §$}u>Qpsi 

&.essrsmLta&r ereieon xrr<Sx^d(^ii} Quirpdeu. eresfi^gui ladae&ear 
i isnrLji(^pps ,ijr(l}-X6rr dpirpuda xeceBuSsbr <si)y9 dsujpi HfiSesrp pi . 

xeieS p ^tli—p^e i) eScbrnuinKDxsrr siLi—riuti j 

JoUT asSsti&^rfjif&jcB pSsosa)Lau9t—LD / pear ta ^juLjL-esr 
iSjnipixd /&.eQ Sstni—Xfpjii era leQpp Qpit e-fhu 
pi A'Ssi oioirp uxl—ld ^QLafixXu t.isnatfls&flso. ru> psittlis^deOT 

E/rtn ^iji'Siueo r&SsOtfisvprgir a ? ipipp St—sSsBidqrfLa srsa tu^evSsO , 
ALfi.pi siiTipxanxx &8sixsrfi'g>nii ^JecdSiux srjfjatsoppiih e_aj/ri pear 
ai A'si'i'cta dHoir psrr eS e^pxxuuilisf qfjd& sir pesr . piEtp/jS of isii 

ij'suidipj, K.Tii i iSSsmuupIssiil iBxx (Gjmplai. ^wSeippirdi jy tfl 
zSaTCiSO ; ^Xxdta loTSlfl SJBLD, JijpsSl udsTUGSHUKp X (JO fifl JJ IT ffO ISUhLDeUIT, 


_%r, -g„v/r epijrssjaQu x,v@T ; jqpppj 
^dsxaCStUT i^irsSj-jLb eSpQ^tr ; 

,56i iix z-rijih ^i&iu j-/r.g).f , Gxstiaj-i 
fLfiylzir Qpiruiuppu Guirigitt. 


tL-pfil turs iffSstiuift, xili—xemu , Lo/rjana *. ill lcs eiiiidx Q&ebrqr? 

gl'itn «jyi57*a, suiriusouA sff pplrjfjrip ^i—ppu Qumuemua, ypih 

pdinpip (%}l pp LDpLO, XI — 60)1030 LbtTqrfl E E-.'flsillJDxSsndlU XTSS3T 

«s oit d(n?La, »s^£>«7(£j $}<k'Ssi> (Xjipuuim (pjuf-QxrsnrL—p. ^iptsp 

SHpdsariiO) Lnip ajjpreiviup pgMjixt&jxdGirtr ? xl(&uuir(B QpnSsax 
P£d l xil.Su iQs3srd(aj laeSipp. ^}p dLaeu-feOX S6Ve8u9eir eQSsrrey. 
jijdxAieQiUirei niriii *g>] eni—ip ibS3tanLDu9giini fisnindtu l8(9)£bI. mail 
(^jip^p Lasstpestp tSaor®ii QLjpdsusxirQLntrfSVfati, tsiaa^fhu &$svu 
Oi i [ TJj-i<3jU' xeSu Qu(n}d(&ju> airecpjpsdxpp §)iueit3eo ai—ec Qetierr 

errih (rtiirev Ljiriuiip QuqfjtTfjeup er ppSsmr ^jeuSoJti <sr sir uempd 

Q&i eoeodai6SsrL—ir. 

116 
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alias i*iri‘ i<f 2 m jtfflssar er(tp&Sl&(3j& SL-tq-UJia aiir ffijjjin 

(emirs tar mrujT. jtjsuir esireir jfjjsi j^(V)Idi3lj ijibQu . i si^J/r <>/ (if t & 
jg}(Jeo ■maiip'k jn j ptr &.a upsor seBsasaSleo anas msiuSiaT ldcoh j j, j i 
Q'&ii&s $assii epesrjpi, Qpjpi/asafiJ eSt^uLjjtpS mjri—s 
fsievsfleir a? jnptpssiriu aiTsssjgl j tifijUipgB. piRpi 

^ njssm a-fVjaitrS srQgifBjfi* u ipisifiyiir Qu^etnusmiu •gjpJ 
aitrss Q&irsxm— ji/jp, a) p exit — iu rip pt£{p iSffipjpu Lj ppapprsi i 
QunaSiu ; <-/j57 airipeS p^iflu & r JJuuir coir s& asnmipjp. 
* Qs/rei'eSeo R-iuieij piBips Q&iet2si' oies/p ^isxPaj t3pip t jj. 
‘ SiBip &L.jinh na'^'ietSesr ’ i£jp sTpsti senfiipgp. 1 ^lcl9i .2 
oiir^QJleoj lo ojirih ’ srssrp panmrsm e .efsnroj ( <®2» *>7(51 Jpjp. 

stSesiLp ajsirif&(9jun a=s4BW t_/so Qiisu LjeOairs^trs 2a ri tp 
^jemmiipsn . Q^jTTjQaifTO'rti ,si£ip apipism ; QaiflQiuairm *>' i 
^QjSpm. “ unsQyp spSpjgi eS'ktriUT'Sui ureisifairtu ib.rspjir 
pL&ip mssjripjp. piStpp^esit—tu msvia&lsf&jp Js?0su«i *ojii 

siipati iSsbZsir GhtpHsriLtp. (Ssktyir. ningi Qps uss jtynstJi 

u&ieifl erQg&S) uiruptayi . a ? ir eOrfriraj eS. 6j. 65, ijsrstir p rfj. 

«fl. a. Qusrstrpairssir pt£i pdssr p phsi.StEj eaaispnirssir. S.t 4vf 
«TB70ii ^SaariUeorr jysusir aftpm sr(igp?a Q&ebrpsur sesisaeav n'i 
i9«rrckir srearusuir. 


jy swjn ^trirairks ^ja j p>ld prb Qusiry$s&sti(lsi. jij&'dsj-r 

^tSyisni—ijS jijaiUiPuui Qaireopyii pj u.s\r jp. uirptfimri 
evtrir u&reSs^p^m se\tjp fisfof^u i %g'2jrri’ji9iu 2mireh>p'PJo aemm ipanjii. 
^D/anai piSipsmaSear Qsir^fiss^L-tr, ^seSetifo; ^sajit> ;y,uf uj l,#). 
SiriuQtAirySu i isxF,Qa bsu^at Qasa'bsru neistkos sipsth *d) ihT»" 
^faitis &-s»t_iu ( sirs 'SiiS&T aSsOsujr ris&s Qssotju tarsus 

uSei «gj i^sTQfjus p6nP iQ'&Tqrj SQ^sussOn st8sD a/0 f « s«mr . Qzv*iPi 
uSl^jS^js sffd'Qvflssrr usoeupsmp jgii&iiiir p $j enais^ir L/ecsSsns sips 
LDT(n?ss (50O ( “ l> ^ifemir.iiSeif Qafipias^so iSiuunb epo w*jn ( n 
-^■efigjeo vreceows (^empsi&^i}, iS.a^ii. piBips sdsHaimr^tc, j)i 
rS'SsuT'Sjgeunr. euii9pjpiu i9snipuuetev aiiripaj ; aiir^sesiSentJ jyipfajih 
^eSemLtjLjih &eOiiQpr(t£is snsuuuQp SQ^uth *>Tsof jj/ e_ w/KQfS.Tewr 
i— ennr . ^^>eo ^jssesraj ueSs^uir ? 
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®a/«sr eruu a/gajrf f 
uets !r sruo pq^aitrif f 
Gut(ij> Qpuu eSif.iLjih 1 

ij, nit'll J LCSl)0(il ? 

( tpHajiip^ib Q&rrenL—axL—U) ^emri— QateSif (Sjenppatqjjui tairekir 

L-mCSs. ^^QiseoCeaieSu uireAruf.tu(j^Ui (S & pi u files gnj'emir jt/^Seanr. 

QLCGtiStip IgUssf)# <FIT(gU> ^t&p 

Gt-optUj QLDtrfflserr ljs S tSesf §jb? @ tb 

pLS(iga(ej ^jip euemsF Gnupeorr^iaT ? 

erwessir oitrytajih eraserr euerrQpih 
LDa&ir<% ptBip ereor& &£i(2ee (tpifi 

Great p Qpiusu Spun S put atrip al&pfiei Grrasm 

mSso tueArsaren, 

a)0&T rf«S sj>Gi{h£&Br& dsnl^-gpir 
jSSpuettu tSi S ij&enp tmthf-qgir. 

Gurrifliu re tii euerrerren ! 

3 

Q&ssrp p8sOQpea>pu9ffi) piBipi sateS (3j(jrj(3je6 qpeat peatru p 
prLgSiLijsi ; 00iL© LDearu urn— .1 La. Latresurensar ^Qfhueor ‘res' sows 

eSuir late! fotyoor , pirieo^es en&tQjjLa e-m pi ■ 0 soot m (^jp praes^str iu p 

pn$ iLjii ^ppen ^jsupniQeoSsO. (seertfleoiiup preor um—eorth; ©@5 
6ouru utl-gvit'2lc i !T srsorp (SsreiremsuSeo jt/aisor Q endear /8& 
pjehr. opiLeon—eativu uTt^.^)(Sjr enQfjsuir. jpjpuLa Jtrjpu Laeoeo j 
psjfle usurp psOQ^tM §60 Sjpi (-DSO 0 VT lc Gluifhu esQijpfiSstir e- ear if eS&ar 
6i [Lpui isiieieopi . GlflSpl spp jyorrafiffO .^yausir tunes to &460snt—& 
&6iniuiws?6tr off’Sigpsar. &Laiu j&reo utiSpS Qtnrifiu t/eosntcCJtu/r® 
ajiiafl QpQgpna (tpuf.ipptTdsdeu jt/euear sqtj fi gp ear. ^jp^a)60 eujjteniM 
«*yajjjfl/_io iSiasir iSipev Qurreo i§2siutjpiru9pjpi. Q^ripiB^ um 
Q pear (it? so, 
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dcSilu/i SsoSrun' Jtp&r t9pgj 

a oSv Lj utlt _ ^Ssiu-fii Qxiu-H}. 

ji jeuesr Q&iresi^esr ; 

cjl 1 s 33 us stltf. 3T(j ^ pdprS sry>pg: kj taifrgi 

Sllbf. tf., yliSdfruiT QlCSO 

IJTtLi&t—S SL ibf-t uToir Qp7oS3i3)t~ljLt Slitf-HT ; 
uTSuii Gj3riar«)^)t£^;i ^0<3to/r ’ 

<cT 631 jpi 3 g£ Gti T p SUCuST & SpQrflLl ST HT 63! M iJ Sgp&WLJ lUTOitii? JTjaloH 

Qitt&Seo, &rQL- l aiiijLD to psussr nTL—ToirsuTsxr ^aiirsa j (Sutrif npsJ ans 
jijpliuir psuigpiu) t-ivQ'cJJj} ^suTnr. LfSsir pSaO & ssSstns.itov 

ereidsiiuTS jrjQisir LLplppitesr , QijpsmriLjth inism.Mjih ami 

nyswr/rofiL 0«0ii pi£'p 5 s?p i>i Qaijpuh £jj}svd £ hjij t /oi'amti 

uaLGiti (Suirpr&i. fiiSrp QicTL^i^t’i ij3i u &&nsu, puSip 

0 u Lj^U &,633TT6lj pl£ip LCSSfSIJ.S^IJ LyS?jj e_tiS/r aT 0 U> spseiir.Z 

Qu>atj3u9ei spsmtQi SeQanpSsrr, siitl) iansamu etirasflei' tutuir pjtni'c 
jpreisGrT OprySat jprsv Opr^ppl.-n' zic^$i jyaarBBrGtiirir pir.jp sL\> 

iSiuuap fisar &i^amc.iUT&i Q=5T6JV£_tt. 

KLbJP &fpth IS 3 T 0 LJ'TSirjUU Ul_«ffffl>2sO ,* tbTsfl&Qpth 

^ifciuihgp rgtjflliUuui—eBeic&d. xuijpi sSscsZitr fg}a}d£aj'fb&%ir fisii 3 sv 
QpanpuSev ffi.Tiy.ojflei'Ss'O. sui— Q ldTL£'u usJSiijUi u pjpnh 6 j 0 t-ipu>, 
«gj/roja 0 an ( B 6 ^ u>jyLjpu> g>s vpjjid £smi—'i31eo piStfiir ariu&S pani—ii 
UL-T—gd. er sSrpiijb, Ssoi apupdhjTso 9 pip ue& tusnTsmUi&Lir 
Qtnerrerr Quisnen p p%si£TiL.(b3&!T psvr . xrijptv e .aippeo jr/sp,?? 

6P0 QuTQT-iLasnr ^rnnyih jq'TFjifipgjuLo Quq^iigjemP.e^ii 35ir.u>siiT& 

SSiSsO srekp 3d ssnr uy9 annppu uQSpjgi' Qtp/Sd <s «aw&>Mra 
art-ifgj.gau) 0 ,® ( 2 )ii 0 /d/d'bU) srar^ ^iSjir &emp ih(Bt§sirj)i u(9j,i 
pj&tLjiA miltASDir ^pp’Bsod a-L-uj. QiuTgip utpibaemp jtjiieoeuir 7 
■gfgpeu, Q&eisrp p’Bai qpanpuSet eropip &tkiQstT ppj eSr^ppin air 

&Qssn — UjTT (r^ p ijS6ir eneund^uu Tiwsissrr aff jssssri it utessfi&sh pnogp 

^aririLi&S) eSsirdsns ^t8pjp effi — i_ew . QldSiO nTil.(S 

Qpanpemu e^L-iif. tbusgp {j^sodSiud Ur&neu s«6«npsSkn p gjitu&pev 
a&itL/svrif p&) nunga gyear etssr eoir i jyerfi- 50 ti i iu9pQii3 ear &pip j>ji£ 

4FIB&6TT. 
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4 

Qmpca^s ffeatrnseSei pear rerrQ pear ib&ir prrear erear p (ajjpjQiu 
QpSuj Thu scsar&ssnri— Qptusuih. LtrireaRi— ueS prig] jyiaQs «s ijpBsar 
aiLfii i(££ssrpsjTT. ‘ epQjjsusnj Qiurrrr^euir enea>ps(^ii> ^opQiuppireo — 
p omj$) mml-Qj- xpi^lir ppirei t 9 p tbtriLeau— p jp ear Lf pipped «Li_/rgn ’ 
ersiiii^i pT 3 ^aaf.{Bcrr Qsrrerrsars. @j)p%sar ,«ysu/f 620 A-LLt-p^lSeo 
^r/QitSssirJisit Qi iSar'Si jt&h jrfpQpspprr&r 6206uajr Q&irsarqoO)ear ; 
‘ $)p(jt)so ^Gtistisiiir riiissrr .jyiy eaiLLSemrs orrr ip@ear /Sir. e_®<S6rr enerr 
reiQ ibp'ol(trfQF ) sussi ^errSsar^sar ’ erear jjr. ^rjsu£pi<i(^ jifts^serr ldjji 
Olctl^ : @}i j 7 i irrjgi nirmarsir Lj(Lp t Sl^cujir(S LjrLp^iuirs @i—ii 

pirjynh enkssrr l^iB Ljssarenartu l^lS ; e^rksm Qssiertp^eimSdpir 
Qpiuoi sir i nh ereorujp. gjjpeor S'Tfjppttat'gi : (aj( 2 uir 

m’r>i ipQefi (ajpirxsQpffirnj&ipjih ^)ip £%so snips sireap^giiii iSibsit 
;$?, rryhpyj* erearjri ^Qur fii&rr tSSsarijtjjp potjpi. ‘ rSemp Q&ederrur 
id tied *0Ll®ii 0,5® ip?sa>a&or isrGtt&rr si—e^^miqti jrjp peer piLjih 
n>uuS<k St_iS30>tii. iurni ea>SeSi—uu(joL-mi GrStip eSy 9 espiii> BsaarQua 
si LpiptQ'Dorrnh. ^jGImflasT eS LpxprraS&nr ^(SpT prren. 

peSsir Gtp&ih tSpm &rr£g< (&jjpia3i—69sarn2, a_eo« Lnsserr 
eredsdirti B~i— 6 an 9 puQLjsirjpi e-enrirBjp msSp eau&(&j LueaR pear ^gijearLj 

Q&tua-iii e-iuifhu surtpseais @fisotL.S)tuii, 

“ s.Tiu a_6rrsrrtb ^ear Ljsir errih Qurfhu B-eherrib 

Qprrsogpeos wjsssir erecirii qsarGp ersarg^ib piriLjorsmi, ’ 

1 6^ear(op (^eiQpiii ’ g20aiG?63r (Speugpuh ’ erear p 1 turgriA 

em'cJ j tu.rsv^UD S&erflrr ’ erear p ersserRuLf : ggjeaioi piBips sede9a9ear 
uiusar. 

nmgj ‘ sQpsp^ssr eB8srreijS(^ lijrir’aojih, 1 e-flenuas Q&iauu9 
030 jlarinr ’sajih {j£)(njuugi, jrjQpQ pear jpi Qurruesu—pp reur^aaup 
piB^Sip. jSppp onriueanir, tSfijrurreo earsp QibQri pqrjusQibffl, erearspiih 
p-ulrfiear ^0 Qu(Tfji ppgnoriihsSsTr ^pjretirrsi Qsrresans^(r^uupiieo, 
pBipaaank^ ^uSatit ^£ii9jrua ^aarQsGirirsojur pear rSSsi pemnrgp, 
searenf) err^gpii—eaT ^jsink(^Qear(nfsrr. {shears- uecerjua Q&ear(2pffi p, 
Qp&ua ueoojii 6 &mfl eff Shu piBjps seared, iSearpeSiurrairjpi Qbtu 
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ewriiji&i, @y> ^g)®srr lidSiu Qu^ursear — tamrenutp pifimip sump 
emends cu siren ed nia^i jys&r^spu&O tushr ssareO. piStprr Urpipn^ith 
jy6U(faSrT p pifiip ttpourg!. 

oTsar juih gfrvftta. fi-arrnQarexruiruJ 
gjs&rup pi£(ig& srpj&nnu. 

<3 utr ear guw a.««Ssi> piS^ptrGeo 

Lj&ytQ&trek (SiuiiiGpirii u«abr(2<-. 

$sir3)i piBysar &86$e3en&6!B& 

arpfl D^eoSeC yerr, Qfiuprii. 
oTsarguw piGgS * or o-u3xuussrQ^j? 
glpsuirp piGGpir if.(^uuiriu t. 



cELbufTfriDTiUoDrirpib 


(Vidwan, M. Arunaehalam Pillai) 

Q pdjsnuLjeosnLnp a/err gnjai(o).i7- ear Ljeoenir Qi lQ^inT^ei, 

gjfipanp&Q ^u9t pQpesaragurjpi ^sssr®atl0 (ip sir ear (Sir ^sSiuqfjeiru 
Qupp ( ®0«0 ( ajQ6Tr63r^B/ti Qpip (f ^ jarerSsir ^06 wlo Qugsnuiacfcir 
jtfphuirpirf\eaii. jr/i^reSlsirssm gssijQaj/irg 0 pi *_ > irsfi &fx iZi STsssru 
i iQll QsFTpQcFfiSerjti QuTtT^L-QuT^s^th ^ipis sn^p^iss^ui aputr 
0.<7/o7f pemps aeofjeSdf^iii ^)±seOLjantuip5si . <fsi& p JP& &trsm (S(ipT 

Q t \ utLj risen QppeiTS $sir joist jp us erqg&js ^T^Temnssn eretisiireuppl 

spun ( ffi , 0 sg ( 23 sr/?sar iS'PiLnsnn.waSLOLptrpsiT ^jenSsoQueaflear ^fgnBana 

iutst^i. jyi'girsc, KtiOsipiSp /5/rilifffi) Qpireir/SiuGIpetifl^jiii, 
^psir Q&t pQurQTju- & sa syi9 sS*(S uiLl— G>sup j»Qu>iri£l outsit (njii 

(Ssnpjpi ®.TiJl<_sy0io GjisiiTppQirsiiGlgi'svsiiTjp latjuulLl— (SsiriLur 
(fistnC-urnr ustiQrjtn ^jpSssr sBemnigi Qup jpppms (Sspp GlupphiSssr 
^SrjsmLnpjpT nrstnsii p,pi ^am^jjiSssTpsia Qjrsiru t pnii s-scsphip Qprsbr 
(rpii. ^EJ.BJojrui «T6v'3\)ra)an«iU(r rqjlo (oLnLbuirQi—iujStu ^tjpQp iLi&ip 
fipji^ajp ep/rjja<E0 c sy r D"’su i r ( ® r 5eV) £jTLnt3\u Qu.fiuiriruetir b_sdjt asmr($err 
vv tj nil outi, ^juSuj^] suiptEjSeiiQfjLh 6p(Tfj Shoixsifanjasrflffi) u/fKSm 
»v^4T rusmulSiu ^ijpreQsar e-essremmu QuTQF^snisemQ fist&sn psp 
-of i / JPpP(f) H-psQiUsS Jhgp eun^S sir p jp . ‘‘ svsrTf&tJjoUsar rSerreyth 

,ii'" V if /rig, e-snetfiiu Qurqrp’sxT iLjsmr ppsn Qsursmasr , ...... 

aQytfU l^Sll lfT(l^Sir (S pT oTT p Sri 41 pi pi Stffl jp SB) IT p p o3T o37 ** 6T o3T £%}Sl IT TL-GnTLJ 

iiruj^ut i jTJTLLQSoirp ^tssSsbt, ^jisil-(SstnJ:u:iii ji] sns^smTSSQ^p 
pun vpSirTeiiL$ GlajQppTeTuutSp&i) QuTQ^ppQpsmi—iupTis^ur. &eoe8 
nip Quifhu63T , seSssssireiiTp^ Querns &l pui9 ppiemirsau Qujpiti 
aihufiTi—T pTiSupjSu ^TTinTeapTnOlLnasr ^uir QuQ^iBSTut3up^eo, 
p?(Vjd(9)psrfls3T Q&rpQuT^sftaSbtrnjih <B0 ( ®^7««^rr(qtii srO^^rreibr 
SuTTotr (yrempemus Qei Qsiutytls sift sir euTuSeiTS «@6Ta@aaTiL(Bp(c6() 
^iSL-QemTuS&T (StiTS&LnTQjlh. GUI SU)UISTL-T SulT pp Ln^erleSlLjUr 
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i8«a>piip jprao/r5ffl/ii epQ^iBSeniDOJuQupp U-llifliu iSSstiuSeatairpeGoir, 
i Spf 3 n.jp aisst st6i suit at pern piLjus jtjsueuTQp QupjpaQair uir w ir tn B \\ 
“ eruQur(jTjcrr ujrir iUTirsuiriu& GslL&szu muQuiTQ^err , QiniLi 1 0/ ir t i /) U rr 
aretaru ppi&\” etsnguu) QuiriiiuirQmirifleniija asau—ui3i^p^ip 
prrQpua ueisu&i’SuSeCitsirtuiipi e-ssurenm piesfieupit — eat Ljfsx uQpastp-i^ n 
iLjii etnSiuirfsrFfOiQ trsir uea>p jt/euit jpireSsjr&tl. uetisSt — pjpw arsnr^Tth. 

jtjQjppiL- &soeuQf)inirj)i : — 

“ ftscsrp GuaQp^p Guf&aiigi , 3 £>ru>« 8 sar# 

&its5t(3q} GsjrssriSsuli- 

ereatLj pp Ljpefsueaiffu Qujxpei et sir (gum 45 TJ pS 1 M'l-ii' . 11 .41 . 

“ peat msdsas a eoeff G a sir s8 a err rev is'anpiipaQsneir j» 
m/r/f Q&ireeso&fi&tl-L—pTiu prretr Qupp QuircLgeaip ,< 71 

u9 e/tub lSs uSipetnen ” sissn'g} «ppsiT QuTQ^eir. gjjhvhieanb t>-smj 
Qiu(Lpj£iu ufiGtxscipxir, Quf pjaii^Qmsatajii GaiLi—ptQjjsyidji'r 
Qpiuaiut] scats &.piupp(3j4 ar 3 sonS p pec Gec^nG^Qu-syiia i^ps , 
“ asurreaflgir mspasori— QuTpasysvsmiSJ? -juti fireatGijnfQssrsaia Gd>tL-i— 
SpuL/sysna Quit) pr&sSp (clut 1 ,siei>£,sj'3insai etju. Qi /sjTr„vPjjt>-i 1 n»: 
pirgt)-ss ^jplajirsnu.iiy r v ^SlLi—PtQijsh ajhis^/iSfSJ) ” Qjswetjtb, il prt; 

6 UaD«ffl 0 jy 5 T?« 5 «jra»ixuj sir ^ 0 ° si Qp^p dlifl pjpd sj pi.n 'i_Lt ” 

ereaiajiii eSenaaryuM et^pyeireirsi . epi^ptraj, 4®®/^,!^^ ajipfic 
LDtup&ns HfiTiUT epiti, pissuTjji v^ctnayUGlarsnerr leant jjtsc 

e~i—eo QiruSl'ip] psai wiul&ij. igp jj' 5-s ^snaia a-mxgg fiii p„i turrit i_ r 
0ti oi'Ttjpp p prrepiih, QuTs»^u/ui.T<3(£jF:S«r,j)»«w i—S(aju 7 ' J jvt'-rr 
jtjani—ip jpearijiiizeir ’ism peaipuprp ipp, p*at u,ty ul t>ii 3r>>if •)-, > p 
u6£6tiiT pi~ff?33ius> jg£eirLijpip'.rjiui ltisIssi a 3 ottQ e-aiemsQsiiu Jbl£«v„tfii . 

jyuu&ssbr , ei p?irar scp t &sc ^pp^sni ibpGIaiijeaiaaZtn uj-xrn 1 uoJjI'J 

poBTchsr jtjSLcSu e8uuG$a) jtjeCiiV'fgijpieGutiQfSf) jtfoojp 4 ; rtn 1 ’i 

p ojuui—s sail ritu ear jyoUQysuansanflJu Qt nr gpeijeiies>a(3u isaietjuri, t 

GaerteGasrurec iSenpipnQearear jpjtjplajestu.!uirf s \.pi (cdL- 1 —.ji, ■» «i? «v , 
^juapuuiiQsirtugpUi Qi jq^ui'di jpanp jqiLitesu GupqrfQffOiijp)/ST)^ii >r& 
®- etiG/nsiLj'giipsSsar ^ pSsn4 Spui^suesix Qajsatetfui w iR&li 
Q uT^iippth. jyeaipSs asuireaBear map aeAnif.eatL]jjipei l LDapQii f ncn l ‘ 
jtSair6iiiTa(8jui QuirgnmiiraeBeir jtjpSasi u QuitjpojeueBis Qiueaieijti:, 
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ffirmGlqrfQ an etna (oXil.i^.siTLjpipei^ iieanjxxpQup(/yrx'2x iL/iflpprx 
eSlsir ^ppckzrs ^puL^euetnxQtustiT&jtEi Xn.pl^Qresfi egutii ^swumyto. 
jtf/daSdx jy piiga senu-utSipp^ 6p(t£>(ajp6tisirpl p prmrx ask 
puaxsrnQsnsrQ^tb Qupp/smLa Queaarureorirx^ ^Jiukturx £g)k%!so 
GhusatxxT^^^prr pSek (SxLLt—prQtueirppp^ ^jsusar jgi eQ^&i—ii 
siQ^p'om it. ^pemse Spx. 


wii xmsSA ' p Qu.Jhujtriij &u l iK.Tt—T £§)« (ajp'kir nsnekpiu urirx 
£aar0>«r. &tr airlqrj’Qsm sax (pxiLi—priii tr-ek p ^grekpi gnii 
Qi i.fipjsviji jiQ ^revica}, pi etas eninipsisrgp &rsstqrjsstsr eta Lceta UJp 
pugpx jijplijsi LaSlLpsiiQcVssnjpi QupuuQSskp^i. prgips 
*&lplipi LnSippsffgriith pxxrit surtusUxiLQu Qufi pnaS ippe* 
epif) pistnp&(8jii> &-eim—.Tp 0 ti epTfjpdsdiuTQiAsiru gpem/ripi , praatuu 
uppixxL.pl iu gjjxrvjpLL xntjpsnp spTfj pistapx Hxpplxs^p qppu® 
Sekpfir. ^ekp^ipi^wS’jJ Qxrsrrsmxx xirek HfppjirSiu euSiLt— 

amrit^ui (ajLp&S p&ickyrsuj-rSiu jt/snuisxir uetietiiuSirsuetnniqtii 650B70 
s^utsp jijsastna IktxS . TLt>£pX(X} apuf-(ajiLijp- xru.vj.p 

Qxokjji ^)/ ri) ip ai ^-Q siuju oi jT)f ewPiLjeb 'Serrek. piiii XQTjp(3p6ar&siT 1 
QiUoSt p p/j J pear aSaTT.iQmxTcbo, isu^lLi— (ipsefisxir ^Jjr LD&pistai— iu Qupp 
X(7f)thQ. ift^w 0 «nr his'lstiujija Qxiupx(V)i p a xOxiuecx^miL/ih ur a n iLispx 
x, p pOp.ri— m2, j>j j d&, €ei Ti^gvppiplpp (LpekSsst (SiUTjiirtu uxe kesr 
exit ( j«n ) -t 3ibiBujaf)L-ts).u j,i pstn jt ir iiyepnh g£}jrtM'kstuQup(n?i 

ot oil ityiR npi y 1 ? ok £?sir u t3.fl ,6 p iS’eOLcxair xssxffnfi Lp ip ran (Suit ex>x xexiSsO 
u/iir/diienT,737Tu> ifioii uxxek ^jsi&rrxxrr ppeti Q&iisviok ^xxeti x,r ppeo 
jyLr'ppQnVoaTGpiU) ^LfxpQpTL^eSiLippnb Qpppxi—eajarnt Qpsxietnsr 

QiUTiji 1 ji/pQp !t y9($iup£)!Ln ^pptki Sxtpjsmi—turrek ^xj snaps ok , 
jxippQek (y.ir pp'ljjjairi'gp jxjexipifl pptQsire kju Qs-retietipiWj erppsxJ 
pj2 ok { p>ok ’ p sk ppiiS it dip ns?. goQssr ekqpp ffi) pekassru utuip Sear 
sjji9ifi(aj !>>2)scQotnek(n^peC x^pipeti ^xjsnek QuQ^sauxx^ 67 sot pi / 
p.ecxppi LriokepmSiTxQxeieiinhibeOei'Qelaearp'lei) (c m pL\6tr>i—iu p r(9jti. I 
^gxjsxiok QuiuenJ fjpQJjQpGvtp ®p i SuJ = gy«3ra//7'3o3r psskuikxsnuei lira^pdso 
*ppn leupjSp xsmi— pin print pe®«sr, ^xfipasstr QppeSliu ereodeor^ux 
priprppQstup ^pppphek utuQejtknQp ^x/exiSsur LD^xSekpeanr ; 
XppexlQtjLD LDpp6U(TF)li> pi UX B- gBT pS II U) i^rfljaglti B-tl9 if! gDI™ UxSVrX 

117 
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jy«u%sr u Qi irr ppiQxsr pesnr maseSeiirpeii «iir«*f ^nipQhrf 

i9a>tpiuir_pi {j$}iriru><ktfu l Juireo0 Spipsui ej.njai ^ 

tS«0/r. ^psPsar «^aJjBJS0 jyj# fl ante uS" pio fraia)Tp(V?£j]iti> t @«nui«aj 
pr(9jus. £ Qpearonrif QsnensGuei sSiup^S (cLLesremLbiLippSssT uinpdiov 
®6af) j>/(7fj ipernh LjAp t epitii jyOigii. ^sn^jrmrQui «Sema ip Q&tup 
unseen (vsuQiusir pi ss-plQpisf- ppni . @}i£fkiii9p sihuirs ^ jvla uni— 
eeiroipi, 


"upp susarG&nsSrsar sur&shi Gnilt-pX usSssru 
Gupp eusarfigpith iS^e^asnr i!fbf. s f-r>aiu GuqsRsc 
igsirp aiskfigpitb arfit^ mnstrsudr @(ig4-sii> 
o~pp su sh fi gjii) Guf.uGpT 0a>s3)iX» §9@).3r ” 

sissi upnth. “ pan tuaSair# &Tshi IppQsaieind (S&iLt—pJiu fr-sarp 
Qunfipfip Qufl^aisg” Quisw^d (§,2)lL «0;®e»^ «&0 ( <*san<*3 

(Sxppi Qpsmrs “ mppaisar Q&Tsarsar miT&tia (cSiLi—jpi LnS^sau’i, 
Qupp jysar flegut})., Qt ifltu'tpir 0oUe9>SiUg)g)63r ” viearjji jy t 
Q^neeSsenjiii Qu.T 0 &Tru./ii sr^pprshri—sitT, spin @ uun _&o 

tL/pjpi (o xrd£p use Q&iiifissir LjrtCT ! 3<*Trpsir. everr/emsin' , nsi'se 

ia&Ssbt ffs inQpQpp 5S0 pi nan lcot sZsdaoiu Pjsn ipi as.^satjrp 

t&ssr , rr-anp Quripfip Qi jtipisvi 0 Qu sat p'Ssd jtjsauu^Ln. 

«S0 piaop '2 ’tea) enwppin <r_ jupserm' pjsnaisn sSssr & \p pp 1 p-*' 
(cuir^upmTpi. ix&gruani—u j^risy Pfrppeo (jppeS iu .isx'cV-nr.i j v 
tiS!p aehrmuw s^ppuu.n uj ,^ui iseair p isnpajir&eStir , ®JTtr spent- <u 
Q^tusescknu up pip pun pan a sir. (J, -to (SslL(£ll jf r ii ipaupemp 
ILjlh iSSstlT iff P(3jri OiTffDI® SV-T^QAltyT. Jij JJIL J j£ <o!I)ll2 J l O «p/;--53 

SL^tip j 5 «jr 5370 ii upeieiiiu ?< ijfioirnj ‘ oj pffear emsudjsih ir- jxpj.’jt 
Quisaru^pTir Ltjjiis ' typp issiis]r 31l -irp ) jtjuLjpsioip Tujv ,Sj in . 
Lnjjiisi prr.i'pj ^jearLfpippr^ si pi sniff prnfseffsar, QppeSse Lr nosin' i 
Gupp jy, ffrnSj®, Quisar^f. ffsnenir, iS^dsoa9p Qaipjaa »«= ppplppr 
Qsnsirp r£n& Q&aj8scp pn pii euiriu Quitrifiiupgpu> fib(njysx ppn $vihi 
GunLppj, (ipssr Qupp ■sr ) nsnQpiu^liu e_ eusmsui ^piiR^pl 
unx ‘ uSsoQiuenr mien flip ear eun’iir plpiraraHar' srss snibuuf. P.t_a) 
& - mre,r ?& B.eiiema uppir&peSar, gjaaitt-ireupirs eflaiefi 
Q*£ip jqQuirpP&yp pyihili, 
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sireu. <si j&iTLii ilLl- i j u & u it LL ckur u ueoeuTjji (^empiUhriipi (ceuemupiLjus, 
^sippSanriiiSTpi QsiifVjGfrrQ iSsorju Quit (Wjpp semtppp jsjeugpis 
sir piwfjip ibuiiiQ p pisbrus si—eSeu off 1 ipijp Qi—ip Leek ssr susb ^ parr 
tes^eu Jtjui nr ar j rr u,szrr Qpireodi iLjppsnLDsmius sent® ‘ serBuQuopjinj 
semau^tsuirs si—cQeu ^ipibpesi' ^ppeBesr , ^ oieS ir esnruf-gpi QuspuiLt— 
gftsuQ su sir ;ri!smiu (Lp sisr^zuprss as-plesri. g§jiA(Lpsorjjiti> epsbpp 
Qsrrsirrj}i tBtdjffituira iu suit i9ur isnreur seif ib fj^j iuQ suetieu it eup pi gpi 

Qllsuits 'reppsusor Qatrebssr eur&sii QsiLi—gfiih. Quifhu^c prrqtj 

eiisnxiij(jy)‘jy)ssi ’ st sir ppp(&js stjoist QreeirSsrrQiusaflarr } ussSsaru 
Qtipppi (LppsSiu ty.eisT juLb prCSsar as ar@ti pirpir eutrius (HsiLQiL 
e^aiemsiujupp^ ejpieuiuSear. piron Lnssutrsmsiurev ldiuieiS ^etreSsir 
CcUopui— reSipiS r^ppppiw as.Qiis. i9pis(Sj ^sjsorsu usSip&Qprair 
thgpi iB^sseomL. gasmen (&jpl p prii dSpir iS'Sesretjiuirpir^Qinr tsrehrp 
f£tULii itrQ piUJ psru&pj e_arar®. [gfpSsar “ Lessuii9sir jysartSgajai 
tctihiiSjjireaP'Pi, ljssw S i ipseb p ^uQumlussu suits siis, e-S6taeuu3eir 
QierrySipeptr ssjsrrsrr QerrsSliuir, psQeusm iSSsarip^pir pearssius 
QiuonGIsarcir^sir ” s TssiLj iSssteari jijn &smr (Snrr&S ^jenssr as-pltu 
®Jirp(ff 3 '>GnTii some. ^sarphLjiii, epQTjsui LepQqrjqrjsusariru uirjrmLuf.es 
as-jpisufip usup'piis a_s nr®. u its mLL-uuG)'D suit iruireii «sy pp 
Cf spp (£j 5w^5 Q&tuei'ssrr ggJeiSsiQtiJsafl spris, jifsuJirp Qu juris uiuenflp 

t ipjpsmsu S pup pesf uS i— ppteo ^sussu euirumru Lj&ipihpi St-pSeQi ®, 

jsjp/asjsaii ujirir QpeirssP.SsoiSsu ^pkiEieariB ss.p useariipismifhuT^ eumii 

eu rsir rr 3 QTj p p jpipp Qjfiusuit psssujr6U6iiir pri . £§ )®7( gj p jiBiiBienrmear 

pip psar goiuiiurrlSus ii ii^usuip, eflanrpa/ Qeujpiuupp (zpeafleuif p&o 
ai^ui pob (^so^^ssjusitSiu eu3iLu-i } jt/pSsdp 3 pip jifeorLD^si 
eui QpeiresPiSsoiiSei}, pear ldsSssts (ejp'pgB p piresr usfijip 
fi^ip ^sireQsp Qussurrsu umnriLips as-pliu e-sxrranus iLjsascrsSnTS 
Q&e 8 iSuibus GsiLQp, pieerp usspsirpjn SsbpIsmiuiLfLb Lessor 
pisnps strpjpiLci e^psSsasiuiLjib epQTjt&Qstupu Qupic pear , $)peaflgpjui 
3 pin i $}& fl Qiuiippurreo QpirebpHeuSsO Qiuenr LBsejib e_s usrtsiLjpQ^ 
pSjpeBsb, Qu/fhu(SpiT 0 eU 6 ii>Siu^)^)eir ereh(n?ir. j>].-k.( 9 jp piruSeir m&sr 
eSpipi ak.phu'Spirir (gprlsfr QtuCBpjsi ®®0/5 pianpQiurrqf) 
suits (cs ppJ j>jip(Sj LjQp t £lu3(TT)Uup] utniml-i—p psspmb. 
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“ sretTQ^ssr i^JceSfiULJTiir stui^iQw^ QiTa&rjpub 
eSatFdn k Uffi " 

er&tugi i3 r Ds2sf',jo eQsnifi tun smut Qjjsjrssiih Jf t &&iT]rp i &_gfiistiun . 

“ stoj^pen sT&PQpasrjpi &-jrj!£u iSssr eRZviLjus items i tufii i irsubis’lr i. 
SQrj&rrjst jt/ajenrsir utSssnureipL-p^i Q*,»f Q-TefiairQioS), ifjMcv , 

lot lisp s9 sir i ,iyi 4>t isTsti'gtgiih i§2s& ly^aiclsfr Qujuj JuieuTssr' 1 

ereSnu^a gfr-Sssr Q'tir^sfr. ffijiir, issu'd air ear utr sill ldsv smais.^ii 

*•_* iseisenrpsTp Q> isssn ir/igth enugi tttrru'i gpnh, ®pg! s 
Q&tuev G}'^ Qusssr idzsiPl—J & ,P<iy9 0 ,ir jifeu^njib ei it sir j)'t'r. 

efftutr^i i iL^tnSssr Qtuju -psu Q.Ttrsht ions QsrimPi'n ismi—unxx 

&-jD'j>svsxsrQ<3i£,ssr4 svjtgtu ^^Ptui, pib stru&tuifisit 
amiiut ,rssr 'IpapL-il nripj^ ^isnu&SvirQrji. ^jooSTsu^r — 


1 <3=!TU LCSOctT oS p$lJU j; ©)> -F T Ulb GUGOGO 

GU J i f£(Tf) (Ifssr ul/ ^)6l5 d5 SJyt^.sytL LOTILIX 

Sjipjw SJt^ib ? i tuny] t ^shrL-ireh Sscir.-yJr 

LjjTtfijar Sa/gsi JJiulxTi i^sj^buju Qunx gij>y*ir »’ 

67 ^jSsSsnSiUTssrsU’sir, psir se9arest£oi ! T^e<^T wS err \a 

^ WL/ ( B f o 3Jv5 OT T tf 1 Qsenputi ^v&aia Jsv , 

kS 3\3**r j^Ssst a , v .QsuS i i& 

mieuBUj *ursj 0,ST t _wSg ? OT srAujB suamssju. 

««ya sms Qipl i9 i 2L£- iJSI jtfrusMQ-syrgsuhsrs Sir/Be9pjds06mu9<giu'r, 
ssrstsrs x^^tu ^}ip‘j f 3cr l ' g uj^usssr ld&vS o-y hxphi 

*** I""*?''* “*», 8)»A sssr^suveodr ^soirQem^, temp 
or® nsjjr.T if Ufssrc^iu, apsmssrfu t msirp^tuirp juuu^tu eRoir 
uunruiQeirpi fr%ut_iy Q, t^’ipeUQ^iDtrpeSsir, jr/stiJr 

2‘t" •“?*?*&. ,r* , w IWjri ^ 0sJJ 

zrT rs »«-* u .ms 

* f , ■ T^f Qurir^'-Sp a fi i a»a» 

(j ’ l ^J.SEJeiTa, (^.seoa-rt) urtiuear, (ifieSTi 

%• *-*»-* ««.” .***> a-w^Js 

^ flu- <3, jAjS 
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u9<rFji'n ivuiru9sbr ■StrrfjSf&jpil. aqfjpanp GtoQ* QiuQppirestm—r Qtrekeur 
eomh. ^jaiaQi-Ui pjpp(p, LSsojLh Quirfwjpp Qpemi—tuprr^ib. jt/iio 
iwsst iobir r ii9 ^>jto^stnati9sir litres pjuul$6siiu pjeni—edppsoneo, u>s 
ai fhr&c£)Uj ^/i-x^pstnp (osuppii ak.p'leuesur® Qinsna SQ^fi^Ghrsinupi 
QGiietRuirr&oirpyji. jjgjs’jfl JJsi teBpj Qi iqfjir.aseiflm uiri—p u^^jetnu 
ujih opi’jiQtl-Qt'i t tTituHurih. ^saisti, “ ^jeieSpuiJirsir eriupub srg> 
^irsirpiih eft &FI turnip i? pQBjtii i iy$ ” “ mirtur i§iripaih e_s«Sa) rSp 

(U)ir> Q':(j}thiiy9 t| ) esvL—^rsir ,, srsiri issreumii. ^jsuppisrr, gt t&jtpjtroir jpttb 
67 6-sn ipprifj i?jibpj tii 67o37ayLh, eSsifhurTjso ar sin j p p(&j lditiut tsresiBtjui^ 
i^p(i^u i nJS QtLuupiLP ersan tpp^aj e^siSeO i9,p(^tb QfiGtbut^I f^ssir 
L—tr^ir e/oTrtfl/ic ^svQsursirpp^ib ^Sibjjrsjr Q^irdiSsO iSjuppstmop 
$Tf)PP en &irsjsrMtrib. ^uSgpnb, GibGjuuiJdQiustn Q,»©s8)to<r Q&ir&> 
Gi>&n p%?sr LS(3^pj!pu QutuQpjppffd C oiitrdxppdapi. <gjt_ajQ{S3)0 

aiaar, ^jtUffdtrsTT iLSsuTsSemtud sirpcS&rajtb GIuj 6png&a pstnp (Sinp 
Qj.TJr/a)Tg3)u?6ar, p] p$s) i$isrjti—tr(PLn utfi er^^irasrjpus efftuirpi 
ptpjLoruS gpth rgisusir-GVTtsmsrr GjiySsSsO prspQLCuTt^tLjib. spntj Quesnr 
tr,&oii torse $}ljijj ppstntnp ffi&Qff-iue* SseetjunTuSsir , j>jp$as)£)iaiin—trti> 
UL^&ntu jyauar j^eri eBssrssi pi sno9pjpu t3pip i9sh8sirssir 

iBjptii e-.se&ib srpp!p pir pj)iix>r& eSsot QisQthuL^! Qiuoirqrji ersirx 

(c&!Tl—6ti Ql JTQFfipILD. ^jihwstst Lb SU61T rGrfjGWT StHTILlQtXlTL^StntlJ IDBfl p 

p>L- QsrsnrQ ^p'^jiruS^jitb pirib a^puEi—p^p (Sspu 
iSjyppisnTiripi Q3=iTp(3uiu^(n)SQii^p6sr p/flipj ^/sirLjpipp^ifhu 
Glprsk Qr?tb. 

“ SV^s ptrflsor (Ssu psosotr sr^^sre&rpiib 

iB^Ji-odxujti sorrtsrjjstibr ueutr ” 

loTsinipi £GfTfpjefjr^s3)6inuiQiL}saisgptjiP){^laitnrpf§!£fieriGiTp]. “e^piiS 
fjjjtr Q& pptrfiesr G?aj@> ppistni—iuQ i gpith jtfasireoppi ^pj/SsSsbirntn 
ujirev (cGuQpsuTuuL—frtr. pfsoetorQ p, S6rr^staruirf m^&ressruirifhoar 
Cceti(nfppistnt—iuQsr^titb jijSSTeoppi ^plsSskstmciiuiree GeuQpearu 
t it—irir j jtjeuir prrGuuureuir ” erspupi uifKcmedtpstr essur. 
(ajpoiflsir i9pi.j(&)fi)(ctu fps or® srQppjaQsrreirsrru utSeupj. JijpJ, 
asirQXTjssiirLiGtiQrjiii is^aressrueti(J^ui 6j0 tSdsiuSstsr a irenQn ssrupirtb. )®7 
misntb & oir i&jj star t—putb fi^jjarsssrt— path pLDQpsrr ep£(&jQLDsiruaap Qtup 
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jpi&Q&iruii «ii/ ; 0 >wcwuj ej> 0 u/ 11 — sQsi&Ciutr&uQvjT , jDf.>vai ';>? 
sirirp finish &t sr feu iu (SjpiLi-iir&&%>tru-iU) STtssrs Q l Sirt—ii>)S^y)i . / 'uai® 
eu/fj OsurfliLM T^sjii, /irs 370 u^ispi iirji lc nsirjsgvtfiipp pJo, #T«ir * ji 
nrrgpnh FFohrp pTtuirguu> QsajfpQpi^iisuuQpeti, i9p «Wui>,>F 
b&n&iuTL-t'n Qnirn^eir Qsrfei^qi Qintuii input-] Qffrn^i 

eu pes>p ZcifipQxTzirciT6t, jSAistlit ‘t_ Taju/; Qp&eSiU Q3jpp£)Bvir a, ’’ 
( 6 )ljSOTL_TT / IT p STGBtUl iQth STeirjD aK.pUUtL.il] (Tfjppdsii XCnTL-7 i . 

im ti6\'susn&<£ ^psiri iTosicpi^ k zraesBu i/raj jUi^smrhi ti 
_j tjeup/isir /jojgjaj »Tii jpssri up idippjpnh i nuui isifai .a..' 

^njcori—pQui, psireksr iLjdiru-Tsmj p 3Tgpiattrg?x)id;jor3,u cp.-v c f >> 
Qaiutusuefso fiQ&snru.p^ihi QoijyiuQ Qi iff jRsnQpsin 'onp p *.ir j 
ShLQsirearQ, ®as&(nj 1 3i c $i£& r 3srTe\'siTstipoB>ptLiLD jyi_«S .vjJitaftj av 
t~sir ^j'ueCastuiLftii d)jtra(ajQirjrtu, 

“ m&fy-si asrrsijih GuiLijii n'Uiiip injiSei QsmlLjii, 

&$b,&'au.sk (3JEDJ - .ri^gs psirmiuiii saffuiyx 
x^-faitA 6tsy3&\y ) i -Ji^u aurrsrt-asO jjQrj&fS 
■tg-f ( 3 fii ?c5.Tiv'su <j ;l oV r oV sjSfejr <5efi«/r j$iir(2p ” 

memoir. g£ csP, jaoji^p f ® faauuQpsOTeii P_p 

/ 50 *snrij 70 Qutuut. snXedt—uu&peirii Q&pptTQ^hi a siren ,-nV 

LltlQIj Qu.TUUtT STS3T !§ 3 Si) r§gnp U T&&U QulTQ^mr «.jp 6 UT0 [Lpt.T ^ . 

^iweutrg), &i.niginh, j >0 ststt sj 0 QuT'Lgenpp g}6aruu> i iiuui ’pTji 
uLptufraimiS'krru utuign ^Uibdld idjvodu. utjzrmy rpui 
@anL-.(U(j>f p jpenruu, sSEsnd^ii, mehetijmu.&ii^ic Isnp jx-antt 
Quifl'g] -ipsirpTzs&eir, acirrsr^ekTi^eo srsnwj pQyspta Q&iriy Qpbii 1 1 jj 
QijjdliiiQld. @)i)(aj, it^msbrun ir sweysaruaii fnezruanp r iitp 

Qa.tr dnh_ SL - cu ir ^Sashn-p^ Qoip^nut emL&anJiursvi. 

'• uBscGsusi&iii ah-KBseai/s s,T<i«).s x9«<n)3a/«i),»££i; 

Ga;®-E7a0 Gsuesarfyiii Guiq^pi" 

m * u * s r *u>jSp* sra- m u> ^Qsirn pP&narjp. « *droR^ 

«-««.« a/rian* Qur^Aadn /^ 0 ,c. 

^ureo, UWSUJ0, 0 «««s * 0 ^^, 

a ' rsi,ti ” waroja Our 0 ». «/-Su 
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^yimjir 11 $. guild aireous ^jeoecir p areopgiu (Suirir Q^iuiup Qpiri—ikra^sii 
triruSesr f>i erBtua it guild QmiGOecuuQevf tr pe9eir , sireiineisiir gijjQ eueSiurr p 
L/ujsaflsicfeo Qtusin lanp eBst rsg^g tL-euatiLDtuirs ^Jpsir Qppu( 3 ^^ 
QiuQppii &!riLi—uutLi—jg ] . lS^SsO (Sewipeiruir gpiarrerr ^empeuesr 
ei&ir ppir^a sninpleSsmiu u>emppp(&jif)tLjtrQir63T jpi &_ 3k.pl 

iuemp ujsnuriip LDeiresrif ueiir, ^leusueOefleiSso 6u8sir&(9)ih ^ ppeO {§}&) 
0 ir 11 $ sat emu u9 sir , LDirnGeuetr etiSstrSQ^uLf Quie0e8&a^id(^iji ^p^mrius 1 
ffempu^knQiDp airpecQsrrehrQ QutirpLDir eQSsrrss (Lpstkr © i§ ski— mini. 

Ql ;,T0^o3r ir. «°ytc££i63r63T/r ueoir yieme&dsiuSeii psirsariipsafliu^iu 
iF^arj)! SiuriT Q.riupi QiLeSeypp penrsm, QSpaieour GSeusikisj-ij u6g>t— 
<®o w Quppsjreir. ^jpSssnupliip ^gijstreBk -a/ai/f jpfttSKn ujiri^tsmQ near gni 

“ T, ^2lp&iTdGGJ)6B d5i~£n£63)'JJ65&lx>3f L—^Tf^oST SUU (aLC6STS)J3530T(lJIT ” 

urojr(np/r ditxx it . ‘ LjaecQ&ieo^i'B sk.es)sem\ui sirietna," srearppsir 
^Pjqf)p l & ,r i ipfiturreo, ^).7aS«) arrsemsstniud *-a« Qdtik j^ild ei sotlj 
Ql ipui ‘Qu'. srrdemsd (S<9SiriT6 ssti ’ Grssrputsf., i)p jpSLoar 

Qi ipp aieSiu Sk.5!ns QiuTskpSsurs &srtrQ, lEsu u«ti sraan&aerr Qai(njes&r 
(St—nQp’k Hurr»3Tj)i, ustiQjirQib ueo&treoih Quir^pj QineSeypp lS^Sso 
( eaii\S63t d)saTS3)i<M.7(Tr)GrTirp uemi — sve8 QupqrjQssiek p ^jsrrsQeo uems 
LcoinanQjaiQstiirQfj'b § jskQi— iriq-iu es> lo<S 0 , ^jsuai^ppirup^u 

Quir l 77j'oJir hiQjgns dSiriLi—irQuissr rSSssr ,ipj urr ppii aL p!iu 

fipib Gtjrppp&ifhugi. 

@biTiis3iu> E-vcSiuSso jUGofl pjpanririigp Losssir e^meirp^p utSiLj 
u),t jv Q&iuufoir ^jiupjupeSleii epuuirqTjih lSssitq^ld ggjffdirn iu siiu 

QjoiifTVib LivCaVirQi iQfjLDrrehr, f j£ l 0 « 0 ( ijerfls£r Q&tr pQuti Q^kTsdsnujiD 
«• njp pjcidscknqLD aiQpjpp pii> jrjirsSlobrseisiT pas ^ji—sirplipi^ijJtististi 

u£i— sip 1 p^Sdi pLj Loir pjiSiuetnLDp^n ip(3ju($ pfil uSqfjuugp <3fanau 

iLj&syrrr.ijp uts/.ppi ($»hrnjppp(3)fiiup<r(dju>. ^j6moi(SuTsarj>i $}saTguii> 
u<5\}&j<tir(tieucpiLh e8iflai<Q& $juiu>L-Vf.£i> iSjUppULuLi—gp. 



pffliraririSkt LiiLT, act aiaiTjSjii&t# Qf\L\f.wi «^<an doif oii 

juptupaih SeoflSj effi {.r£ Q*/r«fer«_irut_£,*!»tt 

d£§jaiidr (tp. ^(sggjscii iSdr&r ui^oj 

5 UTipfi£iuur&&sir. 


(Lpgi S 06oSei) QpppiBjj } tsv (Lpjsstjjs eua>irsr QtetreSiQpp pre\' 

(year iDQfjigi jpsiu^yui QuiT^iu etirsr jpaimirQijsn & 
glfijlvl&ir aiqgfOl aienibiuLisf-ei, Q pTifi a'T r> QuTfVjsrrr o) ( j)jQ.f 1 u „vrrv 
stSssrup p a eS an pea sir 3 <stlj: earaena Qsusirjn faip 
sjgeair iSpQsjw £Jg)'§ SlJjr Gilf.^^ojr arsis seaeF.iur tiis 

spZijipQstkeasi! lfjtiB^luGaiifr a ^ £-f j «,r n 

Ljjpiiii oniLiupr ilj t> p j£ gpa Tjju Ol inPet^p Open sun j 5 ) i su-zjQ.f!u 

ymrsir aufffgj) UjftlUJldT L/*ijps oirtflulai. I 

A®* (Bjsnr^&rec Qu T 0 oir oil c^f i 7 pesi’.f'ijs inat 9 p LnLif «a & & t 
&tl 8 tifpZpp Qi / 0 j 5 ? 0 ty jJ«jr 7 nV i ^ sierras, enseaOb^ S 

iB&(8ju ujsu, *$/ 06 TiQi j 0 ij tuiirsstir. i upisissir (3jgiseSut i, 

affoirBQaj .ScSiDIXT ^ 3 Jn-B 0 ciTr)j, dfijjwjjf f$ : TJjSjU) LJUJJpJp /oil, 
fi&Q&L- uj-^jiuemrip usuiu.Sy-i, Sipr tneasPt^ii fgip yajtb 
p$(Lp-B a.Tiii (c ,s» 4^/3 ai 7-3 Qpajsu fipjiLji ^aesstQu^j^^ir,^ 
msserr euisj-sSsir suipanui'oi itso Lcov&ti’j i9 p ip Beaten iu^ p ri 

u^rsneir f,t susnrsnui S^aarltur man:; y>2 ? / 2 

eroat^w s^min ershr^r.iusuT .riiupjuh $p£»u> jpreoptsj t b 

^ysS ufioisSujU ofa/0ti Qurpjfiir, Q , », ij, ^.a/ir 
n<m m ii Qu 0 «nu> 1 '/^otjbu, ®ra> y> eirstr 

tieOiDir jp,wssrr Osojearjuiii nirrstrj u>er>euseAr OerrtnSyn^ 
semmuti e.u50ii Qur^assi <s,t *0 m*#* Qt^unr^i, 
aeSigj/r £_ira<_/f angrewi qppeairti, s^ ppjl 

eBekrrsstek umUQu,* peAur^ eQpprr QaeaBQeOtb 

Qewspear < 5135103 ) US&tijJ/s’a/f 3 ai 0 0 w<fiti GtinfiaMs+s ! 3 
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/ iiretmiif. euetrmr t—treki—Qpu)-u emutkpri& Q&ifliuir pLSip aierrragjus 
uessriSlp Siptiprr (ohrssiuL^enaji ueOQfjii ueosrrp LfSjpiipssririrei) 
FpesarQ L/atpaiair gJU&tGaJiir ^/ajsarQpp pLBqgii euL-Qu>rrifliL]ti 
gjfieafhu 6ii®0 uxkmrsiTLit &pp Sea rip peoir 

QeuemQ Qu>iry9iL/ii e-i—eir suetrjr eSemLpiijp uecjpr (n^uSjniiQuirwr 

eSem p p jgi fi&irs&sur i — pleus bjt/e70 lSsiPq^'ei Q&iruSeti uaifrouig jp 
lUiressrQiii pgjiressr ibiriL.isf.est^a)ei) iLiTxa (£u>-sot,i pesiS'juQaem 

ujir'SiGO) ujset(SaieaT Ljeisff irsirerr ujir&ph Qujp,^ ir unQiSCcssr. 4 

gfcmssr pems&iret Qu/T^iAiresribii sjiipei <9|rfirg]) II&JajGWGjrei) 

^(J^Qpu urr^essr uj-6Bpifitsg)]jpjLh srppw (BjpS pjp isirpplest&tLjih 
umearp s/fJiu LcQip^pp ! uffin&sr pjQQL&ir ldsssFi L ueai pi p 

uirs Qpemt—iuireir strsssrnu} u ueuearQ&iu uj^emreo (S LnesrCo ld jguih 
Q&treinsBi uzSsodui Teo iSSsoQupjpip luirdemx t^ssiieueS 

Qpiri—ir&jp eueirir jjpqt}essiu}.p &5t&r ld6SSTldt SsoiL/^f^ip 
mein jgpiih 6WT Lp&em&u Qu(if)ii(SpeB LDS&eir 6$d<£eO L/6s>L~(^(t£)ii 

eurtpstj p&n Lppgou ueceviressr® suit /psQaistmuru) eutrip ppienQm, 5 
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/r/rggr dF/r susir&rsCTif sut 

(By Bharathi Dason) 

■SUOliJ). 


LneorpSa iL)’3iQ < D(§ sufrsiiQuQtj firQ 
ustiin&Lp (65 tuSjpi usni—p/fgi Qufffkjji 
uessr^ir piBipw® u&£ n&r&t 
jysargB) u&o&QftL dj-JJiranaf 
tSL&tpj fflsntppp pa> pj&sar uiu&QtJ 

jqiBippu) (Suit so jqe&pp paadqrj! 

* * * 

^) 0 sifl^jpo ui—Tsnu> $anif,ppjij> dura) 

•heoa&so tbiu.ip jystw^jLt^fljjTT 

U60sSi0 - pSlfl LJfflUffS) flgjr 

eflsaar spying taw efltn&StTal&i duff id 

ldgsv ggruifV) jyiasipsu) Lo^nfi aSoirds fir d(ff? ■ 

* * * 

.-Ssviey Quay? fieon] Qujifi.igi 
(Ojsoeijih jypjS wash (Qj*nf)ir'3&iU6U£ji duffil 
ib6BT^}B)U QuQjjlhdl J £» Kcjstjgg)] JffQff&ff 

jyswrjsnjcoSa}® &8soi styisdinT Qs vaflio 

jt/ptit QuirfTfjerr ^jstruii> 

£}pu> Qumfligi fipin Qurrtfli&j 

lbi — GRU otuff tii QaiutSehar eujpiemu>ujrih t9sxflu93sBr 

/S t_ii? 697 ’®T 637 J» IbL-pfiUp jUffp&ji 

06»fl*?&9nj Quflgui QairtfiiSffirpjsidffU ! 
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i_/6sr6W0U) LjaLfilSmru utrQaeoirti Qff^pp^tu 

£fl637-6ar0£fi ^y/z900£i eu tripthp^p ptBipmuQ 
{§)<&$ ulj jpjiB aq^ihiSsar ^esfUliL-jpua & Smell'S p tilth &i 
(Surpe i) (Suit ecu Ljeaffpui (Spilth pith 
&trps 1> C Sutreop pBtfhr&S) erii^tLjih 

0 £^?O/ < gJ//i) SSSST .TWllh (^esfl&jJtUM (S p tT gp) Lett ii 
y^fL^leijpa sssiTu- «aysEW(eBB)ui&oiunrr 
Jl/(Wj^l 7 jtA ^JthuSOp pqfjSsO Lnat£ U-( 3 jp 

Q pqrjtGrtjti* ^taueoth (SpiqJ ^jskrqs^u&o 

teair' srsstu (Suiff lL® nireueoir e_sw srr(S m 
iS'ait etesru Quiff prill, (SmiuiGtuira) Keoeopmu 
Quqtjihpiflyi (Seuihpir (SusstLpQi.iaeo ■xssarqs^eo 
jtf/T^ihptSifipns cStfsttLopp iSSsoujppiu 
utreS/ff t-feosvr ueOemniLjth 9 >-ii-tq lS 
arsQiffu QuqtjiQ&esra SeOeSu Quqjj&atnsp 
Q peat qajiLQsn th Qptrjpuh (S&ir ppt p Qp saT<g)® 
QtjirehrqB)i—iT&u Ljiffthp nsirfSajtreO 
jt/eikr^a)icSsi)Li(Suir jijp^sur ibtrQu.tr jjiih 
eTssarqaipp piStpii etiiisMSl lBsoSsO ! 

Qp ib 3 sir ib &rtuQpT pith £eI p^iqijih tSirQuireo 
gjjjiiqrjGrrnr e^srribQpirjjiih 3 ear p puQuiuir ! 

* * * 

jojSssr ai 0 ti jysiieiiirpj - jyuQuqrj oterrerrSsO 
iSSsttteu (Spr® SppeSehr^S 

u-esttreasflsosijih j ! )jihiSSssruLj - e^aismsQiur® Ljemirii pi 

pestnsssffeoeij LfsssriTihp eussttrsi so ( Sutreou 

QutrtbQt— ^)®Qff/r0 Lfpietreir ewhpp 
i jmuhtreTT <sr &sr <sr etsff eo Lj&eoCSeoear Qserfhr: 
ttstr&T epGuQaitrssT jptub ibesrui^ erpeyth 
(Seuerr^thp tsru.®&(&j eQSsrrpp pjpthaessr® 
si) irtpp £3 & Q&sorpssr j aiiretrir syQiifieo 
^ekr® - epsjQeurresrjiiLh j)j ear qss) LaSsO tutrtr 
fpesurQ ld<£<£l1-0 - gfjetnippp merest lo<®0 
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/ 86 BT jS <«L(77p^7 RL—fifB !£eefk) ! 

jt/shi^)u:Bsoiu!Tif jy 0 ®O<s/r«»(— sjrypdieV 

STsrar^saj Qsujjifiirerr erjpaqii 

J!/63rg)/r &633TL jyfiU- jy ,15(511 lL-sot ST .§ 52 LD 

lSs3t@,t usuctt QiaeeeSp^u Qi leasar 
iipusoir ^a&annu iinedu QiiirsaiHem 
jypi-lpu Que&r$xs)ic> ^jMtiprih ^tt&rQ 
u>rrs3i(eur60 emijp lb60it(Si iirp 
($p sir (cut sc Qu&& (Ss-eo'^Liirei e&jfluireo, 
(Suirffinh seerrcrrscrfiar 

Qpmssee iAUsas>u& »es>stipjp Sps, 
jyeu/f«syi aijpupirih ^srsrssu— JjfS* rifgmr. 

* * * 
QKTfjripuuneai-^eistQ ertujSiu ^tBKBBreVli 
eun^jpT piTrfSfsremi—iLjLD izsnrs&p JS&X 
(Vjearpp JlpirEsmijii (^stBiurser eQ.SenUiLjiis 
jtjsapeoir urecirnpsp p^emsiqii admi— 
jijwiru-dssT-sTss) 6 W 0 ti jysar&rr^jrUj/r QaiaRen 
Lj^inesaiuj aessn—^urrjs>pu> d> r Ssei 
mgsi LLsarih ssaru. LceOTSems iSu-tp. 

QeSifss jyssufiQ&tu 

LLwaeO KirSaxiTiLjil, u^s3)sni piisounLfUt 

SebSsn Qpfelena Q<STen^en^i^cursl) 
jysherR Ttpppth jyetfl pgj Lt>£y,iipgr. 

* * * 
jyswQuir© Qsu.uf.r6Tu. t—a&i ^jrrSuTT 
toaor^wflei) fitQfjrjps utsoiiii^i eff p j$(Vfi&Lj , 
Qut nsp Qpsbrpee Lf^ntsasrih Ljtfltip jg> ! 
eufiHaflGu uiflfi) LoesefleSerri QsQmm ja f 

QpipiB>(&j Qj56srsu.ee QposiM ^T MM ga f 
* * * 
uipiB(jffjtq.LDd&6rr jj^Lpiipmnoi jrfcfasr jg&i& 
jg)&»6ii 6T6or jpi Qsrrsssrtr /retr p pu> utSserr 
jy6»suu9«(flefl ^j)sr tout & tp(Oj Qsuupts/f , 
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uT0i0s>r up ueoQ&iruf. Lcttiipiflear 
Q eufVj&Qij sQpprriu eQ?sniip Qpirearemted 
Q&ipLBip Led a err fihem&iui—tBSgpiA 
GibpiEip QLeiTL^huireo pirihpirti suit ip p^jiu 
swryipQ pireQ jtjSssr p^uh te&mff'Ssm pireisr 
a/f° tpp'SStu j>j(Lpp QeiisneirGUetr ! p me 6m it 
sSifltip eu/riuQ prjxie eSsssrctssir ibSsarssd 
Q&mfhUp Qpixur pjpip Qptri—iQutr ! GeuiuiBQjLpeo 
{g£}6m&u96Bi tStpieQlur ! $)siiT ptBipu uiriLQu-tr ® 
fikm&ii&i @L-d(3jie QuQfjieunjek pirQgo) ! 

pp Qpeksi—et) «^a® y,S pjp 
Q-j£irpp neppeieir! s_«o & Qteeiebtne 

^jSetiSLuLp (i^sirrpIsaT jysssR p midis i g jti 

QpQffasieLp epstp’feiuj ! Qieiriupp pLEtpifd ( g 

v * * * 

IhSSJT fo53)l_} vn t J jpl m G7 G3T P5 SSST Jg&5) } O ITf^fT 4FIT 
«jys33T^a3jtc&ouj/r(r, jrjirQiuirir , ted&en 
eiurips uetietirrssn® OJtripas sip pie 
6U /rips’ st 6sr jps euiryppfihtj ear ip p pate, 

Qsueos jyeargp/r eSihip Qairerremas 
Offljff0asT6ar jpienirpp QevpjS QiejyiiLjie, 

U6O0« Q^eoaiie uig« ^jearuth 

U6i(3js’ 6TSBTJP) U&fTlhp QloIJ j^lLjlh 

e_6wr«ou> gjruSpjpi SdsCeuireo 
Qsssrsmte £.ant— iu«w ^04 Spidp ! 





(UIJ^I $ 5 * ilCai) 

f r aS.^^tb. 

^ireQ&ifKieo e_6Drsu0^ ( S imrpsirsQ u9p&r£ji 
filiQtjiiQ pea £ pi£ ifjTUT iL.ty.s 3 T ST sif! omLDjg&sr sraanxtfl ! 
iauQsu&p Lj(Lpu 3 u!rQ 6 ii fUsniAuei) Q&iigi 
LctnuSsirqrfir QuirgjnsopfSet a triLt—LBii&i wppu 
usrQpff- Li*%&&trujUi utr it £3 sir 3 (it? to jy» 0 ( j 
LnyuLji(^ eu& j£iLjsar(£ iHsrrZsir <s!W u Qujpeiri. 
rajpguaDL-iUTir ffijwQm&osaTui Qsujv d?® qjt/t 
O u0gQffaiaiif @0iS^sr0,r Q-S 7 &m—i(&janr,ipir<a>R 6 \''<L'i. 
stgbt jxKirsir ueoaiirjji tscgst 0S0ii Q/birus 
eiesru&sreQ stoStijicTiij euidp 

ersaranGidjir ^SssrersblitfOTr gr sir 3 £37 isf. Lor (ip 
Hegira sir 6vui pq^stil pri ^sirupanp ®ip 

SssrsiriSSsip piSCpu-i-STHT J 2 j 3 iu su^soSm JDj pleQsir 

££ptnpp (&ss<ei ST^eogs^ <cSi_r 
jijsirLjsrrerr i 9 err<ktrsiL. l 'c*T <=^013 seed} aiffji 
jt/MSisusrrajih ^jeidsiiu^i^rn? grdtjt .tror Q&u rirdesreir. 
p°BT63Ta>(cLa jyphinp tit aiTipiptnrjip §)App 
piQ ip^rr tL-ty.sn sff ip&Sli&Ban rSSsvQti jsnQeu ersiareitfi 
gftsargnTjipippir ^HtusHjpi npear^srfleo m-jpati 
gjj)iL.L-e8e3>p ejsBj- ( fl50«« np&ruu gidmt (vyrnr 
&S3TBS ecubjpifgij &w pest pud u 1 60 £§),? p{g)trru Qur^eo 
sdsijziggttiisut Qu&QsBr(rrfiT Lbtt GsstQii&or Qs efitr 
jysires^iprTSTT jrirgjir&r jyesst « :u 2 eiuuii 

sho£stpstl jt/qpjpr iL-ty. 

$Q5&Q£tru9eo ueiseorQut & pfitrii&eir ststrQus 
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Qpm(&s)il-Uj-e& euirtfiQenrp jy 0 s»io /5 piriuiAiriraerr 
« 0 .s(cffi/rtt 9 a) ^lLQsuis/S QpQijSu i9eir?btraerr 
6 s 2 si>a(?ffiTs*Ln Qupuuecsuu ih iS&siaaipau i asso ©zi 
^) 0 <a 0 ti) c jy 6 U/r tSpQ&enaiir Friigje\]'S(3jiii enL^sntu 
gfimemQpsBt&SLb STL-u/.e3iLt—iT if fj^sBi enQinebrsn (2 penal! 
ti-(Tij3i&ir it p6ff><3> f oT 'odi jyenir ppireir llSsb T ed* 

g> r car2air ^Q&irlair j)/uut^.iuir Q&tufi) 
yiiihreBeo ejiQ^pieSa^Lo aff* gsa )« 0 ii 

e_ aSaaii ereaidQ&^Ssi eSppmr lduSQgs 
umrtrsrr 6 jj 0 i9srrdsir , uesu— isi—ppu u&i&aeir, 
GBtLiiipLBfj: J &(ff}‘i QprakrQQ&iuiU iseieoibeoee toaaerr 
sj mrerriMirtLi (csuemQii. p oi uu-jiff (Sal IT ih. SeOeQ 
fr-tuppa esr jy star $30) laSso d&tfiiii e_ 6 S»r(rt_ 
uT a rrOluiT er eir jpiena pQpsir ar pfijQfjihp urrenai 
upijpsu.iptreir ^ndp Qsuerrsrr pfijp urtuiQpirtii 


( 4 ) 


( 5 ) 



(Suirf LfSCsui 


(Vidwan A. Bhuvarabam Pillai) 

aireipgji (SanuQuQ^g) Q^aipdr eres £pi:h $&.tj 
ices &B sir Gs-rip /wlLssii— lUtressQ eutifltam. a jv'nr, 

^lL§)j& i {DiGT/guiA, effj 7 'gjii ti>, Ol/0« Q&rraw—turjjpiifi & i n \ y 

eS emeiSiu jtjiiiMdresreai piBipu l^gcssilloS jjHti fidsiSflijfi sB&r.w£<e3)6s7. 
j>IFf3S)6i) jp/dairsopgi (SernkSiu Qlih p&iuri, iSSlarienp iuitit, i is\'evi f b 

JSna eruS/D/fiJiugriJ (Tp^swss Ljeoaisf usiir usesanssru!! p Suaremi jam oj 

naii jywdsa p pu> b.u9ititsu 2uapjf5 eiiptar. llsbss^hm i /aceui 
&cktr _gy is ia ear 3 us Quxpffl eui fisjresr. LjeieuQa j^oi/ «jot; t Ji 

uiQip suQp QuQfjLASLp&S'Sufarjs s^^tmdr. gjaiai^w^susr^sm^ 
tQuigi, 

“ QsirfpQiuirQssr G&nipeir 

<2uap(£eo BfihiSj) GutTpj£2iiJT$ Qsg® 
auriuirn’ Quqxgds sxaU'Bgfjih ib £G& 11 

ermu iS&irinienptumr ok-jnaiiraaiiSswi, (G&iruQuq^vij v 

(Bj/DTHupp GL-tSBsiiTiLi6ini—iijQuirpfi2QdJ63rfpiih L/sceu(2(SS)(Sa^iy- p_»V«nin 
iSoopi/S LcStji&Semiu iueg>i—i^i e.«jj *)*/, flew* ear e~eii6Tr ndr.) (i&rii 
® tJ 0® G&aifidi Q&iripbmL.Gip p&CibSirtGltJ tea^iiu^flesraeasr jg0i> 
finebr. iSStnirianpiuirir sTosrgpjto Lfevsuir uaesurtsj. ibtcLGiu iQTli *>> <>j; 
gpiu> essifls3r«6»r . ^siiafl0su0u) 6B06 UW>j ep0au/r ssraK 

jynnajGrnrtSu ut^S^aeoeiT. sj0su(r Qu^mtumiu p(njsu,T (o&tLi— 
£3&&riuir\j!SBr ^t-iQ^rbi-i^em—iuamiStmlr. ladrendr e_«9a ffwSiu 
airevp'gj j^enSsau iSifiifijqrj&G 4&PQ!?&P Qua /ffiiunir, i9Qo iribenpu.ia f 
(tppeSiu L/eieur paqpui e-tf/r /f^ew/r eresflew jya//f ^sti alI/Sw 

QuQjjenuuLjiA ^a&dr Qssaru QuqijenutLjU) ^jerrediLGienB ppec 
®jU£)lQLti!T ? 
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BL-iStsit &^iuiri 92 siiiS(^ erQpgi&eriLt—ira eQsmaSiu {gjihtneareor 
gpid(aju LjpemeHif ^|0suff gjj}qr}iipsrrir . jijai^0eii(T^ti> (^emruQu^ia 
at—evrra eQotrikSiu insnssi^pi'Sspp LLtressnSem j 3 lc,sh&hQ^)(B mirjpi 
uQeuirairuSesnf . jyth usirpiuirQ llsstsit jgutM uf p ss eu(Wjtja 

(ouirQ^iQs(Lpiipmir. pSssr iu pi li p Lj&nsuif LjeceoirpprriT srv 3 pjSaj^)ir 

^juQuirif er ieiirissi ii> (ipipeypj epnh pu> ^qijuSir nshru^Qiu lush ear 
gpii^x ®L$emsup pQ^suptr^ib eieaiuemp ^airiuiijpmrirm^j, jnjj& 
gpi&(zijp pis iS^IsSsit erQppsemir ppiu (SuireaiH Qiurriflia eQqfjuaiS 
jijo&chir (SisrriS «&0 Q^iuiLjsn umpestir. pji GIxiuiLjerBeo Ljsoeuif pth 
s^p^Ssbt jijjr&epi&taji (^jSuuira^fiii Qeu&fhjuemi—ujTxeijii erQp 
psemai(^LD jyypQtn, «gy Hsenfit—iii Quani QpetnpiLjih Q//0@<*6 men 
uiuuuem enirx e_ err err ear. 

•• MsijarL-LD mil- iupgpsDL- Gbit ear q>)6ir 
Qajeabrgjewi— sfiejrigjii eSpsc QsQpGoiBGp 
Quirsigj ,f®3^ effi hiDSCtr pSgOiLjSispgi 
S^ 5 rp?ei) GuibjE eS(jf)6U6tnjr iGSufruiSeir 
Q pi ear pi kb p giuiSi or iSsbtusds ^jg0tfl6ti6Oir 
^wiiGeus siuiS u>irQp£lir QuQgibpeuif 
£8sn it^s/s/rSri) ifiiL/LCippaJitiigj 
^Sartzpuj lusoBdi tuQunrsir Gqyeorpev 
umbpu® BGDedss>& GujiijfS iuppi/fi 
pjjj ribG preens QiniifEtu ifsorgnti 
piriLunsuiri (g'flppsarGp 
^jsOTjei), pieirssvpirp^iib piffiGeuiriij Bear pub 
^gigrr gpu h Gs&hrwf£ QeuiLiGiuirGiiJ 

■fisarp giuQun<S Sp^ftp QpQgBp 
er«xjr«of?sV) siriiS ^BstrGiunir GpirpiS&r 
«Sair®u©ig5 Q&eoojib ujiriia Qx^xsswGiij 
^ unrGeu^ Q&eieu igiuaiifi ©SsOuSesr 

^SQ£BIT P—6HUUUU[£) QlLI^3rfB)SllGlLI 

^p^ajeo, 'gfpeoip iSearmpGsar aiensOsairigi 

«>T(i£tLf3 aJirfpmi&SBr a_«r enuo p^firnGp iriri 
GsiLLOir^ib iSorpirdr iS^ped iLiumisirgi 
G&tiipeo Gsu«w®tcff 61) B&srGp o//r(Sgp/f 

119 
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Gii t V6\' suet sponsor pat ri 

sSgiULjSU a?0i"i3ijirj} sft< 2 f&Gp,p; Q&ttsrr ” 

ert£rujp jti 213) jy# 0 ? iu^ot Tgii. 

^jiT^eST LjStiOHT £J.T,i(?/JffSa 7 L/®l_iU 0 ) 49 jgWii, l9fl l 5 L.lScW<?i_(j' 

0 rd^) //r^j «jysgsn,D (ruirigti < 3 <j(T 0 tl (9 jqeuiii nrw&yi.S 

®*f ?&«>!> lutrei ^tr/reSL-tA gpiy £ % &ena 

jifguS §£uj f^jantut9esr, jqa&eat &ArLvi'i 
L/fittsur ^saui^ppssrT aian® <s neiwr n/r#v 1111 

(geirarr jysarL/ gsm^suj^frS ^yau&ir^ £ 75^* Qptu&iu, ^/sul otsato^r 
5 /)(i i§&>pli 6 u,Trj> QpirtftiLju, 


" p/xscrjgyi**# 3 ui« s 

G ^/6 G ni; ~u) /; ” 

««ro^7 Qpuaiu LfttuT Quilt}, Qurtfujatlg? ,*« 

ummmurp lujaLj Qr&fjtfipjiu u*mutm, jy^g „ T »« 
*imi*arutrp Qugg ffi/tyutH-ai&Lu Sunt IttpQj, raony , 
gu £*<£&•«$«, lu Trip GzArp *H)ip & p Lyetfsuir G»r«3wii 

^su^an^ •>oig*wf,^ B L/a^.r jyj,.* 
a^ru, #4 Q*r*rf« ,?*»<»«* Qe&iji&uTju j^W 

4*^ nfia a Fiau,.S^SiQmrm r2t_, « g,* v 

•-*"'&* ufrvrj, $fjp u^uat^rza/'r 

ejflLfJlip^S *. p/nfar oJT 5 JT X ■ 

“U«jS*_i£,T .1 

""f GW,,’ 

upp^ ^ “*•“«/“ pan st p yv&'WL-u*. V ; g„« 
**** Q * rsrBL - +V*** •j&jurSu QaVeirr Qzrp n* 
S 48 ’^ OT; w *C5“ ""V* t-jzanip ^u^ar ««^r. 

ef^u, Hawymi _ umA #lrir ^ e) . 

C _/*’'* W« 0 W©*«j Q*&rw 

** A "“T r?> %*"*“ '<$,*??(*)**> ?<u Qtjfidp t 

^r* e^strerr^i ^ 
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“ Qutrii^iSir jn&atss>iLtaje6Ss<> ” 

amp i (Si Jtt ih-jSiLfii, e8(j^uQi irrQ) iSmQg 5® lairj/iuiLQ 

euiiga i§em aiStfleo iSp'ounr rs 1 m&Qsjp QprreirpiQpn l-l. umaeu 
air&tu Q &u 1 ltresrisf ujo tosbi ; •Sujtii ^jeuT&^sjp Qpirmpi QpiriLu. 
Lim&miu ‘iimt—emiuiuecelso eimqrpir. (Qprssrpjmp jpu&m umx^ir 
— Glpamp, QpmLt— eue® ( 3 / //T0 iimssuir arms Qsireba.') 
$jsu®ieC' &ppji f£'si 0 snr (7 (olurn^smcimtu tuplix a Oi0ti rSm(c^)(S 
Qiiirir t-jfliu eQQQirii irrir erein itri. “ Qur.wQj ii(j^(Spp eBihmeoir pSs) 
Ujsfxpp/ ” <srm(tpir . ^jraeir pm i^pscsnennu Lim&ewrir&<£ 

Gii itrQjj&Qaryjnpmicajiiffii ^ sumir ‘ t§ asr opened ’ erm^eo ^gt/aa 1 
Osi/0erf? ifi(3jp60 Ot-Gjih arm pi x.pjpl “ iSmpcko euip Jj}0ea//r” 
<st m 0> i . ^jaGaujiLfaiflei L/pe^suf, uxxsrr arm uuiremQih Ljeosmr 

OK (Tyswin «0® ppi& pi. uesvrcsii—X XTsopagi/F (Sarr uirss3Tvf.iu (c<firip 
Lnmmtrasrr jujiy&au/- ^prr^sn'cJ gQi—irn^suf (SumrLjS'i.pi Qsiresur 
ty.0 bpstfubiurdii 600 ai/Td 5 Q®<r0fflj/f 1 imxsuairx eSsrrrBSsariT. pfp^pei 
(Jl&TLp icm m ££!&(&) gjSsbtsu Q&jt uirsssruf.iuir Qprrmpi QprrLLi— 
uetnxair arms 3LpuuL.i-.mi. 

Q&irtpm wso.EiSsff eif?iS0/i Q 3 .Tip sir GfiQm&ensS&QTjLc iSxtp 
eBrr^ip (cuTsstirs (cSTiyi SipTir amcruti Ljeosui Gu(TfjiDirm g^mi— 
fimpi ifTjjii) 3Lplp pQppQuTjpui, 

“ i QgustxGl-T® LLSoiibQpTsareieosir 
XQDaj&Pm Gsuibt^m GpifhuGsVTmeososir 
iSJ, m xshrjzrPxjLh , g^Ti/d sis t—ipeor(2p 
iffmG:* 5>i GuT^GajTm x afcr 6wf? n./ii ^TtFcm-m^rnGp ’’ 

amp 1 i(^^!iut 6\} (LfpiSTeyir pj. 45 .) (Sxrrrpix^x Q&ir urearuf.iuir 
nipib 1 i&nsaiir ermujp e-atnirpput iQpeo xrrssjrx. (piSsm lAircko 
Qjra irs(3jfhupi ; QsiiuuioirSso uiressriif.iuix^ifiiupi ; ^p^inw^sa 
QfTLp.TX(VjfUugi. «g$'r = <4$,®^-) 

f’tp r csuftp(Tf)ih pjnf.xxuf. loi.iTirijifltip 7 QxTGSjripQ^iipmut 
lurev ep(cii Teutjd {gjaiiaeir iGL-LjmL.mii iriu eutfi, jyjpxekQ L/cosbi' 
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Ou®tjSyj«y “ $J)i ^wasalut i9ifhutr& etiniptff jits ” 

eras aiiripp^iSiiTsifriiSsynL • o}0 Q&ftip&n 0a n lh luireiR a, 

ja@Siu Qi i0? ( g0ccTfiU5TroJSUiii, i iirsaruf-iussr QeusnetfhuiLuMd 41 d 
jp 0 Bhu Qt i(Vj&i;igfiltnu> ibLLqeau-ntrrtu ep'VjiiStWjipsv £ . @-f 
(S&jrir& Q &ir fiSsn ius ssiffi— &TcQf\u) r i,ti,iiL-isf.S3i jdjfjid arfli sssvssy 
gjj/r ersArepim i^ecsmr QuiTt-u&ip&fpj)) jt/di^Q^aianiujiL (?>.Ti5 
<f b ib&i&TjlI iQflsnsti ilissjt(Sl tanrsar [Lpiueti teuiT fltf (TfivSwA CrdEuasr 4 ; 
SeBir @})(TFjaff QFjtit g£iiiB63r(?ici 1 ifti't i 3>sti,3ptiL (uetitrtruissr) ashnzmiB.i 1 
Spill Quireou iBfiiuirsp suTipsff j 1 & ” ai au etiirfpp^i^rji . 

“ jqQiLitiBt'lSQrjeift pGi ” 1 lemAeusmJi Qsirii'Sili* Spew ojtilma 
luirSssrsnu iLf on i— iu surest ! tsTeiipp^ef “ kill Cftf 
eroru Ljsiaiir «0 ( §<53t?./.t ” ai«r Ltasseasa ggu/0> ^ 0 i ,i0fr. , 

( ourfljb Q&esip rSSsirstnp tuTjpstit siriLi—r^gi put QsTechaj. 

QsiLt—p(SjiL ifsnrfiir j)jja%ur e&jpprp $pi'ii 9 j < & 
QpearenP&iu uQpfiUssnT. 

“ ujigiud BiCeOeD? .^pQsurjj near /pub ” 

wsw/d /j0j£nj/T6O /? ^6istfsos £<£&& jtjppptrgpiut tbffjppirp) w/i 
Qu^uLjstpemL-igi , £g)ii®/„-vani <£ ^ j;j ft60«fl<WiuTso (c^eu jjoYnn* 
iuemi—,ipt 9 sir $Jd Ifrip^TuLi — jol issir ud&LLseirHirr? e.thupp ; 
«S>jeuissn ^jpt'djr^i Qsxshtl- uansaniL airjmutTS 18 ($u r/ /Tj6J 

^euiraSsrd Q&irau jpisBiLi—irev iSdr rSs&r jtjjar>& ujritti&tofii'ji i.tuj f 
@$)p8asr (turreZr »,p'2eusar(SeiJ f Ssi'eb}) i8<Lju> ihabiqrjs jij /Hasten btsjrqrfT. 
thlxxi( 3 jui 3 ssr KUtlLaOr ItLb Lad# L-tOjfi JJ£] STOtUegtp OJITLt/H'o turr 'o tr.T f 
^jpSsnu Ljeaenir J*l/H<iijji’pgap6i 'c sttastQ'2 ll!T ? ereor jp jtjJ s esr 

«0/S,r ( ®0 ( « i iS ( i0 “ iSlL/LD /5S3T0S ^j/HeitStJ ” 6765)0^. 

(' ihsarjpiui ’ GTsaugi 1 jtjp>2eiiTiu ’ eis injpQ^Q a>.il.i—ui ilLi—j&.) 
^etieuerreQei u, sir ear sir Quirif iSjpt ® (Sj/HuiBesrf&jtsd tsirasru 
ui—tr&niLii 9 &s)ei> ( gpiiiQ&en ’ sr as Qiagpms A-jpeuTi/iruisurir. 

“ ^Jsor gxi (Jiwui^ $sLf QsmuGtunQtu ” 
fti)r«r eB(itjtLt 9 iu 18 @ gjiuoicrrQeuiueit'Pi ; Qtsrgaii b -« w® 
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jt/^SsBritjUt (Sam; Ljasnip e8 ih i-j (Sen H (2 sm ! Giskqrpir. Qairig-tuir 

an it p pda&irrjoi pessnsf ppeo ji/irxek si ear re. 

“ QsirPsbi&p QarriQ.UJiTfB>ir QmibQ^irpip^d) esusia^^ 
aSmailu.^Q(X)<S Gbit ” 

ereari jpi QpiusuuLfeoeuir aiiriiQuiirL^iu^r^Qy ? ^peSek ibLca^u 
i3sk gjj)jlj6 gjjsutram &-ifl<utr srekuppxns, jr/pQn/iS psujSp 
pd&np Qiuekjpiih uratr&i BihfTpL—eor (SuirQ^dQa(L^ip fjUj&iiraSsna 
Qxtreoecurgp eQQpeo pairpp ersk jr> jrjiramr XQ/jg) pio s^QldIT pe9sk , 
gjftdisusrrCSsiiiusk jpi, {§)lj(2i iiresur QiutrySI ppeo (SexietkrQii srekupp(ajp 
ads air a sank (gfisksgiiiD e-cnr®, pctem iL\ik (Sam 6Tsk(Vj>ir. (gjuQurir 
i@3srd(£jij L-\aip pjirpi ; {gfipSstsr t§ jpppi pleo LjaLpr^d, srskuempd 
(a)ffluutrgiisBttr pjpsuinriij ‘ i-jaantp sfl 0 tii-/fflJT(c 6 sr ’ ersnr lEgbi®u> 
efr kj;< ; p asm it • 


•• rSsarp siuiSsSr erqfrjXsBiaiGtLi 11 

^)ui J0^)u3ei), SSsiQupp 6UsSes>LDiL/6a>i—iLiJiiTiu i8ek®tn— 6 bt (Suttq^Aq 
einip j>jpls$60sotr p iSskuidam (Sptrpfnfeo i§6sr ^ffaifjesnuemiu lurird 
aetflui in iu 7 (Surremir(Suj eS^di^ui OaeooJLDirad Qs/rewri— i§ ^feuf 
SL-(sfyp (Spn pQtfs i) $sk l i ana euQir so eo it d flugui @ip &8 luemi—tLjiiuif. 
i iL^smiu gsJsueiioiiaajji iSISso tSptpg&eutriu erskqrpit. 

$ sir LDaam , sTeoeotreuemaiuiregiiLci Spiip Sear Ce@)® (Suirqrj&fpj 
eoipsmumjireo erpSesru^ik iriuiaphtjiii jtjpleSeOeoirpeiiniruSBpiiii, 

eusSsmuiiiSI/b (sjemp ipeoireieoiT, pmairp susQsbtld u-iani—iuaiCSjr area tuitit 
“ 'Ssk p jpui9sk fiptajplp QpQgip, erekrsnkik> ainLS) ^j^mQiuirir ” 
erasTQTfi. ^}p^)so ^juQuirifleo iS Qaieo^ppeo 6^Q^pSsOiumrjpi ; 

jyewraerr Gleu so so iS (Sp rppgpib «L®zi erekuemp mss err sue Smut 
an-j$mp(3is)g$lti, £j)Lj(2uir(njd(jaj£ s tr jtssstld it sot peujpi LdXsmuiT eoQ p 
GTskuemp jtjSJir /SsSekenut o^jiSiup^)siuh LjsouuQ pjSsonr. ^srassr 
tQx&iULLtra p (2 pr putrek ereurp pirti aqrjpeQedSsi st ekuemp e_awrr p 
pp(&jtj>, aatrQpsiBskpIs (SaiLi—p^d iS«ar®ui “ jqini 
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QaigjjQ&Aieu ” erssr Mppeunr. *ek® “ " trevp#, 

Q&ir uirG$5Tty.tUT&%ir. jTjassir ( .cpTpQ,iyiJ^ipirii } Qeusirp i-/ff«V.n/r 
Ln£jp&£j < ia)iih, ! G*npr 0tf nt^asrsinruj & ’ «»«».»' 
8iTfj£u t3p l'.ssis msatsstf ^isnt—ttjth loSip&G) Qnfip T^ier j.„i .v 
Ltsssh tc£it:&£ss>iui s*.jr?gp iBpusns lo 6W ear jr«n<—u/ci> tr\£>) 7 j svji 
srtBpj&an* ppsrriT i jsvswr. ^wsieT.?Ln QitjitSTil.uf.tiJ *• @ rr-y'ri ".jit 

Qajsnr'pi_/T® ” sreirp Q& luiLjuifiai* jpt^jQsti “ jdltiCtuit J oi .nr 
pir<& j), QtMtuubLteStLfsusns O^iiiiji^sufls nw” eTsus {j4Tj'(T &>{ t T,ir 
JTSOT5* 

Ltascrr Qpir p(rr?so jTjJS^m^i'nQsTT jDiarra^fijifUi'si'T v 'lT, 
jy«SeflsOa»l_«-/J> ; jTjJ&sar GsTp-ojk jifBljgpigju Qt i V}thi iL$ ui.-'V 
i—.r(Sjus ; erssiQsu fjftuQi iTifieo QajneSgpith QpirpiQ.^vut jyj.r 'yiitfj/ 
fiettuuLisir -h sn sold ufeitii^TSTaiHisjjreo ^fuQuirmo ojsusit fi.p l i v 
srsin ions eQsrr&S aipt.fjjip^^ir qsuajT. 
eSsQ LfiGESHTsiT Qutit Sjppptii 0/J( it3OTg)«<i S'Tsssrui nl-t—6intr U7»\' 
‘ {gJuGuTemir QiurySs ’ Qeusir Qsv*iflui ismt-iutrsi ss.fd Gtajpiu, £.<v 
A-jjioiTurnSesii. 

" #9<ii jifxSsc G-srarjbGs ” 

srsirp //0 ( Sa?s\i, stsusut prrtfppuj QtjGnirir i@6ari(0j ; t,sb emu, pi 3 isjur. 
tuTen $}itLtpii syt^eapis ; (iLfiut srsirpjgt mem®u Gmrsstj) t Smith 
eSsnaipj (/Ssw itsjppjp'&j 8T ipaiTturm ,’) jTjs^Siaji'epTT i jy i 
uapp&TGUSors n.err6ir iSsv&vjj f>!,tb(ayit oiTir Tssutyt Ojth, ti-.v 

(? ( ««u0«ofieo jya/,T«u.0 ,s 9 pip eRpjip}earg)6upp(VjLh n£sG^mr^ntijr 

Qfius stsisqrfi, jtfsu susnrSeB Quirq^ii, iSjppput ilLi—jw 

t9&r e_ 6i7 6rr Qftuufil.setr,Tec euiu agposurj ulj®uj. 

Quirir Q&djppQsyjip i§eir tmdsti Quirena iSjvpfi dt’Gs 
soreo jtji—'BSieQt — t ^ 5/ ; Qu>,a$ie os (j^jsirt iti Qujpipp Qi;/T 0 lL® .'uni 
sdSsn Q&iueufip Q&ffi t^sppei Qsuathr® to erearusnp ,t but ij*£ /P 
&.erremh mein ipGrjen tt-essrr p^i&T)tt • (tt_6T7G7rte = nsaisih. 1 iS»v 
prea&ipei)' erearpg] Sesd^ ereirpuifl) * ajiQpxis^u 
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urgn&rreii6i)r(&jui eresru^i ^uQuai LjeoeuiratL^ eSstra eBe via 
0tb ^ 6 S 76 E 0 eipLa ,iS0(i blest luireir £§ )<sSssr e }jj)<ipp(9) iSemdssr 

^jesn—ii^si(seiT^s)peSlssr, g$)uG!uires>tr Qiust^ppeo (Lpetiii i 0TS»<50 /? 
urrjui&irsU'ZOiT pen GaismQii eresrggjtja <50 ^a ® pu LjeituuQppsQ&trppp. 

Q&sssr Q&ij^&jiLSleiissr ent—tssQ Q&esrjpi sesr&eS&tuenj Qeuesrjp 1 
euipiUeir, 2&TLp un emi^tuir pssrSssr s9&Lp®}iT£& s^/Sesnr ereoru gp 
(2 xl-(B suits sir :cLcp (SuSQ^iQsQ^ipssresr. jijuQuir(Lg,gi ^esst 
itf (IF) bp ttri_soaar <oi esrueusir “ gfte&u Suirtr pQprrtfiSsO Qiunifipgi 
biyp'Aj Q&tupeSsti iScsr SQ^pestpa 1 Qfsppjppsd tBSsrjfi ” eresrpesresr . 
jsj ® si esr 5 u> Q j=.B0(-l.(Sai) l gj/ti QunanJ tSjpippll ^jp-^ Q&iup3s0 (Su>p 
Qd>irsrrri_s 3 r 63 r. ^)®0tj Ljeoais Ljeieorp^irir eroSp/tSiu^ji G&iru 
Ot/00 35=/rtp^®«0tj “ Quires) ir Sjpipfil jy/Dgi Q&iua ” eresrs 
a^phupiiii (oLned Q<? : h0l1®6U^8I«0 Lari—eoeir A-fSiuppii epqjjeutT pqrf 
Q&)pp!(n)ppe0 siressrs. 



fLorsarjiS^r i_ir«u-/r jxffi/r an? Q* LfcUinOJiiSirdc 

'gfgiupirti ^«br® tisspej sSyni Qsirdtn-.trth-ppji) 

d^Sfliiar A. ataiisu) «S*!» usi*iu 
swrijfi gjuurai'&Grr* 

* 

ffirtri aiasP&ir t^eOfSeriartua Qritiu piStpi paiin Jtu>g)tu 
GutrS jtjpp^ssr jsaflujQ^siiTiLi JJiiusfl Seip^eo ainjgi^ jgid 
srarir QarsaanpUr remi—u Qu0LfiT<sjr syecserr leMQ.i £- 7 , 01*11 jljt -t 
uriSrrr LJJ ipfl&jgjlI&B Wti&usnuSsir atrip* 1 

KtsriSp Quest jptut iSelsur ,i p pSssr nan'lp LjUiLjut jfQ^ii^psjiut 
pmG p at-jjiii a.sirpQp6iflajih tL.j»*guijtr(iiu> QpeiR.ipriassw 
Qff-ss tic p ggiuii) Qarsrra £0ii Q&pi i Ipror <91tfegJ)llSt L) Qt tfl'odJTbir 
§jot'3p (curecu uaa ssi eO'tf.tL Qemajigj airy}* uateMrestT^i—. '* 

sputri «fi 0 £iLyti aSsiuSssr pgjitt aprajtur ueosSsca, *yati> 

Qu.rpu jyssniippoo 9^00X637 jjiii QureSiipj ^pnaapu Qt >7 itjob 

[(San^D p^c p7ev 

is pu tr softer q«tfsj) 0 i_ow ,TS,TL-.trsir itoTresnr Lfartgib 0 «ra> 

QaipQu iSsr <9| S^IT 85 II &t GflJ >ir eSertiiS airy)* uevevre&Hi—. •*> 

tSenpurir aertressflripLyu Qu0LO76j7 QuQjjuteir pic, QurearevexiPn&i 

[zSl’JjTUI 

nenpuri assessn) nr pgpienp %s 0 ii / 5 aix 0 fi}(Vjpfi}eargr)ei 
qpetnpurest «*y ptur^jsrrQ £anp (Lppeiaieir <9|dfrg§lII&C.i ( 3 jrf?£<n> 
(9jenpujr epaae i) iSenp Q&etaiut rn.iy.ojry* < itonrarrQi - 4 

ggjesruu ureurtu e-apaetuy-stiriu j§jes>paifir GartSp/Sqr) aj'T^atrtu 
KesrenLoeuerr ^fsiit^s3)Lc$siuu«& *yau>r(SjtA iseo gjitrr^airu 
@687 jgpiiji uecatr ut Quit p p pleat et yQsor 006u/riu ^onuiipt-jatp 
inert gjuui <91 «MT ffi) U) ftt lt*j[SIT»S mSyti^o airy* utvevaessiQi—. 


5 



“ n&Lpriu QuirQ^Qsiirir (§1 9 * 


JUsammpLcSsiu uedsBoOs Sff&p fiLSffi eSrflajGMriiJtTsmT 

$C5- >91. Qfilif luiri (m. a) ^joi f <£dr ut^iu§i. 

Qsitasi ssCliuit 

H&Lpriu QuirrrrjQurrit ® i^«iemuas-tr ear ei p(v p ir(3 
psetfs^ir ^pQuuu^lp psrSsSen&sr p pirentrppl 
iD&LDUeo suit pphLjih llst smp,ws 6mrd3iL]ti 
jtjsssa Tu>ir,i psrfl p^dtH-djii (tpsenr ldit & 3iuil)i3iLj (®j 
Qsa^yisiijrr fdan&QtuetiMT^ GsL-Uf-KirC. isf em&Q&eiGO 
ft-«(ji_/i_(e 6 ST aiirippQtjUi to-iuasssr^BS) u&iiDatrdssi ! 

(JD <£7 p/raj) 

Qp60iQ(oii)(TfjfiiTiL uirtlpirsir Qp 6 i'%sid(Sjp Qpiretd ppsreir 
@aw0(2?0*/rtl. (SurstiZSsu erra/s ir (errjjej (Ssirpetfid^ib 
Son eusssremui §0?^ajr aiint 9 jrird( 2 a. 

saenir £ghreuevrrd(3)d •strifiQiLisirureir Lfjr^piipirar 
^ju udu stirs sir i u/raJ 0 « 0 ii sreid^p (Ssirperftssu 
LUTUiuemasuTSUS sp fit arks sir uaeij^SenSoC ssssuppSssrdtu. 

^soutir Qfstei ipQs iu^iaseSiksiii lustflppirsir 
Qussneuiri f Qetdsiu9ei G? toaS®® Sl. pp sir last so 
^£n 9 (nj (cuifd0ii(Sio iu puuesS sn0pp3ssr(Siu. 

^(jrjQfteCeSs send pesrSssr jrj^SuiTear QsirQp^iLi—ireir 
p0s%sts&r ueduuSgpitk stpspdp Ljebeu(V)d(sajih 
jij0idadsiS6h utt3eoaiTird(0ti usviruSsriBissir piipSandty, 
120 
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e_ sir ovB ainfjLc @$}tr 6U6 MT&lL 

e.ehefrrd'S ti9(iFjLi3ur/rd@u> e-eui jiujii Qaibitasrt&^eii 
<S6nerrirp Lt>trema)ir&(8j?; paifliii/BiQ Q#iu 0 «>a/?u. 

Qu&QsncbrursaT Qu0S7«g)t— sir i9*8i(£u UL—SLb&fippsiir 
s^suesarui jrjinTsrr'xus cfl/jfcffjjijti 
Q&C~u).ibt[ l- t-saaQs- mmfl pjsSsttQtu, 

^Qsnsn u>pi/Ssds utrQp r i'Hs rpfli98bru 

ij/rt- eiQ&se) uehufiiS&ifi p u^ueisnr m&r jpserfiec 

.^GtQaseh SetnQuus pssir ^jUf.dai^.(SaJ QrprtCffiiai'cJ. 

(0-* o (igi piri£>ts>&) 


ereaeuriiqij, 

rSest^pih Qppjpiih usQ/sird «l_bj « r 
jysarofear lUJri piSrmip iuafi&(SjU> euerrerrdso 
u>eaeat(nju> e3&>ip&r jyaw@) u.$so(2 u 
^7 ear car 00 Qi pfiip g><kas& lodsQmtQ) 
u«aQsn(B<B siretiib us ft span aistpmdmi. 


(f£l& 



&sbsfilLflb &&GC&i&6ir(TpLD m 

(Learning in the mideb of Art) 

[V- Gas, SlftibuffiBirp QppeStutrir, iS.er., tS.ereo.] 

sifipjOljr aSsouSff} ajffOeoaujrirar i—trsi—i uiipir&air, se&sppB e8 
« Qqrjti&i gftne&s® esiQfjefipgi&fVjqpsir &iiga, QsestSssru ueoadsosaLpxii 
sniutra, ^jpt i9as<bixitx&r Qstuprrir. tQa stax/ax^ktrs QsekSssru 
uecxSaxtpxpptrir L-jswpx guu)/ra jj^uQuirgi QeueSn9tLt^-Q^x 
Sq^itx eh. 

L-trau.tr utiptraatr gt® fsjp&Qarasx u. afleysiuti “y/rai ^j)i£^3i u/r”. 

s9apiuii> suujnpusrrs, t^ir edLotrssr bu—Qlditi£) jpretissSsrr ^srirtum&i 
jpj ifjamnufr ssr sifl p^lir e^eares>u>x8sir Qeuetfhi9il.i—irT . erppSssrCSiuT 
(cutpQatretras&irx Qarsm® jtj^ ^ireuutnesr isnaifixtii epsorjpi (S/s&pfsIe i) 
H)0'*.^ 7 etinpOptssT jpiin &p(3j ^fltu&Qasrrsiren&ssrr ssiiipetsr sranjuus, 
t^iranLirssT Qxnebetnxs^i^ti, t9putr © atrip Qairenraoss^x^th 
sssjj eyaerr sjpuL-®& aeniSiuiriu suttrsunriiis seoii^tQerrsisTi—esr 
<oTein jpiLn eiQ&ga&xiTL-H^gjjir, ^juuisf. ajg pjpib (Ssirpgptii utriru 
listen sTsttaietrQaitr asiOth, ^)^jQsdeiedm}i ^S/fJiuif uiipnisir era i 
ainrr®6iiir fr-QuiLQp fijt&irp/goin. sSp^lir e^essretnLCts&tr p (Sp®su^ 
gpiLD xnskruffigpnh jyaj gag, {er(]£upi euiuptenair ^gyaugig,) iuirg« 
grb jgjetisorrp ^tfrpphrui. 

sent S nstr^tii t3a siiiaut(ytu^mp^put y gsg eSe^tu pstn pi 1 Q strived 

grjji—ilQ&rQss (JsuewrSib srehijpi s6n>u(Siuirarnra (c4Su.®£QasireisBtt—irir. 

jtjpnaijg] : 

u Qpeor gjftijsliur, (sifl pjSjr oteieotri QsiriojsnSpuiif-) jqp 
LjptB&en tSunprip an®. ^/pLfppjSio jypLfpth 
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6T sir ear (3 ai sir (irfev aiti — tif.CN LitSxiJtf® fiin i iptnTx 

ftipjsla QaiaRtfiGSth @&6Usntr QeueiRaueltit&o 

€T sir Twr 

“People want to know something about Dravidian Cukuio. Souili 
India is a hind of wonders ; but tho wonder of wonders is that the hi-ty>y 
of South India has not yet conics out, (Hindu March 1, 111 JO) 


@).ipuuuf. ^Sfliuir Liipja&r Q^recsnaipp^d &ruasiru> k >iJi 
6iien 3ai/r {*})Qijd3pjp. 

nppsvirsupir&d <3«?,T6v'6i5 / ? susariy uj^j ; Q&Q>8 giu'c Q&siiknr 

^esPdaiiSupiuriT, ljtl-u> sii &} ispjib ^fen p r Q-rre^j, 

Qar(j)pp QpsmpiLjipresr. LaTsarsnix^n^S^U) ^9ifljj7&t.n : dj) cn, 

^j/dwTpuf- tuirp enLi—vs eSs^iiji; x %iru tippi^ciu uri—iri ppS-i^r 

fiiu.ipiBecetrueo ^«ru j t js&j.S j ibsOn u C?i iireo iQprii £j£v 

sfla^auBjaSir srSff^iiQiTOT.'S i9jimpuu(Bpjg)8p.$j. fi-iTjair 
inns '• fi. (7/3. 55-so a-co-Jjjsni cristVT 0ayir2fcws ensut ip r iiGT)r ££*& 
oitrdSiupenp nrsOTai&i urirpjSec i uspdQpea — gfjiiS^rsip. t nenai 
i&ettpTsir srprsu^j ersrrd^ aiar hiSui vjd(3)ih gtotju ,P&3riS ( /’ i iar r y 
8. *3/o. 55 SToir^irpec ^^retr jsi & si r j» Qpfijjrjfg, aCsivi 

ajirCruT ; 'QaiTso’ 6 iwsliU 7 ; smut ipjpipeo o ivin^rjes jij‘7, J /> 
enuusrr Qusrsrs^snd enxut jp jypso hiTsirp ep'jffjxr fi jjLt. 'Ji irtvS ■/) i 
PSP* §jjUUtsj •iptshr eRsfimi eSvir tL3jj gs. 


GTii. &. euanjd(a}u, inqd'gjU, pifid^J i 6is\'e<7ib ^‘ r -3X 

semrd(^d(Vjppirsir euiipg]. 6 ?tsr ej 5 i^mipspfiei', tj?pr 00 r } 
eQeptijpanp, uJfr'oirr p-r^sui sr ij-fiopf. j)jef>p irevi’n i7L-.tr. 

ueBranr'Hsiiesjujf.uj^i eii i/jSp ^xujfleo jt/smpd aQpttShirev t>i t£.peSi— 

Qeuemisf m^i ; ^QfiiuixJr jijiiSx^p inrid^LD QxiQp.i&dh— 
(o6ueiiriq_ujjrp • jtisuaiGrrm/prsir . gjjjdiS sord'g) Qp&p<}}* w y,ir su & f) p 
fijjrti Qpfiti>jg]Si-.i—pir& iLdantsun^in ei ear eafldQx iren ar 

(d euesw up iLi jp, 

^QpetieOfTLtt Qj/tlaliu i jflpa8dt'2eus&riq.iu &n flu's to. Q&iT'Gfy&ib 
QtUir^Sssr Q&tuprfl), &> flp^mb eisirii,gj} guitit penpssemre) ^snps\>^. 

e.«ar«s)LoaSr7 tc ssr^ai eu.7 ik8 jt/sm isQui igiprm etenjf QpfiiueuQU)- 
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s-uiumpiura QmirSifliuir Quir^fil. epirajih, ^dsm 
(SliititQ u-iesfl(2si]ireni)iy.6S)iuiLiiii laiiiStfltLgj iLj<ssflSeiiiTstShy.6tniuuyi}> 
Qairuiu Qurihud askruj-pjpu Qu&Qqrfir, *g>jtip iLjesfKcmiiretSi^serHeo 
apiiOpeteorLti, i^aupapsmp 6meup^j ppreat . eQspiW&aebrr (SisirQfia 
Lhtr a emeiippdieo =sy^7 an it smmrsd aptjerrujreijti Siir(Siur&edr 
tnppsmsu ; ^diSso ursmap.'Haj QstLQuQutnuaStLt—gi ereirjpi Quq^us 
t-jxrr Q&n sogpiQqrpir . @jj)smp imjppgad Qsireceo eSujnl Qpifhipsmr 
a dr (ipesr 6U0su i Ssc§sd. 

^davtourirQ (2&uii9ifhLg§ < g))iGrrGTreu,T'Sserr ptBip tsriLQ eusirem in 
emiuui lpjd erdisnsneij Ljdopaii uty.pprj&nii ^sbrjoi'cin Qpfhhjgi 
Qaroiicrr (Lpisf-iur^t. jyuuty-Q tup rear xrQpio ersusnsrrei] Lfdi)pau> 
t ity par^itd wS sr r ism pu Lip pi s^sarjtiih QpfirignQsreirsrr Qpiy~ 

tuirjp. xril-iy-gpidrsti sSspuEiaSstr (l jmpa/ka&ir jysvsii) 

(oivrUburad apasoru. ^rjdr ivreir Qp(L£>piui apupp(3) dJs^iwdasrr 
er ppcknUiur ^J^aSsirperr. ^jameua^sira ap(^u>(Sur^iprdr 
fL-eisrsmuiiuresr aiflpplsr e^smrdS gjjptupjSdo dipdQpjp. jy&p 
v-snindS i9puup^3)'o6\"'ciu, eSspiumaeifld) ir-(Bur(Bu> e-emrL—r&tDjgi, 

pi^ip xriLu/ei srxTJTsmruira QsusSuiismi—turap QpfiSp 
arfUuih : aL-iy-i—diasSsiT ^)jL-8oi_uijirw0 lAjrpemr u9jipisnGtr ^q^u>Sso 
ibnuassir insrei', p-i^ar^S^'isnsrr jy r sm Ludssr . §lipd aiLuf-i—imadr 
i9parsop^sn eut—xriL(£u uriiema spiLi^s aiLiy-iusmen. Sgftdpu 
uriEiQj ^ti'essia sff L-l&Z(SrTjd({fjsir(srijth n^ifiiqTjdxu urrdaeoni. $)smp 
eSil-Q (Seii^a tffpujgi L^irsuior sjt ibihcipsini—iu (SaruSeva^njiA, QarLjjnEi 
atLiijih. niDiSemi—'Iciij Icaru9sii&(srrji}>, (SsrLjjrEia^r^i}i esoapfiHev 
si rhiQjj^rLo (gfieisorpi uy ^u9 rd asssrdartu /SiBirip i iSssrjpi, ailemLou 
urrd.pi, “ @) w(2x eur Spud a&caniud Qa-reoeSd Qar(3d&G>psSr, 
atld'Sn B-SxrsmtLX&rr eiQpgud ariL(B@3psiT ” ersnjji epsuGsu/rsar^ti 
/6ii(ote/T© Qt laSpgp. 

(oaruS^fiid^err (c urQsur usr(SB)ec jypppLorsm gisSiudaSsi @9 etna 
ad a r star ear la. VL-jrrgj (tp f<g ^ iifth QareSdp irirgiqfjui er aieistreij 
Qi iifiuj loSsifkiuibJS^iir p fpLjpuiresr ginSiu 8 . 0 a/ i i ( ®ffl) eSsrrd(3j& ear pest it ! 
«7 ciievcirtsij L-jsstrsBtifhuu* Qa tujSq^iprdi §)pp&nsiu 0Q/T p^aetr sj >0 
tvriL.L-r(njd(ajd SlLQla. 
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RAJAH SIR ANNAMALAI CHETTIAR 


ihu.it /rgj QfiT dSd^ssr p sSb>ii/(V}6i/3SD 3n/ih cs n->ui ' j 

jUgxueS&p Qi ifiiuiTiT a^jusugi : “ uafip&au i9pi'.n /,-p jy..iiuii.7;ui/ 

sir/ihutii jyetiev ,>>?<& er p&cksT j jjt jfp&tt ixis^f^iQie\ia\iTiri i“ .if 
6 »r.T« (caisww. p&trsa ^gdSpjp ; 3p^iaip,»j'Hjih a ’Lvn.v 

jij -T^an/ranil my/fi SJ>0Ej5eS ST SSStLlQl ip^Jli) l£6lfi i 3(&) l St J l9 fiLJt i 3 t >i Jj! I 

is&rSdJ / (SBrnnr^aisniSii ” aidi (iyir. 

^aP'ipB Lj^sjynb Qn Ai.rjSpQifld&it tdf.i'iLjib 

utoFi/s ssswyib usujmh'itiTji' 2c.:i'jjtb /./ffoi'SiofoMr.. -f ju/o 

iJ'osf^il/:SDI_aJ eljfjlplulp tJ1pTJII‘ STOXIJaUp , 7 / 01 ’ 

iLitFpiU iSpsSyu: < lai&'z £3J ‘Iptihii LDtr£ecp2p. 

QsirSipmr^u Qu(jT)LLT6\?.sa e_ 0fiu ,««»<?£; pfiSisprei', p.nr 
esflipfrffo, ^ssstsuui srex'scrui ihihsmtuSu-Qs syj&n j» au >aj.,ii' a v 

arxsm mpp ^ssripaifist .hTih ssfsseoirih eiokiisnss a tlL'j.ii . 
iSmjtlan eutfiuiLi— (y-i pptsaij, essjeuryjS, 

Os;r*!Bi$au?^j ^.Tjaflgjsir er«a/jj/ plaits pQprtQ Qitx£(nfii airiir. 

neiT jfitjQsrr suytuilu iiaSUij dsn QuQ^ikuntustu 

UJgjSUbDS JITli -J>T«Or 

pb'XT&sr .jfp? inpT i ^jBiLmpai ! 

Qpuapui gtaSjjyuh gfcuuiq ^ 13 **, 2sTu9g>ii ajJr i it Chip 
stQseir ^uSjssenarssTSTr su^syiixcirTsu ungp/x jBtS’f.i airtit-". 
@jftanp ij>nssjFd*a>T&£!T, 

pxkrc&T pi£ ij .3jsrf igtb paizuTetorif. lunluiT&ar 
6T&tTJ}l &.6tT6irth Iusqitit . 

, jtjut tUfSoiLtfStrsiT siSpyub i isteotruStr su 0 spits err tss pit' i 
tsinl.i^&nu-(ciu eusrririgi euip sitSpii. pL8y,iiSiru.<$J shtSspayp 
i9p Hp&ppin , t spQsuTjpi OiTsKirS 7uiTQ)ifserr. j>/i‘iitij b 

QsjaSjiQ euTstrsmeuserfleo e_n? 0 iit jBiL.UQpiM jtjsaeuT jpj 
nytyiiT. erlpr «j0 qpanpuSet unr/fi i9tr pfiiltuSLDTsn sibi3pu 
maB£xs^u.& Q&iretstp (Spir&rjpiui. ptByp (Ojitf Foiuriji 

eT ^ arn ^tlLi—su^ui piBcfiansantus spjjii Qsit^sim jtjeuis^sni—'Ji 
pih ureneptfa sirQpfiuju QxJj^Qairmiu.ais^r. Qp.cyn'. jJ 
*€5“ *«sr«ri -irs/e^io @)ip eQputrs erQpgiajut QsiujpQ&irctiTu-iTj 
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aorr. ea l-0 lot l^u9^iu> Ostu^ij^dQ^n sen. fj£)ip ffijm&s erfleo $jan& 
^eods ssur Lh ibsarjrpaj ^ijemLoii^l(T^d(^ui. greeds mr pan p iur(n)u> spjnd 
QsTtsiien ppirSsia gg (? a TutSiuiseir eu>QpemL—tu piEt^lemseiniuu upjtd 
<st di fiu sir 3 suit firnjppuiTS ^Jendasstmis eTQj>^jii3(r^d3(T^is6fr. ^tes)en 
^euisi^i^p pLEt^ansuSsir dpTesrenunuTesr uedsTLj arisen (njiAir ? 
eiiTTpi. STuuiif. Susen st lLl-T(T^S(^p pLEyEsir ^Jsndsssrrux eSemii(3jeii 
ptrdjLr, pEifi stidSruu ussrrLj eSetTEiSQpiif-UT puts^iLjA ^jQ^dSpSpT 
m pLit nifSiUpTsm pLEtfismstiS da atijpr entoTsm ^jecdassmi iL//r0«gii/ 
(dpthusiu rOTii). pLEi^lsmsuSeir QpTsbemLntuT6sr uessrLj 

(Classic (jnality) emssu^sapj sd^i—dpTsia . piBipu upwseSei 

pada pLEyEsmsui'dir QpTeitomLoiuTsn LisnrLj ^ijuuufSiu ^fsmuxi tp 
Si—sSpjp. uTsaswSpp^d^ a.smpSi—Lorti3cj^dp utfi ldQ tsS'Setar 
psnu utrsrr piEipu Lipwsekiru uiQtlSuTjgi QsL-(&dQatrsssruf.(njdp<red 
^aitrds sands trem suga^wasr; tsu uqgpgfi snip Q pTansmusu uedmy 
ewriuis s.wSpui suQpsmL—iu QstS sul/Siuts ^jpud^ndf^dr urriueu 
pTsSsu Qpiflujsii^tfjui. psuriiunrerr eff iLisf-^idreireaTsdi gjjuQuir ^ild 
jqipd) pLLT&u uirtf.&QsTsfcljipireir gjjQTjdSQrfisdr, TT&waetfigpidiGtr 
emprenikssrr jyewr&srr uTi—eStsnpTsir Q peril sutius STsmeOTux 
ersar jj / ^.6mseasisnTT (^f^ensLoiTS euiup rent suits stt) Q&Tstig)i3(n?isdr, 

Suileu Q&TS3T53T ggjqTjsuansd siiSpsis^ssu^Lo &e pj^uli uttss 
(?»uffvjKc —ea^Ljpih st lot oil iulsiTiu iessii—QujpiSp Sir ppSse r euems 
emus ‘2 strip siiSpdsmpiytb, udsdpld) pt-Bipu upiws&rTU-jtb emsjp 
jsu uTtsfu uTirppTeo eQpfihuT&ih isdsrqtjiup QpPiigjsQQtb. 

j§y<:57 s Lnuipunrs e eg swap eEpsuTehr (tbTS&a eSpeuaearj 
Q s t da sta em p @j/n is^tfL-i— e8(i^tiii-j3Spsii , 

“ PiTstn sT(tpi ipsmpiijra euiesnw&ckiT neir^tiid sppSfTTjdSSpsm . 
Qpjpi.w^d Sir ppstsTiB&Pstr sjg /s'/rSWag ^)irestrrQ eQttpd 
st ( 3 spjpip ^QFfU^lsT ldtiu eaTSuSuda. ^sSeu jpr/b 
jpid ssssrdsTSp Qp'Spiw(Sjd Si ppSssTscktrd spjpi euT&d 
QSpda. pL&Cpuu pro epohremps sps (yxup-iu 

eSsndso. jyiajswfi^ e.tuidp uraaPuSio jyaouj/s^gj 

@ppi! eresrsoismi—iu ^i^iiueaii SuTeoppTear ^pff 

stkSp efi p^euTmserr jijgpiueuQpLo-'’ 
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erar j* Qff-trsa^i. Q #tr obtest pi sntessii nestest? Qprevemeti 

« uesstLj (Classical quality) uremsp'eiurQui t-a8r&&2iur(i)ti (Zni ipj, 
u>r& Q.TsQnTstT 2esiLGoir2aietari^.iu arfliuth. 

tgjuutq-iurs, y iaiusTfst s-itSpii, §)tni—u9‘2eo u>ir jjiuiLt— st,i 
Spin ‘ yrsuiaresr &S (j£asu— 2 u w @e 0 iiaOT ^Sflursait rsv piF ) 1 1 
uesstLj 0<>3r i jiiL) seS ihTiLtf lUipHgtii yr enter «r pi j ®«au_ rjj 
aiipps. Quppl'gnti SpupiSjuiib sreipenpi 
2eujjtt eipp^sar ot pp'ksr tUT pt8y b nrtl-tsfe) <® osrr i_ c 
j$l—Q use* otf.T tc Si—iSiirpssr. oj.ii3.AJT0 piers pS jsptib Jt^aij^itr 
2 susantfJJ taL-Sii eSesptuii jg} ^i 2 'i .57- fj 1 * .* 

aisss&jjrss ^jrijipred 1 ret — t uip.ii&tr Q^/rsOjy/S 01 /jy piF ■ 

esriLi^-ssr &. eaten id ursa uessn niLG* sUp^rii OeuaBau A'Tti. 

2ld2sc Q&Tssrssr <sSaJ5jtt 2urasp piBpi air psertA 11 i' «< p 
pdsn2m sQspuw&sir *. t *pi aaissPpgl Jtjgxi leSu. ’Pp'r J £ ’ip 
Sskpest. i^ssr pesrp pesrssnD, e. p air Q super* p<,v.?ntr, 

aafliUTSBrj ^L_B70iorl?di pssranio, si—Ojsir oil$l nCi}-t2r f &rai. if 
ai—ssrii, L/oDajissbrr ^pxipped, JtjSVt tSppei, &L&Lippei> ^sasiii'tr 
fthuipLOTost LcTjfiur^jsJr tprei'scrsupanpiL/ih ^rrtuipiQsTsssiFt— 
@0iaicrti ; e j0 2 lit pT pp • 

^jip Spiers t jjoi p prsj Q&sbBssru uiLt—essrii sF.jjnv 

§ji—ih STcsrjn Q^TffCoi) ysupiuT jbi . .ijj — QuLjpu 1 «ji ufjjpm, 

piSip uriLtSs&ani—Qjj ^^ipTeopTsir a J*j 3 . jusnt^irhtt'i 
ueosSsns sipati aniiutiTsst Qt—pfisss jjenusi^T^iSp jj. . 3 ; r i 
tur&'smi ldi ssrrsuTSpttjih 2 id 2 oH Qsresrat a^sisSkmijii euri) a . at*i 1 
near u r iLent—'Lj li 350-50 2 .ejT& 2 su urfppj e-SSsrisS ? ji 1 il 
^rriiaupp-rj ^Julur^ y er sun^sryiserr. Qrriiu shFprspir,’ 
&&£jppteo gjj)ip Qpsmp suijp SiLt—ric, nuiyetnt—Ji 

uesrunLuf-cir ppjr penps <s pu p p>(3j f oil— @)ii ^ tur Sets ittiLQih 

petted, 2 ixSsoilj iVrQseSStT^.ipjti i@Lj tsar ires 2 err eu 0 su/J nw. 

jtj«sar^gt)u%siu uecsSsits s peppiest Ljsp bl eeQsiB(^2us Qpresfld^ii. 



G^fs afifiriuatu iSIdr Sar ut^oj 
suirifP'gjuur 
I 

1. Ln%sviuaQ& «gi j^oiajecaui 

3 > cj’)l \ j3 J j ./ <lh iS (T o-M I SU QFj TSJ & p l—JS^-x Lh ’tQubdf \o 

ibrr ® Qu>L^ei)^eoSs<) isirius^)if neieo^eirireo 

rff@r§ eurips iS&i/jsgp. 

2 . piKi^iSt — tn &tT(SS 3 )gp pp/Setflp'ga i 3 sb T ppiSy) 
LDiBians^Q^ ajsrren us usQ Lpik^i—Coai — QuiriaQQiUQp 
LD 6 WLfr§eg>flii pit pf\s(^iis jyassraarQed er&nQpsst jjild 
le sir u/eQiiSeo ernripe la 3 ipigs . 

3. ur/fl aemp unspoilt p uitaieOgBiS atrifisriiiQuireir 
ainfl oiiptnS ilium easnetrQeo — @fh u 
Q&ipiBemy) »=/-L®O/ /0^j Q& teens aar^jS uusnu& 
tfippOpti enWLpm psnipjBgp, 

II 

1 . fieoSsou u^iLjemu.iuiT6ir Sppii ueouspemaSeiS 
jyei>g?HA uasuiirSsir (7jp®Sear(7j?6ar — 6T eoBsidasnr 
^Esar $ssB) usBsti lusst jsjemLnpp adsiasipsth 

<3> bodl j <h3J) J d£ iSSSaT® G6lflp£p' 

2 . ^ 0 aj 0 tb aiamPiSif^eiui SpssoiiiQpireir 

jsHeticlsiuSGei) sSscoiemrs stpsil i seorQi—iresr 
urnspiteor @( 3 t_® 0 ui n&CpeSil pGptrehr 

uit®LBas>&p piBipaieirmli ue&srdam Q&iiiGpire ar 
uunflQiuesr euipiiSiupua 6usrr/r<500 QaaJauear 
6UGtferra)e»r^aa) Lt&diw&eh arppp(SpirQ 
eurriflfilQ L^w&jeoQeo oittips u>r( 2 pir! 

OJ6rnfc9eopQu/ro> oieirnigpSpU) pesiipsuiirGtpir !! 

Ill 



i—trdi—iT : jr/rggj : mi : jffdu^w^id Q*ilif.iitr<r jfa/i iaerrifigi uirif.itj 


Gurfpp&iuur* 

ff(j5#fiSCtu a}j£$ib 

D. Devapiriam 

eji Qujpt ua p ff/ftlif erflw fir®0Lfi 
§«ugjiij ur esfievd iuSu/rcn 
(SibSQujpi Q&irsni—uSp QuiigiLien 

rSSsiiuQ unrest O(n?0«ug)^s firtfar 

tQi ijji its# p jQmipfta euaainpp 
Q& 5 iie 8 tu paftuLj&ifiu Qu 06 b>u> 

QuiiQujpi ustsf^ss) uSaiQiuu) pqKmiau 
QuQ^mSear psaiseoir £psndp<r 1 

IllL&KiS&LIUr. 

sitld «srs» ear ffljsw sevddiiSsir LtireariSSari 
sips BTilifu Lft&stsjd tSppaim ; 

^jjinssr siritSairu dursarpnio enestrstninutir , 

Qut ®0 a//r *jrqsy) duirir ppaism ^lipiSytp 
pTLneur pekrQsL -Uf. ibT(J} psmpuueutir . 

peitseir (cPiiliobt jyeisr am in&siQa i«g g« Q to aji 
airutear pltkZkc nty-uusuesr p sin en- TFj dr 

ite&rewfl QirrLp&eSm Q&essr sKpevutt f&lfidaj, 

«ilLSnt 4 ,D^ 5 ij|p, 

**^ r G*Qu0 estojSlaj ^01 ^sQairi 

Stiipr uasftdnj Q*q#,i7 p m Go, gyp xuSeirurit 

eriptri, speQuur* r peitr^ uAoutmm cniQur^L-nup 
pnpsnb 6T6mu>uLjirii piriuutt- Qwargg^ *ipsQsir$p dp. 
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Goigferurisdr. 

&ftrgr)UijB pirafi iSjueBiueQiii mtraststps 
Lct6srg5)P>e» etiesMfSW) Lt&ieuerrsmreo — STiiitfr^fFj 
n>iriL®(ipesr Qfiirut 9 ed muuL\sanifi uSuLjeS '&(&}& 
sirtLQ us/8(0)fti t sgffeat areur. 


jjj'Pewre* jnjesartGM) ic&viSebr jy^araj/n^ 
^jSeOjS^ieir Quuuihe&Lou Lfaytaitrifl — & fsS&i&r 
f?iraiiry$ iLj6srQuir/b /tiqijdsLpaui euTtfiiLfsur 
gsrireuiryS ftirgnj Qpiuirii^a. 



ssflgigg un*r*«i*t flufoBiuani 


jgjJrkfluj afil0ji^U!* 

Gsr&LfilLjIdr *$4- 

1. jgn^LDiSSso pQ-pfSaisrrtr fisaeuGsfi.&ir 
@6tf^Sjsaiu/r paipfiiei oi.i3p 
^jQ^LDagfiajriLi epaflrj>isnrgx>) u>8sOilij #**r 
ji/jpiupiraar u.rrestr(jj sbbtl- 
Qu(T^€s>u>/S&sr e-pofflanu) iLji—Qsjrsu^Ui 
n^etr Qpsuigp (eu^u3ar(t^if 
«S0aB)tnu/t— aw s_ psSoxrsmj jjgfoijant&tfi &nu> 
6r£ietfu9(T^iii E_ai<s50LO63r3’ r D. 


G*raLQidrar&. 

2. QeiLuj-tbiriL L-irff^Q surest^ {?mu>Qiu£i(jajUi 
( ouG>jririBa& &pigg iSoi(nfssr 
QaiL.Uf.HT iL L-T&TL.8I 3 0)600160 IUT6t 

QaT6S3TL~aitraeir QaienQ iSpsu 

* UL-Uf-HT iL- UTTUV6U& 

Qaiu^gi <stsst ua ni— ftp Q& 60 QJU) 
QsTL-isf.KTiL. Qi—TqrjQufitJ QaTsou-amrarM 
etSPiLo Lfsipi£& Oa /roar® 6u ipr dir . 


3. 3&0a/rj£ju> iSiBOTp e_aj /raaxfl 

uSeotkoQiueufieir O-ecSesr i&i&sh 
60 sisr i&T£aQ6irm S/i^ojpieur 

jtfsu&tfltQik 3aqtf aieArmru) 

*uilif.—&Ss0uu960 SffiS ib. 
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<U0<Sfrso iSSsiiu/flihg) euetnaQp ifhijp 

a<ktiiu l ofl&r>a) eusrrfu(SuTlf sreOeiiTLo 
jy0«r,gau> ^gmswflujj .ggnSiflsir 
(euQinreifltuinu ^fUiif&iirjrmQp. 

£4 )qB sriLA 

4. ear m Qu 00 SpuLfemt—iu aeOeSpSssr 

uj/ra/0«0ti «gy06Tr (SaieArt f. 
tcsar gvuiTfsyj (c&tr$hurriu LtmfSQeorreSir 
6TihQu(T)jLttrcir uy^eBiLjeireir 
Quirstrssrsflssr ^jQFjSskt&s) u&iibsQarear 
O(5>0 hsjtld Ljgp&8 iuibSs 
i )6si .§52 > )so a&ajerni ( Ajdu uGiKe ebnQffin 
g2)6Bru(tp/Du u&afi.Q&iugi&TetririT . 


5. fF6iiir(2ssr QpiuaiGh-neur fjjjjiuedpSiip 
Ljen>&iif(Tp6!irLD ^etn&tLjGXiTiriigi 

ibtT&iiTir& Q&t!6arenr(3ix>!ry$ tstresReo 
Qineoeoirii Qpifhu r$eOLB(9jtijp 
Q&ireuirS e^iuij^esa^ loBsoQ iu sir juii 
geoefl 

urr&iiTQ^LD Sipfsltijt— ot u«060/r®Br© 
enirtpsQaiearu ujafSataGiL. 





ScUUlUlA. 


uiiuiiSfb 

B. Kandas'Wfttniftr. 

®)&sa60jj>jp 6j0 &irarrtr Qevpjpisnutu Qur^ear iaiu&su), f-rr^i-i 
LbuSSLDtr&tu (^wtidjenri— gjj/vir a -04 it.iui&iDiraigi 6i /?j (e&ip^i'eaur a 
0i fliu i-/«a e_0i-/£«fltfi) emeupgp §> Qfarjjt iS&rp /'.'&v'isw' J, 41 

j^aiQaipj»eg)uid(^fiiu Gaijv.VjLj Q&eirj)i iSppMr^Oitojri <s> 
pmtQairsvPjteijpT)^ “ gsr W0 ansiiT (?g)®0 Kant—iu ” s.i i 

Q pat— it Qutatflaaeisr «sS ffl/0L/ rSppp^iflaj iS&O&aeir a pi ^ ,.tjm ttjt j 
Q&asrjDi tSsa psnuaSsa e_0i.y ix>iioSssQi£6W« A.jnSarfisatT . $uoli 
ttJ/fff QiToTrstnsa9ari it^ p_0i_/ icuirBun IbVpjpaDta mu iiStueSJ) 

«B0 1 najptt'i gain 1 ii—rg) (Soipjvsnut in.n'aasrcr *; 
&-p)u (&jp<ina bas&sn Gsorisra tut—it^aienp tua atHTjLfi/rictti . Q mi 7 
&-psmp iSjfreiip'.hajppiz &isb jpi-iar &.J& iS&soQt ijti j piai’T j a 
t&Gar Lje vpgjemp rippfiu -bsi p petnajii us«(r«0U5 ^sirriBun ^ j.d 
Q^ir«jr0>0ii. jyHBssrLSijr^ «ux>jS3 a iQ jfsir jp> 'HxiQ Qtisiu ‘T j t 
aSsar ajfrQtcsw Q^iuiusvmc. tSps, 

£jj)uQt tfliU.rir Qxaerretatuliinj^. r.0i^ LamisQ utswi Qi<rcii o u vi 
uiirii9sw ^Sfliurr Qpireoarud3iuQ)ir srtprti (Saipp/enu^i Stids iv u 
*-f8& “searsaec” QppeSiusuTSu upQpirtsrureir aiiriui u($ i/ppu 
Qutr(W}&ire9flpjEi& «>.^Sg)f r. Ji&Q&irpaQeirs«ediru> aearQsissrsii'ceiiJ) 
jgiaaia S«ap iSdsosssrr p^i^Qresr jpi i8p(^uiru9eir ft. 0Lf lOUJcfi 

inaaiaeai £jj) jQa= (r^a^rrQiuijstf/ruj ^Stfhuf fjjwtb ^jcmti 

$6wr Q& a err ar>s& (Sapu e^^Qu esr(Sai a^pSu^Suriipsatr , Q&aei'vvS 
&tra pfiptgipntr mmtt— Q^^sumaiutr v^mrajtr&tRtutr Q«Turrs#>su?«sw 
utsf. n-qTjutnSat •< mssa^amstn ” ftp sar ;? jgofi gj a//r t9sn gait sesaQsmi’H 
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(Se))rr^i6>JiT rruStiii 5k.phu^p a*, petitr usirsGiiir spu r* } 'pftsnrni Qeup jpi xminzt * g 
e_ 0 L|ii Q///r 0 ^«jti ak/Siu ^Qifhuir iSTLpireupp^u Qurrqrjerr &-(nf gp 
e - 0 '-/ &l jpisua iruS&sr pi an-penirLDirsePT^pub jijuu pQpireiru ^jlo 

Qt iir^'JeinufrQLLsir psarir, grftsuii ak.phuirii(8} j>fes>aisdsir iLjq^Questi 
Q&iresjrQ gj)es>su£e rr sskQsssrm^piQpQ^Lj i§6Brp rSSsiiserr pspi Q&peo 
e-Q^i-j iDtui&Quj&iri GspQQmenRear paniQearL&irssT Qoijpiq^&m r$m 
g}, 0 rrppeSiu (Ssuppp&niA&Tir Q&emjpi t§p(3jtA tSekoiaerr pjgj g^sueQ 
aaaii—p(jajih $}s3i laws &_ 0 l^ GeuplebemLbiutrei g*j}sus3(n} Geupjpietnuii 
sssstpynb a_ 0 Lf Ltuuis iBmqrjQuiesiu Qi jiTQ^snuQiA. ui—Geu “ ujirp 
gpWfjiQ,') afL.p!p f p>u9spnA QLJirQ^eir G&sk m^iiSsar GeppjpesUA 

&ir i jFjih” vtohp Qpir<barui9tupiJ)rr e- 0 <-/ uuuia p jg!p(3ji &k-phu 
gjfitn'aa rnrp ? prrQ LnrpyQ siren sup air pi “ S8smuifhbTsmnp Stpiia(&j 
insmrp Soir p. Lpfbrr ” a/ e^Teijt}, ^feiQsHpi-fpi sk.p^iemu>u9Ssar i sniL- 
Qir> o/AJteytl, “ ^jiiesifsGs eur ip£ sir G qt? tit” »T&najti ^eirQfiyir ljsO 
0U« p!dJ i!_0i / LniuispGpir® ^jSefipjpi i§earpet»Liitij,ib a jams. 


fl {gjsuir « 0 i « i 3 «jr ajawrsjwu: Qsireirai^i e- 0 f-/ iMjiai&nuS&ir 

GeupjiemnSLL G&Jphu $)stiisasir& (Zfypfijj iksGerr jtfaniniLpja. 
{gjjsvpsmp QtuiryS ijgi GaipjpenLD unuiiSiuQ&cisst (p'Girir p£3p(8ju 
Qi ituir Q&iQSjpii- (ajifijhriB&g ijgj Q&iupeo eff (gepjrsu/r j(?u> tusir^Si 
SpijjHii uiueBp63T(nj> QiAsniQqrjifis. 


ffijswr pppUGprrjsItu e-Q^Lju>ujis ^gnisamrui Gsupjpemui 

tniuwSuiJI ppmatr lAiuiai p $ it & &$ isp i ld Q lut qtj 6 ^>i Louisi 

(piPphr p t $£Di iDi—’SjarremuiiiSoir GsuQpih LDiuisi (pjpjSir pgpmi~.iia 

I^GldT ILITLDplGlLiLb. gfiirSMTU-H SUpp(3j g> <51 SST^ILD B _ 0 «BU IUeir/61 

{j^smioirs Gsuj)i(T^L9sir Qpeiru^i e-eosspS QLjpp/Giuiuiru). 


(jgjeji Open err j$ubi ^jssuBeOeo^HDirSiu ereeeoirojQ^Ljih laiuib^lb 

ereur jpeifi pgamtirihpmGp “ hut p §p]Qf)t9 p &.jBp Geupjpienui 

3=ir0iii ” lerebrQrjiir. gjjjeuir Qsreir<enjtb ldiliss eSeoissnsrib QenpjpteoiD 
u>tumi@iug!ieiru.iEiarr6inLDu96Br jy&tbu&i Qu>earsDiii (9j/bp Qpetni—ppT 

6 ))/ ihJ Sir coif ff • 
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^/Bimesrib ^iimtusa/BsSiTr jiefi p&eMipco ^f(jf,eauM Quj«v 1 1 & 
(Spires p ^J&idsameSerrds j&tAVtx “ jya/^0 $p§aier> Q&.'vJip! 
Q/y j ^jsuQaiss ai^«Su«0 L/s&f.i 2pj in 11 grand A-pSu {^j ( S j li 
Qurppppd&pirQL i. 


i d an Jtui j§)u/ j pQ piresrujpui sripTir> ' 7 snp^}; 
emiAu Quirn^efr ctsw^t «ToW (rttps>. i Tiu Quripirth. @«n®i <ii r ^< t 
o9«ir “ estiTui-lPjd ^T^iprsn" “ itnusp fi^ipirsiir ” «i«» iru 
d?ppip(9j &@}p<35 ^jp^id^.T'Panxj Qi i(/yeirae 8 sar tL.nr,i joSrQ/jova/ir . 
*_ 0 (J 6 v' 6 o 3 su«o * f erstr^iesip !zS 0 ?STssr ”, “eresrrtpssr Q&t*v >.i)»w ” 
(yj^sfiiu Qftr pse&eo £SsoQl£tl^ ■±\'ji)i9p G>air!£iuQ&Sisms 'Sji/ p 
enirQpeoiSsur Qiueefieir “ jijpp Qijn'T^il-i—irseSear ” viesr® jih “ p ir 
Qpes>i—iu pessemeSiLfui ” ersaro/uj ■ 5 TS 3 T*jga/ 0 t^ii ^ppin^i fir tS ji 
join 6sr QuTTfjStruL—u , GL-jl.'VjiLQ eTaiaugpLt., P_ar>L_Jj »7.w 

ugjii> euig> SSsc Qu>rifid Q^i/sns 'cup# rSppeO QiiTen SJtpTsupov 
Quirq^shuL-suip ” e.amp, npsir” Qsrrdruear SSscQ llt ifi d Q&jix n* 
(eiu/Dpi^Taefialr ^«D6uQjjeC«v'Tii e_0i/sirjjt srcard ^'anajQuswi' nr, 
e_ 0 t 9 sar Qlj iT 06 rrtj(_ eu?^ i9^) Q&TsiisV!tQu>arjoi Qsrens. 


•jjftaiaitrjpi e_ 0 t 5 ssr QuT 0 S 7 r l/l_ 6 U 0 «j Q&rpssir i;«oajT 0 tr. 

jyenoi ai 0 uiTj 3 ) : -U 5 ®'; Our^il®, Sifippuj, sr iLif pfiu , 

urndQ'SpLb) «sy appnJnan snrr^ib. ^jsupsnpu i3pinenp^av>.ir 
jpreeir$iiiuQird)stiTij> e-nfj(3uoisT6i]u>, Q-rren^H^Quorajh; Q-irerirT, 
jpree Q^iiiematiuSssQasirs. jjt Q pTeastrui9tu4>V)i eS pi'c £ u 

^jn^LjcteirssTpl (euj^aTajQausCix'Ttji e_0i9«9r Qu.T^ijo'rri /<_ a;*,* 
Qffirw'JsvjiuTiL. e_0uss7Q ( Dsjn S t «o a it ij tS t/ ^ iiSiaw a 7 »ir pi 

esrfiidpirir QsirsirsfiSiwrQuisns. ^jansudliLiecenirui e_ 0 i 5 »Sr 0 < /t ny>ff 
ui_. euipan Qsusbrupsp &en&{&s&tu> tuirstssrQu Qi ijpi gnQirsBpou 
*-jpgni> : ^Sithur Qpireos.rui9iuQ)ir (tpanrwjui (Seu pjxanwd S «v i 
ssariii at.jSu Quir(njfirF)Smtr pjguBi—pg)i “ ^jsa r, ^sst , ei jp ” miow 
ffl/ia, ^ ir Sara 7 ii CcfiU^jp/anuva Seidsassra ak.phj QuirQ^iisr^ssnii p.jn 
l8i—Pjp “ jjpp QuiffT^iLL-ir peSsn ” ertmmjus, (cGupjji&r>tr& 

Qecda63srEi &L.p)u Quirn^fst^oad psn&L-pgi “ s_«n<_«n/M?>ij7 ” 
eresrojiit, ^jaedn^ireippQua KitoBsiraippfQUi fifiduirgnh aijfl e _0 
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i3eir Quit (T^urr Lit — stsiip t ” si asr jjulb Q&TsoBsotLjtii b-q^lits 

aju&iflpgi “ gD «^68r@5= Q&iuujtL aajafu>tr(j9jii>, ^sir eu°on$8m<i 
STearsOsOT pstsr ” sisuissjtii b-l-usGljiiG) lj shut if p jsl ^sod&asst 

QuitT^sstanuiiiSldT [<jj)so&a sstrr llt ii> j ^peSesr @)si iqrfpso iuTakrmt—iu 
Opsins. ^smsiiQiueoaOTil B-Q^uearpi. e.qrjd3sar QuTQrjorui— snip 
Q&ndoeoT pso QjgeifleiiT Gusssrs. 


<ol &TT _g pi /g 
B_ 0 L/U)UJ«i 5 


“ lUTtfasranud (*a,Til.sT>i—’£ (t^sssp p prsin 
Q pTi—i Glint tj^d&sim soqjji'n g>ujnFjt 5 laanTL-? 6 iirujus 

Ginanejin “ Sip 57 0 Lnetftn p Ssorp” QoUssrLjL^I euQ/jiii ibTssrstrih 
Tsup pstn Lnifi dorr 1^1! e_ ir ) L]LtiiWh& Qtnssre^A Q &T sir Gif) ih r&eSir “ ^jr®(aj 

an&uiTicfdpintgj ibsmi i/j ” sr&mji^ «U0di spQansuujil. ^dsauLfus e_0i_y 

iniuds,QLnsmd Qsnsisrt—Tso a/0ii ^J'LpdGsssnr^nQiuaiflsar /TstksQ 
“ lUrPisireaiiLid (offiTLleMi—a; (Sjsmppprsir ” sisstl/l^I uwjdaLnTsJjp 

p 0'-o/ G&Tsosfius e -04 G/mdSiu QaFTsoj&ius 0 unq^tl- QuTQjjpp 

(ippd ptn(tflsir jg ) smiuiuTstnuiiiSsar LtiudsuiTpsQskfT^iii j @jra 0 r@ 0 i-/ti 
&P0 G)Lj,T0tlass3r .jySiS sudpemuiuSsii bciudxinTuSsBrQssisirs. 
“ fin B0 mamp Ssirp” QsusirLfL^I hTek&rsnpsiir QuTQrjsrrrsir 
Pj -i ; ®/0 Gnpp Q&Tsojpiih e.0L| QibTdStu Q&Tsojpiiii p ti(ipetfl stniu 
lUTanimiS'sir Pjsiipanpu 9 antud(^ui SJ tpt eopasr QuTQfjtl-i— tu 3 sbt si) rp 
(nj/ssr LmudaLrTLDTjpi ss&rQQsrsira. “ j£TW(pj etas iut an ” «rea iLfifi 
e_0i (SssSswUsir e_0L/ unudsGuaand (c«/r®ii. pjikiBanuiafr /S 6j® 
£pppgjfhu sSi—d'Sso ^S »04 iSersrpi i^SsoQldtl^IiutQ ojq^Qldtl^ 
Qi ithijlL Qt iT(j^ppL 8 eosop] icunsop (S pr sir pi ffliiii *£>1 so pan jd 
ulan’Uppp^ \?6 vQtTTfQf) (c sup plan ldu QuTQf)Snebr {(J pjdjIsuppianLnu 
Gli iir(tf)(c»rr 6 ii(njpe 8 sin e_0L/ usiuds pfilanuTp UL-T^(Lpd^ir psopls. 
<ss®6i/in P^sfmh @j}assnQ (nssipjpianuuuTS smsnpjsi uuudaik SLp 
scr&rle &>TQsii 6 sfls 3 r “ (SeuppianLn LDiudsusTsiijiB 6 i >0 Gsoppianuiujpj 
gS0' O(JiT0lL S 6 Xir<£ 3 T)<£ , §)s 0 QuTQfjL- sessr^s 3 )s sj^sunu Qeiipjp/antM 
ujt sf, Qi&peoshr'lp ’ jtfsuaiTpafrjSd SIpIQpTtflpp] srsOsOTu Qljtq^l- 
/sss 3 T pmu LD tssstQ e_0L^ii (c&ptOT jjjlo, sut — jpr^isir QuTQfjeir 

Q&ipjpianin veosopo e_0L| (SeuppietnunuTaiT 5 ®G 5 vpjpisnufiuifS 
sppui it— it an ui iu Traill rr astir Q sr so sot aSTQifhuQ^tii (g 9 ®, ^sir @)ire&r 
i—dssi iLfth') «s0 QlsupjpianLiiiijT&Qiei] ^ jS stir s& lout § piih ^trafnrQt— 63 ii 

m 
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Qs n’t— e\' Oi i ir pj p p l 8 ex' Qusdrjpt (tpdr(n}Lt> Qaipjpanr# 

0 ^; eysnnuSeo (Ss^euaririui s^/Stuair p(rffS$mia. 


^SSfliui Qs^aiaxirtur (tsiip jvsnto uitutsiStuex' (tppp (QpjSj 
syanauSei', e.0®/ umssuirsajp pa t QuT'T^aflpjSiii.pi iSpSQprar p»ir 
Qijir0tl<sil Q& pQeiat&fii, Quir^sssnuiuiauiraiga pdrQt ir^mfipp 
jnrgi i 9 ^Qprrdrpdr Quir^tLstL Q&pQeita>a\i) &.p) “turpryi 
qfjt 9 sn " toTesru p^)e\) e-TTjLjLciu&s ripmr pffi^r jya'eo&vsiip ,y 
QsweOoOirti Qt-iitQ^esttr uiiuii apessri pp!^) Qraraftix enema ipev }. 
“ ttjf0.g8!0'Ss3r” srargpiQ (^pfijp&i e.0Lj unuisinTaijji r ,t,i / 
QmaSiu Q&irex'jyjLb n„ jrjstDu 3 tup pQ& tree £piu> piiyul. Qiit^lL 
Qur^ppyapp pn^enirp] iSp( 9 jti> narjvti, Quir^sor wussutsu y 
e-QjjGupp Q&Teijpiut R_0q / ?<vr\s«.u Q&reitjpiLh jt rrjpp 

Qpp e_0<_y eQfi.ipirii 9 £piu> QpTS&Tu 9 suu> iSpsu iSpIsnpjpsmirii 
Qt-iTQ^erraerr s uijp lchj®0 Q<£S37' jj/ti Qi 7ir0S777_/t_ suan j i t S puppet) 

arms. 


^biBOiLD 6 vtT/jpleti QtiTHTjsnr uvsartpinrQLcean .’sSsitli r?j 

Gluts eS’ 2 eusj^T 6 Cirn^u, 'par Qi nv-n-aBpprr^} i 3 pl ! 3 pndr t i,.,y 

Qun<Tfjtl-&iL-Q-?Girr j2 P-Pjlu ppQnre\'g;iii.K-Qr)H G*>rs3tu Qsia'jyuh 
SjV uTssnsnuit ptinpetretniu Ljsni—ppTpeo ’ erarjp/ s.-piiuetnp itj 
Samis. e-0L/ u.‘jjsspp?psj sjBanu e-a> 3 iutr 3 rl'iji suLt] jj 
a . pair ssrras^se Qdj &tlLu/-uS ' ipppeSar suatJUirjgi sBQppTti. 

§£w(sju Quirqpm uiusspp'pr^ui &.0L/ uauasppIp'Sjih 
fgjeoss star tit s%,rs Qsrrm'b, " jppshr ppot&grajfiar ’* *7 sir.ejf/sj ,.-7, ; * 
jSrajmims si xi§lG 5 )iiSesPtui ^aisGnj LDiLisspp}p(&ji) siri—tytu 
e-pirn star tss&tr GsTsSdr ;'5sr0 Ljs I'jgjLt, jtjemeu 6D0icTjjii. ff iuT'OTt 
anus GsmLu}.ehrse&r (S^empppadr ” Qurq$m tutuasu.. “ tunSssr 
emtus QsiTL-etni—S (^anppprdr ”, ** uenRtmiU iSppemps Qs(bp 
ptreor ” 6B0 Qprt—fieir u,tutase 8 dr e_0L/ ttnusaih. 

“ utaoPemoj Spp^drsm QsQpprdr ”, “ pSuusaSars QseCeSearsm 
j>j( L gii( 8 ) & ppe^” [§)a>ai Qurr^eAt uiusaii. ,e pSu msesrjpi Qsecetnmi 
j>ja£tiB(^fQppei> “ pdioutsdsiTS Qaecotsii jjQg!B(8js9ppd> ” lt &a p 
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pSsar jpiiSsO eppjeSppir&a,'’ “ luirpenp iSetnir 
B-QFjLjLlllud&U). 



Jgjeaft gjjjevdssaar eQeirds jpr60ir3tfiujiT lt Quirq^essr LtnuiBQp^jiiui 
P-®4 LnturEi(3jpg)!uh QpidSSsOiLjesiL—iu GeupjpieoiLndaearQsisirr ” srsara^ti 
>s jijsupjjisir , Quirq^stfisir Lntudsth iQf&Qptrsrrpsat Quir0Q6rrir©, pear 
Quirq^wr a Gh—irpi pSsomtutEif&jpGei) ” <st emetic “ e_ 0 t 9 «ar toi udsih 
6800LSsir QutQffQenir^, pear Quirq^en eSQpgpp pdsti unuiB(^pGei>” 

eissiei jin “ j)j a/«i?0 fijp£!lJ@ Q&SdeSpIgirjUf., ^jenQeasareiifS p^hueo 

i-jsaririhG pirGa ” sreareijdo expedites! luirih ek.phuQp QuiTQ^iipiuiTjpi 
stresarm. fgfidisutrGhfliuir ^uQuiTQfjesor iLtudsth B-.QFjL]Q prd(Bj tmu/sg 
511 SOT 61 ] li ft_0L^ eSlBlipj LMU IB (&jsil 50161 ] til E-BuQ SUoOl (Vf IT . Jj ) pSsor p ‘ Qpltd 
0^9 tmu/HQ®’ erearp i, 63 r spr p (Qp^rr ppe^iyissatlrs. eSfhipp tzuu®70 
ausar Qu,pa5.ptiu B-pira sarikaetre spQpessiirs. @B 0 « stnLtif-tu $}jpi!$d 
(&jpfi>!irpp!seT e^sruS sir seat ^dieQ^ensnS Lniudsqpui Q&di euGsar 
susaia ipi 6 v srreoiif. ^sarQd si boots. fiends soars Qsrpgi jpreiTQ^ik, 
Qm spr 603 Siu (ctoiBfiirpppiiQijui gfriBnasarQui e^phiS^uueai ptLjija ji/i 

jprevirgpiui e-snmuirgpiiii ibsasfiSiipi Qpsrfis. e_0L/ Ltuuds pmpu 
up pi Qpearsaird ae.fSiu «B0 fejrad sqtjpgi ^JsueS ends soar jpreos 
Qen irsm p3 g&Lr, euirmranuiiuirein fgi-fpp pdsGtpajiriii. 



SUr(£j& c £/a3>J. 


(Pandithamani, M. Kathiresa Cbottiar) 

Quranic tBss jfrjgT etvir jijenf^puSsiS Q&iLuf-iurrir jy suits, ft 
jtjjpit iptn} ^s»r3 Smpetj eStpi <bmt—Qt ip @}Jfjutijgj Qpfiipi jtf-tt 
eBeoir u StpSSi tusti>L-£o3r‘2pm. isstLt jfggj etoii jysuisen «j7b«T i j 
jpem^DuSsii) i§&jpp ^psnu> i ia»i_ ( isaJi/«sw Quit 5. SiLi—jt 
«88sb pfipiiaSsru Lhgpjasaifsufigit}, jyouafjSJr.Tansui Otfjjoj’ 
QpanpseSsc u<uiatLi(^pjuaiSgiib. ^ixisst} Qhpiujpi ipltLy jj 

Q uir^^srr &_ ai)<s dSTefth j>f r Si 57 epuLja supwi'htr j Q&Jisv j 

git} ,Su>a0 ojijijiT* arajspjijiy &.ptpuf.iuTp .in’ < U 1 

Qupju eSsir tB^usuf <ssii ; ^oirJ^jtfj.'oTT Qa jjit'3-.u t} 

§)oiir&fittrjaDL~xj t-\sip i Sscsyet* ip tj. &(} tuigj spsifi Qtiiijju 
pim9pj)i. firi^Gyani—iUTT jijp^stsii—iumpgit}, 7 

^© a / ss>< — 'JJUITp git} SlSlRp&t ^SjSftLLSIlSJt 01733. Hi} JTgT «JUoU7ii><" 

jijpisijic. 6UTiui&u Quppsui&sii . ^ipiajmi—iu 1 .1 

(BjfLgeSft' p put ii—u cij&t} Q^’Tecai^niHDiLjt}, ei^Qfjj^.iftr. suvwj 
ujDipjni &'Tsvth <3i—suTu.ev S mp'p sup jut} Ui^susSiift'c, R ii^oitj 

(tpmp'ust Sh u iippgii} nmsj 1 isni—ppaifasir. fiLiif tiJ Qi if i^r 

euL^tuph igji Jup^Q&iiijgi tpatp suoii^^t} Qu(t^shud c jl 

iLjfhugj. jysm^uitsvu Lietsfaii 3ih ^eunatsnjseit—tij Si pip 
4*(^i0auui,T« jyenuipQprobr jit, G£u 1 levaSsod stpapfiee siewn't* 
■sSas^m ai»irr*9 ^isniSmpss,. &p,'niirs ffituppiB gtr,, p 

/Bl8(1£.i} pt'TF^'hp.jj (LfisnptiTeo aiutjih Qtipjpi eusiri £mpm. &sv 1 } 
**m* ^atUw&A m±Q Ml _ Q n p fi S^iuiiash *_««*£*> 

l8&u ueceuTi}. 

nirUBslsirtLem- nstrpgip pm msu 9iu U j 4 gjeuiraeh 
jiimt-ig, «j0,i ,J*efi*37nrw Qufi&t} e 9 xris&pj»p fispSmpjSj. 

0<f ui9puur& gfotutrppM ^iCatruBeSit , 11 L 1 y«r* 
etriStuirir ea^umuS rrlipeutissk. (Stoyxpeosulair fiaigraf/j 
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QuQjFj^Q&iieuo its eSerr/EiQu uiLuf-eBt pgi jyiy.«(o«r ^eui f. Stopped 

(ajetippirgyih, tseuppirgpui, (^mr ppT^iih, L/a^p/rjjyii, Qempiuir ^pirenr 
ueuppT^pih e^tuifiipsuiiserr isih ji/ir&ir QuQrjtipenstuinrraiir. gj)euir 
s^rfjemi—iu Q&ujp&qf)^ Q&iLisosBsirtLjus, uetisusms ^ppeis^sttiLjuu, 
LD^sueQ&muu-jiii ^siri^ismr pp ei> pir^tl. ^)ii^iuireSs 2 iu> erSsonu 
ibirQasetfl.spiiji ^jsuirssrr Qutuir seiQecyi pgpu'Iuirsn j)j/iSeijemL^iuirir 
e^cn^rpjSlsn u fit dpi Serrd&Qpjpieugi erea flair, *&/£} LBemsiussirpi. 
ei ppi&m'lmir ^D/fliu Qsu^sOSisr^SQ ^}smi—u9eo LupuLf erearupi 
pni> $)<6r i t3& Sp/iu &rrthuH&cizmL)iii iSSssTeij ss.it i ipj Qsiupj (iptsf.d(^Ui 
tScisarsur ppsn ^jsvir&erflL-pga ^jsmuii^lQ^ppscduireOu i9pi {jgji—ppid 
sirssjr L_eii cjyfljTQii. sppsuifsSsir is sotq Jijplipi &put9iupjpiui 
gjj} sun as err pi e-uj/f^OTti dUdsayii utrjrLLi—ppdspj, ldtlLSss>ui tBsss 
gjjjifishu &asass sus fifiS jy suits sir irspiii, iieux'&sad &Lpa,iEisen it ^} jii {gjewr 
sJi (Lpsmp’ltu ^jsmi—ripi suip uL-i—imassrr lBsu ueueuni. $pi 
eusmn Ssrn—pp i iLLi—ias^mBi— £jj}eaigpnh e^ujifhu uiLt—iBSieir 
$l t jfj&( 0 jti>ruS spiiii 'jtjsuppl p(9)ii £§) suras'* sir Quj^im p(3jfiil euntuip 
eui&Qsn sarupi e^eusti jyjBHp QpirsaTjji. 

i^ifsu Ljessreaafhu eQ'H&i—pp’TGti &pip jij/Se^iM, sens QiLjUt, 
ibp ~sjo3JTwi;iGrf)th euriindauQi ipp (Sjutrir j r/rgg/r. etui. (Lppemptuir 
Qs=il-t^.iurir (ipseSiiU Ljpeusuir lcgbbP X'kn e_«ni_ msuiraseb. jj^Jaisujr&ir 
Qij'if)ipain&iuirir'£'~srj ^>joinPea>LDii3d) *>emi—Qup eQqrjdiSjiB jifjpiupiriii 
^ssjiQ iSsm pex] sStpr JL iX I Q§ jj) J Sli I $ 4 QS9’(^TLILJ>^£s QpreaTjpi. 

^ssr^pui Jj)6 uifsetr euireoiLptup. eunerntpiurasd QSstrQiuirQ otppfc 
psmipdas @jii§eti 6ija3 asp fitted u en suit star ® ueDeoreaar® suntpipi u>d 
(ssoih Ljiflnjetfii ^ )iBiBesi(e ld st eaar upirth ^s> sr® emeus fifitp/rayti 
^6UTdS(®5«0 iSsipiseiirQ ^jdiesfeosth {jjjjebrLjpeiju> {gpmpeusir fijqr) 
6U0urr uireSds QeussffQQ ear ($ pair. 



suit jpfigtfu uirMsrr 

jgaatfjiji siAtf* G<f stair fl. (Ss^tlOT iSdr&ff- 

1. urQaiipr QurpjgsQsap «auipiSrmjpu ^Surpjpippsiriu 
(tpdaii/Sir Qp ear err (zp'SsriQptipiprf — rsrQeiifiu 
uasr^ 0 )i pt&ipuutTu uuS/r aistriss QemQpqg&pirii 
jfgkgB) wdsiiur u>u». 

2. QaiehSsni ameop filed so pfin^uureir «u jjpn&Giutr 

(Ssirsni autedpfiSd — QuMrar QpSmi 

pasr^u&ds etpsiii jt/sartSp Q^iuetLfSr^ih 
ueAr^gyetnr Qurrppu ufliga. 

3 . ^jasrQu cuboidS ear p jyssst ^S8) Lr&d (ctuipr 
llsbQu srppfiar LtSenuQajsdTii, — QurtkQi-iredi 
siriLi^)i Q*eoajr«0<s seOtSd Mtpspfiro 
unLuf^r &iB*tr iseout. 



tL-tuirfS^a/rretrir, Qirir&tr fir ^ethr^LcSsC Q^iltf-turnr jqaiifss&rr 


suirippgilujgfi* 

f. ftsuiifi (o 9 £ 3 -^,ui <^anr@) 

CjflSDf Qoifibur 

1. jysMr^roj u&oit>6arear )pjpi (tppeSpSssr 
sreswasrP^B) Qeomrsm/lhu ermraafigtyei—iDearanfiei qp £ 
&6srir€ts$(SS)6aT airpp sq^e^uSis etr ppSssriLjih 

sisssrgzpiaiDfBtr Qi—trd(aj iBgi. 

2 . fa ItLi— g/u_ (Seara)( 3 jpp 0 =iLty.yT;£ pulsar jgjgleti 

imLi—eBp (2 srrenptu is err uniiseOLDiriU — @lLi __ Qpusbr 
uessreni —p pi&Lpum_u uessrui—Qear 

61 €331 l^.d0 (2lo^jS eQqfj m 

3 . usstiri<58B)ir fSiSip^danu^uy upuesr QuirySsebniLiii) 
usemr^gwjiseir spujspqij i^iressiLji—Qeoi — eTemramfhu 
j>j 6 stfr( 3 S!r) LtSsoiMoresr j^arLfi—( 2 ear Quiiisirgnjib 

Lj fsorex'fl iliBsbtu Quit pjd suit ip biitv. 



s&pir 


(9.. iS. maielp ®0ej*,«aor«ir M.A., 

Quai$x grei> tStiajtnjujiieirir, ji«b»&b)Id?*\ *>* • } 

eB^^irea Qfisor e ear p p pen p't iu Qi jfip.riudS'V)^ ,*;/>»■ n.inj 

tL)Lt> J S 33 TLDITIU 6T«0To!cf! IlSCSUatiS GtH eiaftTfilOjlL) Ilf -'-IJ/If) 

jfsrrjT'gi Qfireart—TptSosr tfi^raDjw Lte^i ^>suri. n*!-& 

s^issn (X-rays) (i/3,a><>w (yjp»$s$ jireariLgjsisr (Rontgen) ti.vi) 

eS^V/jlejBaJVsi) sssm^i9tsf-iiui nLi— sir. jy 2 «jr psmjsitr i^v i’h >p it / 
U60 afls5g5Tesfla.Tr jwsow Qja!jjjrt).Ttt9£3rr. jy-ssSra-rr 

unriuu uSsupireo n-u.ed#sr 3*T.gj,*n» pest&ujiD lS*o>/ib 1 1 1 % 1, 11 
UiLQu Ljsarssrr e_ 6 »r c-T 5 .37 ^ar. 1 ol) .gj ffiar. 5 I S *rjyj raj r j d.ir^v r j 
rut-iatrgiiD fnU'ipirgncisv £euTiii r> :vu j^gpisupTec , ^ni /.-r» ; ,•> 
Gjpill—TSQlTjypQixsOTir. VtSTTJJ! ■S^v'diSu^i^u, ,iLl- IS!. «jy $ ..) r<fOJ 
L/^TaaS/f L^snr^jso fiyiiui uL'i,d, <f Qprmr c' - 3-" 

xi—emu! 3 iuisaz(TF l ‘3 u$ idsj£ JTjTju* 9 u 9 rt use efl^-.TT .iP-i^r -r T, 

uili—SB.T. 'Doiiaj,T0>s3iajfl^', £<ifnjsarae Cl ironc. I > i:K ) 

eiesTuT^Ui ip'TijsuT. jyeujpj en^SKt^ui (^C.®u l/ww 7/ t-w," 

LjerxssrrrGO iS‘i^-<s-suu t_L < — sit . jj^suj jgj ^Ssoita? JJir- t^® i r j T i-ir 

®*i®^ ijlijjd — l-zjt . £‘j 5 sq upjhu Lfeix ysari 5:. d,o y 

anau^to jgj. ( |snr lc jjT<u^(fi 1 ji n i' ( i) 

enoJUJTuisjT. appe See ssiasnuuyti iSsassrir etiMjsi *n*»nu, n.r< 

QbulLu) QiJjippo efii — [rQisnruf lUpyjippi. ^u9&pni> Q Tjj/.o-mi 
g»p& QaTKw®, jysu.T t istfimppi anipii. enprshr®i.,vTJi 2 '< 
augpaar na^aipdssr jfgp's&pjB t 9 eir, §)jdi@u9m /^pjvsi /.v .2 .117 
^ (uwfiff/Ba-fir. Lipiiajdiailtsrrun^ii-y 

WirueSuSv, m®u±(S %a,mjp <2ei?bruutLL-6ur ueor. 

P* "Qaiaiir&a t joarup^p^C-u^r^, uswF.a irpjvpp Qsp, n 
L/^/fi «g/r« 8Q5&SW £&n®t 9 u h & 3 uuC-Qmeirm. ^seSoir, 
@?&™pu 9 e» uexflujirpjpith td^iroHseir QeupSksrui ji_s/d> r_ u ?<f 
&ps£6t/u) QmiriT. 
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u>$sid&iriijd&e 3 eir (Malaria) srs mrpempiLjih jtjpp&ireiir 
QSdens Qpempsmiuiqu, up/fi emir Qjrr^eml. anno (Sir Ronald 
Ross) >sT 6 a rp Li\QF j P'gi<su ^airtu&p enipiri. ^jdsmud^k 

biia rpeurrjv p®u up pass ear aiL^s^sa jp/gdit asst t®i 2 u).£S eressrskhqsfir. 
QairuSqs) atrip j (Plasmoquine) srearp Lnqtji etnp essbtu ptrei j>jd 
amudsk 6 )]jj trfi>l(TTjd(gjt}s ermjpi askQt 3 uf.ppsif. ^tftiiLt,(T^iea>pu 
Lip/oliu ^asp^ssrd 0 iLiu _ // ^<08370 r Suir ^smaipssrir. (npeuir 
u)0i^saf)T4J!i)S0i««wj. srclssriueui! iurnjiemp jtiqtjiplssrir. j>fpsiri 9 sar 
tr rkas &r tit d s- gild (Sjd asm sstrtniresr Qairaaauf «0 erk^cfforq^ti e-lL 

i Old pi‘n ii_(_s3i/f . L£0 T,^jssiTi_ajj/r as mud s'- si irk &uf.dasuut ir p 

piuQsjnr. LD(j^ipekqm)psiir u^Q)siT(a^ ibir u-aierrp^utSsir 

astnudastitrk iS upases thuLLt—esrir. ^•kiwssnd. sSqjj^rssr QpsarGesrppp 

fipQaesr p pi&nifieiji sir amudseSsir suirj]LJii(3pp(3j qpsor snip suit 

@s\ilL£iu eff aQs iussr(r0> ? 

uqTjssir asirtudsk (Yellow Fever) GTosr p LDpQ(n?qrj Qsrtq-iu 
(s.brsmiuppC8&(&)iji ^si u'jdSssS'gjiiiM, ^ksur(Sp ggai/r ^SsspSkd^iL 
i a— opixmiipsttr. jysueuiAtuti), Loq^ip uiussr pppsSpp. 

jipGMiflao (§)0suf Ccbmu sutiuu jil® ^jpipssrf. £§)ffljx eisetSiuir 
( Lazcar) srsirp Qutuir Qupp j>i'3u>iR&{S igitlLG) uiq^ppenq^ii, 
dsrrrjr uiTav (Clara Maas) srsirp ptr^iLjusrsiiiT. (2 ujt trSifhuir 
j^iLithusir Mlt—iriav (Professor Adrian Stokes) erkus^w & )ii 

Q’tTemiuuuppIssr ^£jiriudS)u5k ^ut9fidaira9k fFfifruiLuf-Qfjihp 
atreipUp pji'csmuirk iS’iq.dasuuil.Q e^uHirppiprm 

iqpjvu LjskSsxs (Cancer)ij up/SiU ^ I amL>d&ae&6§‘®uC.i— 

tistiir, ^utqskSnor eusQiuuQi-jpjpid Qairski sots, ^/euirssir ^Jssrqs) 

Qjmuswp ^jrhjpiu) nsLcpIhuirui. lUtTQrjLDpliUTp (gfiksff jtQjt efi(sj 
■pfyirein pj£,isr Spip off jit eresru^k fgiULSkSso. 

(SjeipL-^jra tSamsessrp^patTssi qpes> paBsrru up/iSssr ^smudS 
u'ik, i—in£tusir uirfiHiflturQiA (Father Damien) etotr gjirirg} L-irsars 
(Sir George Turner) ersarurq/jui tSaetju) esnr. t—in£iueir 

urfifliun it Quk$tu tbinl.iy.6Bnr. Jesuit gs 0 piped. 0 ffi£i_(?inrS aserr 
u>l!®us euQpp&iip uirGe<>r6s>& (Molokai) sr&srp fieSpigd 
Qaestpp pti iriudSaZkd Qsiuiueasii9esti. jyiiQs, udnss? 

m 
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attei3r(&&^iff£(8)U iSebssti jy&Q&truf.uj Q&tiurrt i*Jiyd&ut nL(fc j^\ r > 

'Stir. 6ti'r gjiTirzs i—ii ox it rfnuT (Pretoria) m&rp x&flav ijpp 

Ptfip 06pi_ Gjits gfetiupfiei ^arius&ssir QsZi&i siipri. 
iSssissri «ti »/r® Q&sirp($u<Tjp . jiy^Sufiu &iTiUuuti-!fi p ju’^wu 
jBssnr. fiHurs fLf-i p pt&sir <r sat ^0“ ^JTjj , r-/?<au>foir 

eQ?sneuituu.si'(3ja?,t—(cirtr& SaiTPSisr (tpempaeir sesirJiiSi^ i&tji 
^sirsjliLD @0 3/-®° pssS 6$ it ,»n ( n 

u.\ui nq. Qriueupi'lspistiTssT .KaiTJsat (tpetoftSfiMja;^ jy,niia.n a vu"' 
sir LLisf-iLfsiT srr sat it . 

Q&oirp ^«&r$a.vra‘i ^Ta/i^soP «a/s»»© 'Death \s 1 1 ■ ' > 
Beetle) sissruaiptnfsc apinLi— sTsits^-vui ippi ei»v«R < /;/ it 

QenjLD. ^tja nsu eSSsciLjjjT.ip icj us^svi 0«a>t _ ?.,sj 

jfp^)SD ueCeOTutJiii Q, i.Tost it p uuau—iu icjitssrr 'ZjjtT, * ; / 

U.iru3»r. g)ajfiUSSJrSaSrr «^u; Tut© Qss<k^is\lp pSToit eti^.oii i 1 
ensus saffr^i9ii^d^iM wn&lhjj u- tjs.w Qsiiiv *? w‘j 

jr/nu (Professor Max well Ltfroy ■ otekneuf <y-.hn *pri. 
g>i.£stpipls)) £pptsar j,nst jt.rfqi'.v (F.ntomo1i*!'i''t) r»\} 
ppsar setn\bi3uf.pp sinu.fiSbiPiV p Pnssti r&Zsri jyjiujir) Qi i: Tlb r '~> 

Jt/enpanpp pr'cin ji.^f a/i—o-ir ry.mriigi niTijij. „5, '.u 

Q&itp'ci it&s i isara^emp p jHanaS e 8 if) i giir, p.mt ? /< 

Qptgi'Xrj. ^tjsiipjfi ^ jjcioi "n ppi Qttijtji Q T iti* 1 / ,j- i >r 

•leir errip^siT, jymp* asnre- ?< /r^fluj.T sunjpp ipp r??r. *• 

G)jt i i8an&u' i^ppiji /il^S aflv’rui jainrsses>pi 3 sjV© » r.o; 

JSivuLj jrQIpstt. #) o/«t/« 0 aj njpppsmpufth iijernX f ' 

QsBpjp. ^a/a»T0?s3r oi? ip.^ss-in Sfi^’s^rsst nurTli-nFinni ■ 
/firQi— p jjiiti p^ssnu-r^ir 'toir ajtui. ^fsiijnssip a? of, j>, r ’P 

« 6 ff 6 jj 0 Qlit jjlLl-.tujs 30 $j iu ( «?<a'efe\) ’ ’ west jy jyaif <*»,»?«»/ n ; . 

jgfrjsm it nj) p gn su p p id 0 uS'&ih ijiumi iQui idjjss it !h, '>iJ 
s^snuujbjSsa ^jj.Tiu^Ssafleo bSlLo’P oit&sb 

(Sidney Rawson Wilson) ereirp ld/t^s jnaiJ jp/sii6uro iriuvSlu'i »w 

ssssr pic, K-SmPiiSipss Qtbiipgi. 

41 itrifla) K-u(Siuir£&£uu(Sih tB^airu^sseirrei) Qsrdi'aiKji •<— TjSSJ 

punil att^sBstru upfllsn ^pirius^seSio »®utL® W«wl. 
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«<w neoi jt/eniflen pdsoad asst suit eouupenrebriL airetneo amrfien)esr 

(Lieutenant Colonel Harrison) erei ruttQ^ut, strut— sir jye o« 
stretfsri-ir Stcue « (Captain Alexander Gemmel) ersnuirq^uttrih. 


QuirtrSfituir 3gj. £5. otsw. arorei(Si—esr (Professor. J. B. S. 

Haldane } atrppestp&iQeh Rani— Qujptut $£ jj&Si&cktr p pattest 
mu&3aiyfi'o8 > (t}i iL-.i—trir . srppempuSev Qeustfllliu uSqtjthgi tuebderr 

vr gp&jLh, p^wCcuii uS.'itj'h'gi Qsustflti3ei> erptaju, Q^eflao ^jiueorrjp. jtjeu 
eiismpuiec ^jeutr pih&nut *$j6s>L—pjp<5 GlsttssHi—rir. sift t^ 0 itSifl 
(Carbon monoxide) srejuti eurriLjeinai e. LLQsireb euptrev erpuQth 
eSSErrsy&Jr i£j/rsw 6 u Qiussti temp jtjphuQsti jyau/f ^astPeiji—eir $)&Ql&ir 
pSssta^p pu,es>utp pir(Su> &-crten trdSa Qsrrssjtt—rnr. pear gpit— ear, 
jtj Mans it jest sa p-u-Qatreiistrirpi, e-u9iPitupetnp (Oxygen) P-u-Glarreiir 
uf(jt)'!>p LcpQqifQfjSii&nj pLttpp SSsietnin ^jMsuu^Sus^ eruuisp uS(j^i 
pj}>] etesriiestpd ssussf! pgpd (t£pSlpjg}& Qsserr^utsjpi Qstuprtr. 
evrujemeii P-lLGI as erst i— &p$g] atiei>pfi)ip{S)Ui3ebr ^stiir QuuULupip 
iSSsismutsmiu luemi—iipesiir ; pest 6tnsu3e3(l^ip sesttt^s)ispu3wt iHebrt-jpp 
fiei \tpspesipu uirirpgid Qassnruf-Q^iipstr. ^jest^iut (Sun &n Up 

_ay^u/7 Q&iueoaeir eSiiatnptUiTuSqfjtip set. ^is^iLjija uTi^-iLjth (wiy. 
QsupiiLii—ebr gjjQjjuujpt^uren QpirsbrpS^r. gasmen tus enpestpu-jut 
^jsuQ^i—esB^ipsus saatL—irtr. ^jwisiesrii, m)ir&)(St—6br ued 
(cSTpSsurs^s^ P-iLuL-t—tri . $jsupp3ebr eSSrrraJTiu pes>sru9atrS^ 

(SeuclstiQ&iiju.jLn aesBp (Spstfieisev 0 « 0 ti, eusetSei) ueuesr p^jp 
auutr 'gsiitsi up&(3jth d?ui/r63fl<5(6Tfj«0U) dSseyut ijiusstuQin «sy plensuu 
Qup GJgpeiiTuSlpjpi. 


e wit QatDsbrifl QpznL (Sir Henry Head) stsbrp u>atjppisn eS ^ 

0 irsafl, ueo QeujtiuLLt— &.ssstird3a(srf)i(^d Sira ssyrusirest ibetit-faeir 
uisestanQiusst aehtQi3iy.d(SfUt iSiEppii, put {jjjji—jp (zptpiiisnSa3sar 
Qtfi(tf)!bp p-siiTiT&S tbJtiLjSoir gtsBTuj.aauuQu>rrj)i Q&iuptrtr. 
Q&rpSsmiSisiRebrjpj, isstlt-jaerr ^J(T^6U6s>siurresretnsii Qiueii jpiiit, e &0 
enema tu n est emeu 0 ®, gaflif, sueS ^jeirQ^seirearaipetnp e-Bsatir 
efthjuansu Qiuebrjpiih, u>p(ol(n?(Tfj 6U sets lutrest emeu, Bstjptesstir &3 ss>oj 

j)j pSaSuuartsuGhuebrjpiut astarQt3uf.ppsir. Q eu L-t— u u tL.t — ibiriMLjaen 

tBest epestjpi ah-if. jysu/f tutrQpirqf) BatisutQpi&sbr pS putS^QsresfisDiu) 
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jtjestsii £)6fsri<)-&&LiutLt—(I>utr'g>, jr/stieurju narix^s&r «s sirjji '7 jf ii) 

Qizebrjpi erev^tjii sr exrrsssrtSsi'SsC. 67 sv Gsn sBgQgfjirsB p^pQasst pi' n 

£. JpUSflUlLlUs 0605 gfcipisp Jp<ir<Fip Q EtJ)U- @S\'lL'/)jj 

effoGoiurrsui. astOL-iru Gt-scsa (Gu^laf Dalen) nssrp tw.^i-oir 
ibirtl-Q , uns&etr mt-ifr t-i—upp petPaucux ssr si—paboti 

Gturroma&flec disrrsgao rr, $J6Qes btftuafii usedsn jy2.50ri ( fi?0*a m/ifi » 
Q&sjsup psitsst arpsaraa^srdi aswr5>L3if i(ajii t£j& uL'C 

QaipplOuptfi. jyiusQovigaslr ^psL-t* Q&skjji tLeouBy i^u 

Q&tAUL-aiTSgjLD LDTgllLB&GrfjdSZJjU) QlJ^SpiB^ir 1J TUJoV <ST 631 . .jy ,11 

ainrniu&StasPjfUiLiy-Qfj ip aresijf, afliuZairu.] (acotylenr lyi-) 

Gurrsorp evTiL/aasrr jtj ipiSsnsuasij* nLisf-Q^ip 0^£.t>Va^-rrdS *tn£dji--’ 
(Saiakiy.uS(iTjipp)‘ sp'jrjVTjir j>ja^L^QsvTsrrj)i Qsuty ppp^J)i> Gi _..Vc,v 
g »0 ssorSbxo gjfripipTiT. 

eSgjgjTeiiP&Sffi&r a? j&Q&ui a<i G&rp'bn Lr.cOl Up ( 5? ,S2Jl»n 
mtLQii ^ppuiuQuanstnjsorjx- ju^sotaUfliruf- jystioasir p— unrip uLo 
mat iSGppiSssrpsonr ; ^pat—sS sgjsir ypaw.i ; ueoFi Qa-iP 

sSstra si—sSeorpsoi.T ; efisnr jnf tn; / paSsi psanr oi f u.%aa*»f 
H(V)Q&srps3TT. &. $. siyA) C. G. Curtis) or Arp i$6\\jiii i' 
«Sg 5 QT 6 sfi usrshnL Ot.-eS (Mont Peloe) etssrp snfltr&o Gauf i 

QpSipj QstrBsta'jj-rpjip'cui'c p jupsor eu/ni9sp6rr Q&sjttyj. jy v 
6 U ir a5 sir eBeSixL-i fftniue c lhjU.hu $~itjipgj), Qf'&soiff- p ptsfyrj# 

Saiuuytc sipauLfsna era^ti iSjiidtixjfjippp. gjfrsupanpi ai—i$r 
airi^srv j)fsujpj ^iS»* 7 aJ 0 i_sjr Q&sor psonr U-arGsrr. nsnG^i «s" 
uunfiiLju Losk utriliLjil asvip aQii lcs »<p Qi UUCP'S* tenriy i rij i ( # 41 . 
jywrrsGrr ^jsnsuTpi tcan-y., Lj i£*pi, L/ans luirsuposrpujut Qot «,(_ 

uQpprrgp «jys ,0 ai—n,2 pfSsst Qupsois iSaipaQa^tra arson aj.u->v 
psnir, ^‘A^uii ^jtgsns Lfsnsuir^iiii lj (L pfijiu t hj .TJewriy ifj r >P 
anuuisir ers^piLjUi s/rsw ^}'Vsct^ j ciuaSpjpi, i9sor epvjeuTjv •“ 
0t— k ir QsusifjGiu^issij. 

^uSI split, boisulL (White) ei6BTp mpQqrjQ «ff^ 0 T 6 sfi Qatrsvii 1 
i9turr ( Columbia) afl^srieir uy^Gosm (Purace) nest p uj&Bssi ipiru^j it> 
P-iuir uttreer GifiuJisiti’htBi swtu9sbilL Q/Ffvpssti. ^av} (ippjyii 

Qstr^ii^p^iLQL-fiipo Q&trsfnuj (irjnp jys&eSesr ait ilSentuiation—ii 11 ■ 
Jtlpphursorjp ueo^p ifipiua^L-esT spetflieutnpa assort— n it . jynt&p’bi 
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seir jtjiu^enerr p.ljiQ izjti (Sodium) SaiuiShuii (Strontium), /Setfd? 

(Magnesium) SpiBiuus (Chromium), $)GarQgts)iT eat ear emeu 
*i—ir eSd-Qt—ifleuptreii QptrearjpiumeaQtueirjpi searL-irf . 

^QeceitiMiTestsriLQatr usetseondarr (Allesandro Malladra)* 
tnrtribs QuirmL (Frank Perret) ei ear'll (jrfir QaiswxQeBiu&o 
(Vesuvius) er/fhaSsiiSsir earuSrgvd- Q&earjpt jifisf-S(^s 

S(^?04 ( a5 ^Uf-ULjppeaipS Q & IT ,i p SOT IT . $S(Sjy$ll9eO 

siflppetnir. uevsueasstuiretsr cgi/pt-jp ti'stp&SsSsrrs s star l- ear t. jsjeap 
etnpu ui—U) dip spear if . ^saeairju sestsrt^ pi ip sappiest e _ peQ 
Qsirsrsr® jsjduQsutfl uctsti Qsapppi er&aipp(8)Lj ueo ibtrd-Si<5tT)&(&j 
Qpesretsr®ir , jt/iiSsip&Sleasiuu uppltu (LfssaiQsar&&fiseatSea!iuu 

Qt ipjv, jsjsaeBt ippir&t erpuQth P-.uSir&Q&p peas pipits Qua^d- 
(Ssppenpipus psQiTsseatrih erebrjpi jsjeair sstarQdippprr. 

disirird. (Piccard) etesrp Qu6\'f£tu ibird.® 6000/ri ssfl, u easts! p 
ps is Lira's dr esr Cusp ui—60 Seas p ( Stratosphere) *j uppliu 

triu sSserfleo appear qpspeistriu fF®ud-i~6tsra. «5ys 11/f 6&0 Quq^us 
L/ smss s^esarpea ^jnetpus ’vserr eQetarststsPea Q&eorjpi pus 
s'Sstrir Q&iiiprrir. iSlssrsttrif jsjsaQsr, u pQpsrreti easuieaserr a _ i ujtus 
Qsdsr^i. gfipesrdisaT , ueo nird-® eB^^astsr ^rrtnu&SiuirerrQjjus 

^iasair^sar (Suspui— so *gj ) trtriu&&setRs§‘®udJ® suireaflei upsseiir 
u9esrr. ^ssjsasaastrius3seSsrr eS^ir earriu, 6pe§l ujruu^gfiiSQus, eQusT 
esruQuir&(3j eaj p£? p(&)Us B-pe9 QsiuiLjus jtjpissjuQu^ssus mpud. 
Qensrrpi. eQsarsnPiueti sfiHirscfcjr (Cosmic Rays)u upfSesr j^/Se^us 
jy Qs iff p&i dr sir J57 • 

js^sstsr® (Spajpius (gfidasarqrjssr astsr sff jrflei r er ear etssP seats 

jij'Sisifi pps&Qsrrear® QiQTjSppi. jypSeateadiQu’QfjSfSjus jijQ^usuetafl 
u9eo eSsjsuiT eieaspu-jus Qsiuiup gaea$3esr pearir . eS^jigj/rsBr ^striu&S 
ssifleo jsjsuif Qupp Qsup/rSsar ue 06 sitrus. ussxsir ereo® si iritis jtfsa 
Q sap plseS ear tJtuSztsr «sysoi_ Sear petsr it . Qeapp3tueott—ueaes>irLJ ueis 
ihrrd-t!f-6ST(Tf)U) Quit pjpiQ ear pear it . sQ^rjfSfjrss! us ueD ieir®seSea>t—iLjerrerr 
eai/uiLjsPerr tu/Siuirpi. e9@gjjrsar pfijear eSSsirsSiueaserr p-.ei>3 pQs 
Qt urjpearresreatsaturus. jt/eapeatps sear®dips(3}i}s Qpiup§)u9ei pjeafl 

esji air fr-®ud—t— €>T ei>® eotr 0 ih usSseSeat p t Sp®s Qua jpeairesr e-eare as us 

tS^0irear sS'sri. 



^ssrjiSsiT irrggr sir. S. R. M. ^sar^irAvii jlst2.ii uni 

^a/jajjr KT. L. L. D. 

jyjyiupjic ^shr® j£*BjDSif sfiltfr jbisir 

urj'TiL'J) 

U3}IIC LfhSj &'3 Qt& ©9 

iXTva^ioV jfji’a/at tcra'a/ji) JjjJD /5a) 

$f3L\ipp3soa laiyjjSihiJir ip >) ijisQju — ^/rcua/^9 
j£S3)[£^ §}(])& /?ir/ / ^//sjviggjui&u LCcSr 

UTbj-LJ UJTO/I-D UUjJiT 



Vidwan. T. P. PALANIAPPA PILLAI, B. O. L. 
S. V. O. I, Tirupati. 
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K. Ponniab Pillai (University of Madras) 


@)p<ssiBfp OTil/y-sirassbr ugar® QprtL®, Q&ir, (S&irip, uiresarup-tu 
i&sir gut it setr /rjjjub, mppiua ueo Qppirxirxemr^niii (Suit ppuutL.® 
snip, £%/iuen, gfism#, /5T«_«ld erehrjsguth (tppp&qgLn ^emi—S xiredpfijteo 
j^enpplae SSsouSsBfiearjpiLci, Qpl^i svof ^jiuppiSpx «§30 

luirisr jji , 6?«i) QuiHiSiuiTirxsrfleBi Qua ’fj QpupShurren, @p^ Jti-t—aneu 
‘'ciit-h, Smp^ed Qup^LnuiTmemLniuirssreinai Qau6rf?6U06U/r«9«ar. 

®an&p piEipx xSen’Siurr er astQrjea ibir^x^ niTerr Sip iffSscesuu 
jy.2D£_iji7 QsTonrQ (SuireulpTiSneniruieo {gj&nxu uu9pS 

p^swrL-irifi'Qfjiaj&i 6Tssrp)i Q&reigu euxp(3j x a^i~ ^jL-iSeoeiirpsuT ju, 
'ti mil d}(£'2> u>rr , erst tjji eniupTsusoriif.iu :?hoi(aj ewsg j _pi. 

^pefasn'i 1 1 snip iu i?3scii0j-s GIxfeinrQgiitr (csus&mif-tusji ^es=irxeiflsir 

xi—^x tfiref, vSjpclssr e _ snrir /utittp jrr*gir. xir. jyssur^ats) 

ir%i>r- Q&ii-is/-iurir jyeurxsir, uen sSsnx^mi/ii P-turr pp (fSuaaiQQmegtu 
Qt iPtuQprpj ersmsnrLn Qxirsnr® pLBj£>enxii> (Suirpp ^gi/eikr^s)Li&)u 
usnxBstx <®tp<s to rS 1 j3ieQ<3i)r. jifpenfl^ucn Gipuu tx eris/WLLi—./n/'irjiMii 
'cl iirppp pQf),hp'<$jLn ^tsujit^ild Q&iuiuuulLu)l 1 j ir p 

TfjiBali i(TJji (olpirshri—mh ^smxx ffiSsoaniu eusinis^L i> jy 0 ii usmflsniu 
(rLrpQxirewQ, e-iuifip (tpsmpuSen Qpirsnru-irpp! euQjjQeixqrfi . jygi/ 
eOsnxx x^soiureirpi. piBiften uenenriilj ^sb^siL^ qpssTssrlsr 
enipjs sr sar p p pQ ^pira.wx’sir Lien j°j},pjx3ssTpssr, jqeupjpieir 
p?<sc Qpipi aSaTr®0ais3r. “ ^Jetnx jsu^soixsim ”, ‘‘ Qu0 xiremir ”, 

'‘0^0.^7000”, “ ptrefrenanx gpp&J ”. Qppe$huetirajr(3ju>. usoLpiu 
pi8fp jgjretitrStu “ uftLiiru.eo” ersaru^^Diii, ^)smxii98siTLJ uprS jy fSl 
ujsnirti. ^JaieSemx ^}eoxxsm pemp e_ sxrif ii(cp . ^Jemt—xxirenp^p 
Qqtjmjfliu “ (SpeiiTinii ” “ fiUrvjsuTiii Qu>irifl ” ggjansuxZbir §jiup l a9ii 
grfton&u LfenswiserrirSiu sn&aiXLc.tu (Bjiraitrx^njU), emsuessreu ^tpenrrmr id 
s^ld QfiLjJSfVjsSeiTpenir sTsnjpi ije0^s)£ssr pgp, {§Jeir£piu> ^jeneu 



L-irdt—ir *t. S. R. M. ■**©“** 
c^^/rasj/ KT. L. L. D. 

jHgiupir w *W 

urrjiTL-Q 


ueiico ui?> ^ap/aa9 

lctsujioT ya'aia) mra'a/a) 3* so «s»J 
Qfaoqpfi&vr japans* jj\d Vi r,qsu~-*ir®)S>i$ 
/Bss>iftj5£ fisrtf -J>!} mr *g>u&0 ussr 
uiriq-U uT'Tsyib uujsjr 



VIDWAN. T. P. PALANIAPPA PILLAI, B. O. L. 
S. v. o. I. Tirupati. 













&i£y> aiar/r<#$<£ p&sCsuir 


K. Ponniah Pillai (University of Madras) 


gjUppifitj) iWTLLiy-eiraaar uearQ QpaiL®, G&ir, Q&iry}, uamnpiu 
LDoirssriTasirirjijUL'fi, LujbjhLB uei Qppa^ifaerrr^nui Qua ppuuiLQ 
eui«, jDswff, (5T«_«ui ereirjgDuh (Lppp'£qgti> ^jani—i aaeip^d) 

jtjsuppl^ar iSSsiu^aiflearjpuh, Spipi siiTgsQjSpTjijgjLh, ^ujp pt-Bipd adsO 
ujaeor-p, Ssi QuiflQiuaa&stfteia Qutfj Qp up Sunrsv, ^JpipnJiLi—snai 
Qut%, Sekp^ei QLJ^ihurranemir.ajrrsyremai Qaietfl&ifT^aiiruSsur, 

^tvTjao p piSipd aSsoioi ua «To-srg?a5 naptfpfg ibaerr Sip li'SLiemiU 

^emi—ipr QarssrrQ QuaeuQpau.eieiauie<o piBipei ffijem&u ua 9 pS 
t>-svrt—ini , i(nji<$j$] sisrrpi Q&aeognsup p( 9 jd (^ji—iBedeoapsua jpj, 

Quirii ed(HQ ld.t , <sr sir ju eg'npQsueknyu £Ssoi,^ aii^i bSlLu- jp. 
^jp^ssrii i isvLpiu i£ 8 si>i( 3 jd Qsi snrQeuj Qsusnripiupi ^a&ir&efi&T 
a I— <SO) poii ret, ji/pSsar e_ snra i L p i, tx.fp ^pjj&a, aaf%a. &a. jyessr^Btf) 
trSjCT Q<fu.iy.iuaa jifsuaaen , uei iijih e^mipp QsuahiQQuisiru 

QufujQpr,W) gi srrrsnnB Q&rsnrQ pcSxpeosui Qtirpp ^gysrar^aajuiSsOL/ 
uscahii rSjji^eo)i. ^fpeiftspiui Spuuts eTiitaaiL.u.ajragpiu> 

ci Tripp p(^hp,pni> @ pi enema ii/ld <st suj agi/ii Q&uliuui JL-ipa a p 
jy irjicQlLiTrji QpTsiffL-aih (§}sb)&& sSsOsmu aisirad^ti jy 0ti ueusRemiu 
QtrpQiaeinQ, e^iuaip qpsm pu 9 ei Qpassitu-rpp! ejQ^Sei iqrja. jijiu 
eOesi'TA £?iSOiuaesrp. ptStpeii uececTu'tj ^ahr(^siL(^ Qp&a sarQ sr 
euipp ursk ppp^aj ^pa j dia<oir i im @0a2 sar psar, jtjaipjpieir 
pSsd 9 nip efUorri&^su&ir . “ $jetn& p Tunisia ”, <l Qu0 niresin ”, 

“ Qi i 5^000 ”, “ paerreveuis «$pp ”, (TpseSiussreuarejii. ueaitpiu 
p/Sfp prenaSiu “ uflt-iai—ei)” eassru^^fiiii, ^sn^aSl&sTu up/S jtjfS 
uj sOTih. ^jsiieBemf ^jeodsssarpsmp e_ sssraiQ p, ggjeBii—dsreopjSp 
Qqyskfdu “ Qpenaaui ” “ ^(^aiaiii Quiirtfl ” §£)ss>eu&?ktr jjjDiup l a 9 <u 
glsnfu LfeisvasarraSiu eoi&siiffLiuu (ajaeuas^ttjU), emsusssreu ^ipenasra ^ 
S(str,ii> Q&iujSQfj&S&TpfsnT «r espi ijsi^Ssbr pjp . ^esrgpuhi jyensu 
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RAJAH SIR ANNAMALA1 CHETT1AR 


•&eir {^jen&U-ft—Q&iT fliSip miLtp^rsear uuHeouutUJ) eu^Qsyr pat , 
jysnsu 6T&8tr a eat ppirQsarr , ^an&aSesrutrp utLi—pnsi pp&trsa 
«Jni^ViW<*6Tr/r«J, QstrearL-tn—uut^JS^Ssa. ^iSari, Q&*.vp 

p^sn&, jriraiffTvJsu. Q&. ^sjflaiTfftn i9enSsir ji/etifdiarr “ pifip 
aurGi)rj}i" 6r«srp jprsSev, “'Spsuirju t ismsetfieo airsssruuQLC!, i imr 
Cl^a iaiL/9, pssmrsti, utptiug«-jtr ( pil<s3, niLi—JT<ssib t Q-si 
ldild, sripTtru}, ^dil^josresr iHpetfU) 

Q«(rswr®o'n r «ir, HTSptt&r j^smc\usm > sHl-If SpipssrsuTtt ’* 

erek^ji (§iiui 9 ji& 3 n(Hfi . ®aasarlljj siipijjpp^jiu ufiSt^rp *£*'47,11 
mas^ puSipu Quiut pr£i3aj (z§rhu ibTj’riussa firsh'SfliiTi j>,„vi-h.,rr 
pirih eiQg^iu '• ptSipOhArifijSstr sti ersttp jprtSJv, '• 
sneop^p (rqrfsisr 'jim ^ao^i pi£'p so&3 unseat 3 jj ftp an 7 pair i i'i 
piBifip'Jl, $ 0 -fliU usTir srtjiut fipspih ui3ew pstn air* Sie>f'i3«v 
psm.^^paiirjja^i^u i9areni stpuilu. ®a'-i3ji 

jBr^waflso oiu.Qu,tl^ airs j^snuuLfti pisir ejsa*i,itr> ats^ju 


uQS&rpmr enirjpiih jtl&QfusirjlS ®ii<T ei p fie* ,'?BVdi/.y,r 
SlMsStinpii. ^taimmyutrSv &*>*.*?&$> jp tester .m.,vr/r, 
‘'(otcarr sippi ” erarsyrh cul-Quitl^ jpr&c^^-tjpsSJuj jtjenirenn 
UL-ipffffiSsxpssr ” 6T6ar^5/ui ^ruSsiryr. ^peS&T t tp,„ v 

ear ' Sjr pe&pp&tjSei |so fJ w j2)5^®i«5a/«r(Su» w.bjm# 
Qpe&aitrSsirpgt. ®snpatcir 3 t pp!a)uuuri$ui uirtLuf.p ( ^ l 3fj. 
paru* erarjvti, j/pstrzu fluswss^ ,,* 0 ^ 19 . mJimrur* i’rir.p, 
£J(r ®“ U ^P(5 “ ntuunLQ^jpu,” Sj, SjJI mHtarr ^ 

G/SL-luirir srrsrflg'a) jt/pSi^iQsrsrrKfF.w utrL-uf.p^ ( 
erentjuLUj naiurttar^, ^sn-ipissitiuL), QuiS, nor^/ir, 
Qu lissuti_®sw Qr£j^iQdrfl$ni ereirp^ u,^, 

SsOLjugsrmi* trorp jpria, Qua,®™?. 
siri_.su> srssrp npfBgpss&owiju-, ^t-p^rS^pp^, v , 

ss*r® euyS ar B&l }>. StSojtr Quui^t.* mtmn 


1 n—ir p jijaiaisirexj utpnuMi* « ^ Wwm ^ 
*■* up** ®sarjpiui trsvautL® 

• 96 ^g u .. Mlil jr„ 
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uesf (Surreirp jjjftem&&eir ereieirtii srr ssxruuQQssr p&x . fifiesRiLjui, 

lent-appiEy) giretiseir jijsrreQ pi pear ears ^/a^ipear erem pi (Sa ii.es u 
i/QSppi. jtfaipjjisrr. “ t urpiti, pj&pfijhuus, {xpjpasiti, &tuiipu>, Qjsstir 
jpt60 t Q&ti9pphutii” ersarusar (gfiarjiipsat sursd an smdQesit—dQeir 
pear. ®p<>a)eti jqfiStuiSL—uujp er sir sai Qsu sir qr^eti, ^an&aSdsaru 
i ippld x^jpuii jjflretisdr ptEi^ei ^)6tiSstijjn^)eti JJiujfijiij fij)asi&ti]t}s 
oe.uf-iupn£u.j leri—ati fiftstiecr fi} T^ifi^ 'i^da'2 sis soar f^iii *gquutq.d&etietiT meti 
tied p/iihu 'j, Tr^aen ®-vjipp<!n)eti t PjsupptpfS) (Lpesreoi pra'ceu 

fiftsaia- .jiir pa*\ir,it, ^}sa> rsueti^ibirafir^ti, ^jn^ipsorir ersoTLip] dlsirwraf) 
&eirp&i, jjsi&md mpuS'issr S-enu.tuprS\U prSip ^sma , 

1 ?' mp] QjefffOtremLA-if^-izrjsnrii sreiresr erenrpi QaiL.urira'cetr 
±]ir<cJ)Gi, $emL.dsaetipfi}Gti ptEip. ,r>n ii.tq.eti snipi (a^iq-^tuptueii reserp eti f 
bstrsorir rippenreoi L} L^re^aniBasii , g^etna sruspsmpp ptrsfirSpstiTeti, 
jq pi sffQ'cuppipqpp peni—njr^th srssrjx SpSpres pqapp 

etiTu9eorir. eui'op.Temjr ^afidajLn 0s»rtii 1 jean—pppiEtpiaierTjik, 
PjP%sorlju emtdQ^TenstretiTuSsnr. fifci&empuS'ksr at) flip pqnai 
psnPip pi£tJ$L2eoLDAj siiGrrirdsQsusm(^iis erearp ^nwikQ&rssBtQ), 
j>/pp(3j jy0ti(3«-/0tn urQuiL.(Ssti(i^Sear(npr. jqsrr^q^d^p p\Bip 
ix<5*oT7-,tSiu lerus erearpnii wpds aptq-turp <SL—uurQean—tu 
ewr&eir siynLn . jqppanxiu pjn&etisiTerreonir uetieorearQ oirupiipi, 

netis Ssti p/Ssarpenpujus, b_ujit (S&tidfOjdGIsrmrQai'i&i uetijfiietiSQpth, 
etiTjfippajr(Lpinrj>i t gietietirti euetieti $)smpsu3sar aSctssrii^Q^srQ pssr. 


f jtjjfiiip Sj^snen 
121 




QfilifjiBirilurfr j)Efcrgsjic2to aiaarsoaii jfp/uprir 

iSeap&j sffj^iraSaJ <3«w# souiw^ffw tep»ff 
sS^ajirsor uirejut 

ji. SrT4®Qiiua4if atari** urt^u 

su/r*P<ij»/. 

siTTsuerrii ijS'grem em&u'i'psc tisuseki aiorriipgiar Oairmt—n^'eM 
LHrietisirihpgji ssps afl'Jsfl uir susir i i s gist QuufiGei 

9 i aisa it ipgi sit Q&uje32ev msoir fUtysuetriripgpar uSssmS2eo 
wm ieuetrirtipgi snb&xsO Qu/fl^jiUJeik^uBso u>&uQ«sr. 1 

*/r© Quq^kit Qisstof ui/r 0 Oui(r 0 u/r&» 

cSrsxPenfltu lditissj ufagih 

u»rt-_ Qlct© a^L—iSetop tnjeSanSSsb duyajii 
icppsur eu^.ipLfsS sppaiir i§enpi(&)ib 

emQL/^sSei'eif Qprrerf) &.(£Qijfiiur(3ju> 

umasirf; ojjStuj rSeo^r ui/rsjjr«fisirf!^ii;ii 

G^Quso ^gTuni&sir i$$(3&staj sriroii 



Qff-KpiSip (2£te®0u> sui—Q&rp *&oa)L£i«0{i 
2^@0i_ uneifSs^ &.QQuuT(TFj uirQeo 
OpKjBiSlipp uxt ueS&ttsp euig}Qfe& *.®ii 

(iPPJV ($ir(eaitr ®««/ GppQuirifl gQu 
•r*/* “iO*/® ®«®/ ^Sy, 

67 ®@ «0y9*^ 

gjjJiipeuLp amusSsd matron /S&oQ^aj^/rsw 

67 ®* 617 fieuuHrS u euekgyu&t QiumunQr. 


3 
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Qi up.Qfj£Gl£&iT ^jaisatanui ppserr (3 lji 8 tun> tv svsneu Qiu ppSssr 

iStr&ojppaiR iSSsiap^)Siu L9sssfl Lcfnj p fiheos QerrppSssr 
6T eiii up.an&iSQfjorr imr sstrsairdQsesi ^jemareS ppesr QeuppSsir 

^Jciissur ednfji jg>&iR gns&ttG) ziJ«sfl «0 utearuifsQetr p pSssr 

fiHehupppsi— ^tL-Q^sx pfisip Q&ijpBpuesuP Qtupp&mr 

fitdshrtjSp ligs&SsOlj Qu^-Bmerr^ Q& 1 L 1 & pipott Qoippdan 
jxjssxuf.6V itsQssx eQzuzTrsrfi ppjsrr jt/t/iQursararuiSsBr QojppSsar 

jyinf] ajaB?^3J)U/Ss>) Laasrsn susbr Q&iq inpuiGrr<xs6ijLDir(^(oiMJ . 4 

xsir^)6u pirjsjrsor^s^uelsi) (oeuipenfld sirSenfidQss 

66arga) susofusv 3tr%& ■%%3&itzbr pin ft/TL-Oefl ppirsir 

jyo!irg) 53 T 0 / ; 0 tiLy* Qrp , w(^Ui t.urip peu6srQuiuif ptrdrr 

6i ifl r Q'ii£ l etoti Siisr p ga&Tsnr evsorsnLc (2 tu pQ p(B pG p 5 

Qt itr p^ajt—LD iSnnppp ljsxsv L^arjfrssiT Quiiipirr 
^irssupa *arirG) QiurQ / 5 .ra/ 6 »/r QuitL^ip^i 
fiptajuf- Si xp*psmr£3&ir ldSi pa^f.ipTif 

!bT63p, 60SUIT (U/T 01 O LDSff IOT J dlesfl pT IT lbp!T i 

ptaji—sir si/i_.s «®0f6U0 Q<r«isu/r L/stp piiprir 
G psniBippLara fiflanffsu.Tsssr flest&Q&iupirir 
«0j30oni— tfjsnrigKrjLeaU eQiuip Q^^eau—Gsunpedr 

off JP UiJJIIMTb 3T SV(Tf)l— 2 lAjy e9 ips9 sir 3 sir . 6 

gpiar jpiLn Qn0uQ/Jir0 oif L-iq-U QuQ^iBsSsOd gjpco on flip Jjn 

ui«jr^a//i Q, /(j/jiLLfS tfiiLuf-sar saroisr^i&tuxjaiiuir&eir 
Qpsrrssr .ij3sy>pi uirgyemG) stirri— QpempenLomiuuGuTeo 
lSeot gni.i fil&tpjpi u/T(g)swr® stm(S Qu00fiuS l 637. 
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U)T«fl0>SUflUff jpSsw. 

Bala Kavi V. Ramanatha Chettiar (Dovakottai) 
a«jui jtr/t */r jjsk l gB)ic&io& QfiLi^tJirjiairsaflss 

up treat® tSsnpaf itisarp@p(Bji 


surifpi&l* 


f$(Tjjd}p QuireSiLfi Q par sir it ptBip# Q&gi'gu mtLt^p psstaisnRaii 
LtQfjsSp jS&tLfctit 1 1 ^ssS pi iei' aioti pptr IsitriiQ euerr (TffOijp 
^060,® j8nf)s8p *3t9ti9aiflp 31 0 Sptaieo ussaPa9Qeoir 0 
Quit 0«0 ccuiJT L^iflQiusjrxai l/«s wij Q i ' 0 g>£?r Quir0*j06u^f«tf. 1 

Qnfliu (e^irufp SsulevTasir dipsng u.,T^suirp jS(r^aiaena 

vutfltu ®a)g?#ir «irg)® ST ppr g)'E7'2a u-jSDpeneesflair 

sSu sureo iBi—pt^dSi & ctffi&n LjiPuifij aaS«twr u 

8/fli u eiPiiu asfloJTsnfl 8etr(^u> uexsP.uSp 8 jpenutlfSetr a i , 2 

0 soa |0 9trp@ tiS&tnuirppi 0 ^. iutw 7airu9e» umLjeni—tuiri 
/§«> alii unrt3 QscjpSSsiruSeo iSshrp LjsipuuiL isur&riB 
u 9 a> 0 Lc iSiflafist) QppsnptuQeiisir ^jiupjpipenppff eSeusssreoiipireir 

Qp(tgg] L8an3uaiJi9 Qiuir^eu QsnreirsiT aftui’paippTeir, 3 

jrjpleQp ,a? 0 «fl eoirehenttifieifi eotpSp 0 «/rani_a 5 eoir p psSesfi to 
Slsnpu9p QuirenpuSp seoeSuSenfleo iP&ouSp QutreSeQ Qtanumfieo 
QjjdQ&ireir poipfip Qu^iiLjstfiio pfipyQts peaiQatruutr 
iLjsnpiLj.il asst our gpiiuzGtkfSK) u&o7eu Qetrfir'Sp iLjteioQuja'laiirtir. 4 



<s ue-u iBgLa^jp^w g6tflpp Ly«^3j=/f thirst— ir&u 
jifj&ir (LP'&etitrih i iiLt—iB&siriririkg] ^etSsiiuiiueOSS^-p 
pa&ir inStpu ueousxflG&iii pL^iurru Ljsetnip mept—iipi Wsu 
ena&nu (?u# an Q^ernS (gj/ipu ssressrgs) uSsOfoabr an si sear t_ train. 5 

pssn^i^ir piB(igU) & uiu.TpiMeouaor pgeQp Q&tuso Ljiflauuear 

jyra'w^jj; tLdsOuueo &%sod<s6i£ <s ldsdld p plsu etjeo^err erretre^iEena^ 
sQssnJ^n) Qf)Gti£j'Sjj Q&mui i6u>i—pprebr QiLSOni piBiftp sasoflpQptutr 
i issotiQT) pjiueuio eouir ptn&:pju uiflSi eOerfla(Sjti uossn-feni— lutrebr. 6 

s&icS iSSsiiuiii U60gsotnG gpuiriu Lfai^tk samBt^^puan 
Qa-sosoth t3s»T,tup pi (i/j pp3 so sot p Q peSipt ueosoutit ujS&etfletsfleO 
LD 60606 O inn^ippsp &irhi6o> eopp eusberr eopp^sar eoa u)Ljsear'2i—ir6sr 
(jjjjso &o OtugoiQinussr pHti6iir1> pu afisafliL/ QiniTL^g 6ffhuii)i9(i)(2snirsBr. 7 

Gsnpfi 9 eS g-effp LfirtLt—Tpl Qpitbran Ssbr0 eSp 

gpoap'SF &60>t—iurr63T an^^samS^p &QJ)& l inirjp upptrestnG 
appjv tDstnr psmpd QgTaarQiwrriip.Tsbi yopeoenm j)j06trirp ueoeotrarQ 
ssppti) Lfpeosutr picker euQnuQ &g(Jm son ip eBaop^&piQiiA. 8 


neiii) Qu00i x. 



QuytatutpaSiu uirit-ir Oedt/siruS J/rg/r mi 
j,«*r®uia-0<F Qftl+urir Kb., L. Ii. D. Jl a/T*afl«r 
jfjpiupirii) <gfiirS &a>jD&jdiip<r<8sB 
^yofir »gtr/n&L'fJ U3V&$8&d ptfifffff&HlUIT 

usHrifji, 0(0. u. 4 j. gjiiijirjffl GfiLturi &.^utsai 

(Cjfiaf eajflteui) 

1 . jtjfar^) u&iQoii fBjgiupaib ujrgisQtSifism 
aear^ad ssarQxe afi srpeQijp — tOt&r&gfffsar 
ae&raisflemLiur tnruSQes suit sdstL-pii piiurmrmu 
eresssrswft iLjanxuur $ wsssr. 

2. 0^6»eu oiswflaasr 

(SfMffl Lff 0 (ja) * 8 a)s*tp*ti — er&>&) 70 ii 
Quirpp (SjweflSgjOT Qi j freer u&areQ loitQetrrQijb' 
eppiBa entLfisSeS ($p. 

3. fi}6i2sD&S) p puiueiaiesr QaqrjC. Q&eveu/ipaiv 

ereoclsctp so $ipp} &f Lj3s8 > en& — aeodhifMUi 
LcereiBaisrr nm^st) n&)eteberre> eun ipteferp 
jp ear eafl turn ajssresBiuaiir jypjpi. 



®_iL//f^J 0 9 < jnGfor<gn)U)2G0 iuj&i 


(uexxif.fi. Qec. u. «S0. jift putt Kir pear G&tltf-tuiri) 


0 / / 06 WLo ^®©iu l»4l 1 Gfilij. f fgji anr ff. priD. up. <si. 

<51 tMf Gfllfclllf I Kt; L. L. D. jysu/raarr, ^jaxiAibirpt-jniA g?<n> 

<nvr«9)siicF G&tri& <5frg)®<ST psvesr ei6argpnj) ts&ifleo, peraaiesSax 
tc,at9e\\ ^'krriuxpp.w (Bjif.&GsriVeSp, l iiLis/six & mS erearp t9f) 
anaif G&rip Qppanpiu Gl&LLu/.ujrjeiiT&LL sj i£<&)lL&) jfa&S jyswr 

effafi-"UTear(S Sbs ? ir iD*. (30-9-1881) ^}ii 

■st after <7 pi sx pfiu peuui^pe\'eua rsuT ,f<Sov. iSaigui e9e^L~°ajireiitt® 

Lj j iLt—r&a f Swserr i?a_ (28-9-1941 ' j^tis .vraflso ^jaiifese^6ar jtjjp 

i • p tld jjfOTr® Sestp QemLi^Sem p_pj. ^euisterr^ 

*• irsi^so Gizekij ir8arwirtl& Lcppfi 
oSri3T*oC tBATLCdSSU. Gupi ” 


ersvupp Gapup, pin uc$2n&(&j eSotrisiriu np^esar ^jjrSiuaiup 
§’&'Lj r ih <g,j$ ereir&iiih RfbsmsQiuirQus, ^■rSai/iSiip uosaen 

er^aiGinGii, ^surssrr uaisGerrrrQda LD&ipigi aitrip@&XQrjir&eir. 
(ran# ^fy&ShuTir pii> Qutu{njd(S&pu sril® g^scdQfjiBaeirraGai 

@«c m^ajQeiTfVfiT&err. 


®mrr frjjr 

Jj) suit serf! six Qfipp LjpetetiQijiii, Q^ssr&araSp <5«3«fl Lt>ifiZfliurtL]Ui t 
GftqrjQpemp QLDiUJTiLjii, uesrQpsnp &lLi— &«n u Q-jpiudiem xiriLjih, 
ggsn<(fL£n> slL&p p8od sur til/ tb, §jear£pitb usv tt-L-t—isiaeiflet pSsieDxmLjil 
R.jxui9sxnrniLjti jytAiriigi Sipihp ueo Q^uenserr Q&iugj, «<tl 1 ®«@ti 
Qu3TL$<50ii GugfjpeB Ljfitigi 6U0 u eu/r <5 (SrjjiL, jt/p/gjjQtrrtevrii mjSsg; 
ustrju, e-enerrp!3p ufijiijp e-sssrir&S pjpu>u& Q&rrpQutry$ eStupjptm 
fisssresuA, jy/fleSear jpmrmtA, gugs&gdld Qppe&u e^iur^essrmistL^ 
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e-«0 p&L-Qpth $U17f rrRf art B. A. jijaii 

&(ki r jj^Stun ptrir . 

“ liaiir ifiiurtiSsar pis sp 
ptttueuT jfliLiii&fl utuip!® ( 3 a)Gjr ” 

grtsr jijeiiTsSsiT su/rys ppiGaiiruntrs. 


j^swr^wjuicU tuir&ir, piBi£g(iit\ ^dtSeip^sinh *«'*w 5*^4 5? 
ttj«Bi—iuai/r«orr.T(U, ldhQu(T^w <sllLi_ iba»rfl«0 ^Sviaoir priiSi, c-Ji _ 
L—trndssretiQ^it SiuiiLjpj)i oivuijQldtjx Q&irpQuTifi a iTpj)'P<b\'4L 
d«nr si.L_/r<s« £§)aiT««Tr fjjpigi maippt syan j 

eaifiiaSiu jtip&'dsoiuw&srr use. zsjpprTSefieif Qpntsm feuju n ( »p , 57 t * 

&.iL.L-<$££jip)ii:,’ dip ^.iLu-iussifi^iijj uTaj0ii e_i_£w > iQuTjii ?i,-9 
jjjj) enir&srr Q&iup meowsUr asti. pin r&jeneS&ea&iurSiu suTiwT % p 

Qpiri^sSeo Ssjrpp $ pit ueni— p pair aQetrsr Lip p(9j @ 3 UTSvrft<>iT 
uutip airesiPsapii tBfiip Q#eaaiaf-7u: &trm<nfit. psnrajaaF-i pi. 
utriinS aneuppei (tppeQu apemp*3sr npp&eti GttpQ&TsssrQ ,?i_j ifi 
aifVjQdrp &puLj ^ai-TailS* njf jjjgi. gj}sBrsu>t—ndsi» xiBepairiki 
§>(^j»ui9s3Tirru9r^ip] ^ansisn pit jpensrsurpisiir p Qs-ijp aebssnraJr 
pssieiiswPan mvi Tjyiin itpstpd Q&i\' sui &sn irppin erssr jjith itpixu 

LJ I IT pb 63 T • 


a)«Mri_ssrtc.TS«0*0# Q-SFeegiiit rev ewksp^eo jgJajT.* 7»v iriH 
jyswaisrr//«fluj fpa.TmSleiuu QiifliuTir, • gaili# «3|$QJ fiaia|>tB 
®®SDjmifi 4$ifc ^99 a loj y ’ erssrs a^pSiup rrs tun an (?46i»o? 


“ ^©'Sa/ pieisp ^'Jjpejts giy'Saipj 
Gpshetf iu irTpginb (Seupi " 

6T&tp Gpeutr &_phu &-&>3tu6iLjA(&j lb (T0>s Qtuitsmuirp 0#m’6uyjti 
jy^ayti fihsLpp&s QuQfjii poiuutuQesnuttus. 

tip HjDL'ii3iuA>i)sdr 

@a)fr«err ^eo&oa: Spputueoejfiir fjjtqgsm f.s3sw m^enm pjtni- 

u^ppsiirserr j 11 itis^iiSeinaa pir^strtrerr piriamtitS^)^ ” “ QpiupS 
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( ^0sfl&sriL//r«0ui ” era* gpitji ap^QmirL^s^sn bSBTQs&nirihgi Q&ituiL] 
Qsnapi a^strihjp dii—irqpiupSieniu QiLpClsiresatL-eniraeir , er i? 
Q&iuSstiujih ersxrrenflp pisxsPijgj eistmaaP, uriBQ^i Q&ujg d 
^esutemu) euTiuimuQuppsniTSeh ; {§}suirsserfleir jt/an&edetii emisslui 
^ssu. *g>ipiT68(5S)iu 6i)(if)pp(3jti> e-enspjpiuirip eusrrerfhuQj-an tun ev 
0® Qssirerrprrppf^iB smrssirLbrtLjeirsn^i. 

“ &ri£4*n63>iL iLiTiitLiul ® GicsiTgitii aj^isnaoio 
*ajii ‘A oor jiGpnuu ££eis ” 

er an aiamerf)6ni Ouq^Ltratr , evmuppetiflQpan jpj ao-phu inpevirmini 
t9)Zf*ru ^evn^enuren ^esB^ SSsoQi ipjpisrrgp. 

•• Q-f-toi jj,'/ jioT3 ujitrrd^ Gtcetf lu eufiiueurr^ 

G&neVeSjj euaix60S(Bf) G&ujei ” 

crew gpiUi Quirtuiun QinTtfliiSao !D/raJ 0 ® 0 ii eietfhu Qeuemo/iii jt/fiaj 
Qsuanstjw as. put nLi— Q&retignp JU/0 Qs : iup < gfiiLD Jj)ajif«Ll0 
opemp ctu ^fhusvirssajih erstBtuevirsetjtjb j>jemu.i^ieneirear ‘ ^g) 0 °o 

Qpjan^S p @j}sv is&r <sff jjiemi—emuiiQp piss &irsoT(n?Ui. 

prut jytr&n ir ppSemtuiu ^friLGI LfRiL/ii gpsnpu9eo puLjtuir ev p p 
aiTaerr. 

•* gp Pair jS , sgj eQ at sir (if- *}. 4 tgj QiLsfcqgtUB 
ppfoir tusv sir main sffu-si ” 

eran^oiin jijj^nijeinai^ §)e>irsenuirp ueo e _ ptrn sssriaateir /sirii <*ssir® 

«ffdJ<it0tn/r^JJ e_6T7 WT637. 


Q&etevfl p uenir pus Q&6fiajpsB>pp pu>i(9ju> ffpirigjus uiueanjQp 
&<rgSJ, l i p jpen sir Qldg3t gpnit {g) sup sit an Lean tu G> uspQssireb ^ryQarr pesrS j 
J§)aiirsov ^pjbiFissnEan jSi “ Q&eiaippiu utuxssr iff pen” erest 
e _ stssriigd gj ‘jiupphu jtjpiisseir er pjp&asiQm-T uei. 

c_i ^riQ jp/ S; nMgifi e-essrupi 9 irSsissu-^us. us(Tffpg}GV 9 9 ireko 

&l- 0ic, E_n9/fa0 tt-jujS uaj«0® <s«i (50 f§8sOiiJiB}GL-(3jii, Qptussip 
^0« (?«iru9»)*tl0U) Qu(j^thQuir06b aijpi&Sii^eneiriraaerr, “ uss 

125 
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ear flesf piieaip UfS&j” ereh^i m 

piiattpiutrif , Spptii leopj&p Quirehr 


(ip pi Quttri^laSssariHia ^jstiirastr 
Qaiijipjpih, pamtiiu^)if , 


u9en ^Q^iuirptru uerreifl Sjji^iupjth, e_6»r < figy /? aetflpp guh yjpSj i 


(tparcharStuirr Qatup ^jptkaeh e_637«rfl uiQippureiesr. 


fr- i jaeuagti jgjsaujth jtffSip jysor^xpuiSsi aishcrreo 

“of pg&aor ujrjStgpi tFpp sarssr'Sp sir 

icgnevLcIf r-s SsstGqj a/sirGp 

iGpi, aiij/mLcSmid Giarpsiia r bnn^isaat eaitGuj” 

6Teor(J>jK(9j LDjJSaUD (SfiT&&T jp tSpT oUJ^oWl/l (SitlTsSu '?( » 3 TTF)’!V 7 

Qffiup jtjpka^r ust'supsnpu usci afx f? sot&u usaryiemp (tXu-Sat 
(eQyui / ^jinKisansi QarQuuirstoJcS <stT3fJTL-ei)fi<gi. aiorrorrik'SoiF^i 
^JiueiL/aOev sst jpi ev&siflp uuf. ppp ipapanp g^suir&sb uts\> Q’b/flp 
asm® eQiui 3 sail! (n?ii> $aiira%>ru uriyujih, 3pip piS ip _pi &'**•« 

®)wi&iL(9) ^.SsKLLiuiraSiLjLfi L|<ftoU.T fl Qupp niflShn'4-’i 

ueo. luasar ^sneantu 1 1 Ttjsti ipsa, Qai tpu>t9en, @)sjra«Tr ai^Ti't 
ulLl- Qtxiu^ojsatpu LilTJTtl.uj.ij i >rt<) \uSt itrga , *r«j r ^3-ftai rijtiOj' 1 
uei uetj^raeh euipii3‘jj aisnsrrsirantcsinjMith t&poittpj frs m®a 0/riVi 
i9® 3 sir Up sir. (ifSsiiip'itjLc.pjjia &-b* r y*LD Qurtutli i jtrSei) ipr 
aapplsSsisnui iJGTjar&u i ip&ssisal 2sti SpSwipijpTQTjsmsuuli ir>k 
gjj)aJif«orr Sprsarpl ^pflppiu, t istaSst* aips a/TifSstf.raajtn Ssii.pi 
uen suLpl-ssifl^utA ptBsmip svanirp^p sh jsif 57 !§} sura tlSauj flu pairi’i 
QuQfjffrjQpui tirth. Jtjssrrsantnsc, ■gaiiasrr pi8y$sa>& aisrr.TT® 
SQJjf&u O/70U 1 Gutrnhoh stipbiSiu^ir., jy$ssr^xr)Lr(ktiu 1 levs.R'Oi 

aipap^p QufiiuQpTTTj piPtpsma idt.st® iSaipip #?ti 

jt/S&psmSa). “ ^0«iflo37 gianpu-isir r>s\'eipp^eir Soie8" P <>'/ 
ut06wjjf Qinirifi aitarrar^usnsvair si eat jp Qjeairaelsira Sn.j)tpe\' 

iSau Qutr^ppuiirit.. 


<9isforgpStu uds&tisyjsib 

jyp.wa^il. 3pipjp itaa&r jysaawjrSaw^ fipstQin aeeaRap 
i9ppS&> srear tsan^aorfisp jgftuQufliuirir, put 0 LJiumrec |j||ltS 8 

|t,t srsar gngjrenutp&i, ^esar® «{& gpfctlj UdiStiSjpSfil & €01 €pOf) 
aVsaiatp&u, iSpjtsBiu Qi ; 0 «nu, e.a)afi jijfSipQp; jqenrgyu&* nafieit 
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jystntciJL/, ldsm psnpp gjirtu ptraSi aesssSsmiu eusmra(Bjr§8si>u960 tSetfif 
Qsbrpgi ; t leiaSsdaaipaih, p^^aitrtuiip jtj^amfla^ntijds, aedsS 
airssip ^9ifliuu Qi iifliuirirs^mLjii, aSsouaSi i> eSQuTptrasmrSiu ueir 
gp/rjpi iMirsnrsu tciirsasreSsSsmLii pssrsarapgpaQatrettnQ aSsnusaetr ^/eoeods 
GiLiirp a sff 091 jptS sir p gp . ejSasruS i—tkaeS p a ptBiauui—irp 

^esin sni eti{^t'it-)aaeis8uidi, aSsur^L—iBaeifisit ^JeiedTp uestfrispair 
1 lu^p’SiaeoeHuiii, ^joste^ud) tied Slpi <3> aedeQats^tis ^DedauQupjpi 
^nj/rioSsiT lg! ir)Gii'irjsuriu e9srr<k(aj3sbr pgi. aQ^dsuti9 eoa a^SQatr^p psd 

Qtitrffip aiBfp, sui—Qi.tsry9, @Jsi)psB>puuti9jpiij> Ltrrssiraii 

ad . .0 <§}sogii& a a a: JiujLfi, Qaedsuysus e-psuuuQSsirpessr ; &8asraasCcQ 
t tu9'g>i LDTsaTsttil gitih ijswt gUjtfsit&Lfitrau uu9ed3sbrpsurf. 

^itSlediu amL3a^tl.utLt— ®}L-ikae$p, iBp^psQuSeir /d 6j}0 
esttrrrsd t? jpisstuQt ipp t isdaSsoa atpads ^ooQpirssT^pOujsBReir, @j)p%air 
iQjpieSjj ffijuGliiQfji psnaiuTGtrif Lja ip ^jdietjsdaii e^srrsrrsrrssjus iSISsiQsijpt 
(dhtssim t gp QstldretHstn c_ ifiSsCttuirds. 

“ b~n utZicir <*sus&xu.tt at-uuirp ustr^usril 
'Si_uar *>>p pi ui OiTofiSiOr s ysogj ” 

vi^tpswrjpi, at si) snath @)suirad-raja sataifiimr gvij/fliL/th ^ppsQeoeisrr 

pjgi ^asntrp 1 tsin yssosp 1 1 sited irsBrQja^jpjm ai—ui jirQsmt—tupiriM. 

ewiacii QasoiSssr jsjir&rriEia asm wSgyih, u^ecsS jt/jrairiaa aetnu 
u9jpnb t (j^shgouhiKsd pjnSiup aLpat&aeSgpiih e_ jptu&sn ntrtULfii 
^p/}ui fpQaiusiaeir tipiteo j LipsSsssiu sS.Tijihurttip Qaiup -*y®(gj 
Qaiusna^iit ten. ensu&lairiLi jt/sutrasir ^plsdirs-dasraaira jgjjswradsrr 
is) pjsnippptriraQutresffeii ^suiradr pfplauTppsoa&r jt/err^d-Qa 

a, jps tip it pp(o suit 1 

$ suit a err a^^earuiLjih ^ppSsOtLjLh jsipt&p jtfaatrtmapptra, 

@su)r«il0 jrsiiupijj, Isjijot upjTi, our, irgjr srsisrsgtLfi uL-i—im 

a&irtLjih, Q&esrSasru iienaSsoa atpappri LISLI ursir golds uiLt—psmp 
u.)us euipiiaSiujp Quirppp paa(Sp. uud-L-tkadr ggjuQuifhur 
sot a a- Qairiipsnusiutrp SptjLfppsur tsrsta^Sp &>.p r c sst ssx ® u> , 
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6rss7^p/ui (tp&naiUiirLpia&*<x’ , ">i& 
aiiem&iuTir , &ppiit isOpjSp QuirebiQaiiuipjpih, penittiugpiT , fieoSso 
uSeO Gpqpujir pnu ueiretf} iSjjteSiUgDiTi, e-sar^J/ <? aefi jf^gpLii Qp,pe9±i 
QpanSasfQuni Q&tu t s ^fpiasdr esiafi u>£y? r iuiT6i6&. 


fl I ( <j t £B 6 y 6 S( 8 jli ^jSWUUl ^jSSSt fZS3)U&0 aiStlGTTeO 

“ofjS^SOT ujirrtgu iPjp snrsirQpsv 
id vu&slcG Tti-s SisrSg ai^irGp 

a/^i/«3)tc5®,r* pansr tsKJ'eabr ssitG'u" 

6reBr0>®'0 ldjxssile (Sxtr&ST jp i3pi cujyanib Qntf&StJ *7/ i j.VjSir ip 

Q&i up jypkxerr uaosupanpu t-isoi qjt fisor&u ueayianp ‘7 &l-£sst 
Q(V? ii l gJs7.Ej«a/® Qsr$ut Jianjd sirsivi—Gtofljp* euerreireox^F’^tr 

gjfttuetiLjaQsiTSST jjireo&erfi p uiy. ipp ip&'psmp Qjsuftiiiijrio (e.hflp 
*«ar® sfi<u«fi«sr7(nj’ii £jj)ai.T«akrij uTisj.ujih, Glpip P^IP J BTA'iS-n 
^)fflj/r<SLL 0 S-SemuiLiirsSiLILr L/sca/T Qi / 0 tc*«aw Qi ipp i nfl£e\'*»ir 
ueo. luirssr ^snetnuu i rif)Si)pjii. Qsi tpiiiSsi, Jj)a>Ts»w anjgTi’i 

uiLi— (olLLiufiiLiempu liit J T iLiy.1 J i IITlQ iu7' iirjBl , 6TS3T ^9-thij ^*0l‘/ 
L/«o ueysir&siT eutpiiSiu GU^rrsirsiraniLian'U’iji'rt Lupailgp frstwQd (Vj/rfi'j 
i9($£ skip sir. (if'rsiiip'^trpjiid ■?w*'<pus OuTiliu i urTsuipi 
&Tpp! sSstsuih u«f)&T&u i ipdanxui lso 1 x(£ snip* irp iq^smsm j 7/ ;.r<rr 
@ai/r«arr (iprairpl ^pfl jfi&u, Lisothos xtps aiiuS 60, Tsaju> (7sn.pi 

ueo sui J p’'Ssrf?,jj’/<i xlBsb’p svsrrifp 37 ar^si/ 1 ® j^suTtf i- 17 ;S<i/f?jj pinru 

QijfT^^SpLjusii. j>j«nT9nu iiso , jgaiT-Ecnr pn8ijiten(F ghstt ,t -r t5 

« 0 ^tj 0 / / 0 /i Gutter eup-h,£djjrrtr' l ji/aisr^)LrSsOi‘j i ’toshio* 
aip&psdp Q.'.ithuQpT'TTj piFifian? inTh 7® rSaipip §ju> jy_ n -j ^ 
ntSipmQ so. “ jy 0 «fla>r gismptLjon ’bs\'eipp^eor (SoJeS ” p mV 
LtqrjGir jp <£ 1 R p G ir, 7 eu&nrd.ajiiisyi sstshit gt got jpi jj^euir&fkrrd Sn-jpi&eo 

tSsu QuirqfjppiLTLc,. 


-ga&rggiL&tti uistoisyisib 

jyp.ii&Gr^tl. Spiip.gi icda&r j^ssadnSorp @p£(Sjij> xe\'eRxp 
dippleo sts w Kebt(ajamirip g )uQufiiuirif , pti> Quojinreo <9( tiH 35 [[ St 
J4T srsar ge^jranu,^, ^sw® -Stetogpfciij U4*SDt*jJ)Sftl sfsw «S0 
a&oastosti iSgueStu Quqrjenu) e.eosii JuflipQp; jp/mr^/puSsi ib&tflehr 
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jysmtiaijq, mast pztnp p piriupraSi seoeSaniu sustrira^tSSsouSeO iBeSr 
&®st pgo ; l isoaSsoisipsin, i #0 ( $ajfriu,5 i # jy^air^aSbnqti, aeoeS 
&ir6m p ^Siifituu (ah i/rhutrir&SstnLii}), aSsouaSeo eQGibtrpraerrrQiu usir 
cjprrjpi Lbirenrsu LnrresrreSsSsrnLii psmetsra p pi <sQ strain Q sSsOLoaerr ^jeoeoib 
Gutrp ■£ efi gtu jp& sir p pi . sjSssruSU—iEJSefflp £ p&isuui—Tp ptBtp 
^sniim si/0/ jLy«aecafl///ii, 67 ckuriBi—rEiaeifiei jgjsoeotrp uesms^pir 
i iu9pSsaeosfIu jin , ^jssi ppis> t iso Spip saJeflsjajii nseosuQu p jp> 
^l/dcflsir 75 aviruj eSema^Ssir ppj . &Qf}Lt>uu.9eO& &.s@Qs tr® pp60 

Gutreop piBfp, oii—Qiutl^I , ®}sm& ^sopsnpuuuBpiiiB intrant suit 
66lL(V) (^jsoeoadasoeQujLh, Q&eceii'jpth e^psutjuQSsirpsor ; srSstrdaeosQ 
i iuS jjv Lctrsorsiifl gpiih ijsot osii&ibtrsu uuSeoSlasr psurir. 

^iiS'ceCiu airiLSld^LLuLLt— ^jt—tkiss&p, i9p(V)peBu3eir i n2 ep^ 
a ) trtreo rPjpiauuQi ipp t isoaSsod at path ^jooQptrsirGp'Siueiiflssr, ^JpSsur 
iVjpieBu ffiJt’jQi i(Vjipan£iuirGirir t-fsip ffijaietjsosui e^snstrsnreifii tSSsoQi-ijg 
Qinssnijo Qsu air eifianu. itSsoiuirui. 

“ «s> nil inir Qaisisi^it at-uua.d unflaril 

QL-«3t-»S)pg)lil G*T«C(?«OT SljSOg) ” 

aTsiTpsuTjpi, (gjamiM&tii $)swrsiL(aja anainuiirjpii-j^iniB ^ppcSsoeotr 
p pi i tgbpzvtrp ii*3t(ipsB>p i leoeiirsisrQg^jiiB aL-uunQsmi—iupmh. 

-aifflilSfo 

gjfiswiacir QsartbiT jy natrias fan wSgpui, Uf.eis8 «jy iratnas aemu 
a9ppni l (j$j<i3rgt)uiu iso pijaSujp aipaiaaeiflpuua e^jnCnSssiaiTiULbiipi 
^p^iiiu % pQ a iu 60S sir iipiieo / upsSsniu sB^inutrinp Qatiip «iy0(5>5 
Q&iuso&^tL iso. ensoSamu jys vitaerr ^Isoaadcsraarra ^jsutra&tr 
is} eoeSaQj ^jsstipppn iaQsiraSai gjjaiirssir pijplsmt ppeosen jyardJtLljS* 
*. jjiipa pplsuir ? 

^jsorraerr «0 ( SaniL7ityu) ^ppSiOU-jui ^mpdiip ^jaairtaappiri , 
®6U/ratl0 pampjffr, U p £T if , QIU, ffgjl st sat sgi ti uL-t—ta 

aStra/ti), QaasrSmu i leoadsos SLpsppirir LfiLi' GTssigpiih UL-t—pesip 
u-jih eoipiwSiupi Qutrppp pssGp. ^juiuLi—tsiarnr )uQuiftiuir 
ana 9 GairiipanunuTp SpuLfppsar srsrrGp 3h.pGejaar®u>. 
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MB * 

iBpQj scxrth tLfii Sgtfeii jtfa &s Tfapir&GT j $)anr&en jifkiBsar 
tSsrfil jfpp!£&)et «jyj ? /Tg)iiw,' ^j^Saai (g)ji3pgi jjirsji, 

Lox4$&n sctSii usirsnssju Gijisct 
$pj>£ iiT-l! Siljl? 

srsainiTL^tu j&ssyrG}. gjjJsuTGair i ij iri imctjiTS art^rtii Mtli—OifJ) 
pXI StlT^l l&TdSjjlTli. Qxi 9»iUU,t, ^J.W*.6W ftp3aSll 

iSsipijf nijiiUftSh S^t’ii^jnetr paPuLf xsgidTS »i (£ 
««ssw; 19-5-1929.T) S^usmu, iiJT^Gjiuh 

■strjgfiiiii ISli jji Quj) pjgidiT'S ; &uSsuj>i i sit(^u qsnsjjs (S&aXui-S.n 
u!£<3s)ti9a£ sanr&&rsar icsasir ^jessri—sarl ijan&i' <ar ftZrtttJUp&V 
Q&iLuf.iuiri Qp.Tfjaiaaj ujifijzjjf&isir y>t_ Snsoau>eo niii hSssi; 
Qtfftei) suL^a9eir l ii iSsarp t&rr jdxsir n j, $r. Saar'S iuit uei, t itrjiriLQx 
Oufliu 0^70 a«nuu^« 

aaarit sir&sr Qiiq^smia amuix mixsir ^ l^lBssit j Sfii,# xsi'sSiijta, 
3/raffii Lfiii i$stnpi<3> stvir. Oars*. rir.ttrpsir jifaiTGerr pSsc&ntD 
yew® uffJTtlty. lir, ,jy i,b t sSp QsrrtLgiALj h&i rifi 

^JsflyjT iSffiy&ai^S 'oiiTfi»?su 5 .T sotui jlLi ,sp. 

psirsusnPx </^w6U0w S&TsBgnfip *.cy.u i itrairu.ty iu Q‘ i,tFjnnc 
jrirgjr ^s/suitgcLSgiiiSiu^j. 


Jj)6UT«OT Qua giwTsu uiuurs9'g!isnciT fjjftifiZtur 
uff® «gja»r®sw sir p ear evsvsPa i Bsofrpio (gjftiljPjsi eoeswi—ei/o/r «« 

Q&est joi kD (syaBT^suan Q^iu^j fra err. ^Jsvifxerr Jijj9iua(i^u.sii 

6dstarL~eirLDirGG'^G(^3: Q&swjv, jywak a? jbpSfgip jyg^ir Qi i0i^ 
(gp,®! /li 67 ^ar efijaSliiJppdsOsuir&an TgpiU' Guir jbpu Qlujbjpi QMi ft JP 1 ^; 
jilfBebi uiug)a $ a ib ak. sir fiLL-eanuaSeo pesraieafiss ubisfstfji^ s^flc- 
qpu, Geujpt ffisu amenuxs^ii ^fmu.asnanu^ur, jtfihusfir/di 
vitas G&irsQg&tirt psxa mnflsir m. wriririlffl* a^tlu. i 8 aij >»9 

psotjvui ig&ireB&nirsnim ; luir^ti uirumLuf 
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i i»<afa/ss3p«06rr bia Lcesreanr QuQ^LDirSsurssamQ j^srreuerrireQ 

LL@Lpiip Qii/fhuirir ^jihmirJir euana {§Jeuirse ir e}Trjsu'Sjnuirsuir. Quasar 

sen Ai—e\) si ppeoirairgp nehrjpi ■ss'T^^ili ejeaafJxir (^&> pu> u & waff 

luranj Q^Qigiru pffigpixreu ffOssr t-sanx/r fc«0S0LD, jijiiSQfjikjpi 
tHjrroir* appeSm ^jL—rktSpifpiQUi jgj)s>iir& 6 ir jijemLp ppp&Q&m jpt euiipgi 
(Si trrppp p&x, -/v. Jj) p p( 3 j (7^S3tO@0 apetnpu-jui gjfisuirasrr eoesurt— 
.§pj 30 ij Si iiru’j 6 Viifijpsnr®. psarensaaPsif QptrsbrjpiQpiTLLQff 1 Q&iceuut 

p_ani_i/jj ru^.cpnh j)ja &tr.hj& pptr aired near Lt>fi}u Quiufgiu ulLl-ibx^ld 
i iSdQdmanjUj 0/ ijpjppj(&) air*gv ^saaxSerr Slpiip airjr sanrioireuirirs 
Qvii oin 1 4,) mjpiix Q su TGSir ^styppi. Qu.-wjinaxeir ffl«O06rr 

^}auirs,Ji ep if)SuQj am tpi ji/p/^jSssr swr&rijjii <pui i Qpiy .ipSp. ^jsuii 

«£r e?0 ItjTflT Qjstnjfi A-flldr .ppa LBanXiuir&rgi. 

" aiTuOTssr L^45jjj-*'n-*ui'.?^C ai.Tipjj^CSajTfl BT'2ajac8si) ” 

6 Tssr ( npB 0 @aj/r«ar 0/ ntjatninicaj era'Sso, sreirjjitb L/«(ipu> LjedSsuirir 
isrQeue.-SnoSiuiuir/b. jsjpBsor ,e eQ ifl uiS ear sj&i us Qpir(9jiJi9Qs3r^aui , \ 

Qir$$$iar 

<5,Ttl®i0ti> Qli.it t£&( 3 jui (Supped Ljiflujih $}swr& 6 rfi 6 or jsjjpiuprih 
^esjtQ Sanpeyp fi?Qrjs 8 Lpres>ai 3 QsiressrL-irQpei) 67etf{?6V)/r0<S0U) 
cyspp ai_amtflajfr0ti. @6U/f«S6rr £.0^ §33>o Quifhu nsa rB&Qsmk( 8 jus 
iSjpieuuQupSeuttnrQu). [<ij)si](Se»iipir euosvtrjpi jijp! paired e 8 fl 6 ur& 
erqgpijQi ipjiu Quifltun irjjfiihj j§jeofl e_eo<su) &.iuiriSSso tLieau—pp( 3 jd 
arra GttrLDir&ajnVGrr eredeOT i&Tearoi mirsmeQiuu trjguus uuHeouQup 
(ceuaarQijs. 

or &dz\vru Qi_i | s l i>9eOra0U) /5ii f IgJI 5taSlg)U)?® 

fljaiaril), ^ebigpuis ueo uiLl-ibs^ia UjgeQsGr^iA Qupjji, £§[ josnjp 
jpiu, uedeoiraerQ GwrrLgubWjp ji?0o/06T7- l/Sius i «0Saw« su-eorSiu 
Sppiii leoaioit ^Q^esiispS^sa iSerr i§ 8 ssrn gp iBppgux Qpir(Lp@exr(S pear. 



HaiiLiuii. 


<a lOjSo/sir pi&sat 

Q&iLtf- prLLL-p&r 

(K. B. II, Rauiaswainy Chetfcy) 

Editor “ Sivanes&n n 

IL-B&evuuirsswtif. eueurw.rilif eist&tsx, uaiituonj £f en&aiisanz 
aurqpii panauaetfl&u Qu^idissflsiT e^san igp GswaSiasibr^m opparamin 
imrwi ($clsinutrppd(8yif& QonSsSeo stag iS^etfs^srr, SsuGnrqpth 
pempGsar pitmen (ippevauirs, 3!Ts9Huy l ihuC.uf.fai pfsl6ti euij® p}p a >\ , 
i^OiU/f &pum-Btr Qt i{VjsuTL£.s>i Qi /T)J)!U, Leaf) p on sot an a useimn 
Qi-ip^piiAi pppjsuq^Tsmi Oi Ipjtu, eScniiSu iitLuf ear^rLSiuTT viiL^i 
Gpireirp^jni, «© r?SsoiuTitr r^ic, 0/ (0 i^'^eur strati,, Qi jqrji Ifipsi'T*" 

010, Qu0 H Q-STSmi_UJTclr0J/l ; >?I IJ r lf SllTCTT0li, &e^Sstnsil 

Q&i £}a'$£MJuu!£ii9eti tL.snLt.vuar>U)'ciijT^sa>p j ?0 ftpsotLi—TG^ •* 
fiUff0«0u 0/ nr pusrsr'^cpi'STj 9 pip * 0 ® spuexfi LfSipnb, S)«a/*T/fl 
«jtoaof£iiyi_«ji/j ipflow Qt up ■reni iiupSssru 0 / iirpi j ru'i 

LjgiaQu-iu, ^swsjr^/r^flajT^iu tzumicppju,, ^q^dsq^^a reoPfan orbin' 
fdqrjppstiuipaifla) fi0uT«,TiuS J Q&srripj KamSi^u-^uampufiii » <* 
uf8»afisir g^iGsnuSa Sr^uusmP SpuLjpu l jtiig/u, QssQu .vn'r, 

L)Sip9 9fiiu aiir^iemSsniu G.vfiiurtpasipuSfV KL-irpfiiaj 0 nn^ipmui'i 

Quifhuirrpiii PP*™ , sic. jtil. QppmptJ Qffil«v (Ufrj 

eu/r«srf?ajr jt/sireSi^paSiupi . 


•**” fl*W-r«fl«Ju Quntjib GupjS^ea "Q 
ujiruplMpa&o u/fleujiSip uM*CJSupim 1 9 p" erear&i @ 

©* B«*9uu*s neiruie&rru Qufoi**. 
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jrirtii Q^tLisj-iuirif ereargpiti QuiuQfji—eir Q&uLfppasifhu 

&i p^Lt>ir^)tu 69 err/B( 8 j 8 ebrp 6 iiir&($ 6 tr ibih wr iLL—jr&jrswrs6rr. 

j^jsnirsen , ^jerr en LtQpiri— ib 8 , pfk&gtrq^ssiLbp ptienpiuirtreur 
&dsn p Optusiunirau (Si isxfi “ piianpQ&irebr iSds usi^nTLSei^so" grew 
jp/sutram Q&irec jyiti Beoeuy9&ckrr u-jpijOhuirad Q&iresur ® jyeuT&iGrTjdtvj 
p-pefiiurr&d setar « 0 <s srnfl turksSsn Qtueoeoircit <ssusafl pgid earn 
(SpiT‘iprrir&6n . 

&HGU£«npppjniQiQ(!i>rLpp6\), QptuaiQtipSssr Q&tuped, anretipemp 
efft&yd strut <n) sn^utmirpjpipeo, uiig.u 9 sireii)u:tuti fiShu etnaiQxretkr® - 

<l esi&&(Lpeint—Gni-ci turds dfi)p stfg" 67®w i ga/to ^jeidssssr p^p(^Ln } 

“ ^ssifiik Q«T0aii/fr e1ij55j.SE Q 6nssmQ(S Lnei) 
emdarjpsar L-rai\Sir jyijpietl narsarpr 
tSdsiBeH QsverremsuS afipu (SrOluerflear 
Qind(&jjti Q/70^0 eff&nreBsir (cLneymirei) " 

er sir spur, sdStuui 1 8 su <r & rtfl tu it a suit a etfl sir ) @ 06 UT<S 0 A 0 (i) sir a 'v(rr}& 
jijtuiJiT n<yi a anpem L— tu u iriuu (3uqrjii$(VjeunerrjrriLJu l 9 p ®? ( ^8 ear qrfirs sir. 

il§ ^JC^a;®0 efisr r«0 uti—eurerr ” gi eist qgeist'jlqyw ss-fShueurjp 
jg'sniT x^rBgiT i^?xirsnPtuuLiiu^)Sp ^06 figaiJb ibsiiscn ernrSiu (fstnptuirdS 
tun ana u>ssjt uSsartup u>rL-8entu utr 6 sarLji— 69 i isi~rp£ 3 p putpi 
pionpiursoitruQured Gsta utdstlSSu jpi Qu pq^iaen . 

ICssirpleij pienpiuflleii erssrp QpgiQutnijSuuis). gjfteuira&fishr 
p sutlit-j paveii if ssrr su, Qftps&ptu'Q&iLiy.iurir , ^jrussrrB QsiLip-tunf, 

8 putt 777 to QsiLis^iurw ^Qiu (LpeuTSf^ut u>aru>fi£4,8&Grrriu uproar 
npQ&iuemS&siflp 8pijp} er(Spp SQ^mpenp srtfleoQup Qpiif.d^ii 
*£j,ppjgfiar>i—iustirai8iririu ) piBaeiflsor jiftnjuiQuppp'ieinpujroirSiu sennit 
nr^n ^/suifs^d^ p-jpi&iSsBsnuriu emdsQpti ^dsqpii jb 0 Qsr 
LnijSifi, Qldujit (LppeSiu upeSsSsiriL/ii, sir QppeQtu ULLi—iBs 3 smLjtii 
sipfiil eSsiTiias rbssisniiiiiprrsZkiriL/ii Qupjpi efler 7 ® 09 « 870 >ira«r. 
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M Ousot® oiTtL/SQii' dfarrSsrt auTiLl&rajtii LjessrstfltuaiT i isrcr 

L_ti6U/riUiS0ii uss3r^euir<ui(8)U> utr&StiaiR £&£(&) sieorpi tup 

QuiTL^ssitu Gth trir&r «jyaj/f<s«flcOT ujihumir a.eiSso 188&Q / / r> > 

Q&tugosrrjp. 


ILdssrutsasrir^iu LDirttBrLji—sbr L]&(jg£(i£ t^Ssiissir tcT® sfiwv W( 0 i h 
Q&iLiy. ibirtLt—v&BQiirs's&sst 9ipfj> Q&uLfppatiiu&i' 

Qj)Tenr($e82so QsrQdaef ail inset Qptrtfi&Qpeinn&ir tfli a, 
Qu>snar>u:tuit& Qi iBq^siT tP.C^,hjsisr>pii9ei ^g}a)ir<$«n)i |0 Pi air 

®3«r 66iIuiTsuT.T35w. Jj)s u/ra arfitw 'Jijiirppst « 0 j 8 ?iu Jtfjn hi 
aSernt.itjerrerr QurnrjiL. ?.s 'lSul/ .S.2sOjjh (Bank) a&fijjpiii' Jfceui &'k>r •& 
aoiifourjtr&d Qs. r e&r l- it, r &srr . 

STsL’suareif Quifhu £Tt)zjitiTii gpub srsarjfjfliijQsiJGnrjnf m b' <5 
]g)saP'gi -wu?<$(3jih 'Q.pP'giltr , & ex' eSu]snt— anus Qij70«ff,s»(_«»tn oi pyi 
ifiireinrQ Qfelajppii tSsnp'UuQh litjklb Jj >0 Qj/SglUi Q &,!*)<■*£ an i 
&ril_G>d Qssifiuartu ^sn^LpawsriLuf. J^sfiiusnsu h i* ( 3ttifi,isgitt' l 
gfisn^QfiuprsmB xsirentu^ QmuQarjvd^ lEmsCLjux, ljIjti.&.tju 
uesmLjui, Ou 0 ® Oa^anL-iUoifltS^ii 9 ’T^iptmusstuiLfui, «ra» i_aif 
la6bt dstnps Stasrrp^p iSsrJr pgp ei zvQsvaiir puenuuLpi pesrenuli) 
uQp^ji jSpasiuuj'l, asssrisijSig) umeirp 75 0a=ir^aSir3tu fisr>jnnp~ssr 
A.jptLn -c^.Tositcdj’ii, jij$jipaignj ajT i g>f?s i ajii ^aoreswxijtr, Q&si'er} if) i 

( HjBirtitS euqfjdi /JT/T i s^ l 0 « 0 on Q-rtr eruniLjUx, itp'Up 7 ? 

it/zi, &-doiuTgp'5ijpj}iu.egi$$y>u), evsw’sQpfl .ijp (Xpiy.<S 0 (i euensstrujux 
zSia gUsuirts 3^7T • 

“ Quiiiainrjppiu) uirairir u91mrdsrif asisi^^firir 
eisuQsiaiif fiemiciy (cLnpQsirefrmriri — QaoisB 
«sy0e»>icuyti utrjiri jyaiLo^uLy® Qmrsssmi 
«0lo(?ld aawr^KjaS @T.” 

STsn&uLh Qoiskuireija^a rnauq^s «Serrmi(^Qsk(ffrsnr . 
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iB&a a^iremuituraa asma^aeSsi aisajpiih airaeSsir piBipaasrxri 
ffleo Qprrripewfafer^i^p paa ufi&ii, aitpia(^Qsir(nfiraeir, 

Qu^smmsumu.ip e _ ppuiu Qi iifhurnrjih pm6uesaP-a 
0«o fiH&)a(Vjiorr3tu QaiLuf. ibiriL.1— n air suit aerfl sir &ipfih Qaasdsir 
LDirairsarpfileci lmt fifiha tear fii @}uu a padat—ppiui eidssriu asssru-iB 
sefigpiLD Lin&gi &sirib'& 1 Qssr pgs. 

i c ^Ififsyani— QaJirq^euSsir jtj nagpui «fl0iiiyu> ’ ereirpQLiiflajiTa 
Qusfftfli'ii iiy. $)euia°v fleSeht rfipSsm jaj a Shu sc a a p)&gi umrrL-U). gjfteui 
*(6i5«0 a trsuLJSgn if, air, irirfgr, i—irsi—ir ^fijltu uiLt—iBseir ecLpisiQ 
jyaarrima Sirsura asnuaerr uscaipjiJ _gp i/n jyroaLc euSdaa Qaii 
ptriraerr. 


GliTesrSsur Uitravempfijiic mSsurQiumiaerr QaiuppaSiupaenr 
QufliuQpinr LiscaSsca ayjapeatpp ^(j^QauL.asrr p Qpec^scSei iSj>eB, 
jijfilsc .gjabflstiui, puBip, ^,ahuu> Mfiehu use a&oackmLjih, gfrmQ puirrea 

aiiSpa a’Sscesuuu^u, $jsoflanU)jjira lUTeup^ii uuSesrjpi ^asTLjjpstjs 

euesir oar ld fj^iuppliu QuQTjemur ^svetfeiSQpui st aie^ecaqpih Qua pjpiii 

pj pppiriM, 


@uQu£u rSSsoiu psmp rSjysSi up@r)ec @)suiraGtrjgi Qujtit ppjzpua, 
§$}PP(p)U Qu 0 ti QiitrQrj(efhps9tup$ft)ei) @j)6wrasiflsir QuQ^dfiliuiraqpui, 
$ui ik&Hsca atpap^p^QecsiiTQih sea fit a (M)L- sir use siLif-i — watisn 
^pjgKifliunixfhuiTa aiemLDpjgia airSscasir, QatrSseaerr f iSf iSSscaerr ptnnrsn 
inra a^srar®/ jessrsssP, ^essr^xpuiSso naaraSa asnrasua ecsor uLfu-sit 
aaiLSiusSaad QaiufiHqjjuupgB)60 QjswraeiflsBT jijpleuiTppedsir uiril-3 
uyii ttJT 0 U 0 tii Quirppptajifhuesr. 


u G gBiT 6ar jd p L/aQipaQ Qprssrjpa ” vierngpi Qpeuir fiilQfjsvra 
Sshruiy. Loemesur tosirsar0ti u>fi*a(ajti i LjaLpQupp jgjsuir 

aeiBsir piempiutrir atrsepfijeo Qaiup 3piiuaii> QairuSei fihQTjuusxffl 
u9«c Sscuiraiii esLpaSebr airsrssnriLtra Qppjpiu QuqrfiD&qfjdpenp 
QpeheDihgi jyeiJeuyiaQarktr Qiuajflpgup 
186 
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(yspjpuSpg), Qai*iri£3th*(?)ii> £a’2fa»iuu» u«o smraar(^u>irSiu *t-on% 
gg^ssuni^ii, $ gurnet- $pia»p l&rtSipw&u Qu@u>r&mijii> $> Hj 
Qt-pjgei iS&jp /5«ir0>a<s «snr(3 Qpfr^thuq. Qeiip Gi.anpp*' 

srA'«inr0ii Gunpjpi psmsiugiti ^mpsuSsir Guj^g^s 0^‘ u «' 

LDIT0LC. 


QuTgi KeirenuiSfgSiu STfhuwseir 6i eupanpuiiii Gujip 

pen S Q&S sir pstn? nr sn “ Qpckir (ipiy *0 

Qmeirj v ^iiiigp jyp<bs r ^audwaswr st)i—ev ” ersirp ^(pfi^psiBaiuiif 
j>f33aBu.ws^sn ^susGeiBsir ljtjutsGoj tSQai pau> ^j)eu.r<*t>7rioBn_yi_j2» 
oiikjp npuf.uu pui> $}t vpeins. j^snsns&^sir uiibfu iSrf?«fi&»r (9jpi p jgtp 
fsms&r QfiripP QfstisGeo @as>ix&(sj3 Q&arjji tuir iL8tnu> Qurnrj.ifiiu 
GGGjr suit p fit luaiirsSsnu GuiLuj-issm^ib, uirair^ u>&np pfsleti vQp.gfl 
torpsiLD ssirfhu pesnp& Giplpgs suippui epa i(w?(3ju>. 

GcFiLtif. xtQl-«iti :gj Qprein pppi pq^j^r ir /»<SJS 7 *Qwr sv p 
Qpirestjoi QpmLi— wip& £<sojt.Jjjblo kitQl-sb jpi $>i **i/r 

tLOirL-ir? eienjx utiir G&iL&a]u> (ffjonp <s. p&jLo w ggeSm pi • Qgl-U) 

nr®’ 6T6 xjji e&0 /5 «j SiruTssxzf) Q&ujtui GnQQ&ran jp ».r L-ir&Si 

^sirxQpmL® suotr us Qi.jQ^gSg G&inuQ * t® (gjip&p {§) aiiruSQefn® 

Ljemiptuoiuipgi ^tjsa n3i yjj Q&iutLjLL aonc airfgir «?ir ^isxtr^xpucieo 

ajssx&m gars ]ssr Q&mpsQij^ Q&mei iL).Tsu0ti eSjj<*0ti i iiresrourtu 

prqBjui. “ Qpiupatliu Qgiuoi.tit Qufltu.i ” ararupi QuiriuiuirQuurtfl. 

{g^svtr&erReur Qsiups^s^ Q#m«>.*%irrayii £(/?«» 9puemt /ujtri 

6T®pS> e3srrd(3j6upi{ljp. ^ppfte tbu ^t_u> QiJQpgp, ^pSaa 

‘ ‘ snsutufi&st emsifiQfuQuiifir eui—Sifl Sex pi 
Qaiiiueu 6&ss jpfiuui GeuSscu^ #68iSir##gfa> 

Q&iuiuaisrr iSssr^junS pH/senigeii s«8m& < 3 #sif(J«j«! 

8 ?“"®** Ou 0 e»u)iuT/ri 0 uumSt-p &&Gp ” 

fiof^tu Lfagmf Q 3 i 1 iLftsnGsi.pl QpifsSsiilpnii. 
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oT 6tisti(r neogptih gjj)emtu<u eryS spi t— ear d9®rf?0u> erikseir Q&tLtq. 
ihtriLi— a & a suit & 6rr i9pis jt/jui i/Btreupresar® ^an^o/a swrus &tr$>B)®ar p 
piresPe i) ,iyau/f««f?sjr laiTeiPansii'Sea (?lo siiirih fSoremressr® sssrofi fiSA-ssir 
1 1 fiQ^em J» (27 — 9 — 194l)f ^jSSiLQ&na entpippi. 

fifteen rip Qs=«Ysuf QfiCeturnrStLi ^)uQi iQ^Bpensu Qtiifltu/rrf?air 
jypiu sit sup rent® fisaipeytLemiTut &enp'csup&\ti t b^ujii nsvQpih 

e-tuir (ajeai(ynti Qi irprjifijl iBetfiirSshr p @j)eairai6iJ)t}i Jj)su/r®0rft63r uSsnrs9 
iLXasn rrStu eutp px ptrek peis^iTjir. ueu^hTL^ t euiripetjui, (gjeutr 

sstfisir Glfextsunpii £?0i.i> Qttm'cLtiec 6ei;dsa//i), gjj) suit & sifl sir issusuph 
3 Gt 7 lufra/ii easirusiju,, £jj)so,T4srfisar &irp^ uenBuQur/^Qu 

i iirQireoirLD utromjth, jgjjsutr&etflm uau>uso>r jr/rgj uo tiuen/nuirs sri 
mir^iM $}asfl gp eSstriasetfii (oSuesisttSQtcsir @}&iifaerfleSr 060 Qpiueu 
tLira iSpiu aeuiuiramfl®tus®ar>piLjLh ea>mewnuti;r psmatL\LD euLftu® Qptusa 
u>fT£& Sleu&mBiUiieannCDUJiTQenpiLjti. fiHe\'<kiiuiii Jed eursssrsmniLjiSi i&ssr 
llm& Qi^ppi aurujira wnipp^u (Suirppi'JSeuiruuTS. 


] (Lp6i>BnGrrecrjpi mmL.Qujpiiii utSy/pSA^ Jifi^/SiuiTs. 




uTj$iuir(Ti)ib grSssriu QuifhuirQfjub 


(S. Rudrapathiar, Maharaja's College, Mysoro) 


& la it ir @)(jfjupirsar(i}*tGtT)&(8)ipgir nipeart—iBy) »iriLty so ibipfu 
Ljsip Qupjp «ff<w®3iu ( §0. si. *ut9jii)a8sfiiu t irsrfiiuranju u pp} 
^jjSa irptrtr ^§)i ist il.bf.eo iut^ld gjftj/rr erebtjpi Spear. 

v-pisQi Si— ip piBtpanjp pi—fy- Q±JQ£Ui9tJ pesffi'j Qi i jr^emio 
jyewgj/rdigj'fl ppir(3jui. ^sijpj mi—etaeir apuiria^ srsPfieo 
QurQFjerr &airih3&&-iif.iussiGaTii3vj&8G3Tpssr. ibinpi ant tipiBip mi lL 

isf-eo Sptrsn fi Ki&gi piSipsn -jaax 0 jyySu/rtj qatp «.«_« »;ai.VT 

uireuGitf (ippeQiu QuHSutts ar/ jjirpsjiflio aTaaruQi i j»u> ;?f7iu 

U!T J fill JT.T jSlii UTL—SI'&S&SO (cAifliLI ‘^5 bW / J)I[1 bV 

QuratQsn Suits) SuTpfij^shsr iiTiasmut utq.u'Iuiri lassrd i fFird^d 
utreareaiuifi^j. jifsapanp SiLQona ripsodi Sfigi ^aiuij 

QdnQpdsr. sSeoppisinp opppSiu & so p^sn pm treats sir jgfi siLQeatti 

a9ec 0 /D/Dti searQifi jijempu Qi it jtp gjiQsirfareuii trsenrs. 

uirafimrir ninpi Qf.ipiBip Qu>Ty9u9S> iSssjui f?(£i nLL-ea.T . 
iS^ip j)j sir Ljsaor suii . “ uira£Td?uT«T 2u> QpsiriSuiTea ii> ” ef sap 
QsTsrr»nsii^etnt—ujmr. 

“ l 3(jp ( S piTi-jlh tfpip ( aUTiST’iS)$U) 

isppaitr aPgfuc iBssfl Spips ar<Jsu ” 

siesjpi uirjfiiuirir t ,smp firpjjiSeir^ir. jt/saSu jysjj e, T tf 

®<®05 g>ir erQp&iaird-i-rs «9erriiQ & r. u», ^/ra7 

Qunrifimiri piBpm&intit-ti ansa pfi($ip frsoBaaSsosorp jyarani uj 
G uteoSsu, King, utp sakt-unri h an pit, it Sp^L-apti jqetrsapp 
^l, Qsr&pfi eaipTif. @onpu2, «ei<3a, gjmpeuaft t-yuh 
fianptp ^ssLfmsaeastrsp QpUQtirpp,. gjti^oiansu upanpu 

uppi& eQ gits slut p i_j l m iruGuirth. 
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|§)6U/r QfipiBCp Ljevsui&dsrru urrriLQ) Qpenp nun urrriLtpp 
(Sjfiiupirfvjun. 

“ aeitdi Spip p iSy/Bir® — L/sy/d 

miitu sor iSp&jt pififfErr® ” 


treat jy t seed) aiernit Qunqfj&jsliu pifiip nrtLisf.ei aeQsnr LfSLp eurtuip 
aeSd erdsaeair p^liurStu sunu nriLi—r/peurr Gprtarjdiiu ptBipnrQ 
treat jy ptSyt nriLeau—u L/stpiip urrpitunr 


“ a/wtgrjau sor pearSrar iLjetiSgpidGx pihgi 
eunearn&yt QssrttarL. ptStj/isn tj — Qisgjsn & 
jfarrjgHjti SlsiiuUfSlstT jut orsorGg/ii tceosfl 
usatupp prDy, iBtrj) ” 


67 ear jy Qptuaiu Ljeo&nusp ^(j^eusir^eii^eair, ^-eoap^gpefrer ereesvr 
ttsp pplearq^us tied surd (jpeep^sar^un et dared pgpus umgpjyih 
Gvsaarsnriis /rear p&B p^piu LjStpQarBsati— FFUf-etiaoru Quqrjsmm piBipsar 
Ssatd^ppr6ar e _«w® 6T sat gpti eeqrjpgpui Ji—, ura fiHiurr uriq-iLjerrerr 
jtjti^xerfleii Q&jfl&jgi 3i—d(9)u> ntuiis j)f/6hb^srL-jppi ireo^i. ap'turr 
Qfi^easrd Qarejrgrtjii 3«duu rates Great gp us epr jtjtpSiu to/r&oanaj 
its us piBipshrSinr lusnflngpeiretrreir si sat jy se-pStL/GrretTrir. ura fdiurir 
tgjuQpearjy LjeoaiiiaetBeir jpreoaetfleo pusQpsireiru) (epriuuQupjp 
jy sap fit sat am arexruQujyut ptjLpQesgpih airrl^ttSed QptpSp 
iaurpenrec, 


•• lurutflmp L/ecewfKSeC esihu&arulurei aistr^sur 
(Surei, SSl sr tb2 srsssuuCSu reo 
fpiS peafleo luriisggyliD iSpiBpfdSsi, e-ear eat u>, 
Q&ipyth Lj$ip&8j9si)8sD ; 


et ear jy iSeatpip Outr^esarreo jt/ut-feiaiif Qu^llssSstu (ourpjpisugi 
nsrus saieafidsppssgi. urrfijliurf ^i&8 sites, 6ii:W srerrth QppeBiu 
(Seupjy Qusry^a&tnLjixs jt/saeaus QinrtflaerBei e-erretr eseSaSsrriLjik near 
0 6857 it ik$ (Tapped (? oissorQQ ldsb u jp 3y)a)(V)U> emflserrp L/«a@S«jr 
ppi. jsjeuir ntisQu,ry9u LfsieiiiTsdsr (SutpsertLi^-iu Qpemfl 
LjstpiipGprt—mmiurgi, 
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“ luirmjSip Ql o/ryJssi^Gso Sun eb 

j§jssflpirai£i sTB^ii etfrGggiii ” 

erarj. y piBtflsbr psh(cssfle&eiur& ®pu t9p(9,ih @«flenia«0ii direst jp 
u« 0 S*ar(nj>T. ptAip QLartfl jt/iE^pic Gutrsarp suinuiptf} 

erearugp gftaitrptA SQ^ppir^tl. jy.agijtfi), 

•• Qpskggpp pt Sfpyifi&r sssaussiyi-iTit 
gjB&iLirir SfiULjt soMt-i t " 

srofjD) *. ( ff9iqar«nrJ. “ ptfitp eSQgir JB ” ptSmip tn 

Gunn pQTj LjpptBir pi jjjesBeeumfeiim pits tafia Qesr^n/ t 

6T SfT UgJ | 

“ ^(SdptBSff / iLj.aria)j£ gghSpar ^jesLcOturif 
sS(^ipiSifiP <3t£<iorjgs£iu> Ga/&ar3u<ar ” 

era ip oitfisGirirev eQsiria^Ssirp^. qpppp £tp'*p 

LDiradfldaaiirfa araimSseir «_i_, 

“ peoa^j pLfiyfSiF*g)ih psijr uirc&Ttf- mmlu-tSsar ” 

eresrp .a/iyuSeo piBip (gsSidQ Qi ir^i^uQpmumps (OjjdiQ ex 
(Ofi. 'Sl'Tr}&S)ppthu6iii Gsires>suu9io unin&dr «0@«yzi fampSei, 

“ & sa psu ir a5r Lj ear si fds is&O# 8ji>piiusi>pgiib 
mshr (dfispp .Lisir^njtb 
Q-etBpeuxsir juiuitid^p s^ue fl«r 
ip $ssxjli piS(fim 
gienpewruj pia>y,ip&arSiuir, jysijrfl 
nr$ss>e# &y>e6ij4S $ ir 
^jeopajn ! pususoTpSpiril Qssot'S&tmtu) 

HQ&QpufslnjSp ” 

ermp uirnurp^eo, pSsoeim g_l_w Qi^dSfi^f *BsppiS$<Ai 
QjafimuuiSet Qpriingi, ^uppiSya uvSmp sa a BStQu.tr Qeiearjuu >, 
■W® ®mepptB$do *®, ill© Gpruip srjrarGuxr Qaim 

jpu£, uiriaseir GsiLupirsd Qsutijsir Qeiu&eiretr nutjp airp^nuf seir 
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pLEipOuarrifiSd) ersueie way jqeirujeaiu.iuaiJnraS(T^ l dpei (SeossarQui 

eremupi QppQpssu Ufe&^Qasr pgp. 

e_ti'L/ 0 (i (SuTpjjnl silunsiriLu-ir^peoird } pt&ip lBsojui 
ufemi—tuQpsnrjpiib, s^q^eoir piBifisk jgjeiflmuiiiSd) m@UL-L~nei> GtsoQ(n?(Di 
airifhu pplgiuh lamia Q&gtippirir ersarjpiti sujp/eopj ^jeoear sqtjpp 
ai&jSJ. ^dSfPajea r , QspreieSsar Q&fksu&yStu jjgvuigDiiqfj ^jeoraemS 

a iy9 &L.j)itj>(StJirj3, 

" G$sir playpen tl u*ear QuirfSdeO £@(Lpsi?s»JeAr 
. ai /•sib (SfrSp (5(3^61) 

ei tar gncaisfor n_es>psffuti>irtb ^peSsyeo 
^tbLDSsOKDiu @:eo>pQ 5 © (StuSu 
Gunscsr jd.ixfflfcp LfsarsO SujTjgjti Quit (5«d® Qjjgpnh 
fs'qijlEfS L<tSBT QutffliU IBIUSS 
■He or^yriuar/f pu^^nrei u>(2&&$eI jriDini) 

QibQauGsiriLjii &L-gp)ih stremnSii ” 

srear jpi aufltflqrjuuptreo slduSoi sqfjpjp Qsoe&iurrQeirpjgi. 

jtf@ dsuiq.iu its ibLnjgi uTr^iuirSetr nru-Quu pempuupfSd SpSpi 
^j ) jinu'2suTus. “ i i/ruuir ” erearp uiru.iq.eo jyai/r pirtu Kiru.ent—u 

(£ U IT p jpi Sll Jfi] a fill too/) a <5i p c £[il • 


“ p i ft $ d pear &ar uQupp — arirasir 

pnQujsargv uiruuir 

JUBff jSeO gjeafhupif. uiruurr — »ib 
,|j,SOTG(njTa«ir (Spe-Ltiq. unuun ” 

•• Qasisuds ffiai),®®,* ji.rr®^iijrL'^iTo5rir — j^enpp 
ISsnQpiii LfsyiibfSi—iq. unuun 
G<?pL£)si>60irp poSmgiefoprearih — g£w>Pp 
QpuuajQiDs&Tgn gjtK5 , t_/p. unuun ” 

eresrp sufiae&eo uirir^iuirSar ibiril.Quupj)i ®«sr 0 ufsi>^)Qesr p,gi , 
lBs ersrfitu ibani—ti9eo sp^nuirif metnp^eo usnmr ppresflGuirp ufiiLjii 
eusotn ssorih sr Q£i^tt9(T^dQeaT(nj>ir. $)etrik(Sjipiempu t9 it ir iup pi 3 eo(Stu 
mnLQuupjpi isut Qtp»e»pa^i(^ &puu-QeoesK@Qin6aru^i j §}euf 
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&0P&J. J)/p^)eCpireir Qjpr disnckit&r&rjs&irs tiQgfitj “ urui nr ” 
erdrp umLtfei ^ibshmui a^pSiLjsbeiriri. 

nsrth earripigi a/^ti nmLesii— <tru> (Surrpjppei prkimriu st—dt 
eresrju ura^tuirtr Q p eS & Qskqr? i . ajffuS@«) u>rp]$ou> ‘ arils 
i&rrpmi)' Grehrjpt A./StS(Speo rstru-uf eifli— li upjn QsjpipfSajptr* 
^sirQpssrjpui, gu > tsm 1® srestip utd&eir uQ&jpuji ti <5 war® J^adarij 
Oairsw®, ^yBar@ff>50 ^ or ear Ljfipet'p it dr fc/rtli^efftt—Ui j yswLj jyi ( * 
.£Ju> QpeaipQiudrjnii, urrafStuai srTfjgiSdrQrpi frdrujgi &if6U(Tiju> i nr a 
sea irefl QpSSdrm jn . 


“ Qstrips sQsapiraseir 

gioirupjSeo *irp<si>s*aa@w 
&ia> p uSaasajie. — SeiFQtu 
Qsiimus iDjDiptjria. ” 

“ prsatud QsTeigub UQSpfapp 
p'Bis (tp'up&itjojiT 

ewrsDtup fipigi stiwir — SmflQaj 
oiiSpujapffib sT dr Lt it a ” 

erdrp sQpSlsek «r * ip urtdset f}« Qp,p mS oimnk^tb 

Qpmp ibsor(Tp&s Suplujdrgaaa. 

“ j Hdr'Ssmx uinspQw v^Qua^p^rh 

KirpaxsiSlUj 1TJ/7|W,S5)(_!/JT /&) $ttD JOJITILl Stl ptCOlti d.Q 

^xruiteknd i£sttt iy/fla/,T jgrGuOTjjib 

< opdruaeanif. tenGu SpsrF ” 

" jy ymRapnarnr. ^sea 
jqvpApp Qpdruaedruf. gatlsn^d fiaiQugu ,, Ttsjg SrmsaQu.d, 
S drqtfir. w 


“ ^®«ru>u>ir&r " Oiue6rg)u> U(gj$u9eb 
“ ^tuuirartf. emleau.d Sai(Settrs u>ir4qg}4ffp 
jfuuntr Sesn-UJuuda" erdryifa, 

"Qpek^dsai strajirUxap Qjssdru/ranr^. *riJlt_frfer " 
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eienjpiLb, teuigi ^(GrjjenL-tu jyuf-amr ^Q^atriu meoirii/BfTJjerf) t?0iju^ 
fS(/f)iij2, ptni fsiiqfjaiaipfi pp utremruj. isirtLeau—u Qurrpjpiih Qpenpu-jih, 

“ Qpsar{g)3etDuuj SeuGsar GutrprS 
sr*(S/TiIt_a/rf^@ti $sB>pa/tr GutrjbfS " 

GieiTjD ^jiq.&6inrei uire&ru). PStTL-sni—p pesrur jspisberr Qpsbr(5B)iLt—ttid 
(Sjifliu Sen 'I ear QuirppS ereZrjpiti, Sene ir eretieoir iSTtLi—irifd^ii 

^jempen^iup fijl&LfcSeiiqrp ear erearjpuh, ibirti ak.irigi asuesfl ppirei jyiq. 
a^iT)S(^u Qutrjpenrra/g pireir iQpbps Qpear^s)L-i^-gfiiii, Spuuirau 
uiremuf. leiriLuf. jjaii <sr pp&n&tu gyssrLj ^Qfjiipgp ereatugn sfisrri&QSjU). 

Ssff urr£iuri iainaiflflLll) sasu^j srtb&nuiip -siarom 9 $ $jB§i 

<3J,J IlilGoiIU). jgjeuir mppfieo epssrqrfSiu &irpp mppenpd 

atrtiepsur. aireSSea «0&aar eunud&u Quppeuir. Qp^audSjrir&sr 
(LgQpuiSsr giL—eir (SuirpguSeiTQrfir. ereieorp QpiuairBa 8 siriL]ii ^jeafigj 
6T pgjQesr^if. &Ltng- @/r«arti emsemri j Quppsutnrap QpiflSesrpga. 

Qprnj&Sair u>6W(ya00ii aisarswrii uirirfsiiurir uiris^tu urlLQ lBs 
etjii U'&js!& art *>«u Q&iriLi—d &-iy.iupir( 3 ju>. 


(tpQ^scr — '(y)0^s/r— — ^p0dK/r 

o/0a//ruj u>‘jSeO dSfSsoflGeo 
euif-Gai gui-Genr ajqpfwtu 
pQ^etmuu meOQfib pes&jih l/s^ld 
paiQjnh jdpoynii pesr <ynh assorytib — ereorpi 

a^puQujpnji u(^^o 9 ei Qp^sSsar, 

“ (Lpxf-iLiiT ic6B>{du9gbt (yitf-Geu, jf&irif, 
(iptif-Gaj &®gni) onf-GaieOatGeor ” 

" *@£t} QuiTQlSetr a/0« 
gieooRGai searGed a/@« 
s@0ld «0/S« seu&6u uQetnnt 
asnSsOd su-SsOd mif. uju> aiif-Gaiey ” 

w 
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ersnp aiSpeSei si sii 6Usjt a/ jyflaj Q&wflaSi— ®»w en rrti . 

jqtsf sjtti&e&ssi LDsa&ao&isniu ^eixL-aisir (?< /f«0®ar(Bp««r. £)*»P 

eu&er aiearwsrpirir pin ixsnssai^cean u uarpp (ip statugp, 

'• ^«r*(gst/«3to jSoViflj.Tjsr sir pi shG&i ipii £ asOsOirsc 
mdSToEsaiSa) itiipp ssfi^i ’’ 

erskp aisir^suiT euitaj Qwttifiiutria dSsrriBi^Sskp p«m(c(B? ? $f'ep 
SQfjpfBpu uirj^iuirir pin jpreQei /5OT0 Qpv&iQmqrjr. 


jgJsSrgjrii ^Gp umlq.oi 

“ jfjSsuirgiu G&irjSeSGeO 
j/iqrjsn it gjj pr£i uatf.Gu>ei 
Quit tfGaigpL-Gair eusnisuatu 

Ljgia/Ttfi eijpGa/ ijaiiE p^srsurL ” 

eroap a)H&erfiei e_srrsrr mu in xrii ^ri^mi^pp ureopj. gjtmpaisn 
j^pSeif «flar<*a,ri tL-eban-® sry&sr iSonpip tQarwg 

fi«*T 0 >s sr sr sup 8 _<sarsm(c«nnjij utu plvirj $i(2m O pfiJHQtar(tyi, 

“&ppn3 Qiusir &pp d3an& 0(jp.Qa.T«fi„ jf^HewTsiB Qptu 
qi2u>" sts iap priLjuiTsur as-amiJaafisar ^ 0 ^ 1*0 g )®0 

sp pa&gj. 

aaea tupley f&srrisupp Qas&9m pi^w^^Sso 

Ou«^e-«r ai(iaiu i “ aeOsoir^Tir Q^SIm /§««>»■ 

« 5 j/ 0 «Bui^ ^ 0 a/a'««/r«J ifsiraphueiml. 


^pipi&xir Giuskgaii uirueSei 

“ Gojprfl ojiq.G&sOs&r — a/ gisBL.it/ 

Jp^SoSTU Lj&fpGsJTtb ; 

sipjS tSeiecaGp Quit I—usn&Qm 

giekeif! a/Q^^gi <3 susi, ” 


"T* “**** a " rS ®®“ <0*^*9 pguiuSp 

r««ml *■.» arg.,, 3 V „* 
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&ah(Lpeisr 7 p it sir sir pgi. Qp^sers pa GaieortLjpii jt/uf.iurirserrpj 

jUj&LH JGen&smLHLjUi LjpuuetnseaiajiLfUi ep(Tfjrm7& Qsreopfiiui eretiupi 
1 11 u ^ttrrir pisrSur penrren usei&&(/£ sr^sHsems QsirQuunr Quireo 
“ (Lp^ ssir taffjr($sU6i gjen&ft ai(j^£&sr ppi, fpi)j-U i9sntppgiu (Suit ” 
sisirpu Q $ rr 6$ gp£ ear p jytpsn<x itirii ^rrdsuruiTS. 

•• j>fGyji(y>xh Gpissrflso ^jDKip&k Gpisarguiii 
Qeu^r in-Beo JwtyfQsostir GaieoGpiresr’zuti — < 2 *@& 6 » 

5 >®«frsi) itiSssnstS so @@sigtiih Gpisir&ith 
Qf.(if)*iT orsorGrygisuii y>shr " 

gtsst prr^srPiu ksSjit fij(if)Sur&(9j ggjw ear iSSsrrssp pis pi. Qsirnpiu 
(puirifleQ i lanseu^ssrs jrj^^Qeiumi—ir Qu>sirjpi 7sueoru-ipti> (Sprsir 
jpuh siaarfisaT 0 >/r. (g)&S(Tr)p Qprpjx'smui urn film it uir&jrpfiHeo 

&e33TisfsiTLij)i']!eurrtiiir&. 

“ .i&psui QfsiiseirtS eB£s 
&siujLcir(3j(2p- — smsjSsO 

so g)in tgj/ffsshrj} LcSy>s& 
u_jshr L-frgGjS " 

bisap j>ju/.serfl&) urn fiHiu rr it, u>riipi seat Qupp uuar j§)6g>p suckers 

//, ,r g mi din? ersar pith, jifiBiassr tis srsafrsir eS^sQaruCn e^e&ri—ir 

Qsbrp CSp&n jp urif jpi psznpu urn pppiis i9peSu uiuti spj^rip 

^ snip iii e_sMii i8sir ppB sr&si jpiiti sk.puuC-®erT6tr sqtjpst nth 

e~ensn psnpi Qairer&rf Q sir sir fsr?j£oir pp . 

gjftwls, 

“ ssanstrsi, sreariBssrsGsttr si— so 
ssihrt—e&r pssr &ar 

»T*Bi 1 j)06n'u Qupp ^^njani— i u j^r&A | S 0 sjit «0 SQ^pppssp. 

Gpsrtppgi LDtrifl era rp uiriltf.6i, 

“ QiussrGp 

&Q$IL8S>P&8T St-glto 

un put guti Qprffiio LfflGaurii 
njigunsusn Qprffleiirib *’ 
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67 63 rjiu s-fSiLjerrerr euidseSeo jy.fiaj aq^pjfiaSaiu urrjuSi iiui. 

pireur e.eiSpQ (tpenirp ttau> srarjn QuRGuirrseir SL&Sfirpfvir. 
jy&DpQtU @a)0ti s^frinjeheuiri. «r pQpniflio QtiiuSguih $cu>pn8 
u9&r QprySeoiriQih eresi86B(jr?ir, ^oisseir jjJ Giutji gguo/ia jftnaiuT 
Qpgpiix s ^upir Qu,irtflu9sk a.esfes>u> Qsuir aiir&Qsv air emu 
uQQdr/Dgi. 


“ gssruGin jSujpeaa Quigxib 
Q&irenSsi it>p.ijil.£(2anb 
^eeruGw Qaisirif. iSplu/rti 
ujnojwseeir plenum ’* 

«r«r^» uiriLuf.ei “ jgfevuGm Qiuiir^rru, gj&rui&iibi " tiargmn jfu 

ui Qu(UjLDtr6Br aQjjpgj <9a fiueSuumjsi siremtsrii. 


uirirjjjutrir aim i Q&iLustnp litrrtiiQmirua. 

(oailusH - msup pSsiuiSes Sips ai.j*ai^» 


" eBSsat 2 f£iGp — 

®soii 2 «(_u srfiaigiaaGi-ir? 

Geir&ecaf. ®euf<tj$ — sr&wj 

ICjSsyuai UGBUpgl sSuWT.il 
suemsjHL^rjnGiurr 
uutisou, utLigiip oirifaj^pGs ? 
QfirAecif. Stsueig — 


*«n(cGtfisar swr(fih&uu iffi &s »su3iLm ? 
tSewygi ui&BmuGursv — u.vrsiub 
Geuesj^ujutf. Ga=aj,(i e.i_ro Satl^ar 
zeotiigjtoiuru, GauQu^ _ 
pes>&&$3irp gaj 

f*$a>tuuuir(B eeceo&a QtC.Qi.eir 
4tm<Ff» jp, w p GsilGuor — 


u-sxsGsei fieoL.iifm<!pj ? treSruprigjib,' 


team- ppp S fl u iMAwu&peBmu OmQi* ev^O^ • a 


* ■® aw ; w «©“ , 6T63rSap ^- urA*# •£«*,<* 
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( cffl/saor©Qu>63r3«j7’(»p/r . LnnSeopja taripir nesremi* <50^ iLjantpppireo 
^jdruuipirQesr eutigiCS&QDii erdrugi «sya//r aq^pgi. ^§)/E70 ,r jysir 
/ //r r lertP.Q&tuiu QeudrSasr «gsrr/r< s9 e9iL®fGtLi—tr60, fjjj)drur§clsi prrQssr 
euiQptugniE ujriruirQu> ” ffrss? pQ^erru Qupp pTiL/inTesr o-amSaerfldr 
6U/r«0 $&aretyS0 suqf)Qdr pgp, 

“ fiem&iujMUiS&iE Qsl-Ql—sst ” erdrp jtjuf.u9dr hojld ji/jflihQsir 
LfpQoiearQil. 

Ketn&iu p pmssfui {jjjJanptUQrjerr SiUBGlLDeau/gi Qufi 

(oiumrsetr &Qrjppr(9)ii. 

“ upppp ssssorGffxsr ujthQuirqtjdr GptTssrpjih ’’ 

“ •StppS’ u pQ pzoRsti suppgi eff® ’’ 

“ upppp ««brG«ar tSpuupii^ utppi 
iG8s6iiJireo)iA siremsruu®ih ” 

erdrp «u/ri0«eyfl63r sq^p^nLQ&n oar® penrd(Sj fi&m&iujpimswth 

(2aisarQQuiZsiSear(npir. emsiMLctrjpi (Seissau—rd at—uuir ® Q lugs smut 
iLj&nt— dQ pesr p SQfjpgdGrrerreuir. gjjjdsqfjpetnpu useaip6Sestpu9eo us 
suit dr ge0 arrfhupenpu ueoQesr ^iruirjrrr^i Q&iuu^endsr® QimsstQ&t 
( ttfir. @$6s>p &6psiriBiuu> ereorjyui Qufi3iuirif&err Q&iriogiieuirir&eir. 

“ petBfuSSisrp g&Hj-gpub ©a/ 

<rd^ea>ujuurr® teeoetssi G^lLGl-sot ” 

end pewflserr urn fiiunfldr udfijemtud a itl-QS ear p^i. §)£)(£& 

(Vjeo'2&&ffu QuQjLwrerr jtfQ^dranrif^ SSssrajd^ enQ^Sdrp^i. 

“ ajiremr eigjpgid&if.gyLb, iLQp&susarutred 
iLireirirp sirpei GeiriuirendrGuirA, u>tnupprrsi> 
i£eirirpgiiuiffiifls)iii> eSpgiwi Gamlt-WLcrr £ 

^emrmjeorpq^Gar uirifuuarif.GujGear " 

erdrp urrarjr p^dr SQtjpp 7, uTir^iumfl dr aiTsSec Qpre&uues>p «/rii 
jtjjflijp a>fiy}(r«u/run7<s. 
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uirs^uirs u>aa>tr&8j& u^rsut er& gnui p^iurSdiS^p, 

•« iSesriQaesr p piGpoir 

sirerf! iS 3Tppq$&r Ga-uGu 

tisjGxs'y.ib ^gjGffesr GiBjiua&atujQlfisr 
iLrjGaitb Gu£?s*iu&G&dr 
jgirewrflfti * synb uj^Jxyii spy-softb 

ujirsijGiLirtr (3o.T®Ocrrsari GsrdrGtndr 
STsnrQLOSBrjgieargi uptasiii uas^iGpdr 
prQu&ars airppgudr st-Gor ” 

etss jp Sn./Sa^arretrasipd ^ttiumsutus. ffldQftUs L/etdei) us anfl 

6 uus BfessmSaeSesr jsj&iSeuT psustSu ^nrjssirgsp^eo smssjruQu jvld 
js/tfltu ■sqf/pgdi&uk siraonjQujjiSsir^sai. “ jsjeslp Qudr pQ)e8 
iL/Lc e.i_jjauj E_anL_«uto Quei'rtirjpj, QsiCo^iuSbsraJinu 
Qarrsnr i—QurQp QaTsnri^-S&SnJT ” sras p ai<?a«ifl®J m.6rrsir <50 4^7, 
,f ajaarfyuc pgpiojus iSaniQxasr ft piQ pair ” erorpaiSuSec srrsatu 
uQQair pgp. “ usjsar.ysiis «ay«j 2 < 5 F®jr r.5rxJ5^tr*J02<f6»r ” arsiiupair 
“ iSsnFQuaOTiM end SuiM'Q'c&dsT i3pui3M^)is^pui-f tcjj 
(atfssr ” ersnp jyuf.'cuTQ sppgruuaids (SoisorQui. “ uiTj 

Q&iimmuuSBsst 10^2 fain ” w an up^ssT a euSsndessxuiir zassi—a. s 

ear^Qgas ” Grain pen Sued i9j^Lje9aSo3rp^j. 11 ^sestnyiui &r$opiA 
UL^ILILD *pLj&(t£li> UTOjQusTIT Qu T T^GoST SSld 0<5 T 6TT 2 «T 6W , ffflfiOf 
Qusasjpsmgi upuseiii i iesnP.il pair pnGuSasdar ppjptor <5 t_2*»r ” 
grasp cu£&etfleti ‘‘ ptmseQeVTu i /y9u^u5^7jG>V«ar ” Grasp fsliitjauT <f <5 

jSeif ^5£)}lb y 


" o-pwmsx ujfrsorOajsw^i-sor miGsueiiGueir, (JurfCay«brCSi_ajr 
spt^anj liJ/rsorGsuawGi-ssr, tSpuenrajih QafiiLifiBUSiLjW 
QpQjeod pwiiihgiasspiLfw <Sx.ppr e_ar 

4j)®a®OT uariiiGuirsti £$i$i(g4 Cojew^aiCar" 


srmp ^Qf^ojirrsp^m aqrjpguh, «,t cttuQu jpoimpd astnljt 

asSuQuTusTs. 
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J&ttjritflflf lltSt sr ear p p&ut3eajSy}u uajrfiiuti Q&iu 
j&errert 6&0 Q&iutLjckiT Gnaa^Gaiaui. 

“ peHQLDLjrfhLjtb eugD&iurfl(SiU6Sr &eQ’JjrrgijD Qe^srSit.'irgi 

SbiQid miTtf-u QuiT(i£p&sriiigim (gnu it Sp fshi-isi £t8 pGu&rsr 

ibeuiLfTLceoaflsar LjSsarm^iyri^. teirptr es(r^^eCiu(Ssar t 
ppguajwtrSiuGptTn i9xemai(Su>, "jn&G&si" ere&rg v Qsireogfir^Qiu”- 

gjjj&Q&ruiifGerrrrQ fi(V)aiir&a jr/uf-iuirQiu 

“ ^snQwLjfhb^eieir pritnnsoifklS) (ynli-iT^smp^QiFeir ” 

er&auempnfUr, ^q^6U(T^l-UIT aiuf.ru it® \u 

“ ^euQuiLjifhLiib u^ojiSQeisar Quauusssieeaiuaseam, 

^ajQwLjrfliLjih jrffSsSeiKStugpii <s®@5(y>6H*Gi-ir ” 

<Zr&nLJ6B)fitHLD l 

“ Qa.(gjG<F6C&!nu < S63brgxi).f j 2U> Qaj(geifiaj8sSiu9 eSrsuurl® 
ea>iB^(S<f6ar (BirGiusor ©ir«r#*i_Gj[r *irGg)(f ^i&OT«(rG«W6or 
u@(S&jTif-iurrerr lots pQpirfrrjStiir, uaretrp /t?® arrrujtreO 
“ " ersarsnr ^stB&uuiKSt-ar seSon-truth unrQear” 

«r«or^a)Lo urreur pmpu^ur Gtsir <sfi@}6V> ibiiQpeirG^a <£(Vjpgp<i 

&&rru uiTjr^lturri Qua ebtGeaGurrea pearuai—eOs&Ben Quafijj/i&i emeup 

Semin ftswQLyeogjjti. 



Qeilf. «r ilL-jtffflii thfitrus®u> &<** 

UfU >«nr L-iriL-ir I"®* *eA *^© 1 * 8 * Q*L*aW™^ 

Ga/ * 

ujrffl«F«r uipirtfite*®*' **** 

Gswusiisfi.Tsitiiii, SavstTiiptJJtipvfi. fffitiurp* 

G&ts&ai tyspeSiu £ret&af® 8 iRiUQtLS 9 K 


injaiia? ui*uil&l 

surypfi&iuuir* 

24 fii s® 8***- 

Ksrpprt ^aujuiu^piu siri_^s«jft«r 
Opsar'csappijr neiia Gsjgot ^ gzii 
A^D01^<S<S asraipSi pg> »,thwili 3 ld 
swsuSaj T^ii issseauxs Q&g? 
temy-if-Qatsir plrixi's&tre&elB euEtSpesfifi 
i 5 suQfijd&&ir niTL-Q dipQpiriu ! 
B/THa^s® 8 u>QpaBriiigj& 

@ Lpeu&fl aushr grjrssr p QponQp 
esGUnsF-ar^ &gjirueB>i—pp ey docker la ■££ 
pplQmtriniuu eoiupirdr Qppp 
p3SGG)UiVj§2 QemeiQensserefS Q aj u>ir ii(2 prtb ! 

£t©U)&8 ! e_®w &iretL] Queer * 2 ex / 
#0oiAsOT tfrdeiQiiJirearjiSp ptBjflapgj 
SeoaiQaim p p&ienu firtrp 
pearQuiudo Qairesa r(®) jrjpdasrp pexQuurt 
eitrsxt>&ir pafitoauApQptriu ! 
^sy^ptnfii QfijfidrQpe»ii> seo&Qtu 
iu/tqSudsw Qev swraefl (SturiD( 9 jii 
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itmaefn^eQ qpafitsi— mta rear u^diupp 
(ippSjpieS Qiutfleinr Sirpfij 
ti 9 dr u Loan p u Qupptfast Quest pgiQaireirQty ! 

eujbQuireienris Q&eoeoirs ssirj yitD 
er mresuPiLi Quisiir^)Lc^i!iui/S iff p&t sud(&jii 
euerr err esteem > uStuiiuu (SutrQinrr ? 
paeypp Offtlif ibirtL L-fffff ! e_6or 

pmrasraflmajp piQsirii Q&ireieunr i 
peniuQuirjpi«nui& &n6ar (tip ear emus i— rat— Qirar& 
^rrirLfeoev ! <S|ff Quest gpui 
psa>(9jiy-u uilu oenp euy9euLfliuiT& 

&n(V)P(tr?ii ! ggu / 

etseoats imkseitsism ueieoreArQ 

u«o«J(r«Hrc_(r <u p j£en tp*« asw(2«. 


1*8 



ainrjpfigtfu utiL® 

RftO Sahib V. P. Subramania Mudaliar, O.B., V. C. 

jy jnu prm® Seoptjpp 

«jy«»r£B) u&nuGu mrfii9rrtm 
t-jxf§ utus^Lb psagiQuaji 
t- pp e_ti iuti 
iSjpitB e-a jirQewru uppn*y> 

i8i&imu QupGty&r , t-u.it MtOQpii 
mjmSso i9puei xeeuSar pjgiii 
to0«fl a iryP X®$. 


Bfli. u. *. 



(Vidwan, G. Subramania Pillai, m.a., b.l.) 

Sffilkfsig 

'(“ eresenpajou uLpetsftu&o Qeaeor ” eresp OlclI©) 

1. ueooetstflp uSassr ppaeQ& Spsoei — e.&sru 

i i mii ja tQsn a iQpQpgpo Q&eodsueir 
■sesorGtem Qunqtflsansfii& semeuSed — j^ibIs 
K smSssiru n fSs^QwTq^ (S&irSso. 

2. uirdeoo OeuentuQuoy^iLjut, rSsdeSed — (SfirSbou 

ijGtfim&nsu uifl «9uru9eo 
^jfSedtr ockst &einfi& (LpoSut® — jyeoeS 
.MjssT utr « u 0 « d spSsar 'JisQjth. 

3. j>jei)eS > tS8ssruuQ pear (?g) Qaisar^eo — usee 

jySsaarihgi »@ ppQoiorpeir intro 6sr 
l jeeeQu Qurqrjiipn jp tS eoeSeti — <S£_so 

40 *^) LDanpii/s(2p3gr) Qaieor^uu). 

4. Qsir^Sp $8srr pjgjeQSnr motif. — Seoih 

dsotf. t^Sser eaoeSp sir opiu m 
i£tgj& mssttrs^ineoir Qoofgr — sofiei 
Qmeied iMaapti^iSsnp Quann. 


5. t9s& ^06u/rtlffl Qsoaaeeip — qpeiSso 
i9esrjspi QpeiretrueO meooserr 
useiiif SeuuLfQeuexotsun in^setr — usd 
uoil etaq^Qstr o often tus sitlLQui. 
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6 . M pp ®P imh^I * — 

*fi&rra@ti qjjepu^fe* 

©.fl^ja Qfi&fii — ®«'« r 

©sB (yjSSsrien^Jsk^ L - ,T urfieo. 

7. (Sjqpp u>««flQ©®® *6»© “i® 

tvj&fhipi 0sB6um«»u /5f®ii 

jijssruirij u>t &Apis>Q& 

8. Guirear fiofQiueoeiirih ya>a< — 

Quit ear uuf.iLjifiS(^ii &spj»u> 
si car QaireGfB>zJi$ p Sail® p&tt—i 
senffuSp ««oir/5^i®8 ifi,®0U>. 

9. jf&ps £etnaiLi(TfjQ& u>fiii9ai fiy> 

j^/5/S «9 pQua&r in9tt<m 
blip euauk&sirapjd eiijjJ KfQfiiit 

Kiip ip gjautod&ir p J8®li8u* is. 

{ummSp) 


(Adapted and enlarged from Heinrich Heine’s 
“ Auf Flugeln des Gesanges ” or “ On the Wings of Melody.") 



<3u06C3U> pw&tu i n"dfei j t Qsih^mmlS jrirggir e rvir. jfsktggiujSsD 

Q<f u if-iuirir suits err ^gguuprriis ^fysoortj) iBsa>pafed^pireBei> 
aietxrr^uiSsdu 


e0iflai6tDjnuiranr 


aSjtajirar G. AuiSIpuarfiu t51rir8ar m.a., b.l , tnr$.iu 


SUT 

1. jysOT^w) mSstiuirSssT iurireu(LpL-eir ascedpSssr 

ST SHUT f^tSV) LQ sff* ppGtf) pp ST'^p^SO sS oObT y J JJ L — T ilj p 

( $6v'&0 Qeuerflsmiu p $sl0p@lti3iLi— fiadssr 
Qeusi'enpprreir (Seuipisbr^cL-ir (Hsvjpi. 

2. QLJirearSsnri QsirQpjpu LjaQipiu^p piriBSL^aiira 
j>f sir Sour turfi fS.ipLBqga st pa lditiu — tcsarjju® 
aSsotueS pp (c&euxtr ssin'Ssstr Saopiuir 

rSSsoxerfl ppiu QupprksrQtu ii. 

3. SpQpti uirtLQ,ia QerrQa irsBfip seceSs^iit 
Qsupspith QaisrrS®u) eQ^gjn sst — ^aiiraop&ferQU) 
jyssuigas) LcSsi.’SSifi eisssrssarQso SesretSemsQujsBr 

(oi p SMUT Q&IT60GU ifisBiJFltiJp • 

4. Quitl-l-so eujjimixerrQpLD Quirp0iii9u ypperflisp 

Qpiru.L—gi Quit ear psanjrQtu&eisr — esFiLu. Lnssar 

sr p jOlsn&iLjtM Quirpp sSsutiQujjiaiffisr ( zppempiuir 
&ppik se rflpfiXSfi-p Sir. 

5. Qpuuir ssBjril. 1 ^. qpgranuau pir^Qinesr 
Qeoiruuir(Su>r &rteo er]j\SouriuS — eruQuirpiu> 
^uQurrQp QutreO eBoRpirs oirtpifij®* 
j>fuur£iitGijx Q&iuiL{ih jy06ir. 


*uTei — saryi 



Gusiri&&luiu> c *y ) !jr(nu<j : @iijLb 

(Prof. K. Subrahmanya Piltai, M.A., M.L.) 

pdiifl ear QpeeeeeiuuHhmLju ^pusstuuju ueo ptSipfiSe^ifm -u 
erQp^iuQuSiiju, piBentfi oisn i ppp(ajfi<u pesfuQu^h) sece 8 f&i 0 
iuii $}u u 60 mSsos a tfimQu.se jjh ueo Qua/S^isst tQpilp rpiju 
ffljeirgiiu piBLpQutriP ^msuQujupp gj/fliu (tp’up&msir 3 pin 
iSsjfiTsnum^m siresaru tt- ear setup pi£ifiuupjp, pmm mu. pr e _« mult p 
fdeo (oetifwjseqrjanulii iUT 0 iji. pi£ifiQurtfl e_s\’S g)isircir ateosor 
QuttL^meSspii Qpresrstnuiuresr tuuSisurrifi Quri^Qtuesr jy 
e_ajir§ 0 . 0 rsstutSjsrru uTfsfuri m^pSiLjeneimr . jtjsuf dp-j. 
qsb^du stapugi Qurtflmx&tTQ ptBeenp Qiuitui9l-Qu tnipgn Geusf? 
uSu.ms'Tf > fdij jjirso Qaj6ffigup}3p(t£u3uT £u Quir(j^et^pa{an f ^etrp. 
ptreet Qprsejptpeo (cOJsnr(£ij>. mrsi^Qrse p s_< ui^ 0 . ur. ' 1 st. 
uiraoP.mm vrtuimi jtjsuTmsir pugi jtjf.ii ^rriiirSp p!p<^eo esoS 
gpenstr Hu&Qmee&m (^firiimeir «j^3sir i p P(9ju (tf sourest i-ippQeO r»S 
m^u. jtjetip1(VfQ msoi^p msouQursSmen sr(ipstifip(^u / iitestuQu 
mniQureSm^u piBifilso n-sorQi—ssimmsorGl jtjaippt sutpsSur io etu 
Qurtfi’aniLitLju et (Lfi^eSt—eoru erse jp mset^tL^'Tfiser £hot>r u-iy ev r , 
jtjuQfisstp e-eomstttfidSeo tmimuQu^jp 3ura9pj»- jtjphnt e_iiVfii 
tBpgtu unsomOniipso piUtfiamsteS tSSsoitiaaetBsit Qpppmi-snuin tr . 

(ouirdfau ^JeormsreSeo e-njiru^eS firmiS ^juQurnfipp p^jemeo 
QupplQ^m^u ^Q^etirenif . JJ. S. ^erurirtS ggiuj j>j6UTmsir pthp 
Qurip'iturQu piBifijpr p mfrfjppumm'SstrrQu fQoirtruiQm QurLpai- jJj 
e - 6fferr Qpiri—i i98stru ueoeoreor(j}aerrra ^ tr a iiiigp msssruj.p)i tfjio 
Qpii^Lja^ttm Qmrfiip'giu utugpjfrsrr eopmpp Qpr^p^iu 3 utrpjv 
pp(&)f\ near men lutraiQearjpi eSsniBHttBscSeo. jtjsu'leuSso eSsete^Gso 
Qprt-tkmuQup QeuessrQu, Greet p fgihupirekiQman its Jj)i/d/ 7 i _L'72 
fgjfimmEi&ektriLjut, (ou&OibnLQ ^^mmam^sfftLju ^tutSi-Qm mpjv 

§)%&-fg r cnnui9tufiar (Indo-European) (Spirpp (Lfieopsstpuupfi! 
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eSfleura ^ air til tipi erqpfiitu QuqrjjprQeutrebr jpi GleBrgpiLfBjqpeir Qeverf) 
euripp. jtjpein ^Ghfhuir pirSeapirn truSq^iip eBQfiH QupjSq^a^i 
^q^Gtsea'caieQ p jsiqfjsuirsirr Q&ir<£ae@,£j3i}> tQsrrSsir erehuirii. jqaii 
^aarjjaiis Sea Quqjjti Ljppstwserr QeuetHu9(Bpp(^ (SeuessrQih aq^ppi 
Qjjflun&tkir p ptni Qpir^pp es>enpf£lqr)uupir&& QatreapiSsn pen it. 
^jsupenp jy&i&jiTjsl erpjpippqiju Qurq^srr qpiLQuuirQ pant— 
Q&tueup mein Seat pen it. 

@ i sueoia tun ear qpiup&aQerreaeatrur Qereaeuifseir ^pnoj Qupp 
Gli /0W aireSr^SsautBserfUceapneir SSsiiuirs tsemt—Qupjpi susnir&(c prrikqf) 
euppq^thuetsT. gfiiir>tre&ea ptlitfleir pfijpsra 6ueanntipmen Quqt} 
iSSsiiuii «jy anr (grarj LLcki Li ueasSsaaaipa Qinrekdep lutrqrjih. e_iu irpnp 
piSfpaaeieB uuSpjpip%sau-iiii piBipprea trtu&Glsawj ssnSf^enempiLjU) 
^j^iSLLpQ&rsMuf-qFjuugp lUirsjqrjU) jt/plip Q&iu£3turih. piUipLj 
i-jeoewiseh ^G£iuu uu9p& Quppp(^ur jtjpeinaestn(2es!irpireir §£)i— 
LnenLriperreirp. piBipjprea eusn n &S)tLjii ^nnuGSiLjii eBfleurs gjjJeuR 
ieprisS eisBTjpiii, rSemp iSSsaQujtippt^u ued Qaeaeunaerr m^p^Ljfiiu 
qpsnsuq^pea ®sU5ak®ii. piELp^triLu^pieneir jt/p/SSsaiweia^iii .gjj? 
esr.wsiemih prSipp Qprsssrisf Sear fififlffiJTacayLo e-jp^iuirse^ii (£u>p 
0*To'r'/®5*«) (?6ussir®ti. jtj pQ pn essrisf.ea qrj u u snip rear mt _ pp p 
p$sa sun suit sen FrQuL-Uf-qfjuup LSsajib utrmri^i—ppasp. 

piSip Qu>n y9u9eSqrjiip m einesSpip jpreism QppsreapfiHea 
0/ in^iruireinesiLn jyy9ei]ppar>iJD iGSasr^ea 6B>aJScsSsij6wrzy_aJ ear emu 
sieiTfSir epsirqipqijih. ppansop^piui ueajpritseir ^ySliiggQair eariy. qtjs 
Qskpesr. pirpiSpiraGnjemL-ujeuiTaerT Qupsaq^i ptSip psssr sq^pps 
&%srr &.eaSpqtju Lj6auuQpprp Lc>es>pipeB\33sirpennr. Jjjfrp pt.8 
iprr&qrj epir Ouq^ii qrjSB>piun(9ju. gUjsqtjemp Illsst^b ingpLD iBatpirus 
eQqrjpppqi)p piBipjprsi Quesguppuh jtfeupfSse Quirqrjclsir uJtreun&qijus 
d)srrd(8jpji))iui e-iuipnp piBips seueSeniuu uetirgq?jti> uuSpjppjBpLb 
ptStpes &6ae8u9ea ^esfientn i9pui9pp£iiti sir qS su eta Lb ujirp eaten trio, 
e_i uirpnp pi£ Lp&s6isS apupireu bhSi uld tunpLSeaSsa Qiuaruf Glean. 
Q aeaeS sir e 60 aeae9 &&trtisau9ea ppmtrea qpempuSlea uea intressreon 
sQerrrQ e^q^tk^Qairiip seaeBapueuns^ ^qp ‘Estreat utpaa enipaatB 
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agjii ppstreb ^trtriuiS a>SB>(tr}pp(jajfl tutor. «eo r&ir&n 

uSesfiehr j» QGuafiuGutr.ipi9sir piStfitriLuf tor Gu^trseS^giiti, Qp.jyri 
s&P^iiil Quir^i «637'U!Sii(Si7jS0 s9^£l£uj &W) t ijpi&Barr jy J> i 
ptSip eSsrris ieo>pu uirgisrigih ptbisunriu i? spp 
ptScpiriGs e_/flaj ( ®T 0 ti. sppaiQre^siTii^tii tm^\uGsnhi> Semt—d, 

struap Quit jtjetijs^rfisrr fipiu p§) UTGir if sen pirseir iipdjpSIj'teBT 

SL-eQaatuu Gupoipi ^c&tGoyrtx. Q^*sv sur&(6tFiLt/ Qljt jprf&yT ir.dtSGYTiih 

jyaiirs&iru Gugropi) Gensssr^ui. spjyj er(jgfi!<u jm iss&nt’j i3 r ni 
a]tr,i>Suutsi-d(9jiii uLf.is'ipeoii—iuaT^ia jijpiGsu pis Gi i, ’j ? 1 *»v 
( zps&ptLHrus . epssr jmi Sant— lUTtupGu rgjjjyto tniistiTir ^p 

euiripistas tu-ppisn^tssiis sppip ?,sf \jp §}ecs3u @« 3 n ipanp ijth. 
e8 ( T£lB'±j jpti'prnjLD meit a)6nttp?asuj±iiti. si—OjiL upsmpiL/ih psi^s 

gut ip pec uojgpisni—'jjliptUTrifju . ■ spjtpGj snerri iajit suTtyi 

an&BDiui ssnu.ut3nf.uuf. &Tosrp ..jjrm’asfcr guteoS su rsiuuf . 

jprea apurritsoaniSdr jirecs^sr QcuaPujQaipr'b Gutrip ujjsjr tur.jp 
tfietSsi. jtjpi EuessrurfieiTp e£i— ppi let v ruearajaieotssSsni ssnmp &i 
meuuLipj Guireorr^tf. pir p usisnpsnp.ijtii ^rtraji.^l i ei'jfiii fta-fr 
*TQ£>$ JUT*? iSSsoiuiissrr iTsgii iSjuiSsotatpprjpitf, jitsupanp i, 
spuirflrriirp Gujgp jtfsnot . 5 T 5 )r«»L_dfi*i> j^iSlifgjii, tp-tpe^i^th 
§)etnJiunSs Qi$iLQl—.itlFu-’lz. mpip sfc«Bu9eoe<irp Output is sir 
n^iuiip jgnks'kirisecen u>p Qsiii-Sp p’rijrsSfmijLD urjenfitn' 3j»,prrfi) 
&8atrtL]ii spQ<gp£aif. pis s en e3uiT sir ssrr tsceo jpirsi&fyrs spjpu 

GuOppiSLH . ^"EtlTU. Of. r o\) OiSFGVGiJTSGrfloiT UjSSvfT Ol IHf^Lri J Tpplt* 

^jofia's) spur , pjfKG^ps &i sir SToVib Gt tri^oiir, jifstifseir 
ptSip pnecs^sni sps ^f aiopii,. p^pp.Qi tReoeoirpetf. pi£p &p* 
«fl 0 iiiL/tr erstfiu MT33isrsuiT$Gtri(0j enjnsnu, jya ifserr seveRoi *>vtrs*r!s 
0 ij Qi ir^ipsmt—iuirs eBftfjsSsir ppi , jt/psiirev ptBip jpr6\'ssir 

ajirgii S’S&Qupiwstnp ^(^dLfSsarpeuisGir ihpptULpi &60ed //«?<!' mit 
G maiLjCz, uaSsnysnauiLn lugnjipis ^susarfSii. pjjp piBip ai.vjiSi,^ 
jjjjj&njfihu&nLourrp 8 u^i gicbzx Ljflaipir(a}tj). 


_ 4 ® sputtiiQ ji/aieueup/Sp 

QeutJuuL-GwemQui. @G0i&8Bru>, ffirtiStuti, suxujwrt, 

UQp&au h, G*lr@i_d, Mpjrjurio, in, Spuu>, trust’* 
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qppsdluj ueo jziemp-xetftggju) ssOeQ uu 9 pg)ipp(Vjii !? pi pitmen nt—pgp 
suxp( 9 jt}i piQipp Q&eosuirasir eusrrurxu Q> iresrspipeypeo QeussrrOii. 
^anaaxSsoantu £ pLEtfi'cso'^n uu 9 ppipp( 3 j (ceusnrL-uuQti Qunqt) 
prrjpsQ LDTiLSenLop/BiStu QaiLtpimLi—r air ^eufserrreO Hearts,, 
j»js&&xui iiUdenstT'Si. i&n&pp piUt^eo ^/anaxaSsouSar ueo u(&)$ 
&«rT)*fiSFj‘'jpIhu tjfTL- 6 \'serr $ujpp)usuraiGnj-S(&) ji/psir a/0aiTau Qurr^th 
ijrssremiTdi^iii O^eo^ipp^ifhusi . t 3 p xSzOX'srrpr&jLc g^ppan&tu (Su(nj 
psfloni j ajetflui j xpq^u i 9 p O&eosiiTAzrr apsirGwrlleiiQfiirQii). ®snp 
susir p'mjx ?«7a9ft)*(6r7;S0U) fiq^eQ Lpr&xiGffyicpjU' sr a rsrru>rasr Quirqf) 
*>n,ps 3 Ljifl'Ieurir pillifi sSsv&ZLpsin&tLir gjftsnpsusurjp jy/fietj-i GairuSe D • 
AiiTirsi XT^pnpeO (oa/RwSti. 


®&ftp pifi ip TiLUF&uSsii u(sj'$£%sir e-pjpi G>nsira(&)(2suru>. 
ptJ}if.xaeoe8 a SsnaeQsC u Jeu rants, i(3j-i xr a am in e _ tuifiip jut sits stR sir 
Our i^KSpih, nturipin QpsrreiR ptsir eSsraXLJi-Ji—retnLD'IiuiurqF,ii>. <y®« 
^irsoaGtflppisirarr Qarmxstflsir jpahr Q jrqfjzrr&Zsir fieirqij Q pfiiu Sen astir (j) 
utmost $uQi jrqp,pieiTsrr jyx i r j£&eifisir poSaar '3ur^iupsarju. epsu 
06U70 QrreoeSssr O'jrnrfimtLjui 'pip iScksr a/i—rar QperRpdo 

? a is>yr(j)ir. usssremi— ^jsoixsrrr aisnix,ULjXxSsn ^jeoxxsami Kcbtqj} 
xppsura fair Qperfleyu® dp npuf.tLjLD. ufipjpiLnjppp, jijairr pg/r jp 
oppe9tusupplp(9jp QpsiPsursr r. an ax err XTgzpipeo (ceusssiQii. 
greoeor pQ prana jreoxqr^-i^Oui Q&eusQtu e -snrxefr ereifltu ibani—u9ev 
fir LppuuQpso 3a/33r®ti. sULQ&S&r si? ip^p Qfrpx«rRar xq^ppii 
aZstuj i iso jarsox^krr j^artupsoreo ^lLuldts esjssyirpeo <su®u>. Qeveti 
(?ffl/ji i Qpry9soren fastr eupwStu (^ptut-fx Q&rpssrfissr fiiiLuu 
Qnrqrfisir jt/aisup Qprifieorsn ii i irp QjsSt^ K-&rs8iuplpeo Qsusssr 
Oib. ptSiptmLif-so Sso ^i—ibxstRso usrpfiHsrih sotpxSp uu9pp^ 
Q&rpmfsihiaj jysiifflisi/ eSi—’kssS p Qxearjf OuTTfjsrr QprrpeO (oai&br 
(j}u i. ueoaistnsx Q&ty-Sirr, Qariy.ssir , LoiriEixsTr ^jssrst^arstsrOaisst uanp 
^ an sniLf error affi— ioxeSp Q&sorj)i Si t S ppi p OpeiRpeo (coieir 

(fjiii. $so Q&rpserflsir QurQffistr p Qpe&supp(aj£ sdsoserfieir j/j/fletj 
|g ) oin ptiuanui mr ppr^ih. oirsst jpeo, eSeoii(^pjreo, LQassRjpreo, &lbiu 
jpieo, Lt,rj?j p pi etijpr 60 (tfspeSiuenp/Sar QprL-TLj Seo aruSmthseS p 

(S fit) GfJ GfT ^ « 

129 
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&ikt&jp<ip Qi i.T0<3brr <£ QpeSoji f® i&iii Qi i(p,(iptup9 ep'fh^i," 
iBquii, #u>tu £Met, upp/pai jprrt apseQiumaiseMssir e-srirsjxr-T, 
snjjianpp fiiLuuir&i srski—it sQsatunui far GeuSsiuirs efi :r, i 
Qsirppi. 9 ip Ltqrjp&a) jireSek QltuijQi ntQTj&v i iriiujr^ < w,t 
a earn? sir $!T& airp p^eSpwSu / /srtsjsir Qptup9u9e* L'esrrpa s>p ui ; * 
pstsrir. jiji'p]r l Q'ii( 8 jfliiJ stQ&^cr p piTiuanuniJuQpSu irtanifu. u, r ’ p 
uirt—ijst&n QaisrPt^Qai^i ®i ■fltuQpT,Tij ,yt‘jjp9tuir(9jii- litsir 

^9«w perils itfei sssV®r3u) ss ?» ^)itQpiup9 9 ip Q _j 

Ltru9sm usxirenu-i piSipfisir it ps .srsvs SQpjgissii p. a ;,f / 
Qi J 0 ii> u tu air eifluu stir 6 U T(&jt t . S.prsw £ a'issuBsSsru Q' /Tor '.et, * a,i! 

sSsiuS gushrsmitssiiu x Lt&si' / i t t s^ijL-jiQst «w®ew sir sv i . , a r 

QsiuSkci »q^kSiu Qf6i'eQs\'< Q&u & ■yna uuppgji 9pp jit n[ 
Qurfigsub u usjj i (£ii. ‘pjr IvTajisir l scsupjdp'pi 9 pp tr rrp 
aipfUii pttifp) t/g^i/srrjcvffiTsrr. ^ppupT 

QpanpuSs«iri(3ju. aietnjss'kru i 'svt jifptaiSa'bsi. jifstipanpin 'j.pijj 
Qpsrrerthu jjirecxsr pis iui9j3sir t iug)S srrigput £_ei' ?e/wr.?.ir. 

7 u^ppisui a3so im t ip.gioUppi>j Qstupiiusatuiuirp opiL>p9i,T sir. 
9pp m^ppisu (Tfenpantuu i3p irTfjppiw QpsapBxen iQi^i in^tLT. 
jiT6taQen.LppuLii-i> SsussirSii. 9p yrTsarfis*' Sso XJiLfb u'pi<t-'e>t 
g/futSu-t— 3flTiu<£'&iT<sg j^lUrr aj,?,© t&Qfji pi sen e_ ev .tit sv . 
jijeuissir sreSpTS ^Ljaupsmpi QzJjLjii rtpsopeniu e-eofi^ig Qatar 1 1 
lj®PS ?su^«.8so. JUppanSij uemputSt^sc uel j^(TFpttuaji sr. tr th p 
pisu Qfanpstsffiii g^jisiFii *pcoS Qury^ipsir. j^an'e<ss ) is'n^ p 
ji/jSeijanjssrT ^ssP.pTsu us iij$i w fiiLr'tp«nps^friLjtii tag •! : 't 

u it £i& rip sc Qr iflFj nsireinLn u.fgcc. 


u>rrr)pgiaii s&oigif i3p sdsisr^'tpffiu ©®4ebr fcirCJi—irgir 

xpiif.i 'x&iip'gip p'q^ppLdTs ^(LpjSetrtsiippi Q&j latPuSQped i I6FJT& »l_ ^ 

piBipiraefi^r ^pteyi am^tusisdsr jpgurntp Quit p^atprrc^it . 
ppsireos seieBiSi} wsairp(7^airiui9 qpp*r*>u>uiraianais«nsr 7 
$mjp. piStga'iSiu s m^jp, Qppdue* Q,ai4tu qpatpsSM i 
prrsir ^wmvuQupa, QarmrQ^. piS^giiQv $ p. 

yjarxeSirsu, i9skS*r appeShuiriamirii) er.igpuuC.^ 0 ur 9 ^ 

9sl> ?@ «"‘*ifi<5*u*Quwo Sfiip apmpdi, ®n&ii sr ypu 
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t Qurifl Guneitrjv p @Qfj. «fi Q&r. 

(&)$ {unar a rusnr #irsk'ffiiflturir QppsSiusuirs6rnr e$u/bpuutL.uj.ryjui9gpiu> 
s>rei'«»Tu i '(Ojp! a, %3tuL] ih su eQifi pjp ^vppuuQu eSfhip jpteo 
g£esP pprsi- erfLgput ji^sc $6u6!siir(£il. Qu-trySjurpQ&rerran&seri lB&& 
&('f)&-JiuTa r DSti ptS^ei Q sneS snipper err err. i^irsi—ir &n etQQsueti 
i iirfiihuTfeir fijTeQi— 0 uryS QutrutS L-upstisstMUi Qm@mrL.(&j 
opsir ^tuppui iL-i—asuJiiLJifft) j>jpp(^L.ii9&!t esP s if. i gi sh err jqu iriu&S 
H?«ir srirurs pi Qjj'Lgpui.ju.e* ®ajaerr®ii. ^JesiSiu 

emraidjiS Qsiu'7euinr ^efdSiup^Q^enQain^ 

Quit aj03cs3ffl.'6wr(/>£f. Qt i venai, jy asdui i&ti, &.esrr. ujtgvsP , 

i9sri'lsn ppiEip QppeQjj Sju atuiSu &ies>SAfStf)i(^p psaPt ppesfl eua 
fforrjpi <n (Lfjpuui—w Secui 'jsATJih, ussrP 2 usSso , Qljq^ib 

«an i , Siprujffafl, Qi u flu q ttsskll , sip qj rssvu, siiu jririnTiUoSsrii, 
t/rjpih, «/r«jS5ij Ljn.Tsssnh, pemPan&u Lfatrsssni., jgfpjeScismuTi—p 
qj/rssjrti (LppeStLi G)i/ 0 h &rut3iu£)&tGmi(3j ^.'fcSso rtpempuSss Oa/ai 
r 2snjpi ^Jiruj&S jprstssrr Qenerflstu2siieh\^Li>. 

^9fi\uiT Qpr6\iairui9iug3)ir &reop@ea e -a»j netni— jpretiAorr 
niToir^ euansserr ^Qtj’ipssr . «sys 8 >a/ iiTtLi^emu- eststipp Q^fuq, 
i iitlL(3s AecsvTp eijunn ,QuTQ^(3sn ir(S Ljsarjnu Qi-i.riuihQuirijSs seap, 
Out ifjQsnn® yssnirmp men&Quurifi eiesruesr au.r 0 u>. ^jsup^^jrTiudS 
up}, mnu-A jjirei>Aa$;j3)j iriudSu^ii, mTeustsOsrrsirgpiu} QmQ'&Aanp 
ujTmiudSu/U), ffljj) AStnp, euTipAanA bujsOTJ)), «lL®so > ir QppeSiu 
su p pi sir siu ei’TpQtj’j T'jj&Siuju} perFippeafl S&Cp, ppuQupp j^rdiasii 
g^tuppui tQpptgj'fhusji. iSp QuTifi&Giflgiiiii sit &pip ggJsosSiu.w&eir 
pt£y$eO QLLTf^'QuiunAAu uOpp^Piuesr. pi£L^£psrrerr SaBest 
AiutHujiW’Ssir j^-BiSsopfieo QsuetTi6ii x njpss '3su&hr(gLh. mTeueti, miru.su 
opp eSjjesppl pQ/j Qpssr utr^ifissn piEippi sr-TSaristi GuQtjSSuirs 
$}tupput >i — CO ©SL/ 6 OT©LD. QuiTlfi ILIITT iriU&SllH&t SLSppS^U, ptBJipir 
Qu.w p pOutt tfi&t&ijS(aj(Lpcri en Q&irpQLjT(TfjiLQL-Ti—Ti-i&6rr g^sossaarp 
QpTL—iTLjssrr QppeSiuaipemp §8etr£(gjii> Qunsnir^serr, !&ein&& Q&ireo 
<n>sj n Qssir , e. cos sn ips Quir/fl tusjTT'Sssir, speSu9iuso jprea&err, 
spsSaStLieo «fl6w«0«j «0afl«OT QppeSiussr QuQFjii ggChQ tSSsitUWSeir 
euToSevrsp (SpTsirjfi snsirn Jauaen©^. 
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jilflSdSjjsii jfiUfta&u (tpp oQuansuseSsuflai jj» piBi^ft 

Qmtrifl Quiiirpg) jys&tbui ippig) giJiiQaurQT} jtfpdtdiup , 

& Seven sr sir Qj -T06i/0ti, piBip euftftt Qj T0su0iii Sfppjjnip&^tii ,iy 
®/D. JiT® Q&iutu JoUsniQir. uaatniimPuj tift&rl oa 

aip&pptra &-.{njgi3Lciry$£ { ff) ^sss^ 3 ? lunfift £pp} Qt ,pj),jii »» i‘. 
Q®©*/Tl 10 (Jpsi xRff XiL/ ^ffl'B69>au?oV S?af ^ljSg$<T&Orr cQKlSft It rtj j 
gpat jprn&ckir p pihtjdp QsnJb p&s Qij'irtfi Quai ppp^ov rnnJ" . 
Sest^lL^Opm Q&okclssr It-.T'iT SST f plB^i 4*?3t/> 4 &,V « 

9 uxr yj Quiui ppp^u uiusaiii$tt aSiCf Qarp lenanaiQmrdbr jji lift 
j^pl^rseSan 6} ( ^js?s»Lfiji5s3T uiug>s QsuafiaSLl-So'iV.iTi c» t . P‘S-) 

QuiTL^IJ ppSTftU L'TB<&p(£jL» fflr ppSUT JU Q&Tp%cir 

^pssrsear jqetoii.&&uu L-&<sir ftrsv . arnjp&i s&pp Qaitpa^r 

jysnusppic jtjMftgi .gisJoV'^S^afier jji Qnairsp p(ij^eQ 
ntpm^pec $jGOny.Qm£ir ji/ Q^aju^aia^?. ^jufipanp 

sekr tBSpjst em—QairpasiPssns^uTs/ piJb^a^aj jypMiiuft Qllti£ 
«8stiu Lj^gi Lj^prra wan lc is ft Qs-rpQutr^w efin, ?L 

«irsBU!<50<i J au- l 3it,rtfi‘£ aftiuu iBsnaurft piRantpe ffx(afeop&p,U)ib 

@i_B ( a0ii. Qingiii piEi&ftr Q&Tftftn-i even i &&tfgnu jyjgi p^ssjrzfn 

uitr&p pswit — ui^Qp^u, ^p ftr ft J>ip ctitup Q&rpa&rr on Qlct^S' 

eniruSftirsp 3uEi£ftiiB)uiif)i}> ynupmstiup piBip anesniaeir anna 
Q&irehstrirgi jyp'csu eSsaapt ■ tso.t. 


uttS^S uSiisor pnra.tr. rn QaitifliiS^uuGiJn jsrft 
fi*TtjppiiuanuiUupp'-<ijiii } p JJjppyijipp (Savor peupan pi 
Qpr^a^npp^Ps, , ,ft&&ii a^apprarei ^ ptB^pl^i 
($Q£ jqantcXAuuGtpft •?* uew®^. jysu f«jr euiruVeoirau Qurpj ^ 
u^aw pdspijarft parppijpn «.iji Qpfii^Qair^pp 
($fhu aitflaeb spgaauuQipio (SsusorQu,. 


fi&ip m3 IBs*)* QptTwsnu, nr aipptr^u,, matiau, umt-pp 
dSpuMrtxu- wfia^rir , JSMBUUTW QprU H m^,upra^ Q^p 
prtar QaMeBgsvsnMsuQujpi piRip miL® nuna^anpp 

* S rf r f”W*> *-** *fiAp*p*»P' H * *-r 3 uu®p J e l pp( S * 
&3m H fiu iu >. ku># fliflu Hjg;Jr4 
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sesmi— pjpiruui nr, QmirQa/oT^'cST.ST^eaiT si sm gpitj> nsir/mseiftnar 

Qpire i' Qi irr(TF)sb&%3riLith 1 QpireiQeerLpp^isaSintLjt}' QpetfteyuQpjppp 
0 ( ® P^Qip ah sifts ena -tot pjp> ^uiriu&Sl Qufigaib picker Q&tuiLjLi. 
^jiEi(^erreTr sinus (ajplssir, si (Lppjjjsssir QppeSiu pi£ip& sirni^esii— 
uJsvQsusir jji suSuirm uir$iftiurir QppeQiu jijpl(7^irasTr jt/jpfiH 
u.9lLQs &>. p9 sir smtj> Qpetfts. a ns ft s euo eer p/S'ksr muQsnitir {gji 

KrtLi^^nsfisir gp suQoiitq^ &(Lp : 5 iiriupffieiiT uipss sutpssrkseisvu-iui, 
is SlLl— plil.i—rBS?sirii^ui iriuigi jgjreoserr £fj)iu 1 i 1 ©' 3 fflJS’£w©ii. 
c.^£^0u / itu z/ni® ii jpreiissrr pdByQjpith, ^ik 8 so p $ srqppLi 

/ ii go G?ajawr®Lo. pLBipir ^straSstiserBppieiren SiL.uf-1— j^smmuuj iziuib 

sen, spSpu s tuiis err , epsSiu ibiuiisenr QppeSiussr jpr eessrr euiruSeorrs 
s_so£ P'8)LJ L-jeo^pee xsusmQih. gjj)a nss scteoTturretis as pgps sSsi 
ujii i-jpjpuSir Qupjji a ) eirirsQ Qujtugipp(3jfttusi. 

piSip i6mLiif.ee enipi J0$j etn&su, anensnreu Sppnip siniUEiserr 
Q/_j0ti)(j/r63ranLD uessram—p pJ^Lpir sinus S(njp&isa8sir3iu jifuf-u 
i lemi— tunas Qsireardjsrreirear. pjjsupanpu uppltu aimrirtusS ppsret 
msserftssr siotu airr jps&nss(9j ^JsarphusmintuirppiTf^tl. ptBip ibiriLQs 
suxuuQuiihjrrtr , QuiirLfiuQuftiuirf sr smQuirir sunipihp ^ji—iEtsSsntLjui 
iSShneijs 0 ptsdsirtLjLD (cusosflu un^psir ppee piStpir e_swsrr d SemisSs 
(ajp pas ggreiir®'2&ir6or(SjLD. 


pLEtpsQsirp Quiry9aiireiTrs^tr)LB } jprei iSdsituiBS^njih piEip 
airiLuf-gpieberr eTeeecir^iserft^i) airemruuQpei (Sen ext® ih. JifpJ 
pLBy$6S! iS 2a) (2upplp(Sj ^jssrfiSiuemLLiwrpsir(^u>, xsruSeeseir 
QppeStu Quit pi iSSsetuiasQeniai^ili jp p (esiremsu jijssiLnssuQupjpiu 
Quirpj pseiiTUiastGrfjS(3ju utuearuiLi—ree ^jedaissseieQ tuiraifs^ih 
Stl@su ( (Sr0ii. 

ibth QsiipiBip QiLirtflt&eir euemrsSiLjil> ) ^j ) ii miis^iifui piBips 
Q steal it soft sir Qu(^ispiSkiarQairsxir® £SsiQujupp(j^ftiuesr. .gyaar^w) 
lcSsoli ueesSses sips ui rSjpieSu J Quifttunf QuqffuiQuirqFjeir Qseia] 
Q&tiipi ptStp e-tuirpui seeaxft , piBCp rriusSsstpsin, pt£tp 
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jjfeo SSsouti, fit-fly ) ggjan&i&soiT&rdsi srtaueupmp S3a}if.ril.uf 
oistrif pjp ai 0 fflsar 0 >.T«srr. (2 fiairjrs a2st QKtrr&Sissrs p ■£(Tr ) ui:smy 
pit sir Loi—pgii fi&isuf pss iSfihiQ firms eatfi'kQu3(r§&£lsbr(njir . 
^euT&Ssrru t9drupplu i9p fiifly# Q& if suits /emus, i&fiitit—r &i 1 $ 
atsrhLn susrrQppu Quitssr gpifia^airissiTirtSss piflips s&ussrr I2e v^eir 
jdfi fimyfilfiriS e.evQi®(ajii piEStfiraf) uaui^ipmsiuin 
fflirgui. fiiSysa^smjSefiSssatupp psafhjQu^s QsrtStirs {jjfiun&> 
sSsis Stpsii S3soQLip(2(jff'si(3^u i . jfi .trerr eBmtnfleti «U 0 £ Qsussr jv 
trteea rut aiAeo gjmpsum £*(§& iq/fistr &i,y- p jgtQsuruirs. 



t-irdui pnggrr stvii Q&u.tf.iuirii jfeuitseb tiff gfliupfiiu 


5)7 IT IfgjcfjlLJUr. 

K. S. Fillai, M.A., M.L. 

^0ai6nif JiteflSsOu QugjjQppe* eV6srpetB 

«*y gr^anup fijqrjuuGS&a &tni9a ^,u9mh 
Qu it pcaje&sv neiSu Quirg^eQai GstruSec 
jtjPUps GsirLjJU jtjesS.Qup jyanLB pG p 

5 ^svu9p LjfiiLf uipetmirs 

Ssv&ns KirQt—irjji LSgffoluirgp pear sarin 
jyil-iq-ev l i6mi— p p uiL.tpev Qseievs 
Q&iLy-p 9 pip &/TL8(Vj Qu(VjiEj(ajiy- 
epiB(9jti LjspQup etjfipp evemressreo 
10 urr,w(&jjpi & p ib Limit ufit&i GauLsax 

pemfliup ^uiyesren pigpen p typed u 
uswH/jSq lexatren uped pink Sx 
sdsitytuir uerretfl xstnri—ir Herr even 
pdsoSpi pesruix xg^ier^i pansanu 
15 jtjwxiup sesnsssfl jtjQTjL-CSuir ^ estru _ 

erksp ptBpsxeo £pi ?# xirnuirtu 
evi—Qwrtfix xirSso euesnruem uf-piuoSev 
0}}t—rmx?!sir rSjfied ertflevtri u^iutua) 
^swr^KT) usSsOibST jt/pSeir ^janupG p 
20 sesrr^M)ir sSsoeveas ssSeuru Qupp 

piEipppirii sff jptjpjii peafluQuar} utri—tis 
^jiBip^eair tyeiSsv ffiQpnm GpQiussr 
ibtriLipiu SGsrresr nesruir aatainueoi 
xtriLQi panic x jftiuux xirsorth 
25 jijSsosi—ii pvpxSso istrQainrs xgrjiSfd 

Ljeoevir ursiuiht Guirpjpnb Quit sir aieinh 
uecsSsnx sips us uetiurr jririLQu 
ueisuenxu uessrekxr Qateigpiihir uSxsen 
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StrLjaiM 0 ffC«Saj Q&ss&sr 

SO isf-eftS jijsufppfii (?t_/r®«r 

STipsu ufiiueo sj&jfgieiT a&ouSi_ii 
aj/Tip aietrQfijji ns&Qsr&u— aitpitOQ^ts 
Qpesri&enp aJt—Lzstap jnreCLiuSa) fSqfjppettit 
u>6ir6sfl Qmirrkss idireiirQuirQeiT jfefij'Spieir; 
85 (ahjanruj.tr ifanuQupu iBshSsfi&srr 9qijp& 
ssssri—uaa wf&oiuii &eS.Gpip a 
Q&gj9giits sipsii QpSpgrai 
jtj^Bstnpi fstsii jyswf^&o ixsafL-uut 
^jasr 3g) asses sresaet ofieo paaLtur 
40 / 5 t> arg iSSscQup fipQunn^etr nenQQ^Af 

^ecdsoi G&Jeuetsar i §«ipj30« Gsr * 9 *i) 
ueoscei Spas Lnirsrfienx 6 U(gj& G str sir 
@ 0 Qu 0 iis Gurfl^iil WiiQu 0 Lossrorra 
« 0 U)Ou < g«i ptr iai-i $ckr pGprar 

45 piBifiar>& Q/u®@ 15 pSasnu) Qutup 

*$l&LpQp 6 siu u^g) aauQuwarr earmfl jtG ptmm 
G&ruf-uS«iT Gu, ennui ( 9 je 3 Qi jtresr ueteopih 
fiTisj-ffi pip »«tf«U 0 srrTsrrsir 
^0®/? QperPetj Qu!T0B0sni_ Qur0ai*ar 
50 uflap uearLfti, uiri-pH Opeys^iu 

jesses iluju> ^sntShn tijsaL-muxqui 
G^etfii tSpiiSiu Q&thu,#: iu.T 0 ti 
taar^njjti jjsbt^b) u&nuQuuri 

«e 0 t^mj Qto®« 6 rr Geuipehr 

55 @&sjni5«o eusarranun Qiusar 4 * 

jq&muijpi ujpu pttasr^ Gusarriiu 
tie'enireair L_rriLj 6 rr uasaurrp sirpeo 
weoeor 18 awe 0 intrakuirir mesrnsenih 
jysn&ar 0 anpiBip j^r^eaGnai *mut 9 p 
60 lAeme&u Qaienetir ueonipj oiirip 
enheiiril wenei ^enpGeuahr ®gjGu>. 



“ G pit sir {3 p LfsOifir® Gpirearpis GUoofSeOrrit 
GpirearpeQp GqyeirqrjsDin lEsarpi.” 

Mahamahopadbyaya Dakshinadya Kalanidhi 
Dr. V. Swaminatha Aiyar. 


qppmtreop^ieo isutgi /5/rrli^.ev) $afj&p 'jt/jr&iisfspiis §)ppo&i • 

Sfsrf)Ln (SpeurreviuinaSsir jjjjr pear ldtss sl-i^.il/ui, / i(tg pit »* i ugmtpaj 

^fmj.in&cisrrLj Lj^au t9p,pi io t jt/sapemp s? tgiaair&u uSuireosanh uesutssst 
'oeueixuf-iuppfpj e_V?iu ej pi jr(3s%rr& Q&tupni), ^jue&triL/ii 06rr®«cbir 
iLjih Q<5 UlLi^il/ld, ueoaiem&iuirsBT j>jp&&tr%sim?!sir ujemuspj&ih, eQpfiiiui r 
tjHuireosarii Ghriupnii, l f it /r pears <s8so&ckir enerrir p gnu* (c p& LDaa^nj&($ 
ufS&nu&mnka'Sst) & Q&iijpi jyrfliurru L^SjpQupju eQemhSf&yis 
Qsnsori i&i §)e\VT&rrsi 0 8niB&aiTr < spnj), ueo jpreissrri spi u> Qpfhusii(TFjti>. 
<£iroH (Ss^jiiutriJLi—irei jt/suis^r^sini—iu iSSeOsnui qsd pojQoi (JuSefl 
( sjjdu&LLi — ueosuan&p pqtjuim iseir QppeQiusar ^pfiuLurHear fS 

<t>T Bit GDI— digit (0jSinpiij5](pLllTu3s3T . 

(gj)i.?%si6t»U!ii33V Q&ein p e }0 jpr pqrfssyrQ&Qij Qnseirra rbrriLQi 
3a r L-SBiL-^ Q&iLiy-LDri&QeirsBT gput pear etnsuShuirasrr “ jSemir&L— 
Qeinrisf iijld fitaeBtuiQp® ”, “ Qpiup& !g?TT)e9?kisriLiira(&jtj> ” ereir^mji 
Qpj^QinTL^IiS^rrji^ <sjpu jt/iueo /5,T©asiflji'/fri ^ibTil-Uf-gaui l/si) gj$}t—si 
ae$e8(iijiip> i leieiisnsiuresr eBiuiruirir^sdr Q&iupi Quqrjib Qurrqij 
dr LLuf-p pw& ^-30® fi«ni_«0(£i fitf.Ti i p^ed es0 Li(8j£g!ao>iup pi to 
Lfi'ssmtnQdjssr pi ^pj’sSem6iippi pjip LDSstnuismUcsQsTesiirQ ueti a)an« 
ojitoW pimiBScIsir ie- Q&iupi 6Uii^Q^iS(n^iseir. pjenia^eott—iu 
aaora 3 j<s«f?<OT ^niupfijeo Gl3p£piLh g }0 er vpeoppi (ipip^iiSear 
QuiuiTTeo ji 0 Qpireois eusroj emeuisu Qupjti(TT)&(8)U>- Qptueupea>p(SuJ 
Qppeoirssc Qa/rewr© iti—ppui Qpntflei) e8(rijp$illtt-ipi6iipp(aj great or 
peon ? ^)eaipis ^jempss ebpQrjp isecei /Sirs QsesaBsntuuQuireo 

jif euisfetTjemi—UJ Q&66Gti{tpu > Redeo piempsetftei QpedeBi — < 9 = QfeHe9L— 
130 
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£@p$q t bj)i au if&giSfiji. Sanauip fiyjumrf, 

SSLD U it-*r&o, G pairs uTL-f.rU, fipaianh, u* ul-u, 

^jjvnppi^paii 0'5yans Lci—th. seieBffr&H, jj&r&t sp^sii 
®of> 3 U 3 <xr psrrspaiSurfsrr QpiSiuurs GicpQsrshn- £ vjtt-wim . 
^aiirs^err, spissFrt a-jner ptarenaiSiursetPa) “>>3 

usiiues>sii9ssi SsnavpaiBi^ar Spipprf <fisr7-B)0U! Spun i r 
swpeopfiar pyuusvF.adJiiiu, $qai rUriar^oi 
Gu,pQ-srsk(S srpphflur stfiii gjt -tjjsuv QfsiSil-(B £°z>P tan-pi 
iLjsrrorrT.fssiT. gjjjppansu Spip prss p njit> uatiuaos ins) p-ppp 
oiirffljsrr suijSi QfjrjaiihQ.jTTrjiSit J jffrgjJ aoi irp. jysWf<w) 

irSsif QfiLuj-HTseuilcrr. 

{gjoiirseetr 6rpd(ffjai>piu ^751 ipsnpi <p ^ (C<VIT<SS 

wrslr p! i fi} QiSG psat . 1920«^(r> @)air& tai nli 

Qf(nji&3u ULpSitHpjfSlpar. Qsuia-srnn J) traiotetrGair Sp ip 
qsjjtbssw sremtuL iaf.gpiii! arvpsmp sBs&tt Gi TSfiremiD, srifhupp tsu 
&snr$gti)iiS T^ppeti, pi icpifsi, m v u.'iptr #a'tjuir&a{ii {gjwQj r t .vt 
Sii utpQpso, GiurSpg] iSprsattrsu ?i i&pi), erear&pf uaip&>p 
eraksxfhjutf-Gaj &mpl aipptpk , ? T n’r -i-Fiivenw, iSieuiap panin 

ersbruoDsu Qsui*3&i— r LfiknsT SpniHueupciT. 3/3 pi Gibain sniuT 
afippirgyih V-uGutsutss um jytUi JiapuBfUr arti ^jarrauiPi— 
itirtyipl Qpfiipi QfTensna'Ui. 

piiqpsni—'ll rtp»jr'c(SB)T3fir pri-uvr, 'Sfilgjj slip Split is 
avpsopjstlsvGiu ^jctii 3sn gjf ^w3eo fTj-xetn^t/ii oOtisniS Jfjp at chi' 1 
6aigii/u!, piRipi gt S rtce>%<ipb , GuTp<53) • iu pSs Air'Gawizgu-fin <n p 
uQpfiji ni—pp? enip Gurpi pran jpaifjfsrrjtmt—iu pi J tr -,11 ittsw 
SlianpanniLjii, sksQ viSeli 75 s^ii^isbuir petrjtrp tenia panpujii 
ursit T>esr(np£3 ssnrQ QsrsirGL—oir . Ji/ai r 3 jijaienuGuipi d1p,pt 
emrssraUr ^pflppSsiiLju,, ©<sj>tp in-j«<sr^5^ fjfiueirp eusnaf n . pefi 
QfiuwetnpiLjii, Quirpoirsn piusATiihjhissiflei rtpearsuipi tfl&% *(R 
ui!$ friLip tuuffl ppUtLjii l tie) fkeS ervpi utstikf ^i(^ti, etiaip 
$iu £iUf^irp(ajii ptraiaruiTfu Q/;T0 <3155*8 QfiipUujii kt-v 
usooponp S6U6$ ppiarr'e.mvir, ^aiiafr^ani—iu Qfinip ee > £ k gt'T 
e-iuiip LD(if)pgimf firUentu Jijbvaipp Quir(j^tL QfeieBei jyerurp 
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jp>T -sf fhjpitj L7S«/6/a7ur/?6i> t ieo ea>Lr>60 gsw p gpen sir g>sm !ESi&^d(^ui 
liaison jGhiuu). uSQ.^s^irirsar ^^pias-eDiuE^str^ Q&li!S(rF)&3(rr?(r&6rr. 

^sinr^fZf^sni—iu V-uthip u(oiriru$ira 3;isnpaniuu]ii £§)aj/rserr 
Q/rii fasirztr g$u, jiuistipp sQ p jSiu irp ires pimp iLjtii RtAjp an^eanu jyn 
&7 ihiv ppr, njt'n, Q&shr9sst k &ii aiS 60 T&n%siiuiTqr)t& theory loffisjpu 

LiTirir L—ty ^ ny'.i ipi ajirsu,vj£(3jLD QpifiipUp. 

(fljeuixoir Q&tu ^snerr ^ua pika^ysn p$soSip!fpp eBerTth^®! gp 
.jy syffitw) tutu*) sn>ireu-3SS))00iSsi. eniiretiseoir&neko Qium^eo eresretr 
6i ew m .psaurjiQrnjttiS jtfSiieuTn 3)jih @ $tb jtjeoHDis^^LJ 

uemps 07 eonstitrih. 0 /iiQpiM eyipeBiu: ieo s&so-z isfrii dlafjpfiiliuireiippi&j 
Qsvsjjrisf. aj sv 0 p!^srr (glplsti e „&i3trsst. (oasTQ&ssfsrisn ssr Qutt(t^n 0 
Q^MoUlLQu i iffOir ^ssijjwKl.i^.il/ui &ss>p'7siipj)jpp(Vj «gy 9 ir p jSiu uiirsar 
Q^ajrjj) /?dbar«a ppds epQij&ieu asvr&irSevanujp pGiFKoiurSIsaTjpi iBjpisBuJ 
pcSuQun^asiLL GftswT&iGiTplls ujihupi. {gJstiQsiiT&rQip K^eOQjsrrsrr 
o/o/ti tgjJeu.r&rGnjani—iu LjXip ^/ipljJiruteti iS’Bsup^la^uupp^'S an nest r 

LC!T(ajlh. (jj) .3J .73(617, 6BH_IL/ Qu/T^SKlDS&tTUUppI gjfrsOTgUU) 6T 016113176)] 

Q&ireir^spuh upm?^. 

•xsnsmGiiShuiT. J s^rf)&' 0 j gp it 9-pirassit l] rr^Gfii a err as eBema^U) 
ffijsuirapirjsmi—iu ^jpi-ipirih ^sxsrQsQ ipr jyQppLDrput Q<xirsfiru.frL—u 
Qt ijuQiAsirugg Qpfiijgi &£(c pT s^inssnSssr^e pssr . ^saifaeir «sy(oinr<* 
_ &a p^s pg!L-«a §)6irgimi> ueoeoirsArQ uaieMreAriy-Qrjiijp eS sir® 
Qtiifjty. Q&tueSppQfjfsryU) eusmsunru) yj$ ibi—irirgj (Lpir pfijjantuu 
i9a irirpfiH&SesiQpeBr. 



Saiioiutb. 


j(«4rg3)i£&3u L/«va&a?ds«yiJti £gia)tu Qu^uQmssiu. ajurrarw^tc 
Q&ilbf.isirC.uirfQititrSij e_iuir enaa/fi &t&& /ir&rii 

(jrir&ir. eir.) Raja. Sir. jyew^DjusStf# QfL-y-vri p/aiiraeStir 

jfjpiujBirui ^m® iSenpetjeS terras ntksiSsi tL.otipsSa.pjf) 

i&tfl QjBijLSCitf. ujir&ifliu sffi(if}p*{bU)' 

: jf. a/jjse.gspsf.ii tSorr&r, Qptrju>issaw. 

■ uiri—ffam : — uru.rtnr utiLQ. 

yiDirg) iB&u>3y)iijfi psareSeaiiBis 
iMtaJric&riLiiriiju Lf'susnuhlutr pjtitii 
bat&ir&i pdasr pp(igtB fflotfsaraiir ippst 
eSiuuQusnQlp »reu2eoiri Q&irp 

u/rmir^j LfsipQu^ag^j Qatliy.nirtl 
iJssjTLj ^ksjtl— 

^Uitr^irij ««a0§aar ujQjjsu 

jtjeisi^uSsti ibiriDULfaflpir atir^a. 

tppsin IpapjS 

aierri p^Saj jyQanu, (Tp&rafltusiiuTp 

Muffin y» pmpsni se&rgptj&tu 
(Sufi# Lj&p Qprppppala 
*9 p&d pit,!! ituuev aiesrari s&itu&trftig, 
piApse&eS dons/** 0 *«&«**, 

JB/saiaur afsQa,^ i^iflSar^OiuB, 
u ^ stT garni ppQeiesQfg,' 


2 
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LDfT OSBtia&fEl 0 ( g«o aeu&rr eB 

eosst eS pqffesr LDSggiU) QaL-up 
aremf)&&n£ luisf-iuifh—ih ^eQiLji—ei 

QuirQ^ear^earjpiiEi anaaQairaa i—uuirp 
(SueisfUdesusO LuirQiAresr rfiaiir gpiear 

sw s3tl^lS0ui Q/_i0Lcr Qearew(Suirif 
iGiranrd&nss iSempQuirssr^jii p<kjgs(ajan p 

fiHd* xsueceo miii3 euripa. 3 

^iuQioit iflasrr usi eSqtjiiQpeir 

siriuGlinfL^llurrei) iseo&pqrjUuitT jqsiiaiii 6 TiL.(Bp 
an luQiDiriflestiU tfixaietri p(Spri Lja/pQurerj 
QuQrjtGfj'd&eiieui p^dS eviripaiirir 
aitnuQiDirifl'BiuT eysmrestLnuS assxa^'li— 

Q aj sir so pimp mTeAriB^Q^ 
i$Qu>iry9ail. ai—rkaira ujaipensira p 

piBip aisirlruumu r§(&euirips. 4 

p&sopiipirir piriuQurai^di^ u&i(SiuflSd 

sea Ti—rSeiii pmpmr uiriL.iq.aa 
iSSsOiu/iSGluireir ufdgBjQrpuShrgij Q&trifhiptr it 
Qm^utBaa LoeciriSetr yppiipri 
Ljsosiiirsu-Qrj iaeSju ufl pQpiraeo 
Sfsyirqpiietnpu ^eBsk (Seo.ipir 
aSsop/ipi piBipds sksrfl uurmiBjaTpjSQ 

fi(2iu aeorii Qupqrfiuireo. 5 

QpifVjUuir Quirqjjs&T tSad^eBiud 

aessrQ&iuurr ^nuppj^humr Qpiri—QaiuiiTL-t—irtr 
euQuueuifleir eBSsou>ser fiif asrraiif 

0 ty. oj«n« (ip p so mil 6uy$u9pQair 
eif^uuir SeuLfsArexifhu mpp 0 m 

QafSs Qa&sflQeorrGtfiuuiT usosjrmQprr 
tS0UL/6U0ii LjaiprSdssru QuirpQuQ^ia 

ai—etniMiuirppeii 6 i 60 e ff air lUirQa !. 6 
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&rsi(8jL8&>& i uruiSiuibp ptStpuLjeiaiir 
pontu i£Qpirar7p(tiur 

OuJ®0»a!naJij tisvQwrifl aJsoCctnWT 

7pirorpu usni—pgjsirgi <~fsip 7ufsar uieiSp 
psiSLtpjjii pofl ppiBipu uentc^sPsusf 

oierriiss9;T^U3i9 emeupp par pplStlQtJli' 
usi&eS p p&dsg njsnLtd 7srir Liiis 

eifl p(S pitot sits &Qsusbrju i jjey™ stgQm, *j 


sipiSipfitr (?i— SaruLior QtfiryPaQssTiTiQij 

iSt-iipip xsii7piri Qp7iwr 

align. i(pji (SpriiStu^ii Ssoya 

lBsst fliusm it < uit p LtTssmj *«or(?L_r 
Q^^stn^ttjirs8\Li (jSsbkmsi sp, QpTifistfSeier 

lUihQurei&i Qppsnsnitp QpatQjp 
er isn p^ ueisSsou7uirx sips 

i8j>§)LiQuppsfiiu ®aniF Qup&urit, 


srrec.iQpri gjujiiiipneieo su.^)p^ 
m jiiL-us scjT/pemp 7\u7\uir 
&a>rtpi-ar SeuQu^unr sir^iQssxleu 
mssriiQsirQpp QsiuSsop jij'Jg) 

Lnrs»a,L-i2pp paij^siraiL-iems eamewsuu 

uuf. 6utp®0ui uesxenuQuQjjir 
ftrsoeyutipsa QajaQsusi*, Qpetiultmm 
<8p»Qp®pg)& rirpjp, (Ss<2ar, 


^pQsC-uf. kjL. L- ff Qf! wSuwirir 
Gt70liutlt_,i Qpfilig, „«>© 
uQtfity&Ssop ptriitirtruir ! 

staruajPQaj^ itirlar Quietri 


‘t* 1 -™** 
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pm$enusu9$iB)fb tSlptr&Qaesraitry) pasta n«u£5, 
tus(&j&spprti poiSm ! ueor^err 
$}GLur pjp mentis QuQfjGuuirLti 

bbi (j^Girtr ffd suit ipQ sear (£ p p go 61/ fr G ? m • 

eu/rtpa Sear p^mnEQast ! e urtpa 

Sear pairQujr(rfj&r S&sr ldjtl^lh ostripec 
oiirLpaSeor pfUuaiesaranu> eutrips Sear 
ptreuGew erebrjpith evirips ran lLQus 
0y54«yj (oLbmQiDleixrS® eurCpKiriLs 
etflmuQixirQ jp ebiBG etniniipi' 
esirtpsuSsar Qppparppti ewrips 

Qatar jpt etna: u> turpi 6U0<* QqrfQun. 



Q&iLq.mtriLuaf’i jirggir aw j Q&ihf.mir it 
jlsuiTsefiik j^piupnih <Sta>p* yd)(firsBti> 

jfgxa^w&iu usBS%Bi>4 pL&iprr@fiuJit 

£ S. fljj^jjgiuiui is. a. Siupfiv gi. 
wihi&sto sun 


1. yiASBemi Quirpjvm LjSipisa Ljenati Lfraiei^)ii> 

SJLBsar 0«.Tam_ iuT«ar eueaRmijHB Sit OJecgyut 

mitcmar »(^ssvsb aiJa irpjjcar Juj.jw emrifliLjiuir 

u ir mar sn it u/ny_®ui usarusBenr ^3)mSsiu uirir p^u'csn . 

2. Qgiupiri jtjpmueo 'SerSemcp air tar J»,0 /£ perflgg lL 
Quiuprif aisa fisir QuT^irQi irnf) Svirgpnl QutWjm fieiiHurreo 
Qsu’iipr rnu-anu) sujtenic aic vpstnp rSf&S&ar J a IT 
Qmiriupir assnf‘Li&Lp atjsar^) uhiuSluui Qpsa ear oil sst . 

3. mpuir 'gfiiiSQtrirGjii i9put-)t o n«B(Z ppedu 

Qunpuir ajSonatu Lf3iLtf($m aid 3 LjeS pQ Uxor'S p 
jjpuit sjfl^Q^.TKor Jn-i_u) jywtfi p p&fl pSp 

gfiuutrir i-j&Lp eBr^ipirnrsin igijjcrcU (St jnpii iHostdp. 

4. e~p(iyti& S06w(egu!r a^irarar tuuipLBfpjBBet 

&pq>?<T& 0#aj® gmnpSec maiaii «irai6tig)ui 

Rptyi rSpjupjm fiirQih «f > jpleiioir an ^ ntani » i.rgg 

aijbfnjfi jt/ffasnsm ^udsi eutrffluGSai. 

5. Qup(jrj>iu QuflTjmQuirqrjeir j>juQuj^e!r pemSssru QuQonmQup 
suptTtp/g &ei(Q oienruur gpjpajm eujr^sxrQar 

spqyr ^aipQujtik airoieo isireueo enseumrtamiuirp 

Qunpqrjqij (»qj««u LfpieiQairengk gs^usShu LjtsrssfiiuQesr. 
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6 . <8ddW(S33) OifiSWijiy® QgO SWf(j^i83) Ql ITg jk SHIKi dBeSsBrQ&filmLJ 

uakgw) ftest&tqui euerriuiJtrenr e8(Tjju>i9u uQ^Sfiiuth 
«ff«wrgra)T fi(njQu>y $60 (2 p gpismsuu (Suireo tfidBuQurtfiiLjch 
j»jessr^s)siesiT ^^ldSsclj Qiuirir(2& u-jiurf Ji/pt-j p2ssr . 

7. Hp^trjir Q&agiiptB Lpirifhij LD/rfitu Q&tiQLarLfitLjti 

^<sa)u QiiQjjanuD iSem&tLjih suoirn eusufreQtoL— 

Lr>T(SO)'Tf) LDTt—euir prqpti i LJuSeo LbSipipeS ppttm 
<4fr<E3) ir«o®aa)snr ^nrjucjsi ^prpjSLp dsfifiSset^tu. 

8 . jypppir pIpiQeneir jjiedQsmr jyplifit— euririp 
plpppirp azUsuxm euoirau Qt jr(njsnQp,flii fi.hpSssrinT 
G&pppirerr eBamifiiqut Sfiiusarshr gwjti&o Qi5irar>iDiu(2eiir 
Quppptr esrifiiu QugiiSujt Qupjpiu i9psi(^s(2eu. 

9. e-,®®’ ssffSeu ppUj&iuir u>i&&rr QiuiressiestifiiuLh 
Qup<nf earpiiuee (SuswfhSeir (jrjshi&ikeu Qupplfguiuir 
&p(Tt}i& (Sjpaju) esrrfjajtir QuH\um sSsoutSueir 
npqr? irsaflLjaip jtfem^s) u&ouQuiui np paid ear, 

10 . @hl h u seen dir isl-lditit filQtjp filed fee & Q&uiufiuSp 
Quit ear Quir®i§6sr Quiwrir sarsmtuip Qu 0 ®«ipaii 
uirsni LjeSsfiir '3!uirQsdearjiu iSearjpi uiussrpir^Seu 
ten ml uuSed^emt— suit ear eu sir QujQ^err teirQwQsat . 

11 . enliuir «oai 0 ii < 00 UL/ib QuqrjutLjs (StfipjpiedSid 
Qpuuir enBiriLuf. luaemeu Qpiy.pp8saT QuyirtuiupiBiaerr 
puutr sd^pfi^sst jysOT^sjimSsOL/ Quiutfp pesat esare&Qvjtruj 
epuur 0 &rrOiuoj/r euirtfiued gpifl tL.err^&pie(op. 
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,©061/ /tot ft jrrrgg/r ervii jfewgjieSji !<# Qeilqjutti jqsuri&eif&r 
JIPIUpTlb ^LRB1_© ©0UX3OT 


[e*sb&i) ujuirearip -swfxjir, Gsrgyrf (Sfiourju 

uiri_#ir?«\) ^GWiUQii, .fy&tj 

[©• >&• GaitiiLiftfu ffar&r £tu 0 £ug|.] 

uarsf,i#it *$8**®* ^fljiu . 

c^f'iotnaQjjgpii ^staaseS^Jb atmjicrrfj i& 

JJSIUII itsssf «OTT jyarorP® OamlSio 
^Lp(y)6MI_« «L-fl)q 6»(_@y) (?<j0soSpj 
JDlSjfiauerrflsu eudjirQpsir ^tLuf.eo 
mihenaQwQf wb^esn-l^da pmess^mwp 
@pippsn aiexsP&& Q» «)su 
LD&sfieBerr'Sairujp QpIT'carpjsjpii pLSngL./&)gi 

SeciDspj)! u,enr<$sp Qppiu 
Q u n ib sea 3 ^ en&eaQnjflS iSptpirup 
jSi — uieSip Ljeisstut QsirebrQ 
Qunpjxucr *rri)& j i j gr jtrgwufii 
•suQupQp LjsipiSs (?®/rgjiu 
ws/aQLcojTfi ffi^OTerrri 

!§63rQu<v)etoiD ^jiutiup utrpGptf 
ertfisonB^ip niryirewir jt/tor^ 

QuiRQuitli fgjoti'gp eufftjj*. 
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jL-giLbsoiTp pir®£Qp ^0fti_«sru) 
i-jtfhi-iQLDLti filpui9 eomresarei 
^soit^Qpii / jit ppqfjSii ^fQ^iLisf-Q^laiil. 
ac»7 p^j^esr pest STt^^mppirei 

^i—rippspj; isearsmsir (tpszri—iriS 
^I'&eotLjiS suit QiLtsf. Qujsirgpiu) 

Sp b&ivin ip sctaoxstpsui rSSscuS iLQ 
L&trsssrauir&(ajp QpmQ&rr (?eor® 
ait—QtorLfltij idii raS sOQptit &iB@pu 
Ql JQtj El&SsiUJ LDpjptj) lUTOfUl 
suL^supS e_emirpfijt—aneup p'%asr'2ibjjpLCi 
sup pulsar oisrrrr&S) Loans 
p-l - sn enpffip STS^jia(oSirir ssreap^husrr 
Ssn LjiSjpJ) p^euanx 
tuso^i-jsip ffrgjrstuiT jyahr^as)LD 

SsouQuifKSiuinu gjsiffl suirips. 


&_i U€U 0(®50 3pti>i urpfijp 'Ip surra p 
^^(fpestps <enjszrrrpjii pp($sirir 
B-iutruri— srrSsciustniop piB^erreiririi 

St-SbEHiemi—aeir e^pet]^ {?(V)us 

Qpiusu(Vj(Tfj ^emss^p penfl un—Oiorrsir 
pantMp^L-i— 3 pip lorrssarLjLo 
Sx't£Lnsjr & pfiha ieisstt t9pe8i—p^ni> 
iSjpieQiyeir fiHi—pp jt/sarLjui 
Qmajsu0/5 ( S uS’iLi^-iL/str QuirQ^errsdsrrsen 
aitfisiUSx J 61 / 6 OT® lolLQio 
iSssatpraQ rupiXeuestpiii eaenerraasmiou 
QuQ^rkf^esstQp lSsQqi Qupqrjtu 
anfevP-Sssr (Lpeyso^tB QsirssnrL—irQto 
^l^pS^pii pasu—Qiu aSsnSsc 
paosstntor&satp irtr^trsroir 6W/ ^oop 10 
(kouQuifKSturtu fppih earrips. 
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ST aTjpiQpar &e\ie9tup& QoiirQgis i i3«s>p 
ufiu&'Sl u9sirQ&tret <3*. pit 
sj tBaii)S(jjpio Quit jpQa>n ism 

(SjiduLfSEiriTpet rraoa &tripi& 

Qtusk /S fBernh iSmpaii—ssu) sumumuijBi—th 
urniLjent—ssiiA «00uu iBmmit 
Q6i)06jrfr«ous uu^ iiSsv68iLo 

fixpLcutrentD (3aj0tlfi uSi&anm 
mm pimp etutmunmip jyanstip 
Q&irgOsDsaranLD rsesi'3siiri £2 
KiLt-fL/sip appQscitisur suerjii&eifl ep i i 
p&oSpi'lp mnLufor (Si j/ragjii 
QffarjuuGieBi—pgnh# Q pi ign sir ariTiij 
iSasriQsrut lira Q&&p$ e QecSsd 
P06usw(ffjii> angjistMT jysnrgB)u> 

^souQuHhmriu Glpijp smipa. 


^pn^itetsipsnpp pQpgiQpesr (tpsH^iivi 
au92s0j9eifl gm maip aiirlp 
n-iLurnireu jpr a eusrrnrjui susarQ/nj eon-ili 
Qunf)ipetoXiuri& (gajans Qtpirs&r p 
St<T^Ltissfrpmp3 Q^ij^ieaisup^iii imssttmir 
iiJ/rtl<2«jrs»ri_ ei.ianp Qmtisiren 
Sl^jpinpssr jyjpupiruirtL eau-ui /0a»ii 
iSeDpi&iQutLiirii fiXSpevrio jqp 
ffirajinssm psn p ^sveflafgfi^ 

uaRj6&ms).p &p£(Sjih aieartsaih 
Qrapfignsmri m-p^eaaii^ui QfiifiQpfii 
^ujiriSpSsnp QptR&s gupQpiii 

Quguiam. imps *eku.wi(SatL (-euQjai/igu 

tL.earu,3tpe9 tSpds ibir^u, 

QuL-L)L£(Sju> snt&irsroi jjiewr^jjuj 

&iuQufi3iuiriu Quifi^ui ea trips. 



[iE,7suei>if ib. Qp. <?a/®«t_<F/ru9 iBirili—irir, iSiflsarSunA, 
mymeaipu Ljsoaiir ssigpirifl.] 


Lodaeir jysBW—aj^suscriSto e-jp ifilu QuirQ^siras&rr Quirqrjeir 

eTeaiajib, t-fpu QurtQ^crr crsaitujih uirgu ®^ guano uu^pi piBip jpresr 
(ipenp. parted Jt/pii, Qliitq^ err, fiftshruiia, eS'Q eresr eS/fl pgienJTS 
&<ajihi iQti. biesru^ei) gar unpin, Ljprb ’sresnjfijSeO g>jpu> 

Qi iirnTjffirxfsnjiA gyi—w(Gjii. <J?Q mssru^i gt/sih t-fpu> fifiacsuruf-SMA 
an.pui /Qii. gysiiQi inQTjcrr, L/pirQi nrQFjerr uprShu g&(*£« 
ewju npanpHiu ^zificuxr, LjppfijSjjur erssruuQui. @,a9@S, unSso, 
(tpecSsi, Lur^pii, Qxiixeo, ansiS&rr, QuQtjifiZSkar «r«sr jya^SSaor 
«r Lp eusmsuulSih. Qsui-8, sugjjS, e-ifilancjj, ^nismu, eurrems, 
<s/T033, urt—trsnr ersaru Lfpfififckar Gjqg enemssin /®if. @^9(0®, 

uirSsi QpaeSuj jya fifiScLsar&sir ^Jcoaipfifilp^Siu pSsosiisir pSsaeSiuiflar 
eu^iLi—Ui, i9fle>i QpxeSiUoU/bempiijii), QsuiLS I a/gjS) QppsSiu tfpfi 
fi)SossT &cii gifpii Quir^err SQfjfijliu gr/ir^ir ap£soiru9gB)ifleir rSancr 
(?<a ircir, uanaQurp Q&scetj (tppeBiuaipsnpiLjua (&jp , d(9jii. 

Lcdasir LfpfifiSt^so QurqrjstftL.Gipgutb, LjiflpgpiuairSiu 

Q&iuan&Qtuffaetitrin jy&fij&Oo gjfiearuii QsFiuQenirQ Qiqryia 

8iu Qpiri—irLjii GppjpianuaiLfUi R.emL.iusar(Ssii. «*y,<s@) 1 ®(2?S3r, 

tuir e^iifciiLMliugt. 

“ QsulL 8 pnGgsr LfpQse r " 

6T63T plsiistiiriirfsu i^pfi^Ssaer srLfilSsariifii epaix&imrs fi fi!&aarGtL>ir(i!ltM 
&rrjfifij!iL]aniruijrjrru.9s3>ir. «g^o9«>r, jtjeupflSpQsireiT ^emiuLfserr 
$uQuir(Lpgi6nGrr s-eoirseS^ei (zppjpni Qperfiaiirs ji/flShudA.L, 
sQecSso. 

ippp^^anrseSec (tpearsuerrerr Qeni-8, @J^9, e_i^an0, giLoenu 
ersiiip ft/rssr^ii Qutrir& QeiuffiaGirirseSsir LopfifiUpar S-eau—iuesr . 
jyQfiigPsrrcrr euirana Lupin, ^jpti erebrguiit §)0^pS^ Qpesu—ujjp. 
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it ptreBeti Gsrsrrsssp A.ptaipi'j 

uirgUL. L&gjdu uj/fipQeiixru ’ 

create! gi entreats p fidsm&sar ^/mmsssjtid. glpasr Qi iit^cit <?*<y <n' 
6 nirp (c&Tl. uliLuf-dsurajean-iu pppLctii^eitsir ^tust'aii i pstipun— 
iS(§$BlLju®pfi& Grcsnipnii. erenQsu, (Sjsoih, iS 8n), Qprifik) (tpsSu 
6Ufb(jr?6ii Qenjjn //r®«ni— u usserr lurai psptDS(^fiu 
ptit J)jt Set] ^sareaiLD QppeStusitpptfk euTancSujrifi 

stairs. gjjtuetiLjeiMrsaipsatp hcpQ treat® j\aijbfSeg (Stittii i®pk 
entreats lur&rQp situ gt ,l pindisi Qsrstrjats” ereiri i pfgip Qt/uti 

u©ii. tesS^trsSeafliu.r, (j§}sp ' sncSiLfi k eu^/isrpiSsir r ii @xi a< 
ur@lU ep^LgSS&pirk) ’ ei63rj)l QilTTTfoir Su/61, ‘ ( 4Tiflai) GlST»Vjn% 

Qiuear^en ^JaeaPtuSottru^Si trsn eneSnr jspnit enQ^ipi Sir. spun a*. jji.iff J 
^D« Qsiri—ei suit eats iusiT(iT?ii9 pj)t' or sir JV sai au hit. 


<§) ( «3bnj i i(r2so« ( $SOTu9ojr i^nii srsaruT. tji.sei', srauk 
Qutrqrjsrr tLi-k qppetitussr (ajpipgtp shooiear petsnSeatiuu iQP ’>■ 
Q&kgypstrStu unSso jtjput Q t ir^siHeirt iw«lL@ 6r^jaJira9jg>,jD?i /T,n' 
eu/reatsu/ii ^SGOTgaut, i9pettTp(Tij> gwio jy ditStrsssrQib ffppjpemr 
iLjeatt—iusar enrib. at js ’ ereirutvp a&fipgn oiireetss 

fijShaaretttuu urt(aju!j)pgisatJS(Sju>Qprksirut9ejr 


“ OtSUSJSStSUULiL. UlrUUStTU uif,lf.Ut 

ggaj6f»* tcjiSsor ^siJSr ussytw 
Sgy ssr jy wjiSsk ussy.ii 

t£3)ie8®) QfL$ ysngji^i sreCty.ih 
Qf.fi Sssr ^pfiiu jtf fiat sir Gptjqjtih 
*ir efl® euy,4@fi (rjupu udstyttb 
utreifi tfijtSp Su/T0/5.f ssaatgppub 
^SstsnSSsi) ojessGiuir i_/rs Qa^ otexsuSet 
QptreatstSSiO Qupp GpssriL^if i^sievi ” 


erarugi, ^SifhuT, eneassjpip^tuirssu Qupp ^(igiaqpeaii—tu 
utriruueari (tppeStu <t>irp(3jty.ii3&BenJ (ipppseatf tSjpeB, §>f (ii)UfS 
(Sjtfhu trio snap jtfffienr, pirupi eresrQuirewrtijU), Qskei, uitlI.®, 
&-,&&> Qppe8iuenp(n?p Qutq^pi Qaiestfii Qsaerr^us Quirqrjtoenauiut 
i9ehrmtrs st.fi, jqm @/ f g><Z 0 «*ii (S&jiafsn-uxr* aurens 
crest ugi Qptresrp eaten pgaoretreatut s rears, 
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“ &.filir Gjsueaflffi) ” ersirgDuh jijQpp (pjpfdurpfiHeo, aWensp 
fficbasr it9 ehr gB&np&Grr mppfileir u(&}fiHiLirr& epesru^tguii, Jijpp^esr 
,J <Sj® UJ ' r<E epsnu&nin s^puuil.(Smmeai . $}pgs snips sir qppan-pu 
ulLl— uiriruueorir QppeSGiuiriT, <s. puut—trp 8smr LD&serr , u it emir 
(ippSu mctssru uipik (ayq-LDSa6rr ^Stu lurroi ira^ii Qurgpojifl&nui 
upsniL-tusnrGsu. QsussrpS arnjfitu urr&anpastl. Qaeor flqrj p p pfi irn, 
Qsmai jpi&srr lib QsUL-L- t g>nii, Qeup/Si aerfhiiui reti Q piqpeisr gaa n6U 
lUtrQj&jipni, Qi i(W)U> usmssmiup pQpgi iSppgHti, &.u9iruue8 QsirQp 
PS/ild (Lpsttirtfism mpp^sa uirpuQaisar. (Suirir Qeusar pSemtu 
euirsms sr got p spoil, ^jpprS) euirstn stun Sen @© p jjMswrQi—ejr pppoii 
i9pes>p ibirsiBsiiiSiuiEiaeiflp uasss srenaruuQiii. Qeiieorp a6 “ srGn 
tussinS jifeun jp l lemt—daevfLpth GUtTon&Lfidsopeti &L.puuQui. 

“ .pir-isir Ga&ar ti piuiLu^iu OJITSD '5 

&?s0j 3 jnwsar ” 

ermqrpr siiuir. 

“ Qsuppl SUTiMGiu at£ 3 (ff)ih (cGUcko susswsgjaj Qpmd(aj GeuSso " 
Grew 0D0 < ss at—apflsar Gaipueni—S 0 eusmsrssrk o^pS^ir epir ssQ^tjir. 

(§jsi9, jypP'SsaT uiSjfittuir&a s^pSiU jp&npseir 6pmQonTeirjjiih 
eurij isnsiiifeir ^/jrisGs TstrirgjU) eS Lpuuapemi—iusureurraeQsir, «jai 

Qoi/;r0aj0tc 40 ® pi so ^Qfjpppuirsosar. GlcSsosf (Sjpfihr pGpirfijiu 
‘ uriTLiussru ussth’ QppeSiusnp&np Qpppssm ^mnuiig} , i9ebr 
^jsupsmp eSeirsS (tp up u until. 

unnuusnu tisstn, r&ijp unnuussiifUueii. j^jnsn ussitin6Djp 
erG^opn i i&auDr&jjH] eussiflstfhujpiii], Geusn nernihu gptii 
^pisiimS, ggaiiowa, ,®®2/ 36 ® 7 '.J w t>Tsart :m ^>j3Unsii-(gj sSpjp&ierreir 
QpTy^eossn. ^nWhun 6ULp&(3)ij‘ QniLM]mF,iii ^nmuig} jpreQiuppS^) 
j its suit epni>, Seceuotns Qu(ipp^csr Osunjii-i—irStu (pjpfiln ajnutSim 
@iU pput.iQti jpjreSoBT [(jgjffOS&em pfilsir) sem tuneupstnptLjiii ergrj&n&i 
Ssrr.ij&etna ppeo QurpiTjiipraniiiiuirgmiii, ^Djjpsueois QppeSiuoippSsar 
Qi nuns&ir {g}snaQiuiii Gitn&S jfpflihgi Qsirerr^pttiiTjpi eQQppnn. 
unnuusatn ^lipsmQirssieijiii uQenr. jpjainaQifhu QpntflffDserr ; 
epps i>, epjpsSpp60, GauLi—ei, Gaoi.i9ppeo, fr-peo, & ppeo er 6argpiii 

ULirtii 
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•* Gia/Llt-«b ^a>aii9piid Gfiupiii 
*psb vpflQoioir Qj&Ljflii QprtyQM 
jifjDiii ujikpsasi ” 

(u| puiuiijbs!- :t) 

rresr @) 60 &SiUfg]GTr jysesuQi-ipij i /(53,4a' «ir«»r4. jyaioar jijsupjiirr 
pstrir Qairrsiisaflf Q threat urn fu< Q#iUti{iL&nrir edfSajui Qu>. .afr.i 
®«sr(?Lo jijufir, ai«WW, QsusrrtrsiTT «ts kutii 0#iuswo jti jtj^uu 

uQus . j>ia'&ir£(3jt ) iu Q ■sriflsi's&T gp^si'i (Seit—i — fl>, iFpei 1 , 

ptmi^^Qfirpei eroigDiti ggi^pitsTti, ai«afl«f<S0ifliusw ji'jsr, 
GauLt-ee, repei, «*,««««, sutaafl*u> HTfargnuh rir ; 

«• v-Qpgi u'jjsirQ&irodx QureSStstj GxinhSu 

l >( ig*&3&tru u&Zxi—ih U3,iig> — 

§>_£ lugscsutpuil Guniurp sfftaxuiteir 

a/6Sofl<S.T<S d5/<Jr ” 

(t|. Gtu- iti&c) 

erorup) GeuarrGfnritfiflusw r_y)«y, oSssi pQprifiJi', 

GpmiuA), Lis($Lipipjj>, GsuiLi—in, ^p«i> tfraar.® /to .ffyjJ tit rib 
erduif @ 5 iriiyir«swT. a) Tfji7pTi‘f «?>' *1 samps vemsu'tsi' c 2 yi_ 7 ii, '/)(/>. 
Hfraiesirpys? sppseBpps t, eanLdSppst. GjppeO eiorgpu'r y sn j) i'n 
uirruusaurd^ii, srppeti pemt—^oifispii siesr^xih Qjrssrl EiJ> 
jy/r iSeauGoJiriiued, aurerf&th srsirgpitn QaearQus susvPaix 
0 U), LiaQLjpipjev , e-tp&j, e-LpGsuTf^ip QpiryPeo ereir^siiii y.ssi jytb 
(e Q)s»r /r sir it a 0 ti QpuLjSsmto u/saii—iusw areirupju> t g>aec, '?auLt—s\', 
Ffpeti er&rgpiu) »y sir {tin ibT pi lTecriri^u Qur pieureu sir tinin'iVtb 
Qup(ipti. e_y^ay susW;«)TS 0 ysar'ipppsib Getisrt isni-iraj, v tfQ/tb, 
6 vaefi£ird(a} sut anPzyti Sipipsar Qsv«ir: ijp uudSiu^irsar^ jji'h i(hib. 
{j£)anai ujiret/Lc iDaiSiueSp ^ ppi iir cSsTsuf^siii:, ^snsuuprS eni&sts, fih ip 
poBm ffem^ish-rS, @/supj)iatrL-Ki£Tp fteosupenp uuri9tue8p as-fi-.i) 
QuGfui, fressi® ‘ ^jnfjysir pi u>at3esr o ^gjir 1 stsst eues&F.&antrujU) 
Geumirarmjiifii pgwSentuppss mpiujp, jijeusBigaiireQu, Geupjpemin 
QpIptrseSssr erms. mearGeu ^fhu siiQfjesisr.iim^eir ibir6sr&rru> aiQ^snrp 
^PQurpiSip Gemumt^iQu, urjg ^ Qeaiu&tiiQpGirLj#, Qup 
qrfit. 
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Q/ iir,p}pQpHL^e\tsefrireiir (Lpsist p giierr QeutLi—eo iu/ra//r® 0 ti 
ffUfr/j Oi i pphupear /$ p ^liSt-(eau—ujpir(^tii. sirst)(epiutli uprSi uurjpith 
peares>LDiu L pnntrui. sjSssruSjrsnrQ'IcLD uraiQ^ti) ertgjjz^rehrjpuh id 

Qrsirsrrinrpi lireOansu. lAixzrfhu/bjpiui e88sn rsat^sir £H/sve8iretyx(i)t}i(2uirp 
filpipear 'fisujdffcSsti. t leussuri^rLpenflsuif pusjp Rest evp p seat “ eppet 
fF&ev ^pjuuGiieSiBsn ” Great ^jsieSaethreati—iLjUi QetrihQprrfi, ejSsauu 
eup emp ‘ ^ 3 ’ Great/ ipGgisrr ^i^iS earanui ig)s vpnSeir Slpumu e_srr® 
0 i,r«w?u ujrpeti'lEiisrJiQiii. ^jeiipjjistr^ttji}, ft- &n& iliit sat gj Ljsgagj 
Qp'hp xth saaiQu/Stru pi, ajfw^sugj/r /feaixuSsinSear t-lsesiipeatoiipph 
1 =(•«<?>) ^dtnniL— &i a ip pen \ ‘ fr-euirir'cts/en itlptvyj/ t-\&ip' Greats Qerri 
r pT pipefi reyith, Q'Xirei&irudStustfT svaeaixii9sar pteoipan-jfiSi—ppi 
1 J§)sbu_«9(?0 ev&nrt-jSStpa Q&rremi—stsun ’ Great jpi sour ppetiir gpi lit (jjfleofl 
ptB/ui a tnpjjni', aiggron/./iQtf issn i pi Spip eff a a rruS^tyird 

^fiiupapSsoii i-ipuutriLQixev (ytpeShueup(irfeO/iSiU6t)ir^LD. 

“ es>x rSluT jebteaved " 

“ Guxeot, Gf/imuttL.th eis6ti>g> 

USO>L-LT,l_LD Lit 1 GOT tSpiT UKBt—WUJ'i (Q$GgbT ” 

Gt eaten (typed < 55 rears. 

@)giFI, ^jiSsueat ereit i ipp^ty ibtF&fSyridS&ifluir Qpapjpsaarireyean- 
(riuTear gi ssti-te.fS , suits <§& sriLt-rs jy ® p jdiugtyr qppeO 
GuJ.rsaua ^^ppeannliU 0uir0,ff,«tsT0(i. ^erriiy,rsaatr sexsflaimr 
( HerSh—ev) Meats s^/Siupt Q‘ itrq^ipisupsarjji. Qeneaarutrundso 
u,as>L-.iuT.tyu> ^ip/eiisat siresis Gtearupp(ty (ipssredyaui e_s»r®u> Qufi 
ujtihurtLj »i„kcp sevPaiSsarx (ejp9ppi& ssrP.enm (tperSsO eresr 

?a/jj/ dyianp&x-plu '*< iripirtr. mtrS^eULpiSp^uSu ussld Grestugi 
psiigjQ&iuewtir'i.gfluJ m ear suans iHiuedi-i ,' 

•• ,r ? Hid fdeo QfipS ‘Sei/ipGS&Slp Gprp iip.Jf# 

Gfi ®ts>L_ &L-Qirirtht@ — ?»rirro3t— 3/irir 

<*i[»or* ; 5 B,s QfiteaurS xt-a/slr sS^iGpriiuso 

aiirearsp giiusigih eutfjl ” (lj> OsU. ItlT&O) 

eteaiupi ^enQeUL-L-SsartLiUi a. star tp gaii. ^,S<!huir rspS&rs&eafhuir 

QpJgi (SsujfUL- (0.60)3 - pgfiGtrGfr pdosr jyoia/g 0 )j (pmiS 9®. uirenpS 

13 * 
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uun9p ermuirr QgtrpGuirir, ®*>*uQu<ri Qppdiuaipfi^ 

Q&/63T OajjU^}(?6y/TJT/7 61)/f • 

gfiesft, Jfppfiar u0 i Sii JT<5« m^jSu gimp fpsau pctzmijib 
(SmsQgnii : 

1. “ U&L-lf-$3)£ZU UtirtS^gUUl) gl&L-t—H §)pui9p &IT&3I r TTfT 

uist-h’ 7 — ^sd^)S 0 iii sx&nu tSflpgl) $}£&> 1 
SQfjLn (c eusr trsrr an nag ii, iSemjlaj nit-jut aiesSimirngtl (ajpUgoflu sv % 
Qsrsaari—trir. ibdS&)idSsiBiuf Lcraflg) gmi eroru i9flp.pi, &-;parsf) 
tf/rauriqii, umSiu^gamiuuLtirSiu QeupfSmus pav t. 

2. “ siLif-et Sppuirei" — ®pp<3 jp*e/r , a»Lr.s»jj4 

sBSfiflili- eresj^mipgj, j>jJ* gipip Qaiearpjg^u unpLir 

iqtn, urirppSsuTiijLD gru.if.mir gg^^riSea^iur, sssrn ‘ gii 

uxiast iSppuitei’ vTssu uni— ej9 *.t snr ®, tSpiuSsg ibiueurmuiOiUoVu 
QuirQfjsrr Qgiressri—irir, * &iLt— mu> Qiuirripdgii 1 wear >*ir«n‘ 

ojQFjeupgiiiar «jyi_.'E70^ffSijr ‘ gtl.if.6V ipp* wwu^i Quit 0 pptma p 
GpiresrjjiSpgi. 

3. “ sul© ewsBis gipeSu ^jjnsviuui ” — j§)oo^3 jyansuaaGW 

g) 0 « 0 u> grmGqyifiiuivig g>.jpiSmp,pi. LgpuQurn^err Qsuesjn it 
usrSsC jfsnemu Qpd'Ssv, a-rertg rpev^sv «rar _^0 gimp QuresvGZ, (tp «iar 
pp<pj “ Kanai&iag (5(ijaf «j/anav urtiptr ^ludvig” si 

i96orait ppgsj, “ s- tr6BiG(n?irpUj frstij" <rimjpni> a.j» S sjrpgi. S iif 

«fljrsw®ii ' 6 T i_l® enema jppeSoj ^an6uiuu)' ft«rufi)ev jft _W 0 /r. 
eiehtevm&d (8j ear p@ (mogui e_ 0 aj *0 Q&ajgj firmGqrffiajevi j se>.j. vtb 
t9ew ai 0 ui jfyiSm ^Sfhu uni 8sv& Qgiiiugsir gfflSigi §jjeiiLfpputr6Vgi : 

“ ®f-AiSpu LjVpgiu uguaijc @ 9 . 
eSqfuGu Qjr(igisu> [{,<*&£ /si yip 
oi it tii mutant uj w^pgi u>iri@p pxiiimio&p 
sirpsSeir upgitL ua£p £ppi 
iB’SafSSsO QisQm&ii maiS esa /aijiiis 
Jf(i fisir fian «j)lo jjajirjj aSsorsDljtflilJssr 
iSgiuyib 9®fkn irtufSih 
Gpnetir aireffesr (SitQmir Gujsma 
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s_i_6arifl// ®q$£asi& QilutqibitiI QupiQwssUp 
Qupix^so ^thm ujnQin ajirsBrQpesip/B 
Gpirskpisu^lp Gpaskgiajfflu Lfscaju Quirfdibgi 
Sdrpiffi iSdrpufi ^irkxir t£eiiei)rrgi 
iSSsSxijfl tuir&snx swrtuuu 
usoipBst iijeoapgii Qsiril^ih iQpuGu 

4. " siLi—etnLD e^(Lpdap pis stm earn an id ” — a-sorgom pren 
sarrirp siLl-ui iiLi— ep'fgs&plptr® Quirqrjiifiltu artL& ereutpui f. 
sum (6njSU(5tS)iT £j)sv6\)p sBtueSp dn-piiLi Pj i—s&Qpant—esitD, spagds 
Qpant—esnn, t9 p sin idSsht *iu6UT«biu3, pfQ^Ssn^anuj, QaiooSireniD, ^sOSsur 
tud&ih QppeSxisn §ftp sir & sk 

5. “ {g}smi—u9e)} eusbi^sips Qsirstni—emin ” — ^eni—uff ipeiiemr p 
eneori i&etntpu utux(ajii Qxiant— ppsoraniD srs! ip<jisf_ ‘ b_gos QpQgpih 
t9pir i-jsip eura trsanup pdnLfsip uappeSdn ggfani—uSieQ ersargp/r ’ 
6T69T6>iu>, ‘ gjfjx Qsirani—u Lj&Qgont—iursir (LptliLju i9amP, &irssiriL.®s(sj 
jysj^/ranumSsar jj/p emssiSiurriM ' eresrojih ns&gsfisSeafliuir &_»> up 
panau e^eniaQsirsw puirensar. 

6 . (t iSsntp plo prrir p pirtB(8fiBi sir sued 1 1 — pi&ani&u i9antpp 
(S prana ih Qurjpi&(3jiD urpsruLj ersn poiTjpi. i9anipQ&tu(£pirird(&} 

ihanunL/ih u>pemuitL/U) aptl eaarujp sr ppeBear ggjoop aSsurQiurifisk 
Qeupfihurtfipjpi erekur, 0<s resit— iljiI, QuresipiLjik ^jeoeo pinnu9 eguui 
SpuLf (?-s rsS (Senpi aL^gaj/f. 

7 . “ Qi irq^Qsrr® Lfemii ip uiaik" QiMiLukssiLdiLji—ek ai.uf.xj 
^JxieOLf ; 4 $ Quuurjearifaf. sp(&j PjnsiTs^fiaJ ^pwsiBS&tr 
ufik uf pen suit u (eupenpiL/th QurQ^errrss Qsrerraip Quir^pp 

(ipant—ppekjpi. 

8. “ jyqrjQ&rr® Lfsssiiip pjspQ” «sy0g5ani_€»U)(eij(r® 
Qurnfjifilxi ppsiptk erearpuuf.. 1 pjQ^Qera® Ljsasrr peuraip gB0 
«9/r< £0 @j}t~iT ewiptflp pekgpiaSenrx Qsr® ppx xrpp epu Jn, _*y pek 
enq^ppuj pesrprs euQTjdppgjiii, Quirtuxiiresun sanemremuj QppeSxiesr 
6 >iu>rriA * erskqffr ndS^irsSeufhuiT, 
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9. " s/rtaii lijijSunei ” — sr uQuir gar soft S»u> upppp i '<£>,£• 

gjjptfiisL 1 Suptu (ys*J)i ti SgitSpeSs*™™ Q^ujairjoi, 
gipoj, j)jeiiTasj)iipet> vissrgBitii Oi 1 r/^caV.srun 

iLjau-iuexr. ^aiBsyrii QprsC&irut9tuir myp&tii ai^b^an! a^p&it. 
«j)06a>uiiiL/^*ii ' /so. 

{jjfi&l&ir JKlh, 6tlT6S)3>UTQ]3i! 11.7*31 3ppU> ^§)lU«‘l9&>r 

uQppsoTih treat i i^iih, j>j & itptb jy,o/n 4>Tssr i> 'l>‘b 

ugjti >, ji/oip/iSosr ui9jg}3*ir @smu Q u«in i#nh ej> tjsut jjt o.unJ * t< / 
Quppest. jypijSobr i sioip jjiv'i GsfBL ^oiQ^oV a 

aswru-irio. piBip XTtL.jf 1 j* r»brjpi {§}a>t—iij\' <a i.titti i* ■) £ 

Qsgani— anu-ium' arrana ^ly. ujaj.r jysn T^xyuxbiu i isom&ci 
iSgvsShijirinrSiu Jgfgr srir. j>/si*gS3)ir.tiuiT Q&tLiq.tjra suirn'c^r ujroir. 
jyauT 00^5^537010 ^9 uj t9pa>pxs(etf)ih n. min ji> 

etiZBt'esu. ereaf!gp>u> aa'dfliitosr Qljt,j^iLOi jysuis jje&pp 
lUJaipptgvui sfisjSi u Qpr^r^ji Qll>T)i&(9j*}ijprit9pjti. 01 T i*$£ 
QjrO£40 tL.p7jsatii.7mi muLt—u Q l iijyjven'ipiri Qiriiu^rt frsiit 

6ou_40 iBmojib ^}<mjji^enu—ajpj . jtjoojp, 

•• fflI tf.'Jj 3psi>ii7iD j^,ii5r Qut.-Jl! St ini Up 

multj-Ji GTixsuaifmtx. miili/.s3)i — Zonl St^ajfiw 
X!nt.(rf)37i4 to'fsitssr 3 l l|£li JlS^lsi 
^awean^ii 3si^ih 1u iso 3 ” 

eratugt. «/ru>«nj - upiutiSpl. *>»0 - f&MiSfi. «*y63w^eju&*> 
ossnentSsa jtjjjuiprt 0 iSanpQoi’Jjpipia mtAtQ jy%W6U0(i 

msif) *.30117, Qm /raw i_/r® au.f ^ oiTipp Q&Quut, uir'Tpi i jy oij 31 
Qt>uf.iu masairLfjOi finjji&ppuii j&> Qpeni—turi fireman mu ur 

Qeifipjdiu firyui 17C.1sj.dssr 4 oiTipp^SearQ^fiit, 

"mvjszf) spusio mppoif xpju&or lmsot Qggixet 
Sireofi ®&33iD3sfi Jtssfi$3i?s64 8su#n 9 .4p,fi 
pjuasfi Qsisireap'usir 34^x7.1317 xsxflfj dlfiQfir 
tmaecof) o.jbpojix xujssti^pjfitissii.U^ib txfiajQw " 

y Qp- Caiii«L«mB jiLuiii. 



** i£T<iaVGsust> ” 


(2s. effsaitypisr. sub. $r. Quoit ffis jBiretiir&tfliuir 

Qamp jjrpQystbn^ed setoflp QpempuSeo eB^ff^irear ^rnnuaQ 
mi— pfi} mavis (enjoir pckoSlp&p] eBorris'Sm fjjjfieuT, man L-enaor® (Spap 
fisv, bi uj 6&J 1 1(0 j ir msHen, 1831-^ti .gjswr® jg-osy wnpib 13-^ti 
(Up'S t9p,ipni. ^jsnapi (tpssrS^r&ab ueo piempseifieo i9n3pfii 
Qi ippsvisQ^roirjfiiii, ^jpsisr Qi ut^lLQ g$)aii (sffltbuib mear( 3 j 
id^sslu ilL(S 6ui pQp si jfiib siL.putj(3Spg>i. i9pui3^)eii ehisiriL. 
<nie 6 r® Spa p&ii(aj i- Qanipinn ssrSi m3 gpuh [g)euir % gp ^jp/avneo 
fe.«u ipnn jij^ssi supjd'Sjth gjfravi Qair ipurnsn suit erearjn “urns sb 
i9oriir<nrs ” srssrp ic,pQ(n? nj eS^gJjTatfl a^jp i3(n?i. ^Qyeu^i 

aimfiSatiSm ^sufii—lh §£,Tf)ip Sh.ili < p> asussPa^ii pshremiremms 
«snr® jy?ojrau 0 fc eRm ipnisoir. (jjftsrrih GumpySenSm pirmnetna 
eSiLt—pneo ®siup> piompmnS a ®suam/ evotristapb eQspmp 
fileo jDjfiaut n ®0 oi(Ss(^lotj)i SnihLi—pi, ugigu uiri—ai 
spi9s^iu usf $}siu p\ pietnp sg© tuun pjSmnmann SiuL&ppiri , 
§}svn,pi Qprissr -.ppixui izeo uatnipm Qpsmp‘i§ei J uni—ia spi9ssp 
<3pni—w3ies)i. Spljjii o Qnpemp an iLi—iruiei) ^r^ppneo 0j}eusmnp 
pisnn asn>i—Qu9s\i $/sunrjS(3jtj L-Ipjsl uipu* arrest 

esiSnOL-t—ni. dUsfnssTn ensj-oin iSnneSgnairGtr i isrretfldak.L-p (Saifs 
sui uLi—irif. ®)sinrgji v.etni—esims sshr® inpp atrium ears sir QseS 
Qaiiipirifsafi . Lnppswis^pi—sin as^iansi’i i upsnp jUf^e? £0)ewf 

p’atni ip ,©,®0 ^ 5n ' ,r ©^' ®,* 6 ® r i-MJ&a $}sunn)j s^aaib (Swain 

(SiD&ub edinjppl jt/etiL-iippi. sssoflppJSeo $6 U 0 «@ 

an api m pomps sssmQ ^jeunpj &~un pjslmnmnsoir Qu>a3^)isefr. 
fgjsmp ^jeunpi psuugs)i pysnsQiflgiHGnerr airmen Qeionomstmp 

u9mi ftL-mp 3 ^lLl—ieis^S(^ ^jenipp'gia Qaecjpi6imi. ^jain 
ak.iLi—ih&ar ap&njSleii gs© eSmnaui erfip^ evn&ppnn. ^fjuQun Q£>pp 
^fiU 0£0 on upi ufiilcbsriipp. jyroa pjsjotsrifssir jySsnr suQfjih ^jencrpj 
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Ljji^ *.i?en lmjdiu eSiuipirisar. Gu>puif.ULfi(^ Gslci9SlL$} <*sot 
&ir$B6d(8j jf^BiuuijuiLi-. <r£. «s /®0 £g) oiagi (tujadSiutnpvtnu 

i&pp tcTswffiu/r««njti ^SHiuts^pl'd ft- esrnf ipirirserr. dUpur-si p $ n-v 
djj&p]sl Qup eSgip mrsaaira'GTji—aT utpi&qpt'a, ibtLi-ft'r> an 
uiLt— jp. jyaiirsGr^sstL-u hsbtiA'Sliisbx ju QLipqyi. ‘ airirsuv i ’ 

u i?sd <&>a5 si> ^lexm—trespnsp Gpfl fgj'i* uty uq npuf.iptiiju.6jr 

(*«uu3<?iLs$3«)2iU Sstis rafiii piSs So-xfys 
wipir i. ^ixreop^en @j)su j ^7 psut jsjssxr §£}tp&& .$ > tl i 
1856-«g£i ^shipeo " Guttusu' ” otoirp .gjSWiiufMr ja sivQpoSvir 
Quflcc j^Q: j'rj?.6aPjj;isii-OT t>_i iit^Siut.uj'T'S jfuiipfi. 

^)b;0 ^ssxGj&dr je £ ^Ttfipirr. ««•,.&, ,«&«•» i f- 

^Sfiiwfixn QushcsnT msmth Q^LpiQi Tssxu-irir, t3atssi nsniL—ar 
eioi&siirfihiaeo^Qilijjrai SiulBssui uLi—irr. $suj pi ^jrii^fp 
sdr QuTfjtiuT'gijih gjHisjst pptlscldj hant—Quppsa. annp 

i&sa^ijiQtisar jjr iSj^ijaaerr ,-bu.ppi «*ysu it £ 

LfaiLiy. suipirr. fgigi ^ssarpslsr $B 0 CJeuSa) urippri. 
(SsraSssr Qut^lL$ GaiSscuSeS r/jipi etl^Si Qsironei^un jp (cbfiu. 
i—&. epsi ^snrS«iff Siflppji r J*u>t9flil-i$ei} t9jSp t S Qupp 
sraiBBTuf-ss, ^jitilj&SI suSsi apt nLu.a/u.sir j>jpp^ r ippeo p&ojii 
xr/r« GuiSizui'iLi—Ti. Jjjuq^iu TiujSJ ffirSsOwuj i£tajip 

imisppii—sir ibu.pp! aiipri, usjpyianp 5 ®<ra j aswrj ter pup 
Qpnarupiui suiuptGei'cu ^ piprir . 


®sujp> *QJiTiu&&&stfisir upluenu# m/r«« &.jjii£i—ppi, 

gjjJaHrp) tEsn&rrj trih&git& or en?!sn surs tjar/) iBsh sir i s p pppisu 
Qpii garswani—OT pppiat'iptii iSpipssiQsiiarjfU), ^jaiapj QuiT'ttjw 
s&flsir ^psvs &pp,Tiippp?e3fTjjigi uiTssJu iBerrrijQsn 1 9ipiewrpu. 

i9p ipQpsirjpiu!, STeuektpaf. ^aerasS *t JUtSsw /(&}»* ,r* 

fSlqipfisk strjexriLrs ^snuuJw AGftpisseir tfoirmfitLG* 

* WUC0TS -W®" G*fhLi-si eretrjxw s^jpeupi iSmstuirsirgs. Ltpp 
t9*9p£Qupp ^©©.rafla^Qti fla/gigii ^ £fip u r*u> 
®a/;r sswStStf^sana, uj-ayii uSGsrrpBauSeir ana9siis 
jqvxxrua &es#,p qjmpunQfoGu JjphuuuiLL-pirpeQei, ^eujpp 
^uru l jpg jsiiLupmp jy«naJ ftwg er®^* «(rtl®Sew^«i7. 
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ituintrs, ^)iudsp^lp(^iit Qaiuu pfdptpjQpesm—irear Qpiri—irmu 
iLjLn, jtjgiGlutrevQai i£m&irirp$Elp(V)th 6jerfl<S0ti e_«0ri_/rssr Qptii—tf 
eaujiLjui uppl {jOjeuiT sosm— Qpuf-SymQerr (§) 6 U0S0 eiesrjy uifliuiru 
i~ixemip& Q&irQppsur. ahQrjdsuiira jpjenai ^nessTeni—iLjut 
« u 3/ j (ni . 


jtjQLitTtjs.ettPev g^Qijd'pjuQuraggi ^eaPddxrrsrflear ai^najias^r u 
iipphu ^jirndSlxorr xt^p^aiiprrir. j>j&ipfSeSasrj)i Glutrqrjerr 
<s <sifi6ir ^Lpsom su trppp/d) ^jsiurjp S6 vasrii Q&sirpjg]. ^foisutr p pstn p 


x<dt(trfxp <$]etht-tip'gi jtjpek a. 

0//tiV^oE eSiueo (^snr'Eiseb gTeOsoiraipjpd^iA sTjieauPBJSeir siriLi^^O)ir. 
(tppeSeo ^susuir pih euriLjs serf) sir usarpaSsrr ji/pltu(Seii estxiunmu 
LiL-i—g s. y.GV&in&GrBoor ^Jiudapp'^)(S6o'2iu euriLjdaerflsiT eQiuiriSd 

0 /n p&stasuA, $judxu> nppe^iu 0 anrij< 305 « 0 .s sirtrstarui j>jpJuu 
ljlLl- pi. wriLjsSiir (^iL-isj-p^LD fLpeosdixsifi&n «£?« 0 ti e_ewsj r 

^jSiVrsnsu LDirdavQsue o arsnr® artLiy.fSB)ir. (Lpeox.iixsrr etessressipppr 
uSQ^ipQuT^^iitji jtjsmsussiPi&iT &jrirfifl afiantu sssstdSiueoireo ^tj/Stu 
(Lpufsoanpd SiriLti} <3B)Q. e~ pirn ess lots i§jt£ (tpsox pulsar &trir&ifl 
prj anr d 0 (_lif jp/to, usussr gjpjpdspfijSjutiLD, Q&&9&nu)-p(aj 1,838 
iPlLl—it srssim « 6 S rn—irir. 0 ® b_<ujt ctfeoxiWSeSof xfij! jt/^afldSesrp 
Qpsjrjnb, 0 ® (ajsmpiud xp 1 (pjsnpSm pQpebrjptU) srQpptd smLtsf. 
g)/r. pesfidj jjso jtjSTreS&O Ljg£$6J uf.StF (pjL-is) 60 (ipeoaiBXeir &i eOsotTLts 
Ggiuxxpanp nppfigtfLD ^Ijpdpj, jtfemxsupp £Ssou9eS(7^daCes>j6mQ 
Qld svx assuTL-irir. ^disu.Tfrysu Qi jxQ^sbsorfieir 0 anr®<sarr jtjdssr pptu\ t 
(upxSiuuirx aitrajuQux^eiraSsru Lippiujestso Qa^sv/rs j>jpliuuuL- 
L—sst . ^euppi^rr uiu^3)X “ inird&vQsi] 60 ” ^jsnstiT p p^lsn pdemp 
Quctrd s^puuiL® 6uqf)£6bt(jijir, 


(tpsos grinds 60 trppte>p iSjjieQiu 0£j0«B)umSeo ** @6ti irstSiueto ”, 
“ ^iJireOLLMuuTcsr ” ersorp @0 ed^jf^rssfl&^u) S/Spi utbcpj 
erQpjpd Q&irexin—iTirasrr. ^gs)60 LSsar&nrpgsdt&jti 6petfld(0jth 
e_OTcrr Qpiri—iremi j «t Qpptd siriLuf-tu ^e^iup^do §$j6Ujrgt t-j&ip 
peaP.Qtu Spipt eSstVEiS pjjt, Qfteutrpt epsifl — iBarariip Sppirdpp 
pi <S0 00657 fiff00/rsafl<S6lfl«fl6B)L-(?fU @l(Tfjdp 6p6tflll9f8r §JlU606»ULJ 
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upffi ili jtj/Ssstsu tgjt'jQi ir-tgjfi 8f3<$i seusifluQuTu:. ,l ” 

& re(itiiGUGf >3 gjoif? eranujp tSusT&ibisif Qt.jir( 2 )Sff)f 8 (Vj i JS! QeuerBgu tin 
§lj» iS?< 5 OTSs»flg)sic mjuil-L- r_ east t / r £ 7 <u erssrjt iS&a t euisir 

«sn-. sperfliSjssr’mssTT ^ errs eifl ear utr&nx&.nr o/fci'.y' 

S(V)puuiLt—.ea . *‘i uwi” “ anas^asrsw ” npp&u K-if 

eeimei cjotfisS JSJ3rK<s0sff*v'stfTui j)/3bi&s>t sat @ 1 uecsni id Qatstit j h t t n 

(cfflJSWSOtDSWJJ/ egJ.TtlJcT&IjlPsSjfjiv UtSsSUI lli.U,JjJ. xlevP.il 
fj>o$i£j snrwsefr tissiresvpp ap saw® inflow uaesipsen »r <.w r n r ■* 

^sii snioii—ui ’iLdl, ^fijanevserr epsGjtnjiu Qutrso'lai x»» / //'/ 

uasu'Isusiw^Lc, srsxp Qmr»va n* snsj-iT.rruuut—jS). jif^o Juu / 
ja igj® Sao £usci iSoir e.aOT®. j>jSst-s°rr 1 irtfii . > 7* 

Q&6£i0,T SI. jxansu l USVLJ I I ST7 p SUToV til 6poir i p T£ .CxMSnilill. 

jySssa sew QaFefljv'jwaTeii UjrawjAejr 3 an <*Qaw n '«07 U> ®i/' 5' jrir^L 1' 

SsrPeaflsirjj! effvi'8 d QiTSvru ~f)-s ajtn. epaiQsuTDj pn^tr-ir y », 

Q^senruf.7 si ^iipjviii yv uq-ioir^v ar elsrsxP dsns jy bp j^'inna v 
j y®«aii> sTsjruu!Sii. ssrn.n? fu 1 ui'u't^riS^ ;§}?«) 3 raw Q- ; r 
epsatmp iSsss *8 iLut£', ._%& nr 9 /T„y ^^oierr Q&i\\Q'nr 7/ if fi? ,p/i 1 

QlUT^SW LfiLCllJt ^p/, t,Su£jXi Xlt'p&.fStJv3)/& P- £3B TJdfTl’l. 


tSp&i Jy&o siisn-i e.swij, tp \iQeuiesrpi w g:'ir. 

Ujtbx ppisar agiuSauT.^) _7n*<cnju; gsawaif ^CilSup^ pi3 gj£ ’^ l lr ,> f/‘ ,r 

Qnijgi gir j u, Q s sir jji , tt.sfJtjj siii.-i!, pliy-pjgii Qijchuu 'lij * 'Jjt'r . 

jgj^gauLULj-&M jt/dsisstr 3 &€\' t<$ £ -s ifj i •$ r £' 

(SjjjraaSsi;*-^ oreir jjpii . ^Ssissrr Qfefs^nr. Ssn&uS'f a'7xj ,?,uj bpr*\' 
QkiLuSnSS* AloTTjjlih ^ru'l, ,,h!r. £ iujb<li& 0) i^J e,l.,F 

ersuaur.^OT^ or^o ?3.iidS y. rOjSuexPL^iS ?/, >• 3 ; hir^nir 


jysnL-U/trv 5B<irr3«jas>rB)«'3.,..-WA'rin 
ujirs'Jaj svb^'T^dss 75ii*&fi’7*7tir.5?n ji ii ; 
fl®ir«0ny.f^ss Qa^jSiwftlQtcsi jxid 56S»u 1 


u pnr> ) ujtr&H a.'7oir 'ij 
turetntA 1 iprii 
em8dsuuL-L— &!. 


tUTosrfiianpj; prsir s9*u>li st^tjx ^ T ,h ^jteujp, ^,iEn? 

© flusirffl ' a0J ’ S»75 up**?? uirstu, <0<u,n9 t *#, 
srarjui op,«sfl«' glans&STir&sh. « uni ", “ 'mpntfwm " 

gleur*™ mru.it U 

§1(3^7, wp&nn e9*u> l/ , tuir^^^tjr /Btmmumu Ziu Qa**™ 

uj-tgaQpsj eresrju eLcpQxtrmGnuuiLug}. jq ^m«Hes> ®j&x® evens 
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•uear® erehjp umrp(Spvua. $l- uprirpppfiev gftjrear® evens 
s^tfjil i uir6VSSu®ii. sun Ljss&fieo QietLiSsiseir ldlLQCold uveas 

strppie i) sjefi pj^soaen ^aeaart—rtevpi susmsemus (Svir/ipemai. 
®r/E 70 Lo ^tuiri9p^j^uupirec eSs-uiLj eurnLjp peareau-Dentuu Qup 
jSlQ^ss (cevsarSQLCtearpiLD, ^ensmireo 6 & 6 rfl ^jSsoseir QibtLi—SsiserrrsQiQl 
uvea (SevearQQL&sirjpuA sn^puutLi—pi. Seo ^swi®a^« 0 tj i9sir 
earir Seo (Ssr pckarserBsar uujga)£ epefi pj^soserr (Vjpis&Bso&errv&p 
pireafl(T^ss QstiearQQi&earjpi sjpuiLi—pi. erssr(2ev, eSaulLj !$li_ 
upv/rppLnirs ^}^ss r DSi}sm®Quisirj)i ^ju9pjp>. pen p 

rSewrp^ Qviutu (ipuf iutilsv eS^s^vafiserr ^snspprirseir. jjjft enp 

“ mTsavQeve o ” islsuirpfi! Qsiupirir. jg )suir lSsotsitv siituipuivs 
^aviusSsetr VL—ppl suipQuirqgpi “ uva(ct— ” erearuevir setaiQ 
i9tsf.pp esiult— t9sar§pLb u ifl Q v ir $ p p it ir . ^JasarQ 

&lm9{f af- 0 eira^»r tsrQpjp, epearsnp uapQqrjm }& gpi6rr enevppi, 6 esar 
pleo JS 0 lB ear ssr^eBsniu epu-vQvtupi , jyenpp ^i^Qaein jpi rSjpip 
uipQ(rr?(Tfj VQfjetfien 660 ifJsarss^efl pnsaru-ui jQeolp 
“ uitjtHl- ’’uSear ^jii iusSiuv^ld. fjgjtiiuirr ffifi pireaaru-uutLu- 
jtjrrjjeQ&err aiit9s t*qfjsrT < 2urrsatp (Lpq.ei]pp inshrL—eo.'kserreareafiiiSIeo 
Qeupph—pptpUL* &puL-sak.®LD ereorjn “ uirsaruQeiiev ” searu-vv. 
LBearear^eBiLjiA, ST,ipuLjso^pih gjeir jvsQ&reor jji STuQutrqgpiLa 
6tu>uu>irs r c6ii @ 0 « 0 ui)r peMei , *gjensu Qjjlluuu}. sjpuiLQ) ldtjji 
iSi—iiseiB^lQ^iipi iBeasmip ^(tenserr uveSv Qvetijyuh erdrjji 
seon—irf. (JiBjpJii pjdsiseir uveyth J£ans&(^ LBssrLjeiua, siriipuLjenua 
(q)j 6 atrrQih eniuLcirsQai {§}(&)&£ ear psnp e-sanripi &irtLu)-ea)ir. 

'gj > 6tn&uQ(oa)eti ^g}ui lB ear sit ip jif^soseir (Vjjpj&scfcdSGTr srarupi Glpeif) 
ewrSppi. Guijy/io s ear s£iu stir 6« §jj}3i)6 uVsiSetfieor spj, gsafl jtjdsisstflear 
s^u^ear la ^ lj eat 1 1 1 1 Oup^Q^ss (& strained ld ear jpi s it east i9 p pir ir . 

er ear (x ev eperP ^^soserr iBeatSTiep ^pj^sOsemTSppiresPQ^ss Qeireear® 
Quearjp) en®pgl& 3 h-/S^)ir. jprpearuiTS eSqijip ^jssQ^panp «9(g 5 
0 /r«fl««r epuLl&Q&irerrGrreSeOtiit. g& )suif ®pip t9p(3jpiT6ar gjjua 
l 8 ear sir lip ^jdst&err uiflG&irptkaruSgajeO S^i9ssuuiL® gjftevqfjeni—iu 
Qu 0 «pld e-sarvuutLu.pi. QgifiLeafluSei) “ Q&put Q ajpseftL&o ” 
erearp e9(^^iresfls(^p pi Sot ^QSilims eB@ihp “ QwpiT Lens ” 
ereaiuevif @)emp S^i9ppirir. iBear&iriip jq&sos&tt e.pupfi) 
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Qeiugi stil-iif., Jtjesiai $e<f! 0/ ipfS(V)iStata' 

Qjgeir jpiih, perfi jv8ifl<s & iru QurrtQeu OtJt^urratrfiear ihj& Qirir&ur 
Quit jd Sjfjiiu&snti, QstiLl-u ryspsSvaipaop jtjeatt-S list p Q p o V 
jptus &thL.is). @ t. ersstQsi (< usrt&acQaisi)" Sfipsiptr jijSaraia tqv/i. 
ipLJL]&Q&!r&T6irULuLl—&l. ^StllT Q&UJ& Qll.r^p 

cSsaj iuu Quirp/&^S)isGsr. ut-i&S)&p pjb&trsiut @}iust%sv-i''.,ir& 

QairmrQ ^/ajemirQs^s^^ eusit&Tjnb, eat! put Qpp^uetipstnp 
^ISPiuusA®ut!rpe<itrio atigpao'— iu eu t ipdmos»S«i) sjjdljiLu. tntr jji&st) 
<*3. rr /§9w*0BS»tf>, *■' uxriffljQawo ” QufiuiQ&Q isrti eTmjvu, 

su.enutuuiLif.0sSQ(T^u> eiarjn Qftreoeujsi i£m&ur&trjp. 
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ar^firft it ^ n 

q«r<$a 

$ft tfspHawroinflft i 

cKf&TSf W tnftgqfc- 

fwq*q fqqqRqq^ |j \ || 

srrcfat qfft^ra 

qr^q^ifqfi»ifqf^fR^ 

qpq: q( ^ ss$r: n » n 

aTRlfajT qfoiq«ft?I ! ^Sirftqpif: 

RRWRgf^ gf§: pj^ r; , 
q^fsft HR^§^q?Ttf^^f: 

“ S"l: ” 5ft # SftfJ*P?t || «, || 


RRfq ^ qfq?r *R3T 

^RT3 fl^q | 

5IIR q[ i^rTWpf 

9#R3^IsR «?r jRRTf: || ^ „ 
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>T^ f^JTSi (I vs If 

flr*r°T OTf: 
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Mm $f%£) ftftanfre /j ^ « 
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II I! 
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3?RT*$ 3'^^t*n3*irf3fffa[oir: | 

^ERIfST ftww: li \ II 

m B?ur5r?i% sfifeswrftffRT whujr^i I 

tocht^bri ir ii 

vft mwfaz i 

ftPpftsPFa: qjg^sPmfe fc£3?jfcrar: n \ \\ 

an^pfsww *rr^I TPMtra«rrs# 1 

anwH «iwt w^sai wrarai fMirareti wnnw gmq ii«h 

sm zw rtrar 

m %>3R%>*r | 

'*iair \ 4 *rc ’ f^^BtPflannornrawn 
IwisfefMl aftcRTSSTf ftsrfiKKrw* II ^ II 
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m ^ifa^qiunW^TOi^^rftn n * ii 

q?qr§ fifes 30TT * q sfa as* 
spTO lafe^irnl: I 

wfimn fafesr sfaa? 11 * n 
ari^wfeqqpssfij^q- 

fe^lf^TCf^qfeqiterf 

^fTRfe^^n^Rlfe II c II 

a^teqisq fe’qiqqi^l gfe 1 

m wrc 11 ^ 11 

srafe gtra^i w^fegon^t 

q* ?q qfaifi: j 

S* 3 #* ^fifeiaiqT 5 fqiq{ 

fq^q|iTT^iswinqyi|(g^: 11 \e h 
^Riq qkMq feqrr 

«$ Qig: goq^jqf^ , 

& |fe(: gqq[ ^ gqps^ ! 

5IM awU3Fq gq^qqq || \\ || 
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ITR1 q« l Tjffi 

flisq «sig SRqfePcK sfgnrffc: II $ II 

sfk mm~' q^*i; V) wi & 
foroft q*R Sift: | 

qgqq n n qf^'i im qq w rwifr 
«P3i fareq 3RNfqq || ^ (| 

tym q swa ?ra# ?r «rcwnflr- 
^qoraqgtaqqq fqk n;qV^qT i 

*nn ?rc qftfsi qlmR^qo^ | 

W& flqqssreq fjRqq Pwk qrq?Hitl n ^ n 
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*T3FT flTOWWIWRF 
%fe; qfH cq sfoirapftoiR «£f g?r i 
'faqftatfWitfcro cito^ 
EEi^gq^Igqsrtft witoirenwl n s (I 

*r%fa fq^zira^m ^HgjipwFi^ Efrera^ i 

gri mi sftfapffsraffrrg u ^ n 

mw ^rra^roqw™: *irg^q i 
sratefta 5iR<w?qi5 aftoN: ww ^ im n $ 11 

srag Tj<n srrffo&rcteq 
^ srag T%qrotM i 
srca sr§ tot sni HfRnl^r: i 
*rag 5^3 W w ti ® n 


3 ** 



II sfc II 

3 1TOI W& fe«BRn^nf?TST , T^T i Ti ^HTT STJ 3*<roim& 

afsnsreraRTr R%ra srw^Tm^ *nrfqr?rr JnFSK^rwiBnrr 

BY 
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HPRq qgm =3 m fqfstf W WTO 

fs«T3$TO<ii«ifH jil^rw 
‘ ’ ml gqf tow ii { ii 

^i^w^^igorqsi.^if^^ng^: i 

^ snTO 3q§q^fq T*ih #RWi5Wqcfi- 

ft$ «1RT: nffos WTOTOt ^ II ^ II 

q: *1*$^ 

^^3R?3^: 3?f ^q: ( 

WITOW W$E*Wi;ft 

ft «w 3R;q#s*a$ 

<£ aRfi^fqql^q fawfaq | 

3^ aNfategid UK w arwnql 

WROT Wg %flreVT$ft gg: (I V (I 



II II 

sf'R'T mm &r snoTTffly&fg^jfoTt f^«rfir?ir?y?isif?rgT«i^T5if 

srqt sqfqaq 

BY 

Pandit K. SRINIVASACHARI 

3rwnml?#^W sfaffl^aR # ffprarc: I 
ffcifti^ qqrgfqi *iROTPwfin[ ii ? n 

PHI 

ftaft qgsira qsifqra }M: i 

S3 

w srag ftqqq qisqq, tfa&n n * 11 

fq^q qqfotfr qqfaq q hVt qjftqqr j q: i 

b! qq qqq^ gqifNq; vmt&si fqfti*q fqfo n \ 11 

arrant ifflpsq^ faqrft f^qrafqgs^: i 
qtflqfcn^q p $\k q| II * n 

q I qR5qri *qqq q ^ qq^ # m#q^ i 
3 c <Jirfq q*qfapi qHfaq qq fqfa-pft qqr?q ! n ^ n 
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9ft ft $ Rfe gssrf ffa tour. i 

ftqk fowsk fcfeqwrfa h $ n 

air fteftSWfanarci ^ i 

wt iksn^rr w jfom mi tm. 11 « 11 

im fl\ fcmn sgtogtf : 

R^ral f^rafafo^r«krciftft: 1 
# ^5nkq\fefTRrrg^ 
kok qg<«i -^m v#? : i) c 11 

3k ®6^oon^^|%TJ 
qg: | 

q^^Pf W a*q q^lfj&ga: 

«nqR?r a% wa>i5T fft*. n ^ n 

a**? 1 

qii&ttcHtsi 11 ^o 11 



tl Sft: II 


II TT3R3T || 

ii gafr^r^ft 11 

qRRRfaaqA: sr^fqsRqqrftfl^^: srcfiqRTftq qptf 

?qq^5i mi i arrer^s) jtii— 1 qr*r Vft q^i^ar 

rrefqfa: ’ i sfai i^nfawror ^roiWnfoft i ^ngfip*i fi»*r- 

*rior w wr *rrwr ^qiofarcqftr i qgr ^qr- 

qrcwkt agraf qrif ^wri i araqr aqq aqr^rr ^ram i 

qnrcRqoft %q nm «.gqjmi|fq t m ft i m\ ft sta 3??^ 

sqisq: qg4 wr f*$q tg ii ^f^JTioi: aas^ i 

gura gfawrwR $iw& *Rqt i i fawfa qfot w strt: fq qi 

wqijftfq I qq ft^RfagW: 'Jmzmwtntfm: I w§: *mwn*T:- 

‘ »qr?t mqt foq sjqqj: qpf: RR: i Hgrtqf RpW: ffiRfog 

%-. w ii ’ |H i issri^itafvta qRmgqfq wfqq^iftiqgw; i 

ml ft tfgRnq^qfqqft — 3Rqi qfp^q: flgWTR: 

®\ 

m nfiralft, qt qrt asqq^R qq qffaqpftfif i qr?q*qq: 
gq^-aw q tst qg^iw qq qf^qfa ?f% i f| ^^^^. 

irgcqi flefM I 7\m foqrc: ^j g^qfing ^Rqqfqurfq^ qgqf- 

£3q»gfafqq*gRwre%g =q s*fcw:$f*qq «i;qqrqrqqq;% 
q<$ i 3ff*ff^5ifq?r?oinarq i qg q^quRq i q ^qsqRqfqqr* 
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gq fkm 3^ 3 ft q: 3^i3TT^ 3^1^: ^§$9: m 
ffoftq) q<qqrfc | 1 3<?f& g^lMtoWW WZ qfimfra qqiRg 

affi *T3#iff*iqqftq^ fogV*: 

fffi: qR^ qfc! q^W: ^qqfakqwMA: HlTOJWKIsft: 
WQvfa&a i fc&h mrei^rwi q^tqqr, inunSRisfoR *to 
«*$eram apHRpftai, awfan gq flR3^rara«i g^q qqmqfeH i 
wftqRq* mi- ^qfeir gqi?K srgqfo i qfe. 

ar*#rafor i tq «Rawra^5ra$Rrfsr i gq: g* mfew- 
qrft TqsfpikqifR srqq^fcqgqqft^ e^qm i $*r tftfMs: 
qiR3R«fcq-. gq qfej srewi^wki qtfgsqqRqtowqwqiP?- 
gf^qfq qrfqfa r># i qrq^rs^q^qftftmq fctPwiqfq 

flf q^lqfd d^I^Rsin?: qjq I qiSJRqqqi«qiRnq5Rig rfTfojq q?q 
qwpq \\h l q^rg^q) qfoftft R ;q[qfq?-. i 

®lfq q iqqq ?qifq '% =q qf% 3Rqfq | 3l«tf[5I$- 

313*3 3Wf*I qi^BRPHfHW: fqqifqsft qjq^ | ajfq^'lfqq^f,. 

SIR ^q: ?lf§[?lPW^<lfqflR|$ fqqfq J f% qjrqj sqfliqqqj ^pj.q- 

qqtaiqi 3ffq mfc\: q pur: q*fcr \ ^ ^ frwfqfa 
^ror^Rtdl ^fdfqqq qi^qfq fqq^fqg qj^ j 
qfffiMqqq | 

m m TOafalOTR: q^ | Rq (; 

Rgfldi i qqrf| — ®RWiqf*iqf3[ ^qq — sfta^Rwq: 
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^ qqfptq ffqfror ®rfq qqr^ ffor- 

gte 12: 3ft#I I TO: *I5TT q 

qg SR^ a) qfta)sft qsn: qq^dtfcl (?) k'W TOT gqtfqTO* 
ffer (\) ^ t#wrh fqgqf^q q sqrqTOr f% (») Iro qqrat 
^ q qgq^ ?fci (*a) q*rr qsa*qiqr§qrqrq: qqfo 

| q^sft qjq: I TO* 5&q%3: *qfqijqq)q 

qq: ?iif *rqqr g«?qg%e: to: qf qg q^rqqr^X foro- 

'g^q^qfaTOFftj i to*t fror tofto# q fqfro; ^qfrorq 

S^oi to a *Rfq# qrq i q 5 N 1 to: 

q^q q qi^ 3a mr 1 q«n^ qqg sra- 

«N srerRrqqgf^gTOi at r^rgqf^sr ?fq 1 ai qgTfarqsrrqrqqfcT 
^qftqqr: 1 

z&h TOq^K^st f%lfrq: TOqqfiiqT JlSR qSRfaTO 
foi gqi^q^iq qj^g q^at fqgrfqrq srar acfrararq fetin' 
q$ 3^ ^ sffiqiqg smqiqqqq^ r *p& fc-i^TTOtqfq- 

qft-‘ TOf) ? q^t qf^JW w\^ I TO fTOaRTOT SHU^n a#- 
q^tar q^g; 1 q*q f siqq^q q^q fq^mr qgq aramr- 
qwqgrqqq: |Ri 1 *r 1 tot TOWrota srt ^ qi<u glq*qt: jgsr- 
q'uiq^r: qgg: i austere qffloir qqq ; a: q~i q) qfi?g: s qar qr 
qqTOifafq 1 ’ to\ qi^qqqq: ^qfq^q ar qr: tow %qf rcqrqra 1 
TOsfq fagfa: q q s$q qirsg: 1 TOsfq rto: TOifror q^qmq 1 
to) *rar qr?q<?qqgqqs fNrca^qr q ^qs %m k fq^rS 1 
Wr\ w — « q;q gusto qsntq gifrotoftra frarq qf^qfqq: I 

135 
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55 OTffft ’ I 

<T5f: anrnr^iw: aroft^Rfcjsst 3R?RTq*ra^ sgqsvq^ %m\m% 
*1FF 3{]Q I W % W^lft I 

*r gtaroRror: qpp^ht sift w. 5ft 

■o 

I era: ^ JTI^l% * a&ft qftw 5I3IT wft *T. 

JTrfa: I *3 siftar: frmfSBP um- I *H "3 ^fasu 
flSFgwftft WPaft I 


cRnaraW^i flstrc: wr i ^ 3 } v$- 

• 3i^ ! vm qr snsiwi *i g*m: 

<r a a5Pw»q#oi ft^™§Tfft afP^ m 

*rdt*r: I % T RR: %^F fWf^R^T ?$- 

ftsiftw I tkftswa: imvivni^ ft?W: WF!M 

ft^im?: I *1515 3PRIW:- ‘ft.^5*wrftaB55& *fft *W:’ I ?ft I 
ar??iq5Riq^^saiffiT;7T^rfq5iraq^ 3JRFBRT: ^13 #rir- 
^Fi I liaiR^RRfoU^q g^RTSUN^ ftippn *3 

33 folfafl: «H3qfcl 1 aRfiffil: $faiq 

- 3f#f^r: fqfe*q^[oftF^q^ i q**j sfaf^TMisir: q-i 

FqqT’JMI'^TlFq SJsifjppRT U^HFli q3?f ^7- 

r \ 

^T? : I 3TO5W! ftsnfrmRRlfaffltl qtfaap^: *i li- 

ft Rft w® I 5PRI3** fagfo: sirMst- 

| *TOaiftgimrak *W $1 m%: 3«u 

ft^J: ft5l® : iwik 3 ^ftfrft^r ftqsi^r: wsrafa- 

ftwwRPWHi«i3(5iR ftsqqfti i 
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M wft ROTrcrcnffcr^fosarci fanffat 

sfA fagfe: fejfcsif qftqRWRT: 

HHPPIoqi: qcRr|^55RSqq%PR>F tf*TR: W 

m ^ wrmfo i U 3*i<r wh ft qi <ratef?ra 

5[[5trWci i 



II «ft: II 

ii ^ fs fm ii 

V. K. SESHADRIACHARYA. Vidvan: Siromani. 

ww»«n- 

wrih i 

‘ ^ sx^ftsqfa 

>9 

faSltwT^Hf'Kfq ^ I 

•o 

ftf&ssm^JifSraT 
ftftTt 3SS*ft5R«fM*JWlf*T: *?f&n$ II ’ 

o 

m ^i^gfarR#qag<?M®rc *wt m- 

SIPfc, =3 mw. srofet i 

S3 

3p$«l TOWramWR*RIS^iR SlcfaT 

wwfespw sa^ i 

rCwitfafo^ ‘ fom m #’ ‘ mw ’ 

^iftPr. jfaft^n ^‘a fifisfa^rlfaqf^ 

’ ‘ aqfsgfospri ’ r^^Nkl^qraqtipgqjja^ | 
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3 ffJ$ge: ^^T^R^SRiRT&JI ^R^ffi^ 3 f[^r 
mmib r qft^RRR ~m^ i ‘ ^ jrf^surafc ’ m- 
*if>RT fs^fo^R (m qjr^RftiR f fo jt 

crarswiRr ; fo;g gf|qfB >rr*R) ffe sg^r 

w hrrjrr w^&xmw i jrr i m hrjthr^ w- 

?|^I'-:q^fi^5qq|Rr^qqi^^lf ^ | 3R s&\m < 3f£ ’ ffa | 

s^rg srr) I siffaft 

^r'Tifrg srafg ^sifpq^q^ I < gi«wf>WRr ’ fft £Rtfeffjrrq*rc- 
q>ffN> gRjRWfe ; m 1 jrjtjt^ ’ ‘ ’ im sraMt *m- 

JTReeqiif^ hr inwwn$ srjti^ ! SS'R ‘ 53^ 

Pfnrcq| ^ fRRf^’ fft W^«l e5fffafWfRJl\sr%^$^I^ i 

e*?r Rfo — 

‘ f|$q fRSfl^ §R *& *I«ft i 

W3 T ?p^ gel e <f5^ ’ n 

ffe i RR^rqf m\ gfe^ir- 

siRMfqrersRi r ^^-TMffTf^r qfcRreft *rafr> ^r gg%- 
^ratferg^qjf^qRf^iseqr se^rpcrcr r ? $2#*ircft r *Rfa i 
‘ f| ^iee: sfe ’ f ft a *i^- 

R[fR§iqq>i5ift^qr5Rq& ^r^je^ik'Tif^lf^^'T'sr^ ^ ftf^R 
^ft rrss^ i ala ?|ft*ft * Jiff ^*$4 e ?£ RRiR RfRRqef 
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*{&' S&; 3 3 ‘ aisfoft * 1 ^ r * 

SSffe: I 

STTcT«l5^3 £5313, 313^3^ 33^13 Wi 313*1*3* 

mzkfa m, qftftqwn aw 3>3Rg*w 

^qf3W3 3*3* 3*11313 33^ I 3*3 =3 313*3*3*1333131^ 33 33f- 
313*3 3333S1333P131 =3*3*r333ls»$q*1, 33 33313533^^1 33 
33131 *3313131 33§ 3 5133^ I aWRprfWIWiRWlOT^ ?W* 
*33! — 

‘ ^f3313^3f3| fl^l ?133T3fft: I 
Jfal 33f33R*3Rf333ira33lf3 3T ’ II I 

331 3lq«^3 3351513, *33331 3R3R1, 33515iqf3, 331 311*31 
*33 335I51H, *333^3 33W33R13fa 335151313 I 331 W3 
^q^1l33^3 31*3^, i*3 sjlsflfo 1 335151*33131 <13*1 331 *333- 

^133133^335151:, 331 fRlfi *333»l3fRR^3351?l: | 331 3 313: 
f333335I5OTlsf3 *3«3*3 351^3*35331 ^qf^qS^WlRig *3*- 
Vl f333M 335151313, ^ 13333*31^31 *33^35*^331 3331, "3 
313I c 3f^3*3533qr 33lf=3*3i**33^3?Rtf*T ^*rf* 133313, 

33*133% | 

33 ^3*31^3*31*33: 331*31^3 3JRf^l3 foqqq&q qfcWK- 
3fa 333: ‘ 1 ^H13: ’ Ctilfiftf I ‘ *1 =313*313 3**33 ’ |fg =3 33- 
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TORgfN I * S&M W&V- ’ tOTlftronr 5 H: ’ f<qrfef*f#T- 
swsrfircmftsfaf^ sfa*q ^fafaHigqqxqr «w^- 

fRKrfafl^ qfrtoi«H ^qq^qg i ‘ *rq f <m: qsqfa ’ 1 #r sfarr 
pqfqcqgq ’ q^rsiiqt ftftflagRPl sfefffqf fcF^T- 

qrqfqfrqr fqRrfq^qwqR «iq^«WR¥rafi[ qrftW i ^ 
wq^wq «st=qfq^Rn^q i **%- f^qrqqv 

gqrqq^qifa a*rcffarcnjwfo i i 

« m\ q j%q^ 5^1 q^fos^oj: 1 
ffV?q?pjrrvT fR*n?«R: fcqft m 11 

qqte'TR^lf^Rrl q srSTR* I 
jfoR sqfoiRRSW: l| 

ci sir i^jmswiw'NR^ 3 °n: 1 

q^PRqR q q?qR fq^qr ^qRrqt f? 3 ’ II ffcM 

‘ j^qrfsrqxq^q *Rbfqsqrq>qVri<i. ’ ?lcf ?rpi 
qfq fqqqRfq srrnq^cqfqsqf^q, q cjjqRrrcfq ^TigqfNqfoqqw 
rcsf^Roiriq qf.q 7 [R 1 ®R«r — fafq? w^ijifR ?rrqqq - 33 fq?qqq 1 
aim fqgRsrft: i feffrc atHffarcfqwfa ; RRqq^q cF^qqr- 
^qr^nqraqr'qrqqq^r^: 1 ‘ *J fq?i§ : ’ 

3 ^:fiq«ir c qfqq r RRq gqq ; 1 ^R^qfqq^qs? qsir^Rq 
srfqqqsqRiq. 1 ‘ q d qqqfq^ *w- 1 

zirfkmmmttim* qe(foftq#a 5 ^ 1 

nn^oRFR w qqjRi; 1 ' m 
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a aiaai R^rsT- 

^I55*TRRSITf^( ; ^ 

i if ^ araar awirffcran i a*a ^:— 

‘ q^f ^ I 

gra f^*rwiPfcflT*nftg ’ II i 

#•• sam i a*n 

!RWopfe[N ^ g ^rgraiftfNrn: qaisrsirgf^^rf^iaaj i 


$1 3a — 

. TOnwftsac ^°i^5*R3T3f!3^a«n^^^ i ^ ^aift 
a afta i m w*n>rep* 1 ^Ha^na a^Ri *>«rfg*j- 
«rr ssNforasnfc, aaift gifeiRT ai^T firaara^wiar- 
i fawpsisia^rci wnn fwsmsia, *, **v- 


’WWtW^W^ fTOfWSffiRSfl wifaqWRPW- 
ifcprasaff ircrainaaCT ^w»rrw i 

qR^^Rig^sR^afaftreftoifiaai . v^q ^ 
fPRagg^lK^mqqqqflNfcifoiKfqqq^aqi j saqftfel^lR HR- 
tfiRRRisifaqqqKRT i 



fRPa^g^ftfri ^a. — qfaajjiaw? TOw^nHW- 

*s 
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WlSFR* I ^ 

5?m M' i 

qzr^qf ^fcif^raoi^qfrCT^qq^ ? 

sqqftfcqtasjn^p}: — 

‘ qjqqfci frmpfla qqfar 

aen^sqfftd qawfacqr crista jfa 1 
qNis&qrara q qqft ^qra^qis w- 

* sfqjRfe ffe-. ’ 11 sfa 1 


IN 



*f #fl ff 

BY 

Mrs. PADMASANI ARAVAMUTHACHARI 
Rashtra Bhasha Visarad 

& ftoi3?n at, r? 

ft siformsf ft wst r fi qsft f™* f%^Ri % q?i si 
n^i n 3iRrai I | hi^^roi^ 3*tr*r r ^t3t 3*5 
R?T3^ **<& *m ^RR fifit ft* cK5 ^ fr*R -?/% 

ft'ral k mass w f? <ft ?tf3T5I f I 

f|R % ggsnfti % m gVft k fes *q^ sfrrc st ^1 -nm 

aftqit Rffqq'l RR jRR SRf'r HRrI R % I f 3 q?fqqi k 

3^ 3fRqiq| q* <Ft§ 3RJRH R|1 ^<& \ tfl f% 1^W.\ Rff 

I 1 qsqfaq;, f.Roii $ qj^fqci ^f] 1 1 

t | faft] fq Rffqq'l $i fqqjr ft?jq 

I R? $fi Rfl ^narr 1 

R3^% h ^ ni’z i\ ft*j nqj I si4i ir 1 

§^> f$R, |?r fir f m 3 ^ s$ 1 ^ 

®ir*nf^3 3Rc| I? Rfl *TrI Rft i f% §ftqf «Rl| fff 

^ ^t5i I I 3$ *J| Ril^, RSlfftffs; ?my foi aisjqr ^ 

^ ^ ^ r>i qRqmn ft*ra 
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frar sir # 3% it aa# snaat i “ g # 

^Fa^qgfft ” q>F fa^R 3X1 W>\ aia $1 ^toa (Corollary) 
ft | | t$ fa^al # ?<afR 5^1*4 #fi ^ ^-313 I fqqa a 
aHar 4 *t gag argfra str asat I i M fa^al k 3trr k faar 
S\<ti ff3R far* 8 ft tftii k g»R-gpi k fag 3 far* $*ar ft 
?3 33 I I 

gaaa % ara*i g|a 4 fqgr*#® gsq nsci ar^r # qq^t 1 1 
3 *f 4 arrf fat # ^farw aara ft at 3^3 k sgfeigl # mv- 

qit W5F SFa (obsession of the time spirit) | f^kf fqar* qi$ 

aaa 3*ra a at afq* af agarsaag m aa ft *gr?r gi- 
st's |e(t 1 1 fa aa w aa I ft aa m I 3 #?1 # 
3?qt # a*f ara ^ ^r srfar* ftar fata 1 \ aas# I ft fat 
a*f a ft art 3$ql 4 aaar 1 1 af at war # faata ft 1 1 aat 
% 3*41 # aiat fa a mt ara 1 -'?? q f far aft I 1 3aat % 301 
sit* fa% 3<a a aar fi*t* a; arm a at aga to 1 1 3^ q>r 
ST3TO w a*f a to a*f a araaqa ft 1 1 fag sftqt# 
Rifaara sifqar aar q^qgaa ffe ft m ftsar 1 1 af at 3a# 
aaat w>\ aft 1 fa qrasqa # 3* TO faints ^Fffat # 
arfft afa ifar* att* 315# qfffi* sfargfa # fa# to 1 

f*ar*r ($#) w fi*q sawarfagrraal aar qak a angfa? 
gfa%al a 4 t ffa qsar i 1 #qf a# aror# # ft qRq I 3?1 
Risff £f q? at 3f Ri^fi ^at arfla faqa fa Rarsi 
a f 4 # ff i 1 «FFW % aaararf a at # 3^ 4 ft a?f # 
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^ ^ si q*s % qqqq^ q Cid m &tr q§ qq q^rc Ci 
1 1 ^5 <R q"i qf faro Ci ^qi ^ I 

«prj % qq ?R|q g$q £\i $141 4 4qqiq Ci4 % mm 3^i q>R- 

m f|qr fto * £ Ctor ^ifs* i 

S* $rq q*q $1 qg c q*i fdt $ qq$ qs *r gqq nm 
1 1 Arq gfe q>r f»f*r m* w $ f^f qqr gqr i i gfe 4, 
$141 $1 41 mi qirs4, 41 qrt qrfss qc fq<qq % ^'i 
41 «pct qfssiari % ^ $r qwro I ft, *4141 $i *qqr fqqq^- 
frq <rs fair i, q ^ Cfa $lq qt Cl t, 3 *r» sift 
qq $i frq q^R qqrs I, im m aft q4ta$ «& *qqi faq wr f-i 
qql I, fi fft41 % ft q mu qft se $qf% *qqT m ft 

^ TOJffl *W ?> q?l ^ 3q«Pf ft fa®RT ^ I I $1 

ft ft ^iqqf Ct 9^q fasirq 1 1 ?q f*m 4 sqm $rc aft fftR 
^ qft qqq 41 Cl qq*ft 1 1 qs ft w%\ ftsrr f^R q?1 
ftqf i gfa-sw fqftftqq k wzi si ^ ftsq i fftm fftqi 
ft % m M fq^ifCi ft wtt qsi i ?qft 
fftR $ft[ | I qpr f? faqft jfir ^ JT$?I qqsfl 

sqq Cl qq 3te ^q qq> ^i qg^q | j qfRt % ^iq qjq^l 
f^raq fqqq ^ rqqr si g^qf^ 1 1 

fqqq fqfqq ^ ?qqr q, #?i % qini *Ct f^rftqrqi 
qq qi ^ m \ i 

qR ^q % sfasrq ^i ^ Ci ^ qrq qq?f4 qfCi 1 1 
^ ^ ^ w4|qi q Ni^*3^ fqq fqq C$ t I 
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% 3^3 3 ft Rf$ (non-interchangeable) ^<3 q 3^3 $q 
« ^i5j 3ft f;?i <rr Rf^r ir fsn-fqf^Traj 4 ertal q* r^r 
4t CTf; feRlR ^ I, q§ fam I I |R% 33 % #fir R53 3ft 

1 w % sq* f%% fq^f $ ^ if; % ar^rff 4k f ^ 35! 

5tr qsar 1 fR ri<£R f;r ftfsf&i srsn 4k f>iR RTk fwR, Rntq3, 

RRfi, RRRRt (nursing) 3 ^ ^ a^qfRqfi^q (child psychology) 
qfcRR 3Tf^r i 

?Rt R?f r fRt-^qt r fra fast fkfrR ark fisr ateafrifii 

3<R ffRrR fiRR: R*1 t :— 

(3T) RR,— fiiteRIR Sfoft, (sr) Rf3ffr[ (intuition) 
(reason) ( ? ) 3 ^r 4, (f) RlfRIRWr— -RRR 

arr# 1 

frR ffRiR %m f**R 4k fj*ft 3 R<^3r$r gsrr i, fRr af 

JfT£R R 3 ft gRf t I 33 Rr ft 3 ft al ffRfi I fR ?tf RR& Rfi 
3 ft I 4 *ft fR qyi fr^R R 3 ft qif Rfift | ?R 3 r fifRr aqafRR 
3 ft itar ffi n;f; $r) r (fRt- 3 ?q) 4 ter Rr qsr f>at 3 ft it Rfsar 1 
3 ?q 4 k *atat w g<R fra fra ifr q* a) ^rat arqa R sjfs, aar 
qtqfi f 1 ffRq* r j'R grq n;fi ft sqfr r ifitf^r 4 t q| 33 r rrr 
3 ft I I f 3 301 53 % q^q? fRRR& Rfr, fiik 4 k % TOW 

m $ 5ftf3 rffifR RRf fIFat frfit I I R3 ^ W 3<R Rf> ft 
3?f $ Rt it fkr I Rf fi|3T gftfiS t | ^ffi3 $ 3 3%fR § 

g$qt fir 3 °t frarR at frar ar aftfi I i 
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« 3^' 

^ *fx5U '*IRI 

^ m ^1, (intuition), afos) (reason), 

? W ST e lT f TcfT, W 

^ 3*i: 3*Rrafo, 

(periodicity of sex-desire) (frequency of sex-desire) 
^ 35R$m qfg). atTRRSW *H3t- 

(Propensity for propagation (Propensity for self-pre- 

and protection of species). servation). 


\ 

53 3 3^ % 301 qfflSS % sfpn 

gfffj ifa 30 I % 3*33R 3*R>T I m ¥R3I 

=qi{|q I 3ff5ra¥ ^ ajj5f 31 #tf % 

$RQI 3^1 % 5^5!33R ^ % I RrRdf ^ «R*ft 

%qfn% tjTiifaKu % 35ra w m i&n 3 ^ % r m ¥f$ 

% 1 Nue I31 Mi m ¥t 3 T 3 *w ^rri I, %$ ^ M 

*ft | I M <R$ 3T3^>*rar **f1 %zn\ 1 53 

^3^1 ?€t %i gte qR, affiR-^rc d sfai spft arc* $rwi»t %i 
KRRsrar $ <# qRRj qff|q 1 qt *KR 3 |% R?$l 3 ? ¥t ¥5 
ari#[¥ M Wf 3Wf%¥ sqq^qjq 3^55 | | flifanft a?k 
33% r^i % *q«R ¥!$¥ q flSf#* %( ?R* SftRl «$ 

riI 51 3 ¥di 1 m « 3 w«n?i *4 3) ¥5 RRffo 
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ffcft I i sftgsR 3 rrtto rt^ sNl f.f 
*wr r rjir m ftw w im ^r$t & ftfln r*, &f\ ^ 
% rr<r * ^a^cir $t rr qr«R=i hr R>t r*ri ^if|* i 

» 

sfai % sftw r 3qp; R>i5% r&rI «pt r 1 faaFRT air 
hr>ri 1 1 

sNrofaw , — ?h 3Fr*rt r ^ *pt hr ?rcf % iirffre goft 

Rfl Hftife itft rtfir i r? wir Rf faRiR % 3f^ rf*r$ 

\\-\o %r i aflffa jpii Rft v$t hrr ^ftR> 

®frrr <rar 3 *r 1 % aqwiffl aii *?ar Rift^ i #?t r& arfotst, 
fSRiRR* 3 rr& sirIr^ Rfa #r fHF rrrf 1 1 fflfeR 

#i1 w ftpiii gsii d m *crf =arf|% i 

RFFJcR, — Rf 5FTRR Ro — '-\o RF3 ?FR> *|RF | I |Ht 3FRPRF R 

#a rff <$ &r»f a r?nr I rrf int ar^r R at ^faRr % atrsfr 

cjur RifR R RFR $ HR>cFt | I RFR HF^I 5FRTRR>1 RF Rf fft % RFR<R 
W RRF 3TrR5F JpR RRF^ # <£R 51% RR R 1 1 I 

RF^R R ^ gfg ^ R 3TRRF RR RR«IR RpRS %RF | H^RR hM 
1 | fH rr.R P-IFR R *Rt-g*Rt R f 3 3^ RR R& R# RF HR*ft 
| I RrUr> R^cR R Rt ^R55RT R HfajJRT ftft |, Rf 3$R *ftRR 

4 Rial sflff ft HRflF I ^Rl $ fR RfRJFt R ^ §far % q>FR{R 
^ i$r ^5 rfr I f% ^R% ^Rr s?q 5 if ; ^ aft pr ri! rfr 

^ R^ I RRRF RI^ 3?R ^ *t RpRf^R fw, ^ ^ 
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qqq ^ qRT, q$ ?ITO ^ I 35^1 5^*1 V 

tppjf n aiq^ faTO-fqfrra ?mi % gfropr?, afta?®, ^rn «v» 
vt & ^ % sfro *R $ ^ |f mr*$l ^ ^ w «vrc *f 

33TC jrf VI WFH TO $ #ll VF S^ VF3 TO | | qg r -qVl 
53tolT fl 5^1 VI qst inft M \\ '<*& % TOg# TO to 
1 ‘ qf TO VjJTO fTOF 3|f HTOI | fa f|z3? VSI? TO 

fw g?q vt qft rqqtftq Cm stoiv f.§^ v 3fi^[ q ?qt v w 
to #?to % to v?3 vr w? fro tof at stot ?to t ?prr ,J T 
^q sft? v£l?qi q ital CVft i q? m s?qra, ^fro q q? 

VSIRft, CW TOiql VI q? |I?IVR, q qroi | 5 ? rv ?ql vi v£q 

I ft ^fro q tototo v?q % mi arq^r sRirct vt ra^r ^v? 
sft? ?qq *ft viq v?qr qif|q i 

vto fqgT^ vt? to qfroil % gq? ^ viq&gSt ?ro % sftq 
q *td ^ M m vi toz v?q vt qft pr ft* §tr $ 

VNVld qqvi Cfi fffqv ^ fflyRI qtq q;qq|tT | | if* qg- qVj 

q| to §q vt qiq | ft qpq ?rt. m. wru^ %%qr?, %% 

“ TOWqfl” V TO TOR*q V ft§q?? q$ 3 f?T $3 VI 
toj v?3 vi gw? fast 1 fcsr? % ftd mfa ? ft. q£<n 
^ ^ft* T3?q, JTT^q, ?I3|. ???. spronq^ q{|qf?, sqqvi ait? aqq 
v fi^q vt t^? Ciq% ?i riqy vnqfl vtqf «rq® ?|?i % f^q 
3?r?vr ftaffam? vftRft qrl i 



VERSES IN KANNADA IN HONOUR OF THE FOUNDER 

*od || 

adrs^dod ao^uako . 

«wd,^£da?dddo 

<-C 

dck^djari&Fjjo^ sSjdcdifi || 

Trod || addd 

ddridfto qjddaBDxiodoo srao | 

j&adactfjav^dTrdris 1 

ItiCfi sl^doddo dcad^d || 

<aod ) dt33 ) |||,?E^*>,fdc parting 
tfoK^sSOTF^tp^OdM’^O'' I 
a^a^^&J3(o'^^doo^a , ■ ttcOo^. 
o'sa's do* Branded Ul^oirad^ || 

tfod || ^doSjav* - a^dd t3s#o 

^dorsado*" tretfd wfiaheoko^ri'?*' | 

tSddwo csv&fl oiadda o 

dad-fc^ wsv'irt ddd^odo do3:o&oodo || 

roll &*,t|| deft?3^a««j3d,!33d arfoto^oa doaksa^cf 

rioroqnJOdaadaodaiwri&ra^ ^cn3od:dJ«)£53o^do ir 
&oftra;%ort ad^o?od ) ondo f aadisnya^ada'- 
djaorte^o doaidoddo ddid: 3c>o ^a^ treuo s3do || 


137 



WPS?) 

n m **• cs 

dos^doricSodo ads^ritia* 


icifiss&d $atf©WiW I 

tSjifrfSe) d JcOoio &t£& 1 

*J 

!,« ic'doKdOcrt tStfrtid ?Ju r -dc^! 
tj^dodd&add} $aa3S ar-did I 

'adcd £fi*dfn dod ! 

m 

ao dc&rsnd tfri rt. 

SB 
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ojejOTo t3iciil(0i3(@'i_iiJKx) oS aTl-sni-. TQ^.-oilajGBomjg)'. tfiiO^lsoavao 
oo<fearog3aj(olfi5yoa)ij!0^cjo, (Bit / D!2l©-j>ni>o «fl^zaJ3©ai«yran>lr \c> 
fflrocmswmi roaaOifisicciORBsis g.a3.i Tuejmuaggj qj(b»] nail aj]©]j 0 s 
nm@“? 


<81® aJ®lvSf5>Dn3j3aj'gfi3BOo 
cn nrvx^ZQcy ^jQvioc/xd&moano 
oQ)ora @£6 bb 1 (nicril^a mjlaol^iucm g ; y ooruoanoDOj^ <bv5icAo cv@o 
Oj^QjIc/ojoaDOJio sioiiOoJijjsiluj ianj aaODAajlcQjSis JxslnoiDcr.fijil gyro 
moo aig^gfortioCo £2S6se axolti a)Oenomc6>a-iib'(a6, “nQ)<>ino )4 
(oiloQJOGieja^ ? s? rjdseCo ■^gjoaolGcno,. •- 'Utflcdamiai® 06110 °. anatrol 
O-lffl1g;@0CQi33D iTolfOISItQJGnpCj^ Tlta'lt a^0^oj£(Oroill<)'lG.j ; y‘'! ” — 
Q0fIT),®fifflCT3 ®QJ(3(ijil3Q)](06 cSioTfel CDJ CTT> G000c9>'l£B032 ;r C.’o CD® ®1oil(D10 

ecmmwowl AraroilB) <*20© ™ M >ono'W, 2 oqo o;l§® 

c£)aorarai1io6folcTO @<0ft3urr,o <0>tflg_jld}6>cqo aQjAojoi^-jin) 

<sra^ ) aj]^oaJ3®o</)(Dicr>3(flacfl50Q.o 6ix»j^ 2(io3®i®(oi<n,ioio-co^ ‘cue 

a-ioagcriD. <6T3iao6 ggcral aajoa®!^!, ogeoio a<$an)ioicoo(b casern j>jqj 

°® tr10 on^orf)*«Q) -^®1so6o ot^yoa*!* •»«l«uo®l* mil Amur 
ajoomoij^airKiajflaaj «woaJ) aaJo4><no. 
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moaocej.smt^cOfflOiiTg 0 wnxo^s)^^^ a,e>Goaj)a2J<flj(afoioajo t l^®QJCTUJQ , 
m\ib loj <wo)Ooocno cajaooD(T^o_j(DO6inooale0>Oo ‘osZiabmoaftmabsiGxi-i 
(g)<Sj , (ZiS>gj(nD u a_jO6r0TD2G!u0(Q) ai§g,®<oYmo«|o flTOcu8&ercM@Do<oamQl) 
Qaicsjxannirob rulelcrnaoco) (3xs)eooxs>s, aifBamlgBrnomnimB 0 <&>«Bfcr»oofb onto 

«% 

oo6ryo6>t9305TT| Aai)® G2os](i_f)slo8«rrn nr\)(OQj 0 oaao assteo 
ejevormcrn^j ogjQjA jpjorv- xuifUj9^' J mj®croi 0 ^bc&® 2 ;oaj)l sroocmoo. 
gno^g’li33 u , mjoayano mjsseelcnsa (SOthaCo gfwIra&cDlanoo re))©© oJjroy 
o^60B3O6)6mcro ajoaionoo 0oaj)au@Oo3i«fl>Oo aojogs 

6 )ai 03 ;o ajlgooaaJ)^ rai zlifo ooor^DCWosruroamlcad orogjo (^§( 0 )&jocb )1 
(gal^. mra sjs) ■'Or^gjo^moai q_j3j66bCo sjuo^paJolscafflsnilaoJ) 
(®nm <9>ogjtOTO)' c/oar^oai-WfOo argjcuooj 0OoQ))(O)CTT))ffil(fl6>Oo. Q®anofo6 
oo 6ry W)cn®oJsr@) tanraic > STiiajlca>;llc36>K8o>finmDgg. rocoiouo (g_j3c&rt»a> 
c0>ogj o aywqfe An?' Ado o^olxyltiscrD. ojo^JW) a?s6BBlco)sa tmyAi 
cftoileasOo oo sry ooucsmo ratal o5 (@iz) : ^p«B crrilg-j . xulej aooeggoc 0 > 

fiBBalejo 5U6mju<g)fml.r))ii1e.!o oouryoaisojoroo (^goQ'Dcol^j cfrosOeonruoi) 
6)gj<3alD(g)fBil(ft^1vo6 6io^) 3oa_i@c3jWT) tgro(OiDCDOo@^a(armc52)06no 0 rarocu 
ejo5ai1-oj1|sg_@ u . n‘u(0go_jag_)Gai.’0c/:os)a)06Tr§ J z-cyffliacyfflaow ao^ei 
AOOJj(ormlio6 oo6ryoa«fl>osn§g^. gDiQSSSOfijailej aiail ail(®nrv)^ancnl 
(sejcg^j 2iooolojryl(oli)finr.^o ^esc^aosno". (g^lanaijacnKoJoaej 
am a 3 »QjlQ 3 .iJiia_ioc 4 o ‘©coos oolfflosoncao nruffl os^ais’ o^crnl 
cmpal @oc/:6Bii jf1<o6 <j_pnru@0o ^&jo rarosmeCo a-JoolaottraiodfefficotoOo 
ODOcoocoaDdsaocMas alq ajooionoalgj. cn)aJcft5fps1tflfln(tiM6 : — 

alQ23 u s j j<Dool(@aico8 (SjalWoiulfflosjo 
colaroo ( 00800 ) cdqoI ooery-aslffi© | 
rruJa^aJI co(O)J0^(Dnrv)0o coaerDOoaio 
c0>O6)6>6nOOJ cfelo <6 jOQ- 1"1 coGoiasasrnlaDio || 
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a@)crD u oo6rygi2tfl«)0SMt> ojaHaonruliysKiiOJ^fflii plirv - 'Tii Pura<liM- 
Lost’ o®cm IUnry IV 

rarolfijo Sowjcrmioem gtfW «aw)coaQ)«o>anr) ! 

fruoQjo)rtJyoo?lic6 aJOolio g.=^aion jo <?„ocg^ ao=CTiooi<n>o«rteiroWon\ 


<mo(T3Jlcir)0®6 :— 


‘cQ'QOIOaOao) OOSbifTU^ 
^goooVisaj®! eofortn! 

(Sro^fair.oonaaaiJff.nrUjj 
rt5V30«nWmo C^^O^aDo . 3 


aq)tm 0§ks6 <e>oej.gS/ u mAonlfljyfcflsz &m>ci 7 oft bcojuk"'^ 

'aAO^aWUao. pjoaoocflsO rarcojri rru-iort’Wj'V’- 

6513 Oo <TV6i6KuQjo fUrygn.aJOOg.'o. 6isi<fl>fl)^1oQ;©? oocryoaLo5n/c ' J 

®(0t!naJOOl!S,’gg. <Da_J0&iogo e8>0ej^> u 

aioeaoui) «aejooolaj@o goaiW (Tyosrols&.’^osriD'. sdtj o)03ttWj 
colcnpo co2,m agK3)cfl.'Too?e51c> > Co woculce^Daon mibcb (Ify. 
cmocaJj cn2f&? <0TO2^3®23:En<3^snrn®ono a_iej fovoruoBtiii/. oid 


aiono. 3 jlmlaw Aft- rt aj om/> m j,-Da^enH6Wv.T><&(@) 1 \j GrtnnOst-.ri 

(yeoBOcol^' 1 A'lll'in 00 I 27 J j^aio’loi -uejitrao rntaoir, -\j. s-jpg O o ‘co.nro? 
taroil«8<fe] ’awoikA ajaajsunna.?^. it.2,srnla2)2:33y ^moaooDtnrM 36 
fflwjcocao cTHoicajaD ansm"l-5)3i’ ‘et0>w>ajcO>aj) ’ e'boojj'rvo 

ernkojl.'ai) aiano^s^^i* 3Ocru.'ai3ru6i(0Tm cnlcflsorn re'll v“ 
mjoja&o iflj0a6cn85iJO3Zfcli5jl<f>)5)23i(3i(2) oofosmo qjOT-.iUam >& 


GAC»afl3Q)®tfls>a6o n-jogrosoojo goiuocejan^OQ-jcn^ 3 t>'Otoi'*>j om 
(0>03Q) Si® o-jffilaAccfeiroo gr^o-SOids!]. 'iq,n^ dMrosrr.cr jopjo s>d\ o 1 o 
2yitx)(fl)Oo^iycT\^OvT)(mml(o6 6)5><a>ai^ tajOonoiTnlgj. ^errujcway 
see Oo a?lsrr§o i5aT)6rr3lial5)P.)(cro)l. 6njaol(Z:on70(C3aj ajoHctiiCo qjotu 
lg2io cn)<sgj^a3Jo 6)6»<fli6ifii5)oTainj, @d«0B6kt 5 «aiOd8ft«cn nOo •noi'W 0 
r^)6XTD3cn0<S6nS0? ftOSfflO <ftiO&jrqTD)o sflaD^l ffiloM OT) CUtf/Q ni65I3ii'^? 
(fijoajo a® coai<J8</)aoocpl(! (t3ro)3cnDOo. tfeoeia^cDlcaeg^g^lfoi, q o-irai ^ 
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ieHscrnkBom (o_)'.vii£sonn^eOr> ofliO&^oGic/Ddhei'SBOo xiilfTOoloBfilscflacno 
<m©<fliOOD(mo)Wj .aiiQjoicnai;(S(i_i06iej igjas tag^s 

ojanlaiosno 0 . (arDaic^ 3 J a^loQjaajflB&Co { 9 igjl<fl£m“.@ u ar^taafky 
cajansl^olcSQ-TiD. 

o^arnooi ‘cnasci;'<W agjnro avo&m cAoJejo mb(G>Aummj 
tz>£y- §rv*aJOCo opjOcOMTO^^aio o^armoRs isocoajo oDailoosoaaio 
axjoaolrinjeBB'A <T)£ ©(® nrLC^.omgalTiJOtailV^^ ajl.i(oeeoo 

00333 nxioooliwjmcnl^oAo o_j<2(oocort3f»l 006 )Ocicq;o nruo® 

0O£t>l GnjoaDo^. fui^ari&JZOTQi)! emooj<a6, ©.asa^LO, gajayonru 
6BBO0, mjono 1 ^ 0005913 Co, e&iTum6Prd0o o^mo'fiBBsoo oj^j 04(01)32 
(gjauLioansseCo 0 Pj:ao,Aiioi 3 jX 3)-36 spnokyoL’g'TD. xuoe^of^rgrg/', 
(fllLCcftjfl, t f)i(3lj3Gmd9®sl, rail>133OJ0GJl!(0c9533l 0133203321(06 tfeslo)tfl>0 

srelaBmo goo £530 noosahturtnloS ajroii-jroroi. «g>g^c/30LO, 
rooaoajJGmo, jute&icnvvJo £is-:5Bl*:i;aa rfyofl^g) 36 gjasroiaaslan^l 
•ajloscin © j< > '.2(6 il ckeooflaosio «a»'i , ?<0>32>o)|f’ 6i5>a>ro glass ojkn^o 
ongjcjlory n> as y\ <uroo 1 > 1 -ng <m)'.ov)<TjOciil^o a^gLpcJW) aieol-cy. 

tznoisycoo asuvleiSQ. fWD^QS, ^Gnjcrujo 'gjraflaJoslo^’ 
a^ojlfyo JLSfnjlj-ylfyo ajiuaoo aioHai'' aJ^i aHool^i.^tnouiBBOo Qcol 
£061 ocrfj £0>Oj]c0)Co Qjlineo cudl-C^. 516)c9)(Dgl (Siginoaa&JaOffllaQlltoi 
Kj'J’tfjl ^nJto^i'jDchaJCDnjQ (urajfooiBl^. 2 kdt^ u ®S<!>(O^ce3<?eJO«0j<mai)vO& 
mlone>32oio u gDTJOo-Jioooiftfoilom ora)Qjloc/:coo 5 iiU 3 ^c-cajoOo gsnsodjcm 
ara ((yGdnjtajOooealoiOTroi (g_j<o>la_K)e)<flaciro ©nnoei® < 0 CUoocra!Q<fl>oIlrB). 
(Tuoaioffism caso^c^-aa <hto oyTl <£ oj Q^gj o3g. Q_jffioic/o roo (sronruoaiyaagj 
ehlejo <g ) (ag) 2 ] 06 iro' J . njejfiso rgro(Bila6 Q_jeoioo)^ u ea> occsioj^ns?) 0% 
cnDsn% u . a^) crno . 36 ^gbcKio xu'ej^3 u alia 32040 mJIaclcflacrro. c&ftisno 
^j_}@oge^2033) gg n J (sio)CQioyl.o 6 esjocfliaodscro (gjcriDrtstoilsinio o^gflsw 
ooo o3(ol(0)Oo aiocjj)1c06>oa6 (m^nrulcMmortsflcTD cqo ii° rg^ltfljdrooQj’ 
cnsiQGi <gro« 6 SB 0 |aD^j£)fflaTO • ! <SM>(®lcn)sw)ffl 6 <argj ac/3aio)32XTO)Ooi)©al>o 
0 anrouo (aroafToaoifflilejo (groao. 3 ai 6 )oJ§ soaycnocaiod) <vQg)<&)0eim3)o 
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o^Sj)®®©. (sroroal-oo ayirnlaasreoaa go | 5oaj(onru3rf>fttO(i36<ito3®'-.a-)l 
ffiWnyj ccj^att/JOcossoCo xjos! C'P.wai aarcn araj'Ticonrv.ot/ ®for3?^ «H3 jod 

slxy eg?) maflraorwLD soger oobrogT. io&jae tO>ajW , ;>|'T? <ja>o a 

roralaio §.®n§ 3 ' 9) ®§ j orafu® gAsganvl^aboovTSrrogj (33a>fi5V(yajloiaV) 
(BtoaoT^oroo crilrffiffiOo *- sac/otai-G snnuw, fivBO'flpita'Tin 

£3onj<TS, oJfiDgJZC/olaJC, o_i5(03a-l;fl>3 do 3)^0103}' CftfimfiBUOo (TOai 

<C86is m1®(ftftfl(oay)(53a..'T) c^rroaoern-sv- : n\;:?rgur> a\y> 

Oaooacgjo oQ)orr>lai spnomuaoswobofto aQavarn) ot (ojat.M 


«fc«nmcflaaiOTnag^ orujilaiailQ}'«jtiCo "Trooicii cvfb!/) ; <ty3,.ocO''m • 
m^rBQ fives coanxgcf 2osfl c*(D5es?o. 


ffloes 1 .oilcan, ojooaj.n> 

«ei<35ioiiloola 1 §l5ipj (TOo-T fiFB2.fi>? fO'^Jornl^naBC) oijjTiOoi a? n> 
®^ u ©cncwBCatfla" cnlo^twr/Vitl-v!/ tvI qji j-rofiPu-D^i^o^n rtv.io 
slaoar)lc9>Go;fla nuev. TVT^on?DA ^3 ; •*?’!oi) - nfi'HaicI© 
<BE9o d^< m cn-) zci o^^70(C) m._mo „ ioo^s*; C l <> 

W^C- 0 aDxjpj? D;%no j^.ts a>Lc;>or)3$> ( 2)>6vci J n Wlo Tlrmr ttTI 
a^ejgs aviogfuseeCo 'anenjafr' ^/©Garcogo 'Gxo-^ivjn i--s^tc“ 

* " — J Q J 

cooawaom) juTtrok]fl»lT»coia:o rai 

««nrnJ3o_i(2e<§oaiagj^^ Tniwaas s»?,: ^ 
aoffl«ncro u a^cuaso 'luaoimW go® <a«na_io c^rcl^ r^aioiw 
rormloD 6*>oia e yo aia»^-vn ©cmaaaOo <&aiUaa«s f >«n*nr ^4 mo 
wil©]<3®®5; <m®<*u3*eima(Tr, na^aa^^^ niloi ojdI© 
«fco®cttOfi> og)^l5)Qj^j1|@2_ ^©caojACo c&>gmas^ oitanc) 
s 4®‘ 9j0sf ^ *>oay*eco mj«^oi.i.o"l tra 

* >m * H oj^^tTUoofiTrBy^Uoo **» 

elmo asreoa^g ; oraaaoajo ©as comc^oo^ rn^aa 0 Ararwao. 
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(§ co cu tfc/fl ro 

By T. K. KRISHNA MENON, b.a., Ernakulam. 


6 ioo rrxsao £ cooks® ruorryGaaiooQi 

“(gnjaaorooQo o_'(02Scry^)rt5>o GAaiejo ©eKBOcn^mialo 
oj1cio_jo®)®o cocooracrugooo m®jannj^oe1eJc0flyo 
o^gtfljo aoknjo oj'aejaxu&jo naiQjajl nruoi9flil(§®o 
@3aJ0®)®o Qjlgo 71 ^®^® 0 ourcsig^o ®-io aoaoalo.” 

gD < 300_l(DCT)'iTl$ U . <3T3) SJC/ia’lc/DJfflSKT) 6i0G(00«8<5KJ)l&, OTOOJffl 
ojasffls onlfmzcomjffll jjj", ojaaotarsoo]’, n_KD'5nja-0o, orojalefliOfflano, 
ajroaajOToaicrf), onxofgotra o^nrnlfiBBlaco oQ}6>®Sfc1e4° aaa Go-ura 

oilgla^ oisa cro. njfflZOfaiffioaj 0 figjcSjCTOo 0)11X^00206110“ mojlrac/ooicr^ 
(g_) rfhOfflo OlO^OJo CAIcOjtnlc^o ?J«9>0®G20, o£g<9>(SeOOo (8rDg3lg_)<fl>0 

(Do, aMozoistnocii ajffiOojfflO 00011 aOog-jl®"l®oio§i0s"lao) 00021, raro 
6)gjKb1(06 Z„PJ|^<g)®ki2032l SOlCrUJolajilroltflfiOIO. o_l(D20®T20ail(05 
gQ <3 (TUJSOQJo ai)®j2032i] ejlo)2032'l^gg.®0ciCfO. aJ®0 (3-J^>05>l®3210§ 
1^3 si 02) Q_lB20itni0OJ06Ou U SllnJCli). (3T0(S202'OJo OolfCOJ 042002) 01O)ifljO 
00040 djSOToilijipj oro)cO)Oooo4o o^raeoicneot’O, o^cOjisqmjo (groggao®)©! 
oo)06no“ aJ® 200511,0040 ™lai0(onoo423(!q. , g3 srucruosizono cujaiaoffll 
cBfflOo. o_!ffiO, (3TO(2_l©0,T- ; i6>)®1ci})G;30Sl^3E)32> P- ) ®20(0120aJ06nO ISbJ®,) 
<flftH§0OJ(ai0)1<06 Q_)(lJ'313D 20321 ^c3>0ra1c8SCrn<3) U . (gj-JO-lSBUO (Srocolfig/O. 

“(6040220 nrurayo scojyluyo 
sf)<sojo (gnjsioioJZOJoooojfflO.” 

ovu 2032)5) c0)O6n| u ajroaoanzioajicio GS.ioaioaioa2)l®lroooj rgjc^loruQl 

®lmjoori0ffi63eo)S0^o, Qgj 6 >aj§<oi 3 ioo. aJlsnuioo®lffle®®io § 0 Q-ioeso 

O33OTa)0§d Sj) 030(0122 OoJ) 6) Clio go'll <2a33c8>(OTB)lejg§. 32)0(@00oloja06rno 

KM 
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rtnaoT) mjonruofflo. onoaEoisKO (arajt&BSjliy, o^cij^roiutfi! ocuTiz 

£BBo)^ ffl^tVTiTi'1 Ci \ (TUoni; 3®oJl5£®a3l5<OII3l3SljO)SkQ)l<t>"!<i)So 2n'a3lj6loVo 

<9>®260bOo. srodn\'iooa)06nD u alajQ-j-gjfml, ojonruoo, ©Igo'TnocOT.’lh 
aaiaccyl, otoraisaQ)®) 0 oru;ou©aa^G23232;23ii>l g>ral<.os»orn25}\ ©Ico* 5 ™ 

^gJO_103:B)a2)3(O6 Ss1aJ0OT330T-J©20f!5T7!3r>?iOol^}£l 2l S 61 oj rpf&l oM CTD o/JjOTD 

ajoa^arrxwl.ts!) meilaa' oirnvodlgj. o.j}'flOifla6>o cnai/.sir n^CLjOiiolch 
§.615 2(0)01(313600°. OJ3G3U 3<0)je3C/O6PU *1 61PJ O3ofl.TKOVH.0Pn>V3J> 
mjooaaao Isaeva aom n\'>J).ml3>3nr ' ! ro.ui3T2’(0) J , ggft) <?pic>i s 

(orsilcoi c9)osrtoom ©ojj 5 ?b 3 .c goon?*)?- ooc»ity>l^'o -ii.-so-sna^ mi: jj-> 

8eJ3c9>^6n§3DQ)@ J *, aJ.'D236nSt35i^'06 ^TCkTOl 3oII JJ c^hlr GOrfb^’jVSD 
en^ag.); gDai3iiflagj3r)ol-rDo c.in£5)aj332>) ©rojpsrawioioj'-' (Trcn^uKjOji 
0032)1 6K03 OOc&13>1a;'5ne U ng)0ra“. gg<D COcfl^sil6132;32.’3snu U n)J> 615 31 ’*1L' 
modi i§njaJ26i2cnoo n-i©23<sii304“ t&ooo oyajafi©!-^ o.iomi p/. 

gflaiofijtzioaj', a-i®7O(0T£3o/ og.nrln r; >15 3 : 01 :?ai 

(croilaoo nejscnog^o gas -ryzom^z 33)°? ^_}(0y<OiT3 r.mojo nom 
0OCTX24O «J1<oil5»gj2i1.-3i> aJloinm (JO 1 6m610f^ U ? 010)4 .1^3.XJC3CA32332’ 
oosr^o aoi®a33n& u as'iiliot (ic/OT&W.Tn© 0 . msvoiOGs 2o;e=co2.1 
^Ookdi fn)fmpeco_n2;5n37r3il36 ogjsioj^laafm nnuo n ~ 3ai 5 rro.o 5 •£>, si 32' 
(0)(0)J3C©1<fl>Oo G&J35t9iD'l_)c9j0.'D(Ct3l! 33332)1 (!J05l5T3j1|aa OJ3tflQc3>'6l3 
ofliOasi^osni ojlc/ojorul^^ea? 'grooub oolnro° ryaorctorao mroaj<ftm 

QJO(D)l«fl>§0^5Sl32)OeiCTO. 

aoj3ril^aia u 0Qn3a)3 ! ft|6B B Co .?T06Bsl6)orKQ)sa n_i© 200000107 3 
CQ)0(iB 61532)3 ACTTD. 

“o^SeBiO 53018 aVQJ(g5(WaJJ©aiC8 
fniQjajjOoLj) fTV)qj(gfBi30D)©0(ai®o.” 

Q^ynooAcro g.o_im1aiia u (orulaooamo. H 2oJ5QtMyomtac8> ®6ro)omo 
»ero)omlcT38 cryoacfalros” orooKrasis oiOdMtftsig aigrr^s-g^ ailoo-iorul 
5<fl«6m6i2cn30(?8o (ffiojaioo^ 6) (y§oml^. g,mro)0co3iD (oi^iuogjcnloi 
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colcno 0 , ajIcDcoomJlfmmoadil nrbow>aj)6Ba^oQ,ffiaj0cfeoailcjDo, 

OJOQ£» C/o)<i3JJCYt) 0OJS0CKJ)5)(DT01 (3rOg|fT\j1<flffl6mo Cl£)arn06rR>° Q-lOSTOTOjIffll 
c9anm@ u . 

“<BV3jleol (5_jsnol(Uo<8<o)or) 
o_i®lQ_j(?t^rr)8rnjai32)o” 


Ojlsirm O^tfl>0i^i3j1(tJia8(t5Yff»0§l^3Sl 20000061.01!^) SQJOOOOl 

nruo(D6voroi (gjaolcfKi'imo. ‘‘eiggjonyieo^o, aaogao, cnlalcjojomjlRJic^g ”, 
“aaicr^ cQffilarjo go mj oaxsaro oaiaoaa eaioecnrorag” go«o ollcuaa® oroe^o 
nrucacflj06n§06imr gcftraab, 


“ocmoaoo o-ioo^csilnrucyi© 
micyooiaml ojoojrsil 
raiavjoario oo (ry stood joiz ) 
rrvmezcn iQ^smoym).” 

ag)cm ecoaua6colfincBil,o5 aojcac/olaffiarr) 'maicrun^w (ajoojlcflaom® 0 . 
fmocoo (snjajzoajo rtj>i2a)<o6 mrossasajaolai'sreocabcrn^rtnfflai^ caOcMio. 
aaocOflio (fljlglaajofot nj’^rm eai^Ji’Qjo Gai5n§6>gyo. rrucytafflanruanjo 
(TUaj,4j Aaoccy WBKoaJMirooajaaaaon - : a_uo2ora!D(yoa^ltfla(B)i^, ogjmo 

colfljl £9)0000 OJOCCCTO. (BTOSrtnO^Sl 3YDaOC(§OQJo CoJOcfeo, 0020)00 
roarfio; gD^nnol ^ i6bk 2.0 <ioniiaIl.Taj3e6Bi3«3o cnc/ouseo. ejcseoaio 
QaJOASiacro OTOOfOo. 


@Dfino6no 0 c^lmai’as sirs rotsoa^rcscssio. eaiffiaoajoralasti^ 

tBj^lejo a4©osTO6BB>Oe4o>2gy3o eg'D all 

dhosmo. o^ahl c?\o c/^foasl^ejGT-JDjiej, miocaausaic/oo aicg^oarn), 
cfliO <fl52'5CTO)a§l;06, <3TO(© (TVCT2203^I 26)OOOff8slc95>le40 £0<3 Qj)aDQQ> 
©(own ©rotcitaaio to o too a su6SB si £ ^’o 'Tucola^sicaosnf ailooalc&ffll^jl 
glwgjcnocai'Sii'Do a_ioc^jaioni). osla^™ (BTOggSyTOcri, coco ©5^ i t>g$3 a S 
aucB io i3Q(o f^c^aCfgrmlrn^soiroaaijo. oitaon iuusaoocyo ©Wlajo 

(y}LC2:YUO3TO0 OJOI)l(j9«10<©l1rol^TODS)(3)6SE6)TO ? 
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aiocryeaaitny ojoctn’oaiyoj aaooKjrznos 
nDomosi^aae^gjDojB gmjTOo efOMwoftiismc.” 
agjono nrueiKMcA o_!osrara><rsi1;a5 (majc/augjfflgj'-o.on^jy. coiaot-io) 
GeroltOjOxuocbiffBo 6>QJ^5>.i«3Jijy sQDoikoo c/>l(TO6>®'-9ao")o^ <'~>c.n , r~l 

^Pfsa@ u - 

‘‘^cytesssimgyau's mkrz '.T-joa-fl-ng ^(oojloonoil r.aoT>>co8 

sruseioan-asioo cn s-;w8 GOODjjJC ^am* ovo. icnro 

ool-igft^ano rnlaa-i32^T> Df=ai2)<a>og8 na.'j(0^3 
au<o&:u3(3LCca’o tftlgT j)oJl3;«a> nrtoroi_c)s tvoLjc tmoo.’ 1 
"(TV(jiacn(Tui2Efm0O6m’3(t« ore 3 : ^jot ovo-raoiOsncT '/IranJlai njroil) n 
el^jl |2S.@°- nre<a>e jra- 07 3:^ ssc? m ' 0 gD«rm3(D3a;3(c7 36nc. 0 . gVm 
a(Dic85i3(3^" a«8C‘XJ36iei g^uc’®: J f-> i~3irm3ta3 oi'Dii.oaio' gmnloi 
oai§l<^,o.Tn)®l ! ssarg u . w nK)2L' i )';3i;.rula\m'g3Ti)l o^-jvw^jio o.j 
cmnocraBe^eo reo, arDamaai ar^jo ouocoooc/oo TOrJ^®a»3<?rnl 
col®. asroflgraieeaoiZGcioj, so a -n ^jicoejo rtnq)3rD^x’Z36m> L ’\ 
oaaoccliflso Gi§ocol<flao, 04 ^ 1010000 oj 3 3 j)<3»o, a^rrDOovjna, oeo'i^o 

®<mW>o c3®@cT3lei3sTpj](Dlc9fion:oj^3o eZroLcorttUso ^a«l(oi over. 2 
Qovizog^o nolsgoo i-ajl=5n| u . oroimoano” gofoilot) 2 <w '/) on m o'! ^ 
fligjffioei^Qjo gi mormon oooc/ojfOojgoaoDOdB crux, 3 m. era, 1 aoo 

srn ° 1 °&>’® nj®k3iv.<a»^o o4 ; <3) oyaa^ooowa^zorsno' gnTjiVrio 

aa@ u ag)nmm)]cn AsrwdKi'gj. 

Cfilromlcri ojrofem= 'TOsi^rass^o orj/Saao^jASfc* 
0O6tTOgg^@ . Go-itX'o Oj"l3l.-31‘Ojo <o Irml'S.’o l ?m 3 ^ 3 Tn(TO 3 Xi'>' 06 , o'fcO.o" 

eoocnaiilaDOcragjeco^ vuc -: o.j'oiloy o^acljosar.'oil-n ZSKf)J3O><30 
emootna" cSIro Mmoo 

£^-U™ b i m z< Mmo msmam 

fljyojalgj. 

coign ao^D30tDro>«jTO,l o -,pj ^o^ojqjftnrmlacrno svra ®yr7,y£\%> 
gjo fDffitasamgj . (Socoramoitaaijo oo<ol®o® am (grooooaottsfoo 
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§8 mro^o, ^oo^TisooalfflscTnionoonffioQio aJIcrn)^ asnso^cown] 
fflcnsaox) aj'scw^moxJl SittBSSBlanlf^.nm foraenruo) 

«e>s».ffiSQQ J , o aaDjjttsrml'otsnj^" soffiEomsiaoJora eonnsmo anscfleoao? 
©©eojcoioioTliai jotkwajOo siojeaooldjaojoof) nruoaulcsasao? o^rrol 
(gj^6BBCoc9«ag. rff>cfl6i nru20cjuom5SB6)i gaoitas S)<fto§cflsoJocA <gs 
crno«36 eojojcno alctPcJldoeo (i®Tnn_jos)(0), rarogDsicfljOsrTi ojejro)06KE)0(C8 
go^majo gD'rolat) mjleolcSfioiocr) gooj. Gaj9iD6ianncgg.ojd!3 ffiaian? 

(gxn D60eCo ecootfto) (^ajH^o-i^ona/) &nru<3A'Tjo4^6n| u . 

crlrcisra) a.criD i5tir u r^sjo^oxi! ojl'gglgjlgas (oiosa! cliUlm©! 
cf>jioo. nrmoaC'OTo.fwl o5, (toraijaot^a^oaiOc^OTra^©^ rouo a_iao, 
(8TDLCGJD (gnjajzoaoan^'lxJl^ej aTOano q_jso <*jlcri>ro"ld9fianD. rgrooilejs 
6 Bb1cd) gslai3an®0ojloicr 1 'O aj-oao.-aico ©aialsia-isajira), OYormlrno cD!i_oo 

(OJlC(otoi1(o 5 <3)(doioj j )ace) l crfa.o.^jriGBCo gos^ano okobujib)), aucyefoeianru 
aryorrvjo(0)6)crn (arorcnloiabo c/o.o!x,'3;e) a >® Zo nQcrno cryxolnJI^. sro 
foflaon auOf9ftiO(a6c3)ffildi)«5Qj3:naa. oitflas&flsol^o ojosyoto). a§ai]<o& 
(HiD)«Jiaoojl(o6 Tuxflraiaoxu nj](5r3iqj(TOnlac9>osn§ ajioaotaiaoailam essl 
<aacfli(W6Kn' g.mrroa^2rTCo qUcuI-Q^ rait 06, aj(020(oimo, ornnrnooiejno) 0 
agjono sJlfo?l3i'oMs u tO)OTo^s5!) o-ioozorra. rnl^^mzosi.' cruj(@a_is)«nai 
aig^lajliaenssblnjo, goo ans'cojanoiloi rgroculcfeSDco^faraiocyo m)gD6rr> 
(gnjaaJZOo_ionruT)..vviiio"lj^ a^ooiaJDcoodbCTO aajo:tocyol^ , l|g£.{S> u 
o0)cno cflioamoo. a^oilpjoxcio; aaib’^broroite, TranrulaJatoiailacAo ojjo 
filJjocioaofino 0 — raitoi ((gojajzojo) ©Uv (-■'"loioroiioojo) (ruroytnrmloieio 
anoosifflnrxTO ouoooiDiI^e’t- iooI a-jorm amoks') cryteful^otoi, 
(DSnsoasiyDtc'o o.jroilaooocrnooGc^Ocfro 2ro>9rte 03n£>v ga_isec/oo @S6B© 
6if0i mo <0jO6iD3?. faio©o.i6)(o, tgioroiliTogg. Goog) gcarooKOimo *060)1 

(05n§02SL^032)o Col(0)QQ,'6)S 61(03 mj) 30000^(03 c9S)Qjo ci_l(B)l6)CO§0 
aatyocssjo c/okncojas (aim6)*oa;ss .04(03 cssi 0420*010 t^oto coenileflsioo. 
o_irtji)oo6ia46)d9i06rr| arooulc/oo^ioioilsinfio anxoiloo ailaiffllcyrtJikso. 
OJKOilcDOao O-ilOilfJOO^'o oil (3) aJ863Bft6)S mldj-OimOjo 200.20*010. 
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gQtr) oJlsocoo oiki«8| auo©o*5l^3» ™ 

au»«Wx* *«""«• "ft"** 9 ™ o.W»W. 

(BraOTl3»abo swb mjj<©oj©6fi»3mo «sbTa§«n»afl»aa f ’^ , ’ JO ™ ] * CO 
aaisregDea-iosiej, g>a_i®H> 3 cr Tjezo^orulcuo, am ^ PJ3C ' e ®' !Tn ' 5 ’ 7 ' l13 


cpWmaJsi^yoQiMyo ^orooxwnoo *$33*0 

flteml ^jiitoljsA^roiTOo. ^agplri, o.i«- v .cofi<a 
eoasBioaj) ajjatrodyaowna 0 < ' n ^° <?w ' n1 " 1 

OoJOdsQJOCrb 0®ajMi«MT- ^ OJ5)ft) f3TOn ' ° ' M J W v ' 0 

©xugjo. iwogjtftofflsrozosoa' </Vb»st 3 Q> n^)gj^j^ao 2 .a_>G 3 (/ol^ 

^©ecTO OJ 06 TOK»l|g:: g>°. 


“gDSo CflJKDO <TJia_n?_: 3X> m3 S<ftrtJ)DCOc0)33jQjT) 
m -QJO C/Jl^P) -l^POJ 013 OJJ- 03 SUZOOC-VO .Qja^X-'rail-” 

n 4 « 8 <flsKOTtn 1 (D 6 ajoa^nmfmosio^, cAtnoe^onruo e^fHsilGXDfo ct-tsKsH 
(WDo^oQsl ©-ajs^srerawacro rgns^a^snsag. ©I 

<fi>rosm 6 BS 51 ^ 61:56135010 C/ 03 iTV,Oj\ul ^ 30200 ) 3^61 610 i^OJ 3 a , l GWS 

«flaojo 2 . 9 ne 33 i)l(oleo 95 )®rr 3 f 5 . 


yyQQJjfTuriomogi smJCJor -bv o cclrui ATCto, ftartnl, ©6(3)3 
coo, o^)nrrJl i^cno zo^fiaa^gxocierB c-3>35rn)-QjlgMg g) u . go oj otu^tTI 
croz3gal|aa oj'ilAsiosisnncTOo, «jtd-b>£J3sxto ^rosayoorijo aoio-jiromo 
qgtHJzl^Oftmnojx^igjmDo wdfjo (ara;Gf , ..i 3 .ailjy>'o 6 2 . m^lpjOtOao i d cyS 

^jaQ)3'TU25n§3ccbc9jOQjlgj. &70 o og>TD3«j6 (gjllD, lOjTJrtJtnil o£jC'CTO 

gyiDsis 'gro@jE2as . ©wroxi ©6K»o-nl<flao aoizo ^sosi^n t&'ffc, 
G23^ ©6l®3033m>(g63ll<B3 dsCflPifDiC X3=(^>el ^J'^d-OPJo CV3/3 

sjorruo eai5n§lai(iBo. eafl&liuegj zoolflHfUfliaoi^tl 6vss <?oj3in3 
oDCD^otQ smzaxtitaralas -nr, §f . ©^omoodbejo &>w z 

o6nso, go9jt5)l^®ffn§3 ccusnszofoilail ojswjjone ! 

© 6 WJ»m 2 o^o g^oo 3 Qjari 23 m 1 sae <ani 33 ea»<m fflroraiW 

k^skasa (tu6®jo(do o<j)£jooJd&o rmoaojaoaai) o^yrra oudIcMv)^. 
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“siuoorooo ©cwnoaectm ©©roocnaiociffioo (Q-joja^scBt 
(liocryijacu nucyzkn) rru zaoomorry 

ogjcmosftf isxaiocii gsonro ajoco;nrr)@ 0 . ^ro^cnss a offlsmajo 
flToegaoo <s>06rnl^aTi03n| u . froroleejoM orogj^aocnD aaoegjjoslcfla. 
gD«BSioo snjaolsixy avJ3a^T>lT_flc9sorv>£3) u o^g^zoGsmo? (aroosTlao 
a^)©£9»Dejo a^)oiao)gjoo sma^wj (HigsajDnjl^sooocsa. anjnjcajoo 
go@ Gnj3c)^,^2^r75>06nt» u o^crp^yo©®, &<? oogs <osn§o (srocoKOnonjo 
eD^fioti'AO'STmaTD 'tro ^ o_}TU'©-ij-.;tv))oj. tS>61-o3>2mo AOBfrol <fl,<a 
e^-ing^opj^^Ti^yTra ojvmjdbo >ao:fo<sai<flmo. 

“onjOi^p o il x tj 3Cnx> 3 cqj * caret o c&nnjdmMcno mlocyajoj 
oocryoalcif) aHiimiOGT^jcfMsuo ®o<yDG3J©:iai9 ciysauj-aiii 

ojloilc9JtJ)(?<n;Q?eJi<y-ioool oQ'rmaiDcaaoaQ) aocncrug 
(ujocrKjxroooajc-maji^lrmjo ©otairDDuyo nru^ajo®lftn8H 
rgroaoiboioo snjpjo So' i o <9>02>o ei&ouoo cutol^ocio 
rnlaauZBC/ooeaow (rojaJ2(§3»ooQ'ce>ejGfroii’’ 

oQjfmoaa'oa^o oiy r lajltJ'd!)«orD>lfl)1d0aaiod) aTteaoaiomjo, srogp 
anorooj ©©QJrooc/yo ag)crrf!as©;a) cyaleildMismo. aW6t3°aao8c0>oaQ>cT>)cB> 
acno ©xu^'todo. xiilej ZGaooojlAOco'JSQ©^ roil©© (rojalcflaanoo. og) 
armeoj (0jaJ2Oai;ni£.c9a c z^ocn j^o^rrorolftacSiCsas . (grorntlaoec/aaiio, 
«t® raroairYUO goTtaJlaJo (gja-jJl^arfho^o ©xu^o. 

U (^aJZ(g®8 a_)fTUnT-3ffl1X3 GODOxUfrol 00 tfljOocflfllfCll 
auagorucjQja^diGfin.ili z,(Ot3carro)o £j(3Grroa_i®ooii 
@c&rt©jo2D0i§]ffioa3orail ai'oaiciojc/aiiOfTjjlfTnfmjfrog 
(B><8<0>0200 rtJ)fOJffiOTO©«ti3)JO,'i31J3 QJlc/08ftn©)Q0OCTK©O. ,, 

gDoTl©s (Hrog^©2omro aflaJrolceaoo. 

“mrt) 2 ,Dool 'm-iaao@l(©)_i aonlcoruo aim octroi® ostecuo 
oraj-QJOGgjoaJOfTuroo ©c/ootxuo ©©cruocgjaortym oIlool(gpaD8Ji 
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§DQ3ta'0G®'.nnS; swKumocrj acTxmsfcO® o^oijxj 
KOG grayso-Tooiyscu) sssuGsooiioco a cocoon 
(mDnru*®l(D<T)^.-sib-!oc/:8 n.4033<c<£).'i£X)aln$i 
cnlfOT ioxls mj2.ail’3rc>'3>J 2n^oaiftaq|JOOLjoJioro>ln5j n 
ffiaaljaioonoryGaioJcrnra grfbo^cajjglnjoralsrn) 

aj]oiltWS)GaooGm;njl,'iS5 j -zz crTctecn nroonvrml i i 
(aroacjocttz’siio.r) co!.3youj (Dvormjs^roooDDroVrQc/omo 
o^.tnsS ^aroD.Toilro'c 2S5$mo:r)o aa’aurtnDv.rojirD.” 

gDO131^v06 ffl0nD2,<3>33& <l_lf3^5>'Tf)3rf , ^Ol*«fO J^2S. gQ^IYSSCiOo (QjCfDycSloj 
(jfcaoiUao, <^(Q3) ! a'VfJL;o>:o5 aJ^333ViJo>®eQ;8g:ai gcftsinon, ajfmtacoj 
£5 ®co 6 gngan-tggQ-iatpqisa ru ?0o>»Dm?3ttg^ld95o o.ioolM'ajaaoAcTO. 
rmotf u arjco]&iaaod& sd'Tco jit> ry ! 'oi'i's03j>)s><fl6>0t>n$ v aalpildwaori'^ 

atOgjsaaa^^sl ® , s nruoB Vuralo6 «9:Df»T5lGta?srecuai'oaj?rnrriD oi'oo-i 
rrulaacro. 

“(Bioc-sjtsid ou^y^tnonwo siaA©* Assam o^qojclj 
cnlazeizo mtaonajoas nruz G'suavsu* <fm?X" 
tTua»j)T|i8 mrairaio c~3iocr c l oiOTOGHio gfucanlt/auoi* 
a^ajIfinzGmosajaclcoj') 02 @a*o>» <Tue2£jtaf n 
coo^oGcmD3_j)3;G / m carx-a-,o C'aioeatfamooaJV'ftnnj&is 
QOraio2niiS3i3C>3jaay -jj / rfMoioaus nruajG2QL_<lmu 

raroro<sajeM 38 c^xJloataifg 2 _sooru)acoo c/oanciyLcg 
nruc^ooogajrolfnyo/’ 7 ) c-m 2 oi.@a*o >8 mjaaoJtafcn 
G3Q)ooDnQaayraf!Tj(i3Juil m C'CooujfBil on a 300 rfMr.ro>! 
gaeo^gaJiolmjocnl garalfcoab awnvaaQ-jloaJS it 
n\)28006>©n)ijj2lli©ill (O)LC0200T)0OLja0<n0'B)08 
co’fefoog^ 0^51438551103^ rru28rruoC/^aila)stejlfO)8 .i 
©ejjooloQoa^rgilaaa'DfT^i mjprj) $qy o<Ma>coaa>ao.ai 1 <g 6 
<9Toco)®a)f3i8rTuxT!-'02ftnl-'3a)0»l2ooi) qz txJlaoDO ctxdi 5 * 
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((y 0800)617) GdOcfeflJTolloi, mjJ<ft3(2]68Qcfkj6 (OWgJgJQjO o_l®<DOn_l<ftOffio 
6 ).ai5jm)(wlo6 onoejmxwoQjiZosinrjegjO (ftoarroaiogs 0 . Grog) Googgaio 
oorls", too ajru^sc^ag. aJsl)cJl«&jd3a goitTB amCTUDlfciIcqjfiniOoaBCTn® 
rtnsicm ,yXi.’DTu 2333 n§Ggj go'old&rmgg“ ? aj(fi agj^aJasjgjono a_iooo) 
Qjom,>i% c9>)(0'5rr)2fDiDsno u . auI y tlo^d j26)£yablejo, (m&jocnjo&Ao 
61 f^“ aUDCulfl9®06)2CTI0gg.65)1cr) mjoC/OSDZllgJ. 20Da2^jSO2)O (fl^lslsaa 
oj<i nrragD rnooaulcflaa^oeo-i^noo. 

O)1 ) X<3m!6U.)aJ25)'0r3i OOfD~)oQ)03Q>l g.(l_IO0ru)a8aQJ0af> (3T0a4(jjO 

.Oj)p) ?06K))3CY)1 c3)CcGcOS) nTUDoflcrOa, 20.0.52 Q.kflb nrUgGSTDOO-JOtTUCT) 
rtnfflrm <arayi3)cn)CruL0O)o. ^TDaiaiosnilogean oratgo 

cooejo go isnsanlgy, nQ'j Acoil^ol omto aooo^l.s>^) ajrmoormirolcflfflaiocrf) 

(BYDSdflffll 6)@c35)l .aillOtmOJ'BYoilcb.ilj} ^2o)^^G'gTm5ngfm03a1g6n|'. (STD 
rtnlaog^ olcoxDTl, raraianoico, oi^ouno, rSYDCDqiiorn^ao, ogjonoloiatB) 
Q ®Rj°° co.o'jrnlo^ wio) mo jn* u . goaia® nojl<s>ffll^eajoaa>3(o6 

yyOgjjCTUQ ocnaarnigjTqjOJjai aigo)® ag)^aJi^sn| u . 

rplrganniiyijn (7..nrnil(0& e.l32)lo-J0ai> C0cft(B)tea3 <SIO)(01®236KJ)0a)) 
00)000) oilaJOanGaJOGJo gQ(V3? QJ.5KS jg2lgJ1tflffl8H@ u . AWjO S)XLl^J 
60)0. <0)0(0617)0 eaJOe&o G5g).4jTr.0S)f0 (8racra<a»«fl<Maioa)08ma£jo {00) 

“co Gnj , acl®@3o sp,ct)GGDQS36TO)ocdo c&Cfflrruoc/Jloooo 
G3i>OSJOOO).tji) mjcy<9> 2120(701 O?SJ0Cli) Q3,c3^O)8(TU20ill(DCli> 
ca'QjjaoxLifDroilG^ay G^foiojCSGaicnGiooffico* 

(TU3i’©6(y206mo <a.<Dje(5>e&>O<0) ClljlSOOaJ (010)6(0).” 

ojg <&m, <£b®?ao$oajpjc6njla>0o sirs <fl)0gjo lyGroycao 6iocr2i(X»l(o6 

6)aiGc06) 5(7) 6)200 scraioai &onJ^ ojoegoosns . (3TO@ «ni0N» 

@6)«Sj0srt^ ®oo GejOtfto (oiejAffiTmlaol^cejQOjo 6)iu^oo6n| w . 

“g^S)CQ) 0(06 aujwsaizoajlgooos njoaifliao^ cTUJ70Q^l(a>oaj6 
frvjjiaoojcoloajroioca^ AtijoomoG^Ofol AVeniloJio.” 

KM 
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®<an£\<&i s^Dcnka'OOtfesm^acmlgj o^cno (T Vi A *Vi)&j ( u 

a^o, @cwi)lsai>054ssl eyooioaco e si 04004° piiilaeo. ojIcojo 

oruooai6TDo. no®a®Q ; ji2in'uj(@ouiS(Ottn05i^5lai>fo>oar»o“ <3<3*s>l “*s)>0(0 

(oerDaecDjoaildaOtsTO) ajoa^ii^ojlcojorruaaoonooa'io i3<mj>).? ~>_jj 
Broilaaijo aoo<ooaa)eaJ<C8 u ”. 

“aj©o a_joMo olQ9Jo ennoaa’o ccoosa &flrtn : pQ9r}jBaj)l 
i&Qafio ec&frryo-ioQra a<$ozl •ylaiKtMflrocn*” 
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nDlo 3 a< 2 icTO sioioai) -ojlaoilt^rro 
(TTDgjO^loeDdiiroiao oDlejceosoiDeciffi- 
0jgj00ru)ffi©02,06«aj6>20|5ng0«210? 
aoajai«aJ6nDaHai gswqdodctdItujcoo 
aooygyao^oro asjaoaiooj 
ooo&j 6 igugsaa 1 <tqo awroworiualfl^ag ■. 
anai si aoiDleJoqg^orowsl. 
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^^Imjc-oscoo -iujkoVa x?:> ortcorjoacii. ^ 

m^OTnVTr; qcwWnra &ata*r- nrC: 

0D@ca COJ2i2S@ U g'irrtlpin &STH ^ ■' . 2-103 A oil n i:\fj 'u " l| - 

“j2,9D®W> co,acnu” i^on £, 

W (ffl3)(113i>5 g;c3?1O0aDihai'> oitar>3J)3>DI0i 


<9)3ejGQ3 Joal'BJDv'oi ££S©i»g 

(jig)Qj(trD)ln ! )(ti)'i 1 o i.i. 5 ? 2 pj 3 ij|cA 04013 ‘t&’Jravi- 

1 >~> o > 

cnosmo'gjo pry os) cj 2.0 'maoOoairc?lGejoa>Q J.oao.” 

o^anWlaon ws)®(a>Oo "rroa^pj cvsoreosserrn ojIsVto" ra?!)?-"' 

jyroitacnajool gjocar-oinCi or® oilttCflribovoSoj-jsrcra, nuuj kho> 
oQ)eiJio^o < 9 tg>fj_H 3 ira>!©d)o ajP-mwoT oiogg0ew6ni>' aKGialoQ}^' 0 ■;> m 
crossa a^323cryrruoc/)(TOl5)c9>Djrr^ ojlooalAcl^iJgoj^uoaiJI sioijp^i J 
§cno. rgrounla^o, <si5)ojmil,Tco, orairolsuo&ic^o oj§« 2 ipi 3 > flono 
<a iwzcflejsgs. oxogc/ojayo6mau)o <u?j) (Tuoaoayailsoo =&iss<arjs a\iajo 
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QS&. ailx>J3(oa3B2!i3(o6 aj3si'roci}5i3ra(5)Ci^o nrjaa&'Ojo ^gcft)aiw)3ciai3. 
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og)^§c*Di3i3 ^©.uioni^.-sj], 
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«a>G)loQ;6n§D3i>0!a6 o^)n^ o)-jiajaj]®jo®n5Kro ai©J.a3a)^>6)?3? “cktlx:) 
020«B5>S (tyooiocn” ogjrm ojjva oirmCi n io^:arp) 

Gcno^Qt^: — 

“x>ileio^f5>aJ3nj j>2 Q® c- 7 . .AOjociWiloj 
roloolssoiili ^ r, nji\ ?al ojab jR <9>kj6 
aJotf“z«o 2 ® ' 3 )£>> id \ a)i^^43o nj=')=<rn 
<?.3i32aar^i?)gng'Ti^3 xl zsoqcto a4fylciV®cf>>05).” 
®ejs)A0«floYtj(3i u cg.mjcolo^Dv! roVtafom a ®o (Qcaailo:. s.? ;n\^j 

(ora^offli oj®xuigjla)'Co 'M-Idi'toT a_i.o^aj)slx“c(»ai (wlono 
A6)xy)n=ciCo ojoi-asjsWk ^-.oia^T.? o:^ 

on](y_ j 'ri-,'3iTT)'o c ‘>02 l'Ti _ ).)j«m»sri|A23X'1 ) i o'i-xrc/V. v, 

cm®0x; a 6)^ <0 ’Tul'a’ d^..Tn "if T t/ 2 31 'DOQ'^.t'-aXOOj 31.1) J 31 2 OX 3, > 

eoaicnococ&m] g/irsi?x; A.O'C,. 


eo.m1co x'o aaaiofQrmt^rrrio pra^nunj 2ax) (tjroa aacsBB-jia 23 <32 2 
gDCTC5)m 4^dy3o sMSHaTOg^ <^,(03^0 .30 : 0 )H 

' m ^ ej 4 to^tj>do7j1x.®s xaogearo aavro)”, n^j >i n, 

®xuolx) ®5onajo oilaiwzas, eKuaeefi ^WsTaam 

(ftejoai'a; ^T)dMPx u c3&Trira)0®)l ojoansiTJSnm 

2 i0 © (gjiTsf! < 5 X)D, 6 Tli 30 -D)p-j 1 g>'U>)(zXJD <TOffljy2b1.ij6 '< 0 ‘jn§'j , * 2 fSl 30 >i>flJO 

ffligiaiDo. ^rosnslejo ©mjln^airo^ nwW syjni ru 

ffij&ZOSTK) . a i ^" i c 9ft(Tnft!10X)D>o6, Q 3^101 JjOOlo, 

<TV©5(tuJ@oaio o^moloj^co m.T|i2ad)is>] ffliq^gfljrmroil'Svif} siaio oa 


263003'CB ■1)1. 015*2 . pf!f3t203D OJgli T)1|r,. fljn>''l. 

a® ®iu\‘^Qj2aa.3D. u-i^nn.-iaj ; ana *y A&Uffl w°.»? 33 ,i?n 
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flBB<S'3Q2.'o oilc bOO r ^C $2^ 'Bt3CIOOJO^U(9>oX)33Jio)iTJtLJ) oilajDffl 
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GtfrfDgJ'lJo CrUoCOlrtDOJo 

By K. PABVATIII AMMA, Head of the Music Department, 
Cochin Educational Service. 


©0880 (Too (gtog^ozpj5i^glxi)o©oj(6c9,^as na^eryo^doil 

(Eyaosml^ ifynrulaci5)qj?^nrn n^oroajoojejltmle&jcBa" ‘ffiArosjauoaj) 

iro’sHOtO) Aol^° Gifts <?PI5 UT)o t95lolai l 0(c6 6lc9)Ogg.06iacnDgg. ontoieoffl 

ojoqoIcSj^qs <aj^) u oqooW o^siomoTil^jornm acts (srDctDigpanoeaJo 
6 iftjcoosno g(D)oornlii)@“. ouo'/lrtnAaKQas era-ioaaismoro^Do fig)(®tsso 
nj©l^g)alaj|s^ a<ra 7.o-o|g»oio- -smseegas (m>®m(G)6)&om%o <m 
oooQ(OQ46)«9>3srt|o oDocfflcotofojOTttnlsicrfjo 

oj(fla6)([5TO)(Otailt£ul(fflfTi3 c3i^3=d)Tuoc/j1(n>o OLjmR 8 @ 0 (p|Qjjajaicnoactf) oro 
( 010 ) n4^fU<a 3*0)030, O-10S0©Oj1cB65Egl(06 §03) M)@OV>a 3 
amroiloi Gifts ojotlx) a-joga.? ^?ejo aro.o^lc9aa)on& rruoculcMcnofniltci 
<fl)Ojlsr013) o£)6)CTO)0(03 (3r3O3{J)!lDZ.0Sn0 U QglS)ODgqJ06)£JCa;gg ouooolm) 
(OJGmocJldhOorflffl t&l^OJOCIOjV* ! 

nruoa?ra)o £oa efcpjcftagocijoaej zaDn^joiltazlGDaoaa) acm 
£-)• gm 6 )®ao].Q_j '203i*|Cg;-^la9a u ag)i®G33)o arajrwaon ouocoW 
a5n§333n«Hcno og)ar,Oono w oJocouoraytBo aoJ^ton^aseotE) oooicry, 
©srrooaotMsis an^cbcasfpzoTi’ arod^yocmo, moa: 0 jaJ 2 Oro)“ 0 c 0 > 0 oa» 
cnl ( 0 ) coioDoj ool m3 o sn o .TjajaajRjralaobo aCTSOJazonoo ogpoajo 04 
®OrtJnr) 6 BBaOS) 6 noCTO (VUCOa.fl.ap=§£ C/30nO(£ga-J65B;3032! (BC158S6B<3l(t5& 
aai-o^ onajalz: <* 0132032.1 ouozcoiararnlaabo aas arusocoizosiDo 0 nruo 
colrmo (cooauxjjooo^o) a^orpsa raltgScrflono ouoailajianalaaDo a-isP 
•flfflffinnoxajo aoaoodKDjefonncQj'o aoliy co^e9ffl o^ocssao g.Q 3 aolo 9 siOQj 
fT)3(tS)06rt0 W . o_lt£Hill<9)Q5)S c9>2^*803o, <gTD(®ajlc9j^S)S (3T3)©0n_lO, 

cytsaieidDoa'ltflj^as acxbxoosq^o 7;ro)GJ0®l (Q-j^rciilaailtoicnlcTO'’ g.( 0 )l 

(anno colorugjacy^aoai) ouocolraxotmoioi (c©6i^oTl<K/0a*®Bg)o<o&) <ry© 
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elejffio®) Q®a ijygtflnlAioioooi z.aoasy® t> :p. 

n g ) g^ j 1 jgyyy)' n pcjaffi (5)°. OfUOCfilOTfSwISKtbo OiC/zflcfl!S)flfnOOtftrts51=9fi 7 
CTOaatyd) ao©®gj) aJdSftH | ) croel<fl>Oo(S-'Uoej« mlato^'roox^rar^raKTr m> 
cn^<fla <asreobgg& raw sno J . ^(cgcrwe^o (wieisrofivViaBQ/, 7 w 

oajjSBfflS aJ0|a>Co g< 9>| ?.mo act'ese! pni'ooAosn* r_ 

*0jO6noecai3Oo mwt/flravcrolrnD xn^iiyGeJOcftttJrail^r iar.cn- i @r i_ 
£_)@ 3 ojaosnt) u ro^^ifcGri3t&)m^X’a?.rnD cnzaa rars,r ,3nisn_)~-T'' >iv 
njrfwi £U(Woalc9)Co Gi-ioaio nV'-cr'raitcYTO.'si) oraj$y^KFu »» \ j*oV or . 
mjocolftnooo^o a^^^las.Tng/. 'oogj-suooin^ , ? no . 
6)fJGaJ36>PJ nruocclimo 2O3a.'ejC»PJ0c&'S'<rJK3i 2.31(2)? nj -QJ.t)3aJ , C3f01J Oi 

eoao idSBJ sicatm 2$ajcr' racolcMrm a«s aiio^l ^apiujit, -t" 

flJ)6KTD C^(9JOT23tacro. 


o^fflfu»3(ts eo-ij;s.G£a;o ^ixz^yaiDODroo TV'^fw©? Jrarw 

ejoerro 0 . nr\j3aolr®jm^6)o6o (doai:; ig^al) ^sairaralcro ?.mj -sn’o 
ujejmailGOOQaMBEGtoSi^s 1 . o35T^©3-’fljro)!(oi.23((2:o qj-cutclxy u a'i 
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afficnoGioocoiiilajlOToaijlaio 6)'3aaj(jo&i3Co c/oacnaamoo good 
umaaorroo (Don? '(y^orcraYcn'ejsna”. roiaT^lanr) rsroa^coiaDoelGc/ooco 
<flj6BB3a:Qi Gi^o5tia!6St3aaa<flsi06ngl^d96)]c9siS6raraj roST^lacr) rolo^oa 
60Q3lo6 3oo)ai]-g_j G^J’oc/3oacfe3sn| rrurouGC/oocucD ojffflrarci) (®1 
jgan 60 B 6 ' 2 'jq,'o (ai3),'oi u aan29ai350cr)oae950in« u ooala-jlcsea * 02 ) 0600 “ aemo 
Gffioa'-OOJxMcutiSBaas ajlgiiurolajocftaXiaiQ.io aa) 02 uicd>](avuq;as a_in> 


aiQ-jGtaoaoDOio. 

amTjpoo s^fuco, Giejoroo, ooocrroo, oporto qoitd (^(oro))<sj^.sn§ 0 . 
(Brg^GQrrujooftsTcnlaej ssejooooo crygjfflc^lacejOGsrso srocnolcruoaJtSao 
a<fljOffi®n§o (m^jloQ)o<fl6)1cflfi'SSK5raj 0 c/ojn^aoasil (Brot/rjlaoSWi <m®g£<ts)l 
a.aJOg> aoJurnloocflffllCTOig® cmoca-ioaej am^lactbo ^cuo 
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qjicrml olajaAosns c&simui s-tcjo-c^jibtoI a}l^07:t».'faau^<5)ct>,>>)^ 
ooal^j]^ (oai|o waasn^mrolsirifli nj^ojovlg-jliy ran>g> o.xdpo^ 
aoaf|<c& nv^ojl^^oi aorjnv (U'jnrurj^oai'lj nrvoavOfoaoArro pov} 
act'smsil-oifnj'rio gyp a_i!0 Moroni nj Oi^TdJ# ?\? 

xuH<fcl(arocQO(3iio 0 ®2ra]32)esoe1 m-\t iooc/xsccxx/joJ (aromiloogg. ouWt 9 
am)60Bao6no o <fl)(i>2ffi«cooa>Q4o ©amonosai'ocoajo eawaW'Da-ojo. 

cwo oooatnl 8 co3no>) i oooam)* 
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(prsrmaosag! 

By VALLATHOL 


(aoAan) 

a^ralrawraiorc) cftgfr^cn <al|ao- 

o-J oMo injo Qoyrnrof' 

(movvovwo&o mgT^lcri) roSdtal&jost) 0 , 
nroj-o^moo c/oD®arooa>orryox)cdirDai>; 
(TO-Jg^ 3^^cGtxJ0^5YJ6rTU)Ojl(grisfloQ)0- 
agn302ej.5iB)Tn s».aj§)<ooacai)ra>o, 

0 o v iwx.rvloiaho 2ayZ'Tn5«!3^ nril- 
ai:3,C003@03lejfD3.-66crD ®&J3c9>5)(D. 
6)(ll&.3j6)0 S)JliOgJcm ZoCOgo S3^t3>Coj 
nolcjjaolcC^CTD mcaj0(3ruaj ^(03 c9jOo', 
col(J)a^offi®aoa<OT5ilaJ03n| oikc/oaiism 
cnlAqjrailadJmoOoC^ <cial!£or>06)sos>c8ffloq;o. 

a_JOo)S 6OTS»g)'SD5>§ ea_lg5)o fWS0di>S5BCo 
a_]Os1oJO<ssi^3 6>CT> ^o fa 'l < ^ > ®rowJra>c3j0oj 
axjolabtfeog^ cftgsnngi aDzej2oxu u - 
rt5tm)(06)§ raacjOora)ano5rijrazsTTUjaJo: 
cy-^iQajloroMoo Q0aJlcu)!B3a5)n6o 
(lajc^orya^cfeilftjini) 04 ^wc/o^jlra)!), 
(UDolxJictflscno ea»(0i(§Qj!e4o, 
6>6>aj!oaiDo«@o® crycnoaiilmoocajCKOolotJOBS. 

(SOT) ratZlOoOOOGS, SOJGnvaJ§«5U6BB0o 
afl rails) ^§dWnr) eanofftaogp -qjIsj^. 

alcnora) «e»o^ac5)£o6 ciORjoarjlcggaaaa^ais. 
ct^kTnca'rabc&siorol 32>oo sozayiyafcWl. 


V 
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<sej3Gifl>o<uAa®<B»- 

<e)2b'.sBe j a]to6, sflaa an.iijsm-j>^§kc8<»‘, 

(TC)(0l!DaJ jai(T\j 3 5i'a J SirUjl(Wfll390(TO 
snj aotaaj 3 efe») (grtjTtc.ixaaaao, 
o^)© q;oJ3o9«C'o^a rnryoTl- 

aJI^ocjocnoxaro) QH'ornlaaj? 
<Sc£HH©jSBOo, aitejOem'fiTOCo, Ojlc^aC60BOo 

raflTsic3sro<fl®o<dii al^o irnta^sAOo*, 
%iC>bsB§i3o enj^^rranxjraaOTaDaj)*’ ? 


(BUS ftfiKrmOMtrn stajorrb- 

aajgglTj^mfiBeCo ftna'S rJl.ix'jooa^jsaM- 
f3ua emroann) skip ,rr. Dichg)<o>ai> 
(g)a_103Z«®\'0Oo's®l"l«n2 £jr> -&y. 

cr.ovoaW coig il ^an®, xalaosm®- 

oruDDQno Sruoco (tokco. xA/ffiaJl^yoty a<B> J 

<B10) aoo3aja0Dai3i;CTrar^ xknT»e*crr> 

®<3>oas C'ai5noarismoa^ r x3T>500gl®6 

e<fcCo*aag_|=-ms, ajwji^GsmiTOaalloabo 
{u0 '%i° •^^o^ze.agjo alcT> elacn! 

®®> C # aJO^^Igg^BkUO^ 

«*§!§, ®l«ci»gg rpaoo ^^ruoab 
(gicasi^iotj^n-jD^ nJlQj^asoooau raxlaieo, 
<0>-K06t9aej5H)Q a i^2i3 li) fTJQSMJJOofc! 

ro0a8ffi6U0O(fc")<B)S)an3&jl®0o ^5?lcftS* 
rooatTK), SehftrtBaaQjfflaaroosaA #awcA 
®3aTO(030oT®0«36 M^fiMU^bNOO, 

®0ffi2Do)«>2!0(ffl si6>«ft &jOnroo.j(j|flno| 
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oj)ajOfijtt>o(Srtjm a<nj£JoCfl»0Q,G2) 

<e>roro>ky eV-ifisaOo, era>8smjJ)®0o eoiDo&j 

Jc^^jSoojfOTnilisejoeajOGfo o snjkseaoo 
(TV!^S^aJfflfmt5>6)dWlO^(BTml G2l<ai>Gcfl*00gQQ)O. 
fWDghOo(Wav)OS?a2fD6TKcr)si5)ooeilrt5)oa6 
mioabag .ajsliy '(oos’c/osryalaroio, 
(oij^y©aaj®©oe)«0>Oo<fla eiaifflfrneirmQgjjj- 
si?otJo oxcl^oaj 2a u gfD)®fonaoco) 0 ! 


aoo, (w qj almlrai 6)20aogj8 o lQ-il(O)o, 
^jlffliaoo ailflJeKcrxoraiOffli cio)(@|aJW>; 
<j)<aw)2)0S6i§aQn (DQjQOo iDocoamlasf) 
oolrauo, cnffisoo6ini)o AOOTsn^Gcuofosml! 



